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Communications  and  Cases. 


OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  LARGE¬ 
MOUTHED  MAW-WORM  OF  THE  HORSE. 

By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

At  varying  intervals  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  I  have  been  favoured  with  communications  respecting 
‘  worms  5  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse ;  not  a  few  of 
my  correspondents  having  either  at  or  about  the  same  time 
transmitted  specimens  for  identification.  On  examination 
most  of  the  parasites  have  turned  out  to  be  referable  to  that 
particular  species  of  nematode  which  I  have  characterised  as 
the  large-mouthed  maw-worm. 

Helminthologists  have  long  been  acquainted  with  several 
varieties  of  stomach-worm  infesting  the  horse,  but  practical 
men  have  hitherto  either  confounded  the  different  species  to¬ 
gether  or  others  of  them  have  with  becoming  modesty  honestly 
confessed  that  they  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  species. 
One  gentleman  who  sent  me  specimens  some  time  back  was 
particularly  anxious  that  I  should  privately  inform  him  on 
the  subject,  being  evidently  in  needless  fear  lest  it  should 
be  discovered  that  he  did  not  recognise  the  parasite.  There 
is  really  no  good  reason  for  such  sensitiveness ;  since,  until 
the  publication  of  my  manual,  there  had  been  no  English 
book  in  existence  to  which  members  of  the  profession  could 
readily  refer  for  reliable  information  on  the  subject.  More¬ 
over,  since  the  book  in  question  only  professed  to  give  the 
merest  outline  of  a  very  large  and  intricate  subject,  it  was 
clear  that  full  diagnostic  characters  could  not  be  offered. 
There  can  be  no  possible  discredit  attaching  to  any  one  who 
does  not  happen  to  be  able  to  recognise  this  entozoon  at  once. 
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Considering  the  striking  pathological  features  associated  with 
the  large-mouthed  maw-worm,  it  has  all  along  appeared  to 
me  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  should  have 
been  paid  to  it  in  this  country. 

The  worm  in  question  was  first  described  by  the  illustrious 
Rudolphi,  who  entitled  it  Spiroptera  megastoma .  I  have  his 
Entozoorum  Synopsis  for  the  year  1819  now  lying  before  me, 
and  at  p.  22  his  description  runs  as  follows  : — Spiroptera 
capitis  discreti  ore  magno  nudo,  cauda  feminse  rectiuscula 
acuta,  maris  simpliciter  spirali,  corpusculis  rotundis  ad  basin 
penis  styliformis.” 

Since  Rudolphi’s  time  much  has  been  added  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  entozoon,  both  as  regards  its  characters  and  preva¬ 
lence.  The  worm  has  been  observed  by  Schultze,  Chabert, 
and  frequently  also  by  Andral,  but  the  best  accounts  of  it  are 
those  given  by  Gurth,  Valenciennes,  andDujardin.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  also  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Schneider,  who,  by 
his  laborious  examination  of  nematoid  worms,  and  consequent 
monograph,  has  done  so  much  to  set  at  rest  disputed  points 
in  connection  with  the  determination  of  nematode  species. 
Respecting  the  Spiroptere  du  Clieval ,  Dujardin,  in  writing 
probably  in  the  year  1844,  observes  that  “  Rudolphi  at  first 
studied  this  helminth  from  examples  found  in  great  number 
at  Berlin  by  Reckleben,  in  tubercles  of  the  stomach  of  two 
horses.  Quite  recently,  M.  Valenciennes,  at  Paris,  has  found 
it  frequently  in  tumours  from  twenty  to  forty  millimetres  in 
size  in  the  stomach  of  eleven  horses  out  of  twenty-five  that 
he  had  subjected  to  this  kind  of  research.  These  tumours 
lodged  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  canal  are  perforated  by  several  holes  traversing  the 
mucous  membrane.  They  are  divided  internally  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  folds  into  numerous  intercommunicating  cavities,  and 
filled  with  sometimes  solid  mucus  and  very  many  Spirop- 
teras.  It  is  from  examples  collected  by  M.  Valenciennes 
that  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  parasite.5’  So  far  as 
regards  the  description  of  the  worm,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  Dujardin’s  account  is  minute  and  admirable  in  all 
respects.  1  think  it  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  matter 
of  recording  diagnostic  characters,  no  naturalist  has  ever 
exceeded  the  Rennes  Professeur  in  carefulness  and  accuracy 
of  detail ;  his  measurements  are  marvels  of  minute  and  labo¬ 
rious  precision. 

An  interesting  point  connected  with  these  stomach  worms 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  Gurlt  (as  I  gather  from  several 
writers  who  quote  from  his  Path.  Anat vol.  i,  p.  351, 
Tab.  V  and  VI)  recognised  two  varieties  of  this  stomach 
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worm,  one  of  which  he  termed  Sp.  meg.,  veer .  major.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Schneider  to  show  that  these  larger  forms  were 
altogether  a  distinct  species,  which,  following  out  his  differing 
views  of  classification,  he  has  termed  Filaria  microstoma , 
(Monographie  der  Nematoden,  1866,  s.  98).  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  Rudolphi  and  his  successors  should  confound 
these  two  forms  together,  and  it  is  also  not  a  little  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  smaller  of  the  two  species  is  that  which  has  the 
larger  mouth.  Practically,  veterinarians  will  probably  rest 
content  to  know  that  whilst  the  Filaria  megastoma  of  Schnei¬ 
der  occupies  tumours  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  the  F.  micro¬ 
stoma  is  always  to  be  found  free  in  the  cavity  of  that  organ. 

Relying,  for  the  most  part  on  Schneider’s  and  Dujardin’s 
descriptions,  verified  as  they  have  been  in  many  particulars 
by  myself,  I  think  the  following  abridged  characters  may 
serve  as  a  useful  means  of  identirication  : — Body  filiform, 
that  of  the  male  reaching  nearly  one-third  and  that  of  the 
female  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length.  A  well  marked  con¬ 
striction  separates  the  so-called  head  from  the  body.  The 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  four  thick  horny  lips,  the  dorso- 
ventral  pair  being  the  larger.  The  tail  of  the  male  is  spirally 
twisted,  and  furnished  with  lateral  membranous  bands  sup¬ 
ported  by  three  or  four  ribs.  There  are  five  pairs  of  papillae, 
one  of  which  is  placed  below  the  anal  aperture.  The  tail  is 
bluntly  pointed  in  both  sexes.  The  vulva  of  the  female  is 
placed  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch  below  the  head.  The 
eggs  are  linear,  oblong,  or  very  narrow,  with  thick  shells,  and 
the  male  is  supplied  with  two  curved  spicules  of  unequal 
size.  Such  are  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
remarkable  parasite. 

Turning  to  the  practical  bearings  of  the  subject,  I  may 
observe  that  we  stand  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Spooner 
Hart,  of  Calcutta.  The  specimens  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  originally  contributed 
by  Mr.  Hart,  and  they  have  been  formally  alluded  to  in  our 
Report  on  Parasites  from  India,  ( The  Veterinarian,  for 
November,  1874.)  In  a  previous  communication,  Mr.  Hart 
had  himself  very  carefully  described  the  tumours,  which  he 
not  inappropriately  designated  “  abodes.”  His  papers  were 
published  in  this  Journal  in  the  year  1874  (pp.  666-670,  and 
PP.  786-788). 

Towards  the  close  of  November  of  the  present  year,  I 
received  another  interesting  communication  on  this  subject. 
The  letter  -was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Charles  Percivall,  V.S., 
11th  Hussars,  and  is  dated  from  Umballa,  Punjaub,  Nov.  9, 
1876.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 
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“  By  this  mail  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to 
the  Veterinary  College,  with  a  view  of  being  submitted  to 
you  for  investigation,  a  “  morbid  specimen”  containing  para¬ 
sites  taken  from  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  of  a  troop 
horse  of  the  11th  Hussars. 

The  animal,  a  waler,  was  11  years  old,  had  been  6  years 
a  trooper,  and  always  enjoyed  good  health  ;  death  took  place 
suddenly  on  the  5tli  November,  from  collapse. 

Post-mortem  Examination  disclosed  extensive  exudation 
into  and  infiltration  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  caecum  and 
colon  from  extravasation  of  blood ;  the  whole  tract  of  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  of  these  intestines  being  similarly  affected. 

The  coats  of  the  stomach  appeared  healthy,  excepting  the 
presence  of  two  small  tumours  on  the  mucous  coat,  one  of 
which  forms  the  specimen  I  now  send.” 

Up  to  the  time  at  [which  I  am  now  writing  (Dec.  13), 
Mr.  Percivall’s  contribution  had  not  been  received ;  but 
it  needs  no  special  examination  to  determine  either  the 
character  of  the  small  tumour  or  its  contents.*  What  part 
these  nematode  parasites  are  enabled  to  play  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pathological  changes  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the 
singular  growths  associated  with  them ;  but  as  regards  the 
symptomatology  of  such  cases,  little  or  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  attempted.  I  therefore  regard  Mr.  Percivall’s  note  of  the 
facts  observed  in  his  patient’s  case  as  a  really  valuable  clinical 
step.  Evidences,  such  as  this  case  affords,  encourage  me  in  the 
belief  that  our  continued  efforts  in  the  cause  of  practical 
helminthology  may  yet  be  productive  of  results  indicating  a 
clear  advance  in  one  of  the  departments  of  veterinary 
medicine. 

Lastly,  I  may  add,  that  those  who  have  read  the  Ceylon 
Company’s  report  on  the  fatal  epidemic  affecting  the  mules 
of  the  Mauritius  (as  given  in  our  last  number)  cannot  fail  to 
have  observed  that  the  worm  called  Ascaris  vermicularis  by 
Mr.  Bradshaw  is  none  other  than  our  Spiroptera  megastoma . 
I  have,  indeed,  already  so  pronounced  upon  it ;  but  wish  to 
add  that  the  description  of  the  tumour  precisely  corresponds 
with  those  given  in  previously  published  records  ;  whilst  the 
word  “  reticulated”  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  honey¬ 
comb-like  appearance  presented  by  these  worm-tumours.  I 
think  that  the  expression  ‘  alveolar/  would  equally  well,  if 
not  better,  convey  to  the  professional  reader  the  true  patho¬ 
logical  character  of  these  growths  when  seen  on  section.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Spooner  Hart  compared  these 

*  On  the  eve  of  our  going  to  press  the  specimen  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Per- 
civall  came  safely  to  hand. 
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structures,  which  he  terms  f  abodes/  to  mole-hills ;  but  there 
is  no  good  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  wanderings  of 
the  parasites  are  in  any  sense  comparable  to  the  underground 
burrowings  produced  by  the  mole.  In  like  manner  the  ex¬ 
pression  c  nidus/  employed  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  though  admi¬ 
rably  suggestive  of  the  nest-like  appearance  of  the  growths, 
is  to  some  extent  misleading,  as  it  implies  that  the  worm- 
contents  constitute  a  nide  or  brood.  Possibly,  it  may  turn 
out  that  all  the  nematodes  in  each  tumour  have  been  bred  in 
the  spot  where  they  are  found  ;  but,  at  present,  all  the  worms 
thus  obtained  have  been  shown  to  be  sexually  mature. 
Earlier  stages  of  growth,  which  should  now  be  diligently 
sought  for,  may  reveal  an  intermediate  stage  of  development, 
not  only  of  the  pathological  condition  itself,  but  of  its  con¬ 
tained  helminths.  Widely  dissimilar  as  the  two  principal 
maw-worms  are,  it  would  not  greatly  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  Spiroptera  megastoma  and  S.  microstoma  are  dimorphic 
conditions  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  entozoon.  Professor 
Ercolani’s  determination  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Ascaris  mflexa  and  A.  vesicularis  at  all  events  suggests  a 
suspension  of  the  judgment  on  this  point,  until  special  in¬ 
quiries  are  conducted  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
maw-worms  of  solipeds.  v 
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By  Richard  V.  Tuson,  F.C.S.,  Lond.  and  Berlin,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  myself,  appeared  in  The 
Field  newspaper,  published  in  the  week  ending  the  25th  of 
November  last : — 

“  About  ten  days  ago  one  of  a  number  of  pheasants,  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  been  poisoned,  was  sent  to  me  for  analysis. 
On  examining  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  contents  for  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  substances  most  commonly  used  in 
malicious  poisoning,  none  were  detected,  but  in  the  craw  of 
the  bird  I  discovered  yew  leaves.  Comminuted  leaves  of  the 
same  noxious  plant  were  also  found  in  the  gizzard,  and  by  the 
odour,  etc.,  distinct  evidences  of  the  existence  of  yew  in  the 
intestines  were  likewise  obtained.  The  pheasant  in  question 
having  died  under  suspicious  circumstances,  no  poison  having 
been  detected  by  the  ordinary  chemical  tests,  and  yew — a 
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well-known  poison  to  many  animals— -having  been  discovered 
in  considerable  quantity  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  I  reported  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  bird  was 
killed  through  the  eating  of  yew  leaves.  This  case  is  so 
unique  that  although,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have 
had  to  chemically  investigate  no  less  than  from  600  to  700 
cases  of  poisoning  in  many  kinds  of  the  lower  animals,  I 
have  never  before  met  with,  or  even  heard  of,  an  instance 
in  which  yew  has  proved  fatal  to  birds.  The  rarity  of  such 
an  occurrence  has  induced  me  to  communicate  the  above 
facts  to  your  journal,  in  the  hope  that  their  relation  may 
prove  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  especially  to  such 
of  them  as  are  preservers  of  pheasants.” 

In  The  Field ,  of  the  2nd  of  December  last,  the  subjoined 
letter  appeared  : — 

“  Two  distinct  instances  of  pheasants  having  been  poisoned 
by  yew  leaves,  almost  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Professor 
Tuson,  have  occurred  here  within  the  last  two  years.  One 
morning,  towards  the  end  of  November,  two  years  ago,  my 
gamekeeper  brought  to  me  five  dead  pheasants,  stating  that 
lie  had  found  them  close  together  in  one  of  the  coverts,  and 
that  they  must  have  been  poisoned.  I  examined  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  them  all,  and  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  poisons;  but  I  found  the  crops  of  all 
quite  filled  with  the  leaves  of  the  Irish  yew.  In  the  crops  of 
two  a  few  common  grass  seeds  were  found  in  addition  to  the 
yew  leaves.  The  gizzards  of  all  contained  portions  of  Irish 
yew  leaves.  In  the  covert  where  the  dead  birds  were  found 
two  Irish  yew  trees  stand  close  together.  The  common  yew 
abounds  throughout  all  the  woods,  and  it  was  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  yards  from  these  two  Irish  yew  trees  where  the 
birds  were  picked  up.  Last  year,  about  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  very  same  place,  my  gamekeeper  brought  in  three 
dead  pheasants.  I  opened  and  examined  them  with  precisely 
the  same  result,  as  their  crops  and  gizzards  contained  nothing 
hut  Irish  yew  leaves.  As  it  is  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  these,  the  only  two  Irish  yews  in  the  w’oods,  where  any 
dead  pheasants  have  been  found,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  pheasants  might  feed  on  the  common  yew  with 
impunity,  but  that  the  leaves  of  the  Irish  yew  were  certainly 
fatal  to  them. 

I  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to  ascertain  to  which  species  of 
yew  the  leaves  belong  that  were  found  in  the  crop  of  the 
birds  examined  by  Professor  Tuson ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  it 
would  interest  many  other  of  your  readers  besides  myself  to 
know  whether  any  Irish  yew  trees  grow  near  the  spot  where 
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the  dead  birds  were  found,  as  a  means  of  showing  whether 
in  the  case  of  the  yew  the  poisons  known  to  exist  in  the 
parent  tree  are  intensified  in  the  variety. 

Cwm,  Aberystwith.  George  W.  Cosens.” 

I  next  wrote  to  The  Field  that : — 

“  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cosen’s  interesting  letter  in 
reply  to  mine  on  the  above  subject,  I  have  conferred  with 
my  colleague.  Dr.  Cobbold,  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  who  kindly  informs  that  f  although 
botanists  agree  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  yew,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  Irish  form  is,  at  least,  a  distinct 
variety.  Bentham  says  that  the  Irish  or  Florence  Court 
yew,  a  shrub,  with  erect  branches,  is  a  garden  variety  of  the 
common  yew.’ 

To  this  I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  both  varieties, 
and  that  I  find  that  while  the  English  may  be  popularly 
described  as  having  its  leaflets  arranged  in  a  pinnate  (feather¬ 
like)  fashion,  the  Irish  has  its  leaflets  arranged  spirally 
around  the  leaf-stork.  Fortunately  I  preserved  part  of  the 
yew  I  found  in  the  craw  of  the  pheasant  referred  to  in  my 
first  letter,  and  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  state  that  it  was  of 
the  English  variety.  The  whole  subject  of  poisoning  by  yew 
is  so  important  that  I  have  undertaken  to  investigate  it  in 
the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
toxic  principle  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  explain  away  the 
many  contradictory  statements  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  relative  to  its  fatal  effects.” 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xlix,  p.  844.) 

The  Lamiace.®  of  Lindley,  Labiates  of  other  authors,  has 
now  to  be  described.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
varied,  and  useful  of  all  the  orders  that  we  have  examined, 
being  very  rich  in  every  way,  yielding  many  beautiful 
flowers  ;  it  is  diagnosed  by  Professor  Lindley  as  follows : — 

LAMIA  CEAE. — Labiates. 

Echial  exogens ,  irregular  unsymmetrical  flowers,  and  four 
distinct  units. 

We  copy  the  following  description  of  the  order  from  Ben- 
tham’s  ‘  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,’  as  being  clear  and 
distinct 
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“  Labiate. — The  Labiate  Family. — Herbs,  or  rarely 
shrubs,  with  quadrangular  stems  or  branches,  and  leaves 
always  opposite.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  or 
tracts,  rarely  solitary  in  each  axil,  more  frequently  in  cymes, 
often  so  closely  clustered  that  the  two  opposite  cymes  appear 
like  one  whorl  of  six,  ten,  or  more  flowers  (sometimes  called 
a  verticillaster  or  false  whorl),  the  whole  forming  usually  a 
terminal  compound  spike,  raceme,  or  panicle  (more  strictly 
termed  a  thyrsus). 

Besides  the  pair  of  floral  leaves  or  bracts  under  the 
whorls,  there  are  often  smaller  bracts  to  each  flower  in 
the  whorl.  Calyx  five-toothed,  or  rarely  two  or  three-lobed ; 
corolla  with  a  distinct  tube  and  a  more  or  less  irregular  four 
or  five-lobed  limb,  usually  forming  two  lips ;  stamens  two 
or  four,  in  two  pairs ;  ovary  four-lobed,  with  one  erect  ovule 
in  each  lobe,  and  a  single  style  rising  from  the  centre,  and 
shortly  cleft  at  the  top  into  two  stigmatic  lobes.  Fruit  en¬ 
closed  in  the  persistent  calyx  separating  into  four  small  one- 
seeded  seed-like  nuts.* 

Such  is  a  very  clear  description  of  the  Labiatse,  a  natural 
order  which  includes  as  many  as  one  hundred  genera,  num¬ 
bering  as  many  as  2500  species.  A  summary  of  the  value  of 
the  order  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remarks  by  Dr. 
Lindley  : — 

“  Labiates  are  in  ail  cases  destitute  of  any  deleterious 
secretions;  for  the  most  part  they  are  fragrant  and  aromatic, 
have  been  used  as  tonics,  and  are  valuable  as  kitchen  herbs  for 
sauces,  and  flavouring  cooked  dishes ;  some  are  employed  by 
perfumers,  many  are  admired  for  their  beauty,  especially  a 
species  of  sage;  some  furnish  a  substance  resembling  camphor 
in  its  nature  ;  a  small  number  are  simply  astringent ;  and 
a  very  few  are  eatable,  though  perhaps  not  worth  eating,  such 
as  the  roots  of  Stachys  palustris ,  which  is  the  panax  coloni 
of  old  writers,  and  some  species  related  to  Ocymum  whose 
tubers  are  reported  to  be  a  common  esculent  in  Madagascar. 
Without  pretending  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  uses  to  which 
these  common  plants  have  been  applied,  a  small  number  of 
cases  will  be  found  a  suflicent  indication  of  them. 

Among  the  mere  aromatics  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
Patchouli,  or  Puscha  Pat,  some  unknown  species  of  Plec - 
trantlius  or  Coleus,  a  plant  of  which  large  quantities  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  Penang  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows. 
Its  strong-smelling  leaves  are  supposed  to  keep  off  contagion. 
It  is  used  in  this  country  as  an  article  in  perfumery. 

Next  to  this  comes  Lavender,  the  Lavandula  vera  of  De 

*  P.  409. 
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Candolle.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  contain  a  fragrant 
volatile  oil  in  great  abundance,  together  with  a  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple.  They  are  carminative,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  but  are 
more  employed  in  perfumery  than  in  medicine.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  have  been  used  as  sternutatories.  Oil  of  Lavender 
is  obtained  by  distillation,  and  is  sometimes  given  in  hysteria 
and  nervous  headache  ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  Eau 
de  Cologne,  and  the  Yinaigre  aux  quatre  voleurs.  French 
Lavender,  Lavandula  spica  of  De  Candolle,  is  less  frequent 
and  not  employed  medicinally.  It  yields  what  is  called 
oil  of  spike,  which  is  used  by  painters  on  porcelain,  and  in 
the  preparations  of  varnishes  for  artists.  The  oil  of  mentha 
citrata  is  extremely  fragrant,  with  much  the  odour  of  oil  of 
bergamot. 

These  fragrant  and  aromatic  qualities  render  many  valu¬ 
able  as  stimulating  medicines.  Mint,  for  example  ( Mentha 
viridis ),  is  not  merely  used  as  a  sauce,  but  as  an  aromatic 
and  carminative,  in  the  form  of  oil  of  spearmint  and  spear¬ 
mint  water.  Pennyroyal,  the  Mentha  pulegium ,  and  the 
M.  rotundifolia ,  aquatica  and  arvensis  have  similar  quali¬ 
ties,  but  the  most  useful  among  them  is  peppermint,  an  aro¬ 
matic  stimulant  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  mints.  It 
is  employed  in  medicine  for  several  purposes,  principally 
to  expel  flatus,  to  cover  the  unpleasant  taste  of  other 
medicines,  and  to  relieve  nausea  and  griping  pains  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  volatile  oil  is  sometimes  taken  as  an 
antispasmodic  ;  it  is  what  gives  their  flavour  to  peppermint 
lozenges.  Hedeoma  pulegioides,  the  Pennyroyal  of  the  North 
Americans,  has  a  great  popular  reputation  as  an  emmena- 
gogue.  Camilla  Mariana  is  beneficially  employed  in  infusion 
in  slight  fevers  and  colds,  with  a  view  to  excite  perspiration. 
Leonotis  nepetifolia,  Leucas  Martinicensis ,  Marcypianthus 
hyptoides,  all  are  employed  in  Brazil  for  medicating  baths, 
prescribed  for  rheumatism  attacks.  Some  are  diuretic  and  dia¬ 
phoretics,  such  as  Allontl\us  suavis  used  in  Brazil  in  spasmodic 
strangury,  Glechon  spathulatus ,  Ocymum  incanescens ,  Peltodon 
radicans ,  and  many  other  kinds  of  Hyptis.  As  carminatives 
and  antispasmodics  we  have  all  the  culinary  species,  such 
as  Mint  ( Mentha  viridis )  ;  Basil  (various  species  of  Ocy¬ 
mum)  ;  Marjoram  (of  Origanum)  ;  Savories  (of  Satureia), 
Lavendula,  Nyme,  Sage,  Hyssop,  &c.* 

Many  of  the  forms  above  quoted  have  been  introduced 
to  our  gardens,  such  as  the  Sage,  Basil  and  Savory  which 
are  used  in  our  kitchens.  The  Lavenders  as  perfumes  and 
stimulating,  and  carminative  medicinal  adjuncts  and  Rose- 

*  See  ‘Vegetable  Kiugdom. 
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mary,  which  is  a  common  country  remedy  for  colds,  is 
usually  boiled  in  cyder  and  given  hot  in  which  it  puts  into  a 
perspiration  as  readily  as  a  strong  dose  of  camphor,  and, 
indeed,  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  possessing  the  same 
active  principles.  It  is  also  used  to  prevent  baldness,  and  is 
extolled  as  of  great  use  in  the  growth  of  hair.  As  a  proof  of 
the  extensive  use  of  Rosemary  in  domestic  medicine,  it 
may  be  stated  that  few  country,  gardens  are  without  it,  though 
we  have  heard  of  a  somewhat  ungallant  set  having  been  made 
against  this  shrub,  because  in  the  Midland  Counties  it  is 
asserted  that  “  Rosemary  will  only  grow  where  the  mistress 
is  master.” 

Our  native  flora  presents  us  with  about  18  or  20  genera, 
containing  somewhere  about  90  species,  many  of  which  are 
active  and  useful  plants,  some  of  which  we  shall  refer  to 
under  the  following  names  : — 


All  yielding  stimulating 
essential  oils. 


1.  Mint 

2.  Pennyroyal 

3.  Thyme 

4.  Marjoram. 

5.  Sage. — In  sore  throats,  and  as  a  kitchen  herb. 

6.  Balm. — In  cool  tankard,  Eau  de  Carmes,  &c. 

7.  Horehound — As  a  cough  medicine. 


All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  sage,  which  we  grow 
in  our  gardens,  are  native  plants  ;  indeed,  the  mints  are  with 
us  a  large  genus,  all  the  species  of  which  are  aromatic  and 
carminative,  peppermint,  spearmint,  and  pennyroyalmint 
being  as  well  known  to  the  cottager  as  to  the  chemist.  These 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for  the  purposes 
of  distillation,  and  the  essential  oils  from  them  contain  all 
the  stimulant,  carminative,  and  other  properties  of  these 
plants  in  an  elegant  and  convenient  form. 

Waters  derived  from  mints  are  much  used  as  menstrua,  if 
not  to  augment,  at  least  to  conceal  or  flavour,  more  active 
medicines. 

In  the  same  manner  Thyme  and  Marjoram  are  distilled 
for  their  powerful  essential  oils  which  are,  perhaps,  oftener 
used  in  stimulating  liniments  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  oil  of  thyme  and  oil  of  organy  of  the  farrier  is  in  con¬ 
stant  requisition,  so  is  oil  of  spike,  but  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
gets  them  genuine.  Turpentine,  coloured  and  flavoured  with 
a  little  of  the  rougher  kinds  of  these  oils,  doing  duty  for 
what  is  too  often  charged  at  a  more  extravagant  price  than 
proper  remedies  by  the  educated  practitioners.  Marjoram 
and  sage,  as  well  as  some  of  the  mints,  thyme,  and  other 
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aromatic  herbs  of  the  order,  are  in  constant  requisition  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  uses 
in  this  department  are  of  great  advantage,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  not  only  do  they  render  our  food  more  agree¬ 
able  and  acceptable,  but  also  aid  in  rendering  them  more 
easy  of  digestion. 

Balm  is  also  a  garden  herb,  its  uses  being  to  flavour  drinks 
and  cool  cups  of  different  kinds.  Distilled  with  spirit  and 
spices,  it  formed  the  celebrated  eau  de  Carmes,  the  water 
of  the  Carmelite  Friars,  at  one  time  so  celebrated  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  or  remedy  in  sea-sickness. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  original  receipt  for  making 
this  water  of  the  bare-footed  Carmelites,  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  of  Paris,  who  sell  a  vast 
quantity  of  this  celebrated  water ;  it  is  much  esteemed  in 
France  as  a  stomachic,  a  cosmetic,  and  a  stimulant. 

Take  of  spirit  of  balm,  8  pints  ;  lemon-peel,  4  pints  ;  nut¬ 
megs,  7 ;  coriander  seeds  of  each,  2  pints  ;  rosemary,  mar¬ 
joram,  thyme,  hyssop,  cinnamon,  sage,  aniseed,  cloves, 
angelica  (roots),  of  each  1  pint ;  mix,  distil,  and  keep  it  for 
a  year  in  an  ice-house.* 

Horehound  is  well  known  as  a  domestic  medicinal  plant, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  most  cottage  gardens — *  Hore¬ 
hound  Tea 5  being  esteemed  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  cases 
of  chronic  cough,  and  perhaps  its  bitter  tonic  effects  aid  in 
giving  appetite  and  strengthening  the  constitution. 


REPORT  OF  CASES. 

By  T.  D.  Broad,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Bath. 

1.  Parturient  Apoplexy. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1875,  I  was  called  to  attend  an  aged 
cow  of  the  shorthorn  breed.  She  was  in  fair  condition,  and  had 
calved  on  the  previous  day.  At  about  5  a.m.  she  was  observed 
to  be  staggering,  and  a  dose  of  salts  was  immediately  given. 

I  saw  her  again  at  10  a.m.,  and  found  her  down  and  un¬ 
able  to  rise,  but  not  entirely  unconscious.  Pulse  65,  not 
full ;  temperature  99'5°. 

I  gave  her  01.,  Ricini  01.  Tiglii  Tqxx,  Pot.  Ant.  Tar. 
5’j>  Mag-  Sulph.,  and  Sulph.  aa  Gent,  and  Zingib.  aa 
3iv,  to  be  repeated  in  the  evening  if  the  bowels  were  not 

*  See  Cooley’s  ‘  Practical  Receipts/ 
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acting;  thin  gruel  and  warm-water  enemas  were  ordered  to 
be  administered. 

11th,  10  a.m. — Bowels  not  acting;  pulse  68, intermitting, 
not  full;  temperature  99' 5° ;  less  conscious,  head  resting  on 
the  side  ;  has  sweated  considerably. 

Give  01.  Ricini  giv?  and  repeat  gruel  and  enemas. 

Six  p.m. — Head  still  on  the  side ;  she  moaned  slightly, 
and  was  restless;  pulse  75,  slightly  intermitting;  tempera¬ 
ture  101‘5°;  hard  fseces  in  quantity  found  in  rectum  for  the 
first  time. 

Give  01.  Ricini  ^iv,  and  repeat  gruel  and  enemas. 

12th,  10  a.m. — More  conscious  ;  holds  her  head  up  and 
eats  a  little  green  food ;  more  faeces  in  rectum ;  secretion 
of  milk  returning ;  pulse  80  ;  temp.  102.° 

Give  Gent,  and  Zingib.  aa  3iv,  and  continue  gruel  and 
enemas.  During  the  day  she  drank  water  freely,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  eat  green  food. 

loth. — This  morning  she  got  on  her  fore  feet  and  tried  to 
get  up ;  bowels  acting  slightly  for  the  first  time ;  pulse  75, 
intermittent;  temperature  101T°;  head  and  neck  still 
slightly  twisted. 

Give  Gent,  and  Zingib.  aa  .^iv  and  gruel.  During  the 
day  she  got  up  and  walked  about  and  fed,  after  which  she 
did  not  require  any  more  medicine. 

On  September  21st,  1875,  I  was  called  to  an  aged  cow,  of 
the  shorthorn  breed,  in  fair  condition,  which  had  calved  on 
the  previous  day  ;  was  found  down  early  in  the  morning.  I 
treated  her  much  like  the  above  case  until  the  evening  of  the 
22nd,  when  she  became  quite  unconscious,  and  the  owner 
did  not  wish  me  to  do  anything  more  for  her. 

I  ordered  a  person  to  remain  and  keep  her  well  bolstered 
up  with  bundles  of  straw,  and  prevent  her  from  knocking 
herself  about  as  much  as  possible.  By  the  evening  of  the 
2ord  she  began  to  recover  consciousness,  and  on  the  24th  she 
got  up  and  walked  about,  and  did  not  receive  any  further 
active  treatment  beyond  the  administering  of  plenty  of 
gruel. 

On  the  25th  she  was  able  to  walk  into  the  field  and  eat  a 
little  grass,  but  did  not  recover  her  appetite  or  strength,  and 
died  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  without  my  seeing  her 
again. 

In  June,  1875,  Mr.  Thomas,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  told  me  that  he  had,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
treated  successfully  every  case  of  parturient  apoplexy  to 
which  he  had  been  called  early  by  giving  Rtx  doses  ofrTinct. 
of  Aconite  or  Tinct.  of  Belladonna,  or  both,  repeating  the 
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close  every  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
symptoms  of  the  case. 

Some  years  since  I  treated  a  case,  to  which  I  had  been 
called  very  early,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Mr. 
James  Moore,  in  his  e  Outlines  of  Veterinary  Homoeopathy,’ 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  saving  it.  In  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  purgative  medicines  should  not  be  administered  in  too 
large  and  continued  doses,  otherwise  the  animal  may  die 
from  exhaustion,  even  should  she  recover  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  stand. 


2.  Stricture  of  the  Urethra. 

On  February  20th,  1876,1  was  called  by  a  lady  to  attend 
a  well-bred  five-year-old  bay  gelding,  which  she  had  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  17th,  and  which  had  that  evening  shown 
symptoms  of  pain,  being  unable  to  stale  except  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  this  very  often.  On  catching  some  of  the  urine 
next  day  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  had  the  appearance  of  thin  glue, 
a  condition  which  was  also  observed  on  the  straw  of  the  bed. 
On  testing  it  I  found  that  it  was  free  from  albumen,  and  that 
its  gluey  property  was  referable  to  mucus  having  undergone 
decomposition  from  retention  in  the  bladder. 

After  treating  the  case  with  physic,  opiates,  tonics,  &c., 
and  attending  to  diet  and  exercise  for  a  reasonable  time, 
without  obtaining  any  benefit,  I  proposed  that  the  horse 
should  be  sent  to  my  infirmary,  so  that  I  might  pass  the 
catheter ;  but  the  owner  objected,  as  she  said  that  she  was 
determined  to  return  the  horse  to  the  dealer  of  whom  it  had 
been  purchased.  Under  these  circumstances  the  treatment 
was  continued  for  six  weeks.  During  the  negotiations  the 
horse  continued  to  lose  condition,  and  his  complaint  did  not 
improve,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  not  worked,  and  that 
great  care  was  taken  in  reference  to  feeding,  &c. 

The  lady,  finding  that  she  had  no  legal  claim  on  the  seller, 
sent  the  horse  to  my  place.  I  immediately  tried  to  pass  the 
catheter,  but  could  not  when  the  horse  was  standing.  After 
casting  him,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  penis 
out  of  the  sheath;  in  fact,  I  thought  I  should  be  obliged  to 
put  the  horse  under  chloroform  to  enable  me  to  get  hold  of 
it;  however,  I  succeeded  at  last,  and  passed  the  catheter  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  there 
appeared  to  be  a  stricture.  With  care  and  patience  1  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  the  catheter  through  the  stricture,  and  after 
emptying  the  bladder  I  allowed  the  catheter  to  remain  in  the 
urethra  some  little  time. 
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The  result  of  the  operation  was  a  perfect  success,  as  from 
that  time  to  the  present  there  has  never  been  a  return  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  horse  has  been  in  regular  work  ever 
since. 

8.  Calculus  in  the  Urethra ,  and  Urinary  Complaints. 

A  few  months  previous  to  the  above  case  a  gentleman 
sent  a  valuable  five-year-old  hunter,  which  he  had  recently 
purchased,  for  my  opinion  in  reference  to  his  being  almost 
constantly  staling.  I  suggested  passing  the  catheter,  which 
was  agreed  to.  In  passing  it  I  found  an  obstruction  about 
fifteen  inches  from  the  end  of  the  penis,  which  turned  out 
to  he  a  good-sized  calculus,  which  I  was  enabled  to  remove, 
and  since  which  time  the  horse  has  not  shown  any  symptom 
of  urinary  disease. 

On  the  4th  instant  I  was  requested  to  go  and  examine 
a  six-year-old  hunter  for  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Malmesbury,  Wilts,  the  horse  having  for  the  last  six  weeks 
been  almost  continually  attempting  to  stale,  but  could  only 
do  so  in  small  quantities.  He  had  gone  back  much  in  con¬ 
dition,  and  had  not  lain  down  during  the  time,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  he  was  in  a  loose  box.  Previous  to  my  seeing 
the  case  it  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  a  farrier.  Upon 
examination  I  found  that  there  was  not  much  systemic  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  I  therefore  suggested  that  I  should  treat  the  case 
for  a  week,  and  if  then  the  animal  was  not  better  I  would 
pass  the  catheter.  Having  with  me  some  ordinary  camphor 
and  nitre  balls,  I  left  six — one  to  be  given  daily.  On 
visiting  the  horse  yesterday  I  found  that  on  the  third  day 
after  I  saw  him  he  began  to  stale  freely,  and  to  lie 
down ;  he  then  appeared  all  right,  and  not  to  require  further 
treatment. 

Some  time  since  I  was  shown  by  Mr.  Dring  an  immense 
size  bladder  of  a  four-year-old  horse,  which  was  as  full  as 
possible  of  sabulous  deposit.  The  case  had  been  for  some 
considerable  time  under  his  care.  The  urine  as  it  passed  oft* 
clearly  showed  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  I  believe  the 
weight  of  the  deposit  was  nearly  twenty  pounds. 

4.  Haemoptysis. 

On  July  23ra,  1875,  I  examined  a  seven-year-old  well- 
bred  bay  gelding,  and  did  not  detect  any  unsoundness. 
He  was  worked  daily  in  double  harness  until  August  2nd, 
when,  after  going  ten  miles  and  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  house  the  party  was  going  to,  he  commenced  to 
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bleed  at  the  nostrils  and  mouth.  I  saw  him  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  found  his  nostrils  and  mouth  covered  with 
frothy  blood.  He  was  much  exhausted,  but  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  on  the  next  day  to  be  able  to  walk  to 
my  place,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  on  the  following  day 
to  his  owner’s  stable,  a  further  distance  of  six  miles.  After 
being  kept  in  a  loose  box  and  well  fed  for  a  week,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  quite  well,  and  was  put  to  work  ;  but 
when  worked  in  a  hilly  district  he  occasionally  bleeds  a 
little,  and  if  worked  hard  sometimes  shows  distress.  He 
was  kept  on  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  he  was 
purchased  by  a  country  horse  dealer,  who  sold  him  to  one  of 
his  customers,  and  two  months  afterwards  he  dropped  dead 
when  working  in  harness. 

Epistaxis,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  is  not  an  uncommon 
case ;  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  harness  horses  in  the 
summer,  and  to  those  not  in  good  working  condition.  It  does 
occasionally  also  occur  in  hunters  when  not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  seldom  requires  any  treatment.  It  may  be  known 
from  haemoptysis,  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  from  an  absence 
of  froth,  and  the  bleeding  occurring  only  from  one  nostril. 


Pathological  Contributions. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT, 

1869. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  November,  1876,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Y essels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 


SCHEDULED  COUNTRIES. 
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CATTLE  PLAGUE. 


With  reference  to  the  importation  of  foreign  animals,  the 
following  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  French  Senate: — 
“  At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  Dec.  &0th,  a  deputy  from 
Brittany  pointed  out  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  cattle 
markets  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  England  having  placed 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  cattle  into  the 
British  isles,  the  trade  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing. 
England,  he  said,  was  under  a  great  mistake  in  its  opinion 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Breton  cattle.  That  error 
ought  to  be  dissipated.  Whereas  the  sale  of  Breton  cattle  in 
England  in  1868  had  amounted  to  38,000,  this  year  only  800 
head  had  been  sold.  The  purchases  also  had  been  reduced 
from  15,000,000f.  to  an  insignificant  sum  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 

The  Minister  said  he  had  taken  the  matter,  and  more 
especially  the  existing  state  of  things,  into  his  consideration, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  establish  certain  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  which  would  satisfy  England.  A  Cattle  Plague 
Committee  had  been  formed  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  com¬ 
mittees  in  all  the  departments  of  France.  The  departments 
had  possibly  not  showed  the  desirable  anxiety  to  vote  the 
indispensable  funds  for  the  organisation  of  the  committee 
and  for  the  necessary  researches.  However,  the  urgency  of 
these  measures  was  now  better  understood,  and,  thanks  to 
them,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  England  would  again 
open  her  ports  to  the  French  cattle-markets.” 


CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Cattle  plague  exists  in  five  villages  in  the  district  of 
Alexandria,  Kherson,  Bussia.  In  the  district  of  Jassy,  cattle 
plague  has  ceased  at  Petressi,  Cobat-lui  Ivan,  Lucerni, 
Stardzoi,  and  in  the  Commune  of  Capon.  At  Scuchini  the 
epizootic  has  diminished,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-one  days,  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  veterinary 
police,  the  quarantine  will  be  raised.  The  disease  has, 
nevertheless,  made  a  fresh  appearance  in  the  towns  Lucerne, 
Baboloci,  and  Redin  Aldei. 

At  Taganrog  the  cattle  plague  has  nearly  disappeared,  only 
a  few  cases  showing  themselves  occasionally  in  this  district. 
To  the  northward  of  Berdianski  the  malady  has  increased, 
several  places  having  become  infected.  The  loss  has  been 
considerable,  but  within  twenty  miles  of  the  port  of  Taganrog 
there  is  no  cattle  plague.  Sheep  pox  exists,  but  does  not 
appear  to  spread.  Cattle  plague  has  also  broken  out  in 
Galicia,  in  the  districts  of  Sarnopol  and  Breczaez. 
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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

During  the  month  ending  October  28th,  only  forty-four 
cases  of  this  disease  were  reported  in  the  Netherlands;  this 
is  the  lowest  estimate  that  has  yet  been  reached.  A  year 
since  on  the  same  date  134  herds  of  cattle  were  infected,  and 
on  the  31st  of  October,  of  this  year  only  sixty  herds,  which 
is  seventy-four  less  than  last  year.  This  shows  a  considera¬ 
ble  diminution  in  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  still  continues  to  break  out  occasionally 
in  Switzerland,  notwithstanding  the  stringent  precautions 
which  are  adopted. 

The  disease  is  still  prevalent  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 


GLANDERS. 

The  importation  of  horses  from  the  Channel  Islands  into 
the  Department  of  Cotes  du  Nord  is  prohibited.  Glanders 
is  also  reported  among  horses  at  Koslin. 


SHEEP-POX. 

This  disease  exists  in  four  districts  in  Pomerania. 

HORSE  DISEASE  IN  EGYPT. 

According  to  latest  information  this  disease  is  de¬ 
creasing. 


Pacts  and  Observations. 


New  Human  Parasite. — The  December  issue  of  the 
c  Annals  of  Natural  History 9  gives  a  translation  of  M. 
Ravay’s  paper  on  Rhabditis  stercoralis  (‘  Comptes  Rendus,’ 
Oct.  9th,  1876,  p.  649).  This  minute  entozoon  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Normand  in  the  faeces  of  patients  affected 
with  what  is  called  the  Cochin  China  diarrhoea.  This 
nematode  when  full  grown  only  measures  about  the  A-_  0f  an 
inch.  It  is  most  frequently  encountered  in  the  half-grown 
state,  and  five  days  appear  sufficient  for  the  worm  to  arrive 
at  sexual  maturity.  In  the  immature  condition  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  abundant  in  the  intestines,  but  Dr.  Normand 
not  only  found  it  in  the  stomach  also,  but  likewise  in  the 
pancreatic  and  liver  ducts,  and  also  on  the  w  alls  of  the  gall¬ 
bladder.  This  entozoon  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
Rhabditis  terricola  of  Dujardin. — Eds. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN,  JANUARY  1,  1877. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicer e  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceko, 


IS  THE  FLESH  OF  DISEASED  ANIMALS  FIT  FOR  HUMAN 

FOOD? 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  have,  at 
some  time  or  other,  been  called  on  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  fitness,  for  human  food,  of  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
have  been  slaughtered  while  suffering  not  merely  from  a 
slight  temporary  derangement,  but  from  disease  of  a  kind 
which  is  palpable  and  easily  recognised. 

Among  the  diseases  which  are  presumed  to  render  the  flesh 
deleterious  are  the  various  contagious  maladies  of  stock. 
Also  active  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
all  forms  of  blood  poisoning. 

On  purely  physiological  grounds,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  sound  body,  and  perhaps  a  sound  mind,  can  only  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  state  of  typical  perfection  by  absolutely  pure  air, 
water,  and  food ;  but  in  this  world  of  natural  and  artificial 
adulteration,  we  all  know  that  such  luxuries  are  utterly  un¬ 
attainable,  and  the  hope  of  them  Utopian,  and  while  we  are 
constantly  proving  to  demonstration  on  scientific  principles, 
that  they  are  essentials,  we  are  also  perpetually  showing 
in  practice  that  life  can  be  in  some  way,  sustained  by  such 
modifications  of  them  as  circumstances  place  within  our 
reach. 

Theoretically,  nothing  can  he  more  simple  than  the  maxim, 
that  all  meat  from  animals  which  are  killed  while  in  the 
febrile  state  is  unwholesome ;  and  at  the  same  time  no  pro¬ 
position  can  be  more  hopelessly  unpractical.  What  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  meat  supply  if  the  maxim  were  carried 
into  practice?  If  the  thermometer  were  made  the  test  of 
the  health  of  our  animals,  and  all  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs 
were  rejected  by  the  butcher  when  the  mercury  stood  at  fever 
heat?  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  such  a  system 
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of  selection  would  exclude  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
animals  which  are,  under  present  circumstances,  consumed 
without  hesitation  or  suspicion,  and  what  is  most  significant, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  ill  effects  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  food. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  art  of  cooking  as  one 
means  of  gratifying  our  tastes.  We  can  never  realise  to  its 
full  extent  the  effect  of  the  process  in  destroying  organic 
poisons,  which  in  their  natural  state,  might  exert  a  deadly 
influence  on  our  organism.  Certainly,  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  have  died  of  anthracoid  diseases,  has  proved  actively 
poisonous  when  eaten  in  the  raw  state,  but  when  sufficiently 
cooked,  has  been  perfectly  innocuous.  Of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  large  consumption  of  diseased  meat,  viz.,  the  flesh  of 
animals  affected  with  pleuropneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  and  various  other  febrile  affections,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  by  rational  people,  and  it  is  readily  admitted 
that  no  obvious  mischief  results  from  eating  such  food  ;  the 
evidence,  in  fact,  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  flesh  of  dis¬ 
eased  animals  is  absolutely  nil.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
idea  of  eating  diseased  meat  is  distasteful ;  to  a  sensitive 
stomach  it  may  be  nauseating,  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  meat  is 
really  deleterious  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of 
fire. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  offer  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  meat  of  diseased 
animals  without  knowing  all  the  conditions  ;  but  the  meat- 
inspector’s  rough  test,  that  of  mere  ocular  inspection,  must  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  short  of  the  detection 
of  parasites,  which  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  If  the  carcase  dries  well,  and  the  flesh  is  firm 
and  satisfies  the  critical  eye  of  the  butcher,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  condemning  it,  although  the  inspector  may  be 
aware  that  the  animal  of  which  it  formed  a  part  was  at  the  time 
of  slaughter,  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  A  scientific  opinion  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
meat  must  necessarily  be  based  on  physiological  principles, 
and  as  it  cannot  be  acted  upon  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
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stated,  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  veterinary  surgeons 
should  consent  to  act  so  as  to  supersede  the  functions  of 
the  meat  inspector,  always  excepting  those  cases  in  which 
minute  examination  is  necessary.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  give 
what  is  called  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  indeed  on  any 
subject ;  but  it  might  be  difficult  to  sustain  an  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  deleterious  qualities  of  a  certain  portion  of 
beef  or  mutton  if  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  should  be 
called  in  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  veterinary 
surgeons  nor  medical  men  know  anything  of  the  conditions 
which  render  meat  unfit  for  human  food,  and  until  they 
have  arrived  at  some  conclusion  based  on  positive  evidence, 
our  conviction  is  that  the  matter  had  better  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  meat-inspector. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  HELD  DECEMBER  8th, 

1876. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present — Professors  Simon  ds,  Pritchard,  Brown  ;  Messrs  Batt, 
Collins,  J.  R.  Cox,  Dray,  Duguid,  Field,  Fleming,  Gowing, 
Harpley,  Hunt,  Moon,  Moore,  Naylor,  Talbot,  Withers,  Woodger, 
and  the  Secretarv. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  and  special  meetings  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Correspondence. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Wolverhampton,  regretting 
his  inability  to  attend  the  present  meeting. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  President  had  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Llome  Department  copies  of 
licensed  certificates  granted  under  Act  of  Parliament  to  perform 
experiments  on  living  animals. 

A  letter,  dated  October  10,  was  received  from  Mr.  Powys, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  acknowledging  receipt 
of  copies  of  Education  Scheme  and  of  amended  Bye-laws  to  be 
laid  before  the  Governors  at  their  next  meeting. 
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Also  another  letter  from  Mr.  Powys,  enclosing  copy  of  the 
amended  regulations  relating  to  students  of  the  Eoyal  Veterinary 
College. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  acknowledging  receipt  of  Education 
Scheme,  and  relative  to  the  new  Bye-laws  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  prior  to  July  next. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Walley,  wishing  to  he  informed  whether 
Mr.  Gregory  would  be  eligible  for  the  minor  examination  in  April 
next. 

He  was  referred  to  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Loch’s  letter  of 
July  27th,  which  was  entered  in  the  minute  hook.  He  had  been 
rejected  twice  under  the  new  system,  and  therefore  he  was  eligible 
to  come  up  once  more. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Simonds,  stating  that  the  Governors  of 
the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College  were  of  opinion  that  the  Examina¬ 
tions  ought  to  begin  on  the  3rd  or  4th  of  January  next,  instead 
of  before  Christmas. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Mayer,  requesting  to  be  informed  when  the 
Christmas  Examinations  were  to  be  held,  as  he  wished  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Cirencester  Agricultural  College. 

He  was  informed  of  the  wish  of  the  Governors  of  the  Eoyal 
Veterinary  College. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  members  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  approving  of  five  o’clock  instead  of  six  o’clock  for  the 
Examinations  to  commence. 

Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  said  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  object  if  the  others  were  agreeable. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  was  informed  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration  in  the  Bye-laws,  a  new  Board  would  be  elected 
prior  to  July,  1877,  and  notice  was  given  to  the  London  and 
Scotch  section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  that  the  ensuing 
Examinations  would  be  held  in  January,  instead  of  before 
Christmas. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Simonds,  enclosing  letter  from  Mr. 
Meade,  surgeon,  of  Dublin,  who  was  desirous  of  entering  the 
Eoyal  Veterinary  College  under  the  new  Bye-laws,  complaining 
that  he  could  not  give  Mr.  Meade  the  information,  not  having  a 
copy  of  the  Bye-laws. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  copy  of  the  Bye-laws  had  since  been 
sent  to  Professor  Simonds. 

Also  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Meade,  stating  that  he  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  his  application  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College  under  the  new  Bye-laws  now  under 
discussion. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  a  copy  of  the  Bye-law  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Meade. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  McLean,  Glasgow,  stating  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  act  if  re-elected  an  Examiner,  and  asking  to  be 
informed  what  the  new  Bye-laws  were. 

He  was  informed  that  the  Bye-laws  were  under  the  discussion 
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of  the  Council,  and  when  settled  the  information  would  be  duly 
sent.  A  copy  of  the  Education  Scheme  was  sent  to  him. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Erank  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
asking  for  copies  of  certificates  of  Mr.  E.  Crundell  and  Mr.  James 
A.  Going,  relative  to  their  being  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  enclosing  a  post-office  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  them. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Berghe,  Head  Quarters  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  New  York,  asking  for 
a  copy  of  the  Register,  as  there  were  many  who  were  assuming 
the  title  who  were  not  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons. 

He  was  informed  that  the  Register  was  out  of  print,  and  that  a 
new  edition  would  be  issued  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Elorens,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  stating 
that  he  was  threatened  with  an  action  at  law  for  saying  that  Mr. 
C.  A.  Bradshaw  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  The  name,  it  was  stated,  was  not  in  the 
Register  dated  1866  ;  but  another  copy  was  furnished  to  him  in 
which  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  name 'appeared,  dated  1873. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Loch  was  read  in  reference  to  the 
scale  of  fees  to  veterinary  surgeons  in  giving  evidence  in  a  court 
of  law,  in  reply  to  an  application  made  by  the  Lancashire  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Society : — 

“  8,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 

November  8,  1876. 

“  Dear  Sir  Frederick, — I  cannot  make  out  that  there  is  any 
scale  of  fees  binding  upon  veterinary  surgeons.  I  presume  you 
mean  for  their  professional  charges.  If  they  give  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law  they  would  be  entitled  to  charge  like  other  wit¬ 
nesses. 

“  I  may  add,  what  I  suppose  you  know,  that  surgeons  in  general 
have  a  legal  right  to  their  fees,  which  are  payments  for  services 
actually  rendered. 

(Signed)  “  W.  A.  Loch.” 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  Dacre  had  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  and  the  following  reply  was  addressed  to  the 
President : — 

**  Altrincham,  December  1,  1876. 

“  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  place  before  you  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

“  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson  proposed  that  the  Secretary  be 
directed  to  write  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  informing  him, — 

“  First,  That  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  did  not  communicate  with  Mr. 
Coates  in  an  official  capacity  when  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
New  Charter. 
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“  Secondly,  That  tlie  Society  was  not  satisfied  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  by  Mr.  Coates  of  his  alleged  partiality. 

“  Thirdly,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  respectfully  ask 
for  a  further  investigation  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Howell  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

(Signed)  “  Wm.  Dacee,  Hon.  Sec." 

In  reply  to  this  the  Secretary  said  that  he  had  written  to  the 
President  in  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  partiality  at 
all  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  no  authority,  as  stated  in  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  to  send  any  official  document  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Council.  As  regarded  Mr.  Taylor,  he  had  no 
partiality  in  the  case. 

The  President  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  question  in  this 
case  was  not  whether  Mr.  Coates  was  right  in  supposing  that  Mr. 
Taylor  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Lancashire  Society,  but  whether 
he  really  thought  so.  If  he  thought  so,  he  was  quite  justified  as 
far  as  his  answer  went.  The  only  important  point  is  bona  jide 
Mr.  Coates’  answer  ;  whether  he  is  mistaken  or  not  is  immaterial. 
He  proposed  that  an  answer  to  that  effect  be  sent. 

Presentations  to  the  Library. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Law,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  in 
which  he  desired  to  present  to  the  library  of  the  Loyal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  a  copy  of  his  work  entitled  ‘  The  Parmers’ 
Veterinary  Adviser also  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Hereditary 
Entailments  in  Domestic  Animals,  and  in  the  Human  Pamily.’ 

The  Secretary  also  announced  that  Mr.  Pleming  had  presented 
the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  his  text-book  on  ‘  Veterinary 
Obstetrics and  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Steele  had  presented  his  work  on 
‘  Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy.’ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  three 
gentlemen  were  thanked  for  their  presentations. 

Presentations  to  the  Museum. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  Pleming  had  also  presented  to 
the  Museum  of  the  College  a  fractured  femur  of  a  horse  from  Mr. 
Olver ;  three  ancient  Roman  shoes  ;  specimens  of  frost-nailed 
shoes  and  implements ;  also  a  model  foot  of  Hartmann’s  patent 
foot-pad. 

Mr.  Pleming  explained  that  the  specimen  of  femur  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Olver,  of  Tamworth,  through  him. 

Mr.  Dray  moved  and  Mr.  Moore  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pleming,  which  was  carried  unanimously  ;  and  a  similar 
compliment  was  passed  to  Mr.  Olver,  on  the  motion  of  Professor 
Simonds,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  L.  B.  Paterson,  Bell  Vue,  Dum¬ 
fries,  tendering  his  resignation  as  an  Examiner  in  consequence  of 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  health. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Naylor ,  the 
resignation  was  accepted ;  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  to  Mr.  Paterson  expressing  sympathy  with  him,  and  re¬ 
gretting  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 

Poyal  Agricultural  Society’s  Prizes. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the  above  Society,  wishing  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Council  in  regard  to  the  Examination 
for  the  Society’s  Medals  and  Prizes,  which  was  arranged  to  take 
place  in  December  next.  A  second  letter  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Jenkins,  in  which  the  postponement  of  the  Council  Meeting 
was  thought  unfortunate,  and  asking  whether  steps  could  not  at 
once  be  taken  to  inform  qualified  graduates  of  the  prizes. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  reply  had  been  sent  to  the  effect 
that  the  candidates  eligible  for  the  prize  were  nine  in  number. 
Three  had  written  to  say  that  they  would  compete  for  the  prizes  ; 
three  had  declined  ;  and  from  three  no  replies  had  been  received. 

Professor  Simonds  suggested  that  the  latter  three  gentlemen 
should  be  again  written  to,  as  their  reply  might  might  have  been 
delayed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

In  reply  to  Professor  Simonds, 

The  Secretary  stated  that  at  present  no  time  had  been  fixed  for 
the  examination.  He  had  sent  an  extract  from  the  Regulations 
of  the  Society’s  Prizes  to  each  of  the  competitors. 

Appointment  of  Examiners . 

Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Dan  Gresswell  of  Louth  were 
appointed  Examiners,  and,  failing  Mr.  Gresswell,  Mr.  Lepper  of 
Aylesbury. 

After  some  conversation, 

Professor  Simonds  suggested  that  the  Council  should  prepare 
a  scheme  and  submit  it  to  the  Examiners.  He  thought  it  would 
also  be  prudent  not  to  hold  the  Examination  at  the  College. 

The  President  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the  Examination 
should  be  fixed  for  a  certain  date.  As  regarded  the  farm  or  place 
at  which  the  Examinations  should  be  held,  he  would  recommend 
the  Examiners  to  settle  where  it  would  be  among  themselves, 
two  or  three  days  beforehand,  as  it  would  add  to  the  bona  fides 
of  the  Examination  not  to  know  where  it  would  take  place.  He 
would  also  move  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee  to  draw 
up  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Examiners. 

The  President,  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Duguid 
were  then  appointed  as  members  of  the  committee. 

Professor  Simonds  considered  that  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Eriday  in  the  first  week  in  January  should  be  appointed  for  the 
Examinations  in  Class  B,  and  Saturday  for  the  Agricultural 
Society’s  prizes  ;  and  that  Class  A  commence  in  the  following 
week, 
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Professor  Simonds  said  that  at  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  lie 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
sidering  two  of  the  bye-laws  that  had  recently  been  passed  :  first, 
the  bye-law  which  relates  to  the  subjects  upon  which  the  students 
are  to  be  examined  at  the  First  Examination ;  and  the  other  bye¬ 
law  which  referred  to  the  payment  of  fees  for  examination  and 
re-examination. 

The  President  said  he  thought  he  knew  to  what  Professor 
Simonds  alluded  in  the  First  Examination — namely,  the  writing 
of  prescriptions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  encourage  the 
students  to  educate  themselves  in  writing  and  spelling.  It  was 
an  easy  way  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  they  were  deficient  on 
that  particular  point. 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  this  would  necessitate  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  having  at  least  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar.  It  was  a 
very  wide  question,  aud  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to  educate 
the  students  in  Pharmacy  on  the  First  Examination  by  the  existing 
rule.  It  would  be  better,  however,  for  the  Council  not  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  discussion,  so  he  would  merely  give  notice  at  present 
of  his  intention  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  matter 
at  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Report  of  Fellowship  Committee. 

The  Deport  of  the  Fellowship  Committee  was  then  considered. 

The  discussion  was  further  adjourned. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Treasurer  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  cheques  for  Examination  fees  and  Insurances  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  that  the  balance  at  the  bankers’  to  the  credit  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  only  £33  16s.  4d. 

It  was  moved  by  the  President  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Patt , 
“  That  the  Treasurer  having  represented  that  there  are  no  funds 
to  meet  the  liabilities,  the  Trustees  be  authorised  to  sell  out  £200 
stock,  and  take  steps  to  furnish  him  with  money.” 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers. 

Mr.  Field  said  that  the  above  Company  was  desirous  that  the 
Council  should  appoint  three  Examiners  to  co-operate  Tnth  them 
in  selecting  candidates  for  their  prizes.  He  had  received  a  letter, 
dated  Dec.  14th,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  forwarding  a 
copy  of  the  Deport  of  the  Farrier’s  Committee  on  the  prizes  and 
the  proposed  advertisements  relating  thereto.  The  following 
were  the  regulations  in  connection  with  the  three  prizes  offered 
by  the  Company  : — 

“  1.  1st  Prize — The  Freedom  of  the  Company,  a  Gold  Medal, 
and  £20. 

2nd  „  A  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

3rd.  „  A  Bronze  Medal  and  £5» 
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“  These  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  Judges  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Company,  consisting  of  three  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  three  Assistants  of 
the  Court  of  Farriers. 

“  2.  The  first  prize  to  be  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  treatment, 
in  health  and  disease,  of  Harness  Horses  for  driving  or  draught 
purposes  in  London — i.e.,  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ;  competitors  to  be  limited  to  M.R.C.V.S.  and 
students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  the  essay  not  to 
exceed  in  length  160  lines  of  sixteen  words  in  each  line  (the 
essays  to  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  only  of  half-sheets  of 
blue  foolscap  paper,  and  each  such  half-sheet  to  be  numbered 
consecutively  and  not  to  have  more  than  two  hundred  words 
thereupon,  and  each  line  to  be  one  inch  apart  from  the  preceding 
line)  ;  and  the  Company  to  have  the  right  to  print  and  publish 
the  Prize  Essay  within  twelve  months  from  the  Prize  for  the  same 
being  awarded,  on  the  understanding  that  half  of  the  nett  profits 
are  to  be  given  to  the  author  when  realised. 

“  Each  Essay  to  be  addressed,  prepaid,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Company,  at  his  Office,  No.  35,  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  London, 
E.C.,  and  to  be  sent  in  to  him  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of 
January  next;  and  the  Judges  to  adjudicate  upon  the  essays  so 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  28th  day  of  February  next. 

“  3.  The  second  prize  to  be  for  the  best  and  most  economically 
made  and  useful  set  of  (4)  Shoes  for  Carriage  Horses  used  in 
London,  over  Macadam,  Stones,  Asphalte,  and  Wood  Roadways — 
regard  being  paid  especially  to  slipperiness  arising  from  damp, 
frost,  snow,  and  heat. 

“  4.  The  third  prize  to  be  ,for  a  similar  set  of  Shoes  for  Cart 
Horses  used  in  London,  over  aforesaid  roadways,  and  with  like 
regard. 

“  5.  The  competitors  for  the  second  and  third  prizes  to  be 
either  Army  Farriers  quartered  in  England,  or  actual  working 
Farriers  employed  for  not  less  than  two  years  now  last  past  at 
their  own  or  some  Master  Farrier’s  Forge  in  London  or  West¬ 
minster,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  in  the  practical  making  of 
shoes  for  and  shoeing  of  horses. 

“  6.  The  competition  set  of  shoes  to  be  and  remain  in  each  case 
the  sole  property  of  the  Company,  and  unregistered  and  un¬ 
patented,  and  to  be  sent  in  by  the  competitors  at  their  own 
expense  to  224,  Oxford  Street, W.  (addressed  “  Farriers’  Company 
Prize,”  No.  ).  Two  months  before  the  day  the  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  ;  and  the  J udges  therefrom  to  select,  by  personal  trial 
or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  six  or  some  lesser 
number  of  sets  of  shoes  in  each  case  (for  prizes  2  and  3),  and 
the  makers  of  such  selected  sets  of  shoes  respectively  to  attend 
personally  before  the  Judges,  or  some  of  them,  on  a  day  and  at  a 
place  and  time  to  be  named  by  the  said  Judges,  and  then  and 
there  personally  to  make  a  set  of  shoes  similar  to  the  set  sent  in 
by  them  respectively,  and  the  Judges  when  the  shoes  are  so 
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made — and  if  required  have  been  tried — to  award  the  prizes 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

“  7.  The  Company  to  have  the  right  of  withdrawing  all  or  any 
of  the  prizes,  if  the  Judges  do  not  consider  the  essays  or  sets  of 
shoes  of  the  respective  competitors  for  the  same  to  be  of  sufficient 
merit. 

“  8.  Intending  competitors  for  the  three  prizes  respectively  to 
send  in  their  correct  names,  addresses  and  occupations  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Company  on  or  before  the  18th  day  of  December, 
1876,  and  to  pay  therewith  the  following  entrance  fees,  viz. — 

“  For  prize  No.  1 


“  The  whole  of  the  entrance  fees  will  be  appropriated  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  above  objects,  and  no  part  thereof  will  be  retained  by 
the  Company.  To  be  advertised  in  The  Times ,  Daily  News, 
Standard ,  Daily  Telegraph,  and  City  Dress  D 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cox,  Mr.  Batt,  and  Mr.  Fleming  were  appointed 
Examiners  to  co-operate  with  the  Farriers’  Company. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Society,  thanking  the  Council  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  Doom  during  the  past  year  to  October  last,  and  asking 
fora  continuance  of  the  same  ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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The  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the  London  Hotel,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  13th  Dec.,  at  half¬ 
past  two  o’clock — Mr.  Balfour,  of  Rirkcaldy,  president,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  present — Professors  Williams,  Walley,  Baird, 
Vaughan,  Johnstone,  and  M‘Fadyean,  Messrs.  Robertson  (Kelso), 
Borthwick  (Kirkliston),  Connachie  (Selkirk),  Aitken,  Cumming, 
Rutherford,  Aitken,  jun.  (Edinburgh),  Balfour  (Markinch), 
Young  (East  Calder),  Brown  (West  Calder),  Boyd  (Melrose), 
Connachie  (Aytoun),  Jones  (Veterinary  College,  Dick’s),  Dally 
(Bathgate),  MTntosh  (Dumfries),  Reid  (Leith),  Cunningham, 
secretary,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Connachie  (Aytoun),  Reid,  MTntosh,  Dally,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  M‘Fadyean  were  nominated  as  members.  Election  to  take 
place  at  next  meeting. 
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As  office-bearers  for  ensuing  year,  Professor  Williams  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  secretary  (Mr.  Cunningham,  Slate- 
ford)  had  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  proposed  that  he  should  be  elected  president.  This  being 
seconded  by  Professor  Walley  was  agreed  to.  As  vice-presidents, 
Mr.  Connachie  (Selkirk),  Mr.  Baird  (Veterinary  College),  and 
Mr.  Rutherford  (Edinburgh),  were  elected,  and  Mr.  Cumming, 
Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  treasurer  and  secretary. 

The  best  means  for  the  removal  of  irregularities  and  superfluous 
growths  from  the  molar  teeth  was  again  taken  into  consideration. 
Professors  Williams  and  W alley  had  tried  Thomson’s  tooth  shears 
since  last  meeting,  and  spoke  favorably  of  them,  Professor 
Williams  also  showing  a  Erench  instrument  of  very  neat  appear¬ 
ance  and  construction  which  he  had  found  to  act  remarkably 
well.  Mr.  Robertson  described  a  modification  of  this  instrument 
which  he  had  seen  in  use  many  years  ago. 

Professor  Williams  gave  details  of  a  case  of  scirrhus  cancer  in 
a  horse — the  only  instance  of  scirrhus  cancer  in  the  horse  he  had 
as  yet  met  with.  The  parts  involved  were  the  external  surface  of 
the  heart,  roots  of  the  large  blood-vessels  and  the  capsule  of  the 
left  kidney,  the  whole  mass  weighing  28  lbs.  (heart  included). 
Strange  to  say,  no  signs  of  illness  had  been  observed  till  a  fort¬ 
night  before  his  death,  and  the  symptoms  then  were  those  of 
heart  disease,  but  of  a  rather  obscure  character.  The  Professor 
described  the  case  minutely,  and  showed  part  of  the  diseased 
structure.  In  answer  to  inquiries  he  stated  that,  along  with  Dr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  he  had  made  a  most  careful  examination 
(microscopically  and  otherwise),  and  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  tumour  was  not  of  a  fibrous  or  sarcomatous  nature,  but 
one  of  decided  scirrhus  cancer,  and  confirmed  his  opinion  as  to 
the  existence  at  times  of  scirrhus  cancer  in  the  horse — a  fact 
which  he  had  been  beginning  to  doubt,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  its 
appearance  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  cancer.  Professor 
W alley  showed  a  dried  specimen  of  the  heart  of  a  cart  horse,  in 
which  ossification  of  the  right  auricle  and  dilation  of  the  large 
veins  entering  into  it  had  taken  place  to  an  extreme  degree,  the 
organ  before  being  dried  weighing  14  lbs. ;  also  another  dried 
specimen  of  a  pulmonary  „cyst,  having  a  free  communication  with 
the  esophagus  or  gullet.  The  cyst  was  a  very  large  one,  involving 
the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  portion  of  one  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  great  peculiarity  about  it  was  that  the  food  must  have  had  a 
regular  passage  to  and  from  the  cyst  into  the  esophagus,  the  food 
in  it  being  as  fresh  as  that  contained  in  the  stomach.  How  the 
animal  could  exist  in  such  circumstances  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  case  had  come  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Kettle,  of 
Market  Drayton,  a  friend  of  Professor  Walley’s,  the  case  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Walters,  Newport.  The  animal  was  a 
three-year-old  heifer,  bought  in  March,  cast  calf  in  August,  began 
then  to  droop  and  fail,  and  was  destroyed  on  lGth  October  under 
the  idea  that  abscesses  were  forming  in  the  lungs,  and  that  her 
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disease  was  considered  scrofulous.  About  a  fortnight  before  she 
was  destroyed  an  abscess  formed  in  the  arm,  which  was  found  to 
contain  three  half-pints  of  healthy  pus.  Professor  Walley  thought 
that  the  cyst  had  originated  either  in  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  esophagus,  followed  by  laceration  of  the  esophageal 
walls,  and  the  ultimate  formation  of  an  abscess  and  cyst  in  the 
lung,  or  more  probably  that  an  abscess  had  been  formed  in  the 
lung  which  had  emptied  itself  into  the  esophagus,  and  thus  estab¬ 
lished  a  fistulous  communication.  The  formation  of  the  abscess 
in  the  arm  strengthened  the  latter  opinion. 

Mr.  Robertson  stated  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  he 
had  seen  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  turnip  had  been  forced  by  a 
probang  through  the  esophagus  and  was  found  lodged  in  one  of 
the  lungs,  while  around  it  the  parts  were  in  such  a  state  as  to 
make  one  believe  that  in  course  of  time  an  abscess  would  be 
established.  The  animal  lived  eight  days  after  the  injury. 

Mr.  Baird  said  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  said  about 
rabies  in  dogs  lately — that  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  seen 
anything  like  a  mad  dog  in  Edinburgh  at  least,  but  that  some 
short  time  ago  he  had  met  with  a  case  in  one  of  the  back  yards 
or  greens  of  one  of  the  houses  in  town,  with  symptoms  alarmingly 
like  those  of  rabies.  A  clothes-rope  let  down  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  round  the  animal’s  neck  and  a  little  prussic  acid  after¬ 
wards  had,  however,  disposed  of  the  matter  very  satisfactorily. 
Mr.  Baird  thought  it  was  well  that  such  an  animal  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  to  the  street. 

Mr.  Rutherford  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  ante-mortem 
clots — a  subject  in  which  he  had  been  interested  lately.  He 
found  these  clots  most  commonly  in  cases  of  pneumonia — double 
pneumonia  especially,  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  left  side  of  the 
heart.  As  the  subject  was  a  most  interesting  one  he  would  pro¬ 
pose  that  some  of  the  Professors  take  it  up  at  some  future  meet¬ 
ing  and  read  a  paper  or  give  their  views  on  it. 

An  excessively  large  clot  found  by  Mr.  Baird  on  a  post-mortem 
examination  at  a  knacker’s  yard  was  shown  by  Professor  "Walley. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  as  Mr.  Butherford  had  given  the 
subject  his  attention  a  paper  from  Mr.  Butherford  himself  would 
be  most  appropriate  and  acceptable.  Eor  his  own  part  he  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  enormous  clot  shown  could  be  formed  or 
forming,  and  the  animal  live  forty -eight  hours  or  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it.  That  ante-mortem  clots  were  formed  seemed  to 
be  without  doubt,  but  he  had  always,  rightly  or  wrongly,  looked 
on  the  large  yellowish-white  clots  frequently  found  in  many  of 
the  large  blood-vessels  and  chambers  of  the  heart  as  the  result 
of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  other  post-mortem  changes. 

The  discussion  on  Professor  Williams’  remarks  on  fardel-bound, 
made  at  last  meeting,  was  then  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Connachie  (Selkirk)  was  inclined  to  adopt  and  approve  of 
the  views  advanced  by  Prof.  Williams.  During  the  course  of  a 
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large  practice  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  he  had  been  of 
opinion  that  by  far  too  much  drastic  purgative  medicine  was 
administered  to  cattle,  and  he  had  found  much  better  and  more 
satisfactory  results  from  moderate  purgatives  followed  by  stimu¬ 
lants.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  purgative  medicine  when  im¬ 
paction  had  become  thoroughly  established,  or  when  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  or  of  the  intestines  existed,  could  not  but  do  an 
immense  amount  of  mischief. 

Mr.  Boyd  (of  Melrose)  since  last  meeting  had  been  called  to 
six  cases  of  fardel-bound  in  one  byre  caused  by  the  eating  of 
badly-frosted  turnips.  One  animal  was  dead  before  he  saw  it. 
The  others  were  treated  by  mild  laxatives  and  sedatives  and  ant¬ 
acids,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Williams,  and  made  a  good 
recovery. 

Mr.  Baird  could  not  but  insist  on  the  existence  of  impaction 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  all  animals.  He  had  lately  had 
one  of  excessive  overloading  and  distension  of  the  stomach  in  a 
foal,  in  which  the  stomach  and  contents  weighed  at  least  75  lbs. 
This  enormous  weight  was  almost  incredible,  yet  such  was  actually 
the  case ;  and  during  his  practice  in  Fifeshire  and  elsewhere  he 
had  frequently  seen  cases  in  which  such  thorough  impaction  and 
drying  of  the  contents  of  the  third  stomach  existed  that  the 
organ  might  have  been  stood  on  or  used  as  a  football.  His  prac¬ 
tice  had  been,  when  called  in  at  the  outset  of  such  attacks,  to 
administer  a  strong  dose  of  purgative  medicines,  and  repeat  it  if 
necessary,  and  when  purgation  was  freely  established  little  more 
had  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Balfour  having  to  leave,  Mr.  Robertson  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Before  leaving,  however,  Mr.  Balfour  (Kirkcaldy)  said 
he  was  frequently  called  to  treat  cases  of  fardel-bound  from 
various  causes,  and  this  had  led  him  to  make  the  suggestion  which 
led  to  Professor  Williams  laying  his  views  before  the  society.  He 
believed  in  purgatives  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  but 
if  the  impaction  was  simply  the  result  or  cause  of  inflammation 
of  the  fourth  stomach  or  bowels,  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Professor  Williams  was  certainly  the  most  judicious. 

Mr.  Macintosh  (Dumfries)  made  somewhat  similar  remarks, 
and  stated  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  on  making  'post-mortem  examinations  of  animals  that  had 
died  from  affections  of  the  bowels,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  was  almost  invariably  present. 
He  thought  that  this  fact  had  been  too  much  overlooked.  He 
was  certainly  indebted  to  Professor  Williams  for  introducing  the 
subject,  and  hoped  good  would  result  from  the  discussion. 

Professor  Walley  “  deprecated  the  tendency  shown  by  veterinary 
surgeons  to  mix  up  the  various  stomachic  affections  of  the  ox  with 
intestinal  derangements,  and  impaction  of  the  omasum  with  enter¬ 
itis  and  cjastritis,  and  observed  that  the  term  “  fardel-bound  ” 
was  not  an  unmeaning  or  barbarous  one,  as  fardel  signifies  a 
burden,  and  in  this  sense  is  correct;  while  the  word  bound  is  a 
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provincial  term  synonymous  with  costiveness.”  Professor  Walley 
further  said  “  that  the  natural  condition  of  the  third  stomach  is 
not,  as  Professor  Williams  would  have  us  believe,  one  of  dryness — 
its  condition  in  this  respect  depends  materially  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  the  animal  has  been  subjected  for  a  few  days  prior 
to  death.  In  all  animals  on  grass  or  other  succulent  food,  and 
having  access  to  water,  its  contents  are  moist ;  while  in  those  which 
have  been  fed  on  dry  materials  they  are  hard.  Butchers  in¬ 
variable  give  straw  to  animals,  and  stint  them  of  water  a  few  days 
days  prior  to  slaughter.  Many  of  the  cattle  killed  in  Leith  and 
Edinburgh  are  foreign  animals,  in  which,  from  the  allowance  of 
hay  (often  dry  and  of  inferior  quality),  from  the  forced  inactivity 
of  the  voyage,  and  from  the  meagre  supply  of  water,  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  apparatus  are  in  an  unnaturally 
dry  condition,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  fseces,  which  often 
resemble  those  of  the  ass.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Laws  (a  student 
of  the  college)  that  in  Prance  and  other  continental  countries, 
where  octroi  duties  are  paid  on  the  live  weight,  animals  are  stinted 
of  water  and  food  for  some  days  before  slaughter  in  order  to 
reduce  their  weight,  and  in  those  cases  the  contents  of  the  third 
stomach  are  dry  ;  but  there  is  a  material  difference  between  this 
dryness  and  that  of  impaction  ;  in  the  latter  the  food  is  like  a 
baked  cake,  often  capable  of  pulverisation,  and  when  pulverised 
can  often  be  blown  away  from  the  hand ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
hard  and  tenacious.  Inactivity,  leading  to  retention,  of  the  third 
stomach  is,  as  a  rule  (in  the  first  instance),  only  functional.  It 
is  caused,  1st,  by  withdrawing  of  nervous  force  in  brain  and 
spinal  affections,  and  in  depraved  conditions  of  the  blood.  Hence 
seen  in  parturient  apoplexy,  red  water,  &c.  2nd.  By  interference 
with  all  the  digestive  functions  in  prolonged  disease  of  any  kind, 
as  pleuro-pneumonia,  zymotica,  rinderpest,  eczema,  epizootica, 
inflammation  of  lungs,  liver,  or  bowels,  &c.  3rd.  By  paralysis  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  as  the  result  of  irritation  and  over¬ 
exertion,  brought  about  by  feeding  upon  coarse,  innutritious, 
irritating,  or  acrid  food,  or  from  the  effects  of  medicines  or 
poisons,  especially  lead  compounds,  and  irritant  vegetable 
poisons,  as  the  ranunculacse. 

“  Impaction  of  the  third  stomach  is  a  deranged  functional  dis¬ 
ease,  marked  by  well-known  symptoms  which  distinguished  it  from 
disease  of  any  of  the  other  stomachs,  and  instead  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  succulent  is  usually  produced  by  dry,  indigestible, 
irritating,  and  acrid  food,  and  food  having  a  tendency  to  aggre¬ 
gate  in  masses — especially  wheat,  bean,  or  pea  meal ;  it  is  also 
caused  by  half-dried  turnip  tops,  feg,  coarse  ryegrass  (especially 
when  seeded),  undecorticated  cotton-cake,  wheat,  buck-wheat, 
barley,  beech  mash,  acorns,  &c.  The  earlier  symptoms  are  simply 
those  of  digestive  derangement,  are  not  diagnostic,  and  are  often 
accompanied  by  those  of  pulmonary  congestion,  hence  the  mis¬ 
take  for  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  they  are  irritable,  or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  termed,  skittering  diarrhoea ;  the  discharges,  which  seldom 
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exceed  four  or  five  in  number,  are  composed  of  serous  fluid,  with 
a  quantity  of  half-masticated  vegetable  matter  in  suspension,  the 
pulse  and  respiration  are  not  much  interfered  with  at  the  onset, 
neither  are  the  mucous  membranes  heightened  in  colour  or  the 
temperature  elevated ;  the  appetite  and  rumination,  however, 
are  partially  or  totally  suspended  ;  the  secretion  of  milk,  in  milch 
animals,  partially  suppressed  ;  grunt  and  cough  may  or  may  not 
be  present.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated,  the  grunt  becomes  more  frequent,  and,  as  time  runs 
on,  painful ;  the  eye  tolerably  bright  and  anxious  ;  constipation 
marked  and  if  any  fseces  are  present  in  the  rectum,  they  are 
hard,  dark  in  colour,  glazed,  and  frequently  streaked  with  blood, 
and  very  often  small  scibulse  are  found  adhering  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  (which  is  hot,  dry,  and  red),  giving  rise 
to  tenesmus  and  prelapse  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane ;  the 
region  of  the  omasum  is  bulged  and  unyielding,  and  in  the  earlier 
stages  pressure  over  it  gives  rise  to  an  expression  of  incon¬ 
venience,  in  the  latter  stages  to  one  of  pain ;  there  is  sometimes 
tympanry  of  the  rumen,  but  no  pain  is  evinced  on  pressure 
being  applied  to  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  intestines,  unless 
they  become  secondarily  involved  from  the  irritation  of  the 
food  or  large  doses  of  drastic  purgatives.  On  the  approach  of 
death  the  animal  gnashes  the  teeth,  the  eyes  are  retracted  in 
the  orbits,  the  limbs  refuse  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body;  in 
forced  exertion  the  animal  totters,  brain  symptoms  supervene, 
and  death  is  preceded  by  coma  or  delirium ;  muscular  tumours 
are  also  sometimes  observed.  If  the  animal  recovers,  the  fseces 
are  usually  for  several  days  composed  of  half-masticated  food 
from  the  rumen,  afterwards  of  semi-fluid  matter  mixed  with 
solid  matter  from  the  omasum,  dark  in  colour,  and  having  a 
foetid  odour,  many  days  passing  by  in  some  cases  before  the 
whole  of  the  ingesta  from  the  omasum  is  expelled.  These  sym¬ 
ptoms  differ  materially  from  those  of  enteritis  and  true  gastritis, 
also  from  affections  of  the  rumen.  In  the  former,  if  diarrhoea  is 
present,  it  is  (except  in  the  early  stages)  of  a  different  character. 
There  are  in  many  cases  colicky  pains  at  the  outset,  with  quick, 
irritable  pulse,  hurried  respiration,  infected  mucous  membranes, 
elevated  temperature,  pain  on  pressure  over  the  whole  region 
of  the  abdomen  occupied  by  the  intestines,  and  (usually) 
arrestation  of  the  natural  functions  from  the  commencement. 

“In  impaction  of  the  rumen  there  is  rotundity  of  left  side, 
the  contents  have  a  doughy  feel,  pit  on  pressure,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  stomach  is  elevated  by  a  superficial  layer  of  gas ; 
there  is  almost  invariably  a  grunt,  and  sometimes  attempts  at 
vomition,  with  an  expression  of  inconvenience  if  pressure  i3 
applied  to  the  organ.  If  aloites  sets  in,  the  grunt  has  a  painful 
tone,  and  is  replaced  at  intervals  by  an  equally  painful  moan. 
There  is  excessive  pain  evinced  on  pressure,  and  if  irritating 
medicines  or  cold  water  are  introduced  into  the  rumen.  In  those 
cases  (as  in  vegetable  poisoning)  where  the  whole  of  the  stomachs 
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and  the  intestines  are  involved,  no  differentiation  of  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  can  be  attempted.  In  true  gastritis  there  is  excessive  irri¬ 
tation  from  the  outset,  great  thirst,  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  much  fever ;  but  inasmuch  as  true 
gastritis  (except  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the  lodgment  of 
large  masses  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  foreign  matter)  seldom 
occurs  without  involvment  of  the  intestines,  we  need  not  further 
allude  to  it.  In  impaction  of  the  omasum,  gastro-enteritis  is  not, 
except  as  a  secondary  result,  present,  and  I  have  seen  an  animal 
suffering  from  impaction  for  a  fortnight  without  its  making  its 
appearance.  As  to  the  treatment  of  impaction  of  the  omasum,  I 
maintain  that  brisk  purgatives  are  imperatively  necessary  at  the 
outset,  not  excessive  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  it 
produces  nausea,  but  aloes  and  croton,  with  carmenatives  and 
treacle  (the  latter  being  of  itself  an  excellent  and  safe  purge), 
followed  by  the  administration  of  linseed  oil  and  stimulants,  as 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  symptoms  of  inflammation  set  in, 
calomel  and  opium  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  sedatives.  The 
application  of  counter-irritants  over  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
the  envelopment  of  the  body  in  hot  rugs,  and  the  abstraction  of 
blood  are  all  productive  of  benefit  if  judiciously  employed — 
enemas  are  useless.  It  is  simply  madness  to  persist  in  the  use  of 
irritant  purgatives  if  inflammation  supervenes.  The  views  I  have 
expressed  are  the  result  of  a  large  experience  in  some  of  the 
best  dairy  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and  also  in  the  dairies  of 
several  large  towns  and  cities,  and  are  endorsed  by  many  of 
the  best  cattle  practitioners  in  the  midland  counties  with  whom 
I  have  recently  had  opportunities  of  conversing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  who.  like  myself,  have  had  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  differentiative  symptoms  of  true  impaction  of  the  omasum 
and  inflammation,  and  derangement  of  the  other  stomachs  and 
intestines,  and  of  treating  accordingly,  and  I  have  seen  many 
farmers  who  could  diagnose  it  with  equal  accuracy.  In  reference 
to  the  advent  of  brain  symptoms  in  these  affections,  it  is  only 
in  accordance  with  the  well-known  sympathetical  bond  existing 
between  the  digestive  organs  and  the  brain  both  in  man  and 
animals ;  but  I  know  one  practitioner  who  holds  the  opinion 
that  brain  symptoms  are  never  seen  in  these  cases  except  in  lead 
poisoning.  With  this  opinion  I  cannot  agree,  though  I  think 
that  many  cases  are  due  to  poisoning  by  lead  and  toxic  vegetable 
matter,  and  frequently  by  large  quantities  of  seeded  ryegrass.” 

Mr.  Reid  (Superintendent  of  Slaughter-houses,  Leith),  said  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  carefully  examining 
the  third  stomachs  of  animals  slaughtered  at  Leith,  and  found 
them  as  described  by  Professor  Williams  and  Professor  Walley. 

Another  of  the  Members  said  the  only  objection  he  had  to  the 
remarks  made  by  Professor  Williams  was  that  from  them  the  idea 
might  be  formed  that  fardel-bound  was  always  from  the  outset  an 
inflammatory  disease.  At  a  certain  stage,  when  the  third  stomach 
was  thoroughly  impacted,  and  imflammation  set  up  in  the  fourth 
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stomach,  and  intestines  are  very  easily  excited,  then  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  strong  purgatives  would  simply  destroy  any  little 
chance  the  animal  might  have  of  recovery,  and  the  Professor’s 
views  and  treatment  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  he  was 
anxious  that  students  should  not  be  taught  that  fardel-bound 
invariably  depends  on,  or  is  the  result  of,  inflammation  of  the 
fourth  stomach  and  bovrels,  as  bad  effects  might  follow.  As  an 
instance  of  this  he  might  state  that  he  had  lately  met  with  a  case 
—taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill — with  symptoms  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  an  inflammatory  character ;  and 
had  a  student  or  young  practitioner,  with  the  inflammation  idea 
in  his  head,  treated  the  case  with  a  little  oil  and  plenty  of  opium 
and  belladonna,  death  would  most  likely  have  followed.  As  the 
cake-basket  left  accidentally  but  fortunately  behind,  the  animal 
showed  very  plainly  that  the  cause  of  the  mischief  was  a  too 
liberal  supply  of  decorticated  cotton-cake  purgatives — and  strong 
ones  too — were  administered,  the  bowels  acted  moderately,  and 
the  animal  recovered.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  that  some  dis¬ 
crimination  and  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  inflam¬ 
matory  and  noil-inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease.  He  was, 
however,  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Williams  for  the  light  he 
had  thrown  on  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  and  he  was  certain 
that  the  propagation  of  his  views  would  be  productive  in  many 
instances  of  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  Robertson,  Kelso,  remarked  that,  after  what  had  been  said, 
it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  say  much  on  the  subject.  The 
term  fardel-bound  was  generally  understood  to  refer  to  a  peculiar 
deranged  condition  of  the  third  stomach,  giving  rise  to  a  certain 
train  of  symptoms  and  appearances,  and  he  wras  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Professor  Williams 
had  stated.  That  impaction  of  the  third  stomach  as  well  as  those 
of  the  other  compartments  did  take  place  was  too  well  known  to 
be  disputed.  The  rumen,  of  course,  was  frequently  the  subject 
of  distension,  the  reticulum  was  often  the  receptacle  of  enormous 
quantities  of  foreign  bodies,  old  leather,  nails,  &c.,  &c.  He  had 
never,  however,  seen  the  fourth  stomach  impacted  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  others,  but  the  dried  and  baked  condition  of  the 
manyplies  mostly  all  present  had  too  often  seen.  Still  he  thought 
that  the  naturally  dry  condition  of  the  third  stomach  under 
certain  circumstances  had  been  too  much  overlooked  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  mistaken  for  disease.  As  Professor  Williams  had  stated 
— that  this  was  the  natural  condition  at  times  he  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  though  at  a  slaughter-house  deprived  of  water  and 
on  dry,  sparing  keep,  the  dryness  would  be  greater  than  in 
ordinary  healthy  circumstances.  On  making  post-mortems  he  had 
frequently  found  the  food  caked  between  the  leaves  and  the 
epithelial  covering  peeling  off  even  on  the  leaves  when  separated, 
yet  he  did  not  invariably  consider  that  a  diseased  state.  As 
regards  treatment,  purgatives  at  the  outset  in  cases  of  impaction 
seemed  called  for,  but  when  thoroughly  and  for  a  considerable 
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time  existing,  or  when  inflammation  is  present,  milder  measures 
would  be  productive  of  more  benefit  by  allowing  the  parts  to 
rest  a  little,  and  perhaps  tide  over  the  difficulty. 

Professor  Williams ,  in  replying  to  the  remarks  made,  thanked 
the  members  for  the  attention  they  had  given  to  the  remarks  he 
had  made  at  last  meeting,  but  said  that  there  had  apparently  been 
some  misconception  by  some  members  as  to  his  meaning.  He 
had  not  mixed  up  or  confounded  fardel-bound  with  other  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Of  course,  he  knew  that  reple¬ 
tion  of  the  omasum  often  existed  from  dry  food  — decorticated 
cotton-cake  or  such  like — that  it  was  often  seen  from  loss  of 
function  or  other  causes  in  red-water,  parturient  apoplexy,  and 
other  diseases  ;  but  what  he  meant  was  that  the  affection  called 
fardel-bound  was  most  frequently  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
inflammation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  fourth  stomach  and 
intestines,  more  especially  of  the  former — that  the  so-called 
impaction  in  such  cases  was  simply  the  result  of  the  inflammation, 
and  instead  of  giving  heavy  doses  of  purgative  medicine  to  clear 
off  by  storm  the  fancied  obstruction,  they  should  try  by  milder 
soothing  measures  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  allow  time,  and 
thus  give  the  organs  time  to  recover  their  tone  and  empty  them¬ 
selves  of  their  contents.  Professor  Williams  further  said  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  more  or  less  dry  state  of  the  contents 
of  the  third  stomach  is  their  normal  condition.  Examination  of  a 
large  number  of  third  stomachs  of  cattle  which  had  been 
slaughtered  in  a  state  of  health  showed  their  concents  hard  and 
dry  and  quite  reducible  to  powder,  but  he  must  say  he  had  never 
seen  the  contents  so  dry  and  light  that  they  could  be  blown  off 
the  hand  like  so  much  cotton,  as  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  The  Professor  also  mentioned  that  since  last  meeting  he 
had  received  many  letters  from  veterinary  surgeons  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  stating  that  they  had  approved  of  his  views— 
that  somewhat  the  same  ideas  (they  stated  singularly  enough)  had 
been  floating  through  the  minds  of  many  of  them  for  many  years, 
but  that  they  had  failed  to  put  them  into  definite  shape;  but 
now,  having  tried  the  treatment,  they  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Professor  Williams  also  hinted  that 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  had  apparently  had  many 
opportunities  of  making  post-mortem  examinations,  but  that  if  they 
would  adopt  or  try  his  views  and  treatment,  these  opportunities 
might  be  fewer  and  less  frequent. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

The  next  meeting,  being  the  annual  general  meeting,  will  be 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Eebruary  next,  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  dine  together.  C.  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

Slateford,  Dec.  18,  1876. 
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The  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  the  1st  of  November. 

Mr.  John  Lawson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — Messrs.  Alex.  Law- 
son,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Sami.  Locke,  Tedbar  Hopkin,  and  Eaulkner, 
of  Manchester ;  Bunnill  and  Hart,  of  Oldham  ;  Reynolds,  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  Whittle,  Worsley ;  Prescott,  Pendleton ;  Howell,  Roch¬ 
dale  ;  A.  Carnell,  Norwich  ;  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  excuse  were  read  from  Messrs,  Barnes,  Taylor, 
Cartwright,  Naylor,  Elam,  Williams,  and  Carter. 

The  balance  sheet  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by  the  next  quar¬ 
terly  meeting. 

Mr.  Poulden,  of  Bury  (proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Locke),  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  “  That  Ride  16  be  put 
in  force  against  those  members  found  to  be  in  arrears,  with  their 
subscriptions,  after  an  additional  application  for  payment  of 
the  same  by  the  Treasurer.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Alex.  Lawson,  and  carried. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  from  Mr.  Coates,  the  Secretary,  re¬ 
specting  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  new 
Charter  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Alex.  Lawson  proposed,  “  That  seeing  the  explanation  given 
by  Mr.  Coates  (to  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons)  of  his  alleged  partiality  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Society,  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
President,  informing  him  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  did  not  commu¬ 
nicate  with  Mr.  Coates  in  an  official  capacity,  and  asking  for  a 
further  investigation  of  the  matter.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Howell,  and  unanimously 
carried. 

Mr.  Alex.  Laicson  then  read  a  communication  on  a  case  of 
“  Acute  Laryngitis,”  which  elicited  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
discussion  in  which  most  of  the  members  took  part. 

Mr.  Dacre  submitted  for  the  inspection  ot  the  members  a 
morbid  specimen  of  disease  and  malformation  of  the  teeth  and 
jaw-bones  of  a  mare.  An  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject 
followed,  in  which  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment 
of  irregularities  of  the  teeth  were  brought  forward. 

Messrs.  Tom  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  Jas.  Howell  promised 
communications  for  the  next  meeting. 
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The  success  of  this  Association  is  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  promoters. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  each  meeting  is  largely  attended, 
and  that  progress  marks  each  step.  This  association  is  hound  by 
no  conventional  rules,  as  is  seen  by  the  last  amendment  to  the 
rule  relating  to  membership,  by  which  members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  students  of  medical  colleges  are  made  eligible. 

At  the  last  meeting  Professor  Wm.  Osier,  Professor  of  Physi¬ 
ology,  McGill  University,  was  elected  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Association. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  structure  and  uses  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  horse’s  foot,  and  the  principles  of  shoeing 
was  read  by  Mr.  E.  W.  McLellan,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  illus¬ 
trated  by  sections  of  the  foot,  models  and  diagrams,  which  was 
followed  by  an  animated  discussion  on  the  different  theories 
advanced  by  different  authorities  on  the  subject  of  shoeing,  the 
President  with  others  agreeing  that  there  has  as  yet  been  no  shoe 
invented  equal  for  all  practical  purposes  of  protecting  the  foot 
without  injuring  it,  to  the  plain-seated  shoe  of  Osmer  and  More- 
croft,  when  properly  made  and  applied  as  it  should  be.  The 
“  Charlie,”  and  all  its  modifications  were  found  to  be  quite  im¬ 
practicable,  except  on  a  few  instances,  especially  in  pleasure 
horses,  but  where  the  horses  had  to  drag  heavy  loads  over  rough 
roads  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  no  other  shoe  yet  invented 
was  so  suitable  as  the  seated  shoe  properly  applied. 

In  no  country  has  shoeing  of  horses  received  so  much  attention 
nor  have  so  many  patents  been  secured  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  President  had  seen  almost  every  one  of  them,  and  tried 
most,  and  like  the  late  Professor  Dick,  he  “  was  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  as  yet  the  seated  shoe  was  the  best.” 

Mr.  Arch.  McCormack ,  V.  $.,  Beauhamois,  next  read  a  very 
practical  paper  on  “Inflammatory  Eever,  or  Black  Quarter,  in 
Youug  Stock,”  this  disease  having  come  frequently  under  his 
notice  of  late  in  his  district. 

The  President  (Professor  MacEaehran)  exhibited  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  abscess  of  the  pericardium  in  a  cow,  caused  by  half 
of  a  common  hair-pin.  The  pericardium  was  thickened  to  fully 
half  an  inch,  was  adherent  to  the  lower  third  of  the  left  ventricle, 
the  remainder  forming  the  walls  of  a  large  abscess  lined  by  a 
thick  pyogenic  membrane,  and  had  contained  over  two  quarts  of 
fluid,  mixed  with  pus,  part  of  which  was  semi-caseous  and  foetid. 

The  hair-pin  was  found  partly  lodged  in  at  fistulous  recess  in 
the  pericardium  near  the  middle  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
jutting  into  the  abscess. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : — On  the  12th  of 
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October  Mr.  McEachran  was  asked  to  visit  the  cow,  which  be  did, 
accompanied  by  three  of  the  students.  The  cow  was  reported  to 
have  been  more  or  less  unwell  for  nearly  a  year,  but  had  continued 
to  eat,  and  milked  fairly  since  calving,  at  least  had  nursed  her 
calf  so  far,  it  being  almost  three  weeks  old.  Three  days  before 
sending  for  advice  she  had  given  up  feeding,  and  was  rapidly 
getting  weak.  She  had  been  owned  and  kept  in  the  city  for 
four  years,  and  along  with  others  fed  got  the  slops  from  the 
house.  She  had  not  been  known  to  lie  down  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  only  for  a  few  moments. 

External  examination. — She  stood  with  the  head  extended, 
nostrils  dilated,  pupils  dilated,  countenance  haggard,  and  general 
expression  as  if  suffering  greatly — each  expiration  being  followed 
by  a  grunt.  The  brisket  was  enormously  enlarged  from  oedema- 
tous  swelling ;  the  elbows  turned  very  much  out ;  pectoral  and 
humoral  muscles  greatly  atrophied  ;  the  scapula  seeming  almost 
to  push  through  the  skin  ;  the  chest  being  suspended  as  if  by  two 
mechanical  props.  Percussion  revealed  the  presence  of  extensive 
effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on  both  sides,  auscultation,  the 
same  condition  of  the  pericardial  sac — the  heart’s  action  being 
scarcely  audible,  very  irregular,  and  its  sounds  impossible  to 
describe.  The  breathing  was  quick,  short,  and  accompanied  by 
considerable  lifting  of  the  flanks.  The  surface  heat  was  low. 
Diarrhoea  of  black  bad-smelling  fasces  had  set  in  a  few  days 
before  and  still  continued.  The  appetite  had  entirely  failed. 

Diagnosis. — Professor  McEachran,  after  pointing  out  the  symp¬ 
toms,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  cow  was  suffering  from 
abscess  of  the  pericardium  arising  from  a  foreign  body,  such  as 
might  get  into  her  food  from  the  kitchen,  mentioning  a  skewer 
needle  or  hair-pin. 

Prognosis. — She  was  not  expected  to  live  over  a  week  or  ten 
days.  No  treatment  was  recommended.  Next  day  a  number  of 
the  students  were  taken  to  see  the  case,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  post-mortem  examination  when  she  died,  which  took 
place  in  about  fifteen  days. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  wdiole  sub -thorax  was  cedema- 
tous ;  muscular  tissue  wasted  and  pale  ;  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
was  fully  three  quarters  full  of  a  reddish-brown  fluid;  the  lungs 
were  very  small  and  compressed  against  the  roof  of  the  cavity ; 
the  pericardium  was  very  much  thickened  and  attached  to  the 
apex  on  the  left  side,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sac  filled  almost 
to  bursting  with  mixed  pus  and  serum  containing  caseous  flakes  ; 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  pale,  the  valves  and  internal 
structures  free  from  organic  disease.  On  the  left  side,  near  the 
middle,  half  of  a  common  hair-pin  was  found  imbedded  in  the 
thickened  pericardium  projecting  into  the  sac.  The  pericardium 
was  over  half  an  inch  thick,  and  lined  by  a  thick  pyogenic 
membrane. 

The  specimen  has  been  preserved  and  placed  in  the  Museum. 
This  is  the  second  similar  case  met  with  by  the  Professor,  the 
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ether  one  in  1866  in  Western  Canada,  when  a  skewer  five  inches 
long  was  found  embedded  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  this  was 
also  diagnosed  during  life. 

M.  C.  Baker,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


TnE  above  association  held  its  regular  fortnightly  meeting 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  23rd,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Browning,  President  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  number  of  prpminent  citizens  of  Montreal,  were  present. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Alloway,  V.  S.,  read  a  very  exhaustive  paper  on 
“  Roaming,”  and,  from  personal  experience,  he  was  prepared  to 
attribute  the  majority  of  cases  to  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
to  the  barbarous  custom  in  the  ruinous  applications  of  the 
“  bearing -rein.”  The  subject  gave  rise  to  a  very  lively  and 
interesting  discussion,  which  resulted  in  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Alloway’s  views. 

Communications  were  read  by  Mr.  Baker  on  “  Indurated 
Cord,”  and  by 

Mr.  Ryan  on  “  Fracture  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla.” 

Mr.  Browning ,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  pre¬ 
sented  the  association  with  twenty-one  volumes  of  valuable  works, 
and,  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks,  expressed  the  satisfaction  felt 
by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  on  the  advancement  made  by  the 
profession  in  this  province,  and  their  intention  to  aid  its  further 
progress  by  establishing  a  course  of  French  lectures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  College. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hunter ,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors  present,  in  very 
appropriate  and  highly  complimentary  remarks,  returned  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  invitation,  and  expressed  the  satis¬ 
faction  and  pleasure  derived  from  the  meeting. 

At  the  next  meeting,  December  7th,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hall  will  read 
a  paper  on  “  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,”  and  Mr.  C.  Herbert  a 
communication  in  French. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Bresident  exhibited  some 
measly  pork  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Meat  Inspector  and 
sent  by  the  Health  Department  for  microscopic  examination. 
He  explained  that  the  measle  is  enclosed  in  a  stout  fibrous  enve¬ 
lope,  surrounded  by  a  bladder-like  vesicle,  containing  a  trans¬ 
parent  gelatinous  substance ;  the  head,  which  is  irregularly  four¬ 
sided,  presents  four  large  suckers,  and  is  armed  with  a  circle  of 
formidable  hooks.  This  cysticercus,  when  eaten  by  man  or  dogs, 
produces  tapeworms.  He  was  informed  by  the  inspector  that 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  measly  pork  in  the  city. 

Professor  Osier  remarked  on  the  prevalence  of  “  tapeworm,” 
no  fewer  than  500  cases  being  known,  and  unless  meat  inspection 
was  thoroughly  conducted  there  is  no  saying  what  might  be  the 
result.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  hear  that  it  was  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  appoint  a  scientific  examiner  to  assist  the  inspectors. 

The  President  and  Professor  Osier  then  placed  specimens  from 
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the  pork  under  the  microscope,  and  the  hooks  and  suckers  were 
beautifully  seen,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  ate  pork  for  breakfast  in  the  morning. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday ,  December  Gth. 

Lord  Skelmersdale,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Deport  of  the  Veterinary  Committee. 

The  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  M.P.  (Chairman),  reported  that,  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Waldron’s  flock,  the  Chief  Constable 
of  Berkshire  had  written  that  the  flock  had  been  inspected  by  a 
competent  inspector,  and  that  no  action  had  been  taken  until  after 
a  certificate  of  the  flock  being  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease 
had  been  given  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  Duguid,  in  reply, 
had  written  to  the  secretary  as  follows  : — “  I  forwarded  to  you  a 
statement  of  the  case  as  represented  to  me  by  Mr.  Waldron,  who 
distinctly  told  me  his  flock  had  been  condemned  for  having  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  on  the  authority  of  a  policeman,  and  never 
mentioned  the  fact  that  they  had  been  examined  and  condemned 
by  an  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  six  weeks  previous  to  my 
visit.” 

Mr.  Hapley  had  reported  that  there  are  nine  qualified  men 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  scholarship,  having  passed  with  great 
credit,  or  with  very  great  credit  in  the  present  year,  and  that  the 
examinations  will  be  held  early  in  January.  The  examiners  (3) 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  on  Friday  next. 

Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  had  reported  that  the  experiments  on 
foot-and-mouth  disease  were  commenced  in  June,  and  have  been 
continued  in  successive  series  up  to  the  present  time.  The  modes 
of  infection  employed  have  been  of  the  most  various  kinds,  but 
the  results  as  yet  have  been  negative.  The  investigations  of 
pi  euro-pneumonia  have  been  continued  simultaneously,  with 
reference,  first  to  the  modes  by  which  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
be  communicable,  and  secondly  to  its  pathological  results.  With 
reference  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  Dr.  Sanderson 
explained  that  it  was  intended — 

1.  To  make  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  testing  of  the  value 
of  several  modes  of  infection  not  yet  tried,  e.g.,  the  inhalation  of 
fresh  dried  material  into  the  lungs,  the  exposure  of  animals  to  the 
emanations  from  hides,  flesh,  excreta,  and  other  matters  supposed 
to  be  infective. 

2.  To  bring  any  animals,  found  by  previous  experiments  not  to 
be  susceptible  of  infection  by  mediate  contact,  into  relation  with 
diseased  animals,  by  placing  them  in  the  same  stable  witli  animals 
of  the  same  class. 
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3.  To  slaughter  other  animals  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  in  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  signs  of  infec¬ 
tion,  the  lungs  or  other  internal  organs  exhibit  any  latent  changes 
corresponding  to  undeveloped  stages  of  the  disease. 

He  also  stated  that  the  sum  of  £333  8s.  Sd.  had  already  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  animals,  and  in  the  current  expenses 
of  the  inquiry,  and  that  a  further  outlay  of  £93  would  be  required 
in  order  to  proceed  with  it  on  the  same  scale  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  further  sum  of  £150  should  be 
expended  on  the  remuneration  of  the  skilled  persons  engaged  in 
the  investigations,  viz.,  £100  to  Mr.  Duguid  for  his  services,  and 
£50  to  Professor  Yoe,  who  had  undertaken  the  pathological  part 
of  the  work  at  the  Brown  institution.  The  total  expenditure 
during  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1877,  would  therefore  be  £580. 
The  report  concluded  by  proposing  that  in  case  it  should  be 
thought  expedient  to  continue  the  investigations  with  the  same 
animals,  the  grant  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  £250,  it  being 
understood  that  this  sum  should  cover  all  ordinary  expenses  up 
to  Lady-day,  1878.  This  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  then  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  monthly  council  he  would  move  for  a  grant,  not  exceeding 
£250,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the  year 
1877,  for  general  purposes,  and  for  special  scientific  inquiries  into 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  now  being  carried 
out  by  Hr.  Burdon  Sanderson.  The  Committee  had  met  seven 
times,  and  made  seven  reports.  This  report  was  adopted. 

The  Half-  Yearly  Meeting 

Of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  (Dec.  7th) 
at  noon,  at  the  Society’s  House,  Hanover  Square. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakefield,  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  the  Rev.  T.  Stani- 
forth,  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth,  Mr.  R.  Leeds,  Dr.  Yoelcker,  Captain 
Craigie,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Kidner  (winner  of  the  Champion  Cup  at 
the  Smithfield  Club  Show),  Mr.  Aveling,  Mr.  Townley  Palmer, 
&c. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins)  read  the  report  of  the 
Council,  which  stated,  with  reference  to  veterinary  subjects,  that 
the  Council  had  considered  by  what  means  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  veterinary  surgeons  could  be  maintained,  and  if  possible 
increased.  With  this  view  they  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  to  request  that  no 
power  be  given  to  any  body  to  grant  diplomas  in  veterinary 
science  which  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard  at  present  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

They  have  also  decided  to  offer  annually  the  following  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  the  pathology,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
(preventive  and  curative)  of  diseases  affecting  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  to  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
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who  have  been  educated  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  or  at 
any  other  veterinary  college  in  England  that  may  hereafter  be 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  :  Eirst 
prize,  Gold  Medal  and  £20  ;  second  prize,  Silver  Medal  and  £10 ; 
third  prize,  Bronze  Medal  and  £5. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  have 
undertaken  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  examina¬ 
tions,  subject  to  certain  regulations  which  have  been  agreed  upon, 
immediately  after  the  ordinary  December  examination  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  and  all  graduates  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  not  less  than  three,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  months’  standing,  will  be  eligible,  provided 
they  have  passed  with  very  great  credit,  or  with  great  credit. 

The  first  examination  will  be  held  next  month. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen  had 
been  named  as  Members  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

Bridport,  Viscount  Milward,  R. 

Cathcart,  Earl  Pole-Gell,  H.  Chandos 

Egerton,  Hon.  Wilbraham  Quain,  Dr. 


Booth,  T.  C. 

Brown,  Professor 
Carpenter,  Dr. 

Duguid,  W. 

Gibbs,  B.  T.  Brandreth 
Harpley,  M.  J. 
Kingscote,  Colonel 
Lindsay,  Colonel  Loyd 


Ridley,  M.  White 
Sanday,  G.  H. 

Sanderson,  Dr.  J.  Burdon 
Simonds,  Professor 
Wakefield,  W.  H. 

Wells,  William 
Wilson,  Jacob 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB.— AWARD  OF  CHAMPION 
PLATES  AND  SILVER  CUPS. 

CHAMPION  PLATES. 

For  Best  Beast  in  the  Shoiv. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £100,  to  the  Exhibitor  of  the  best 
Beast  in  the  Show,  to  S.  Kidner,  Milverton,  Somerset  (Devon). 

For  the  Best  Sheep  in  the  Show. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £50,  to  the  Exhibitor  of  the  best  Pen 
of  Three  Sheep  in  the  Show,  to  Lord  Walsingham  (Southdown). 

SILVER  CUPS. 

Steer  or  Oxen. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £50,  to  the  Exhibitor,  for  the  best  Steer  or 
Ox  in  any  of  the  Classes  (except  in  Class  31 — “  Any  breed  ’)  to 
S.  Kidner,  Milverton,  Somerset  (Devon). 
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Heifer  or  Cow . 

Silver  Cup,  value  £50,  to  the  Exhibitor,  for  the  best  Heifer  or 
Cow  in  any  of  the  Classes  (except  in  Class  32 — “  Any  breed  ”) 
to  J.  Stratton,  Marlborough  (Shorthorn — “Miriam”). 

SHEEP. 

Silver  Cups — Value  £20. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Leicester  Sheep,  to 
Ho.  246,  George  Turner,  jun.,  of  Thorpelands,  Northampton. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Cots  wold  Sheep,  to 
No.  253,  Thos.  Mace,  of  Sherborne,  Northleach,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Lincoln  Sheep,  to 
No.  260,  Charles  Sell,  of  Poplar  Earm,  Bassingbourne,  Koyston, 
Cambridge. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  South-Down  Sheep, 
to  No.  23S,  Lord  Walsingham,  of  Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Hampshire  or  Wilt¬ 
shire  Sheep,  to  No.  315,  Alfred  Morrison,  of  Eonthill  House, 
Tisbury,  Wilts. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Shropshire  Sheep, 
to  No.  330,  Lord  Chesham,  of  Latimer,  Chesham,  Bucks. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Oxfordshire  Sheep, 
to  No.  340,  George  Street  of  Maulden,  Ampthill,  Bedford. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Cross-Bred  Sheep 
of  any  kind,  to  No.  387,  John  Overman,  of  Burnham  Sutton, 
Burnham  Market,  Norfolk. 

Silver  Cup,  valve  £20,  for  the  best  Kentish,  Kyeland,  Dorset, 
or  any  other  pure  bred  Sheep,  not  before  specified,  to  No.  359, 
Herbert  Earthing,  of  Nether  Stowey,  Bridgewater,  Somerset. 

THE  CHAMPION  PLATE. 

For  the  Best  Pen  of  Three  Sheep  in  the  Show. 

A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £50,  to  the  Exhibitor  of  the  best  Pen 
of  3  Sheep  in  the  Show,  to  No.  2S8,  Lord  Walsingham,  of  Merton 
Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

PIGS. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Pigs  of  any  White 
breed,  to  No.  404,  J.  T.  Homer,  of  Hems  worth,  Wimborne, 
Dorset. 

Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Pigs  of  any  Black 
breed,  to  No.  421,  The  Executors  of  the  late  Charles  M‘Niven,of 
Perrysfield,  Oxted,  Godstone,  Surrey. 

Silver  Cup,  val^ue  £20,  for  the  best  pen  of  Pigs  of  any  other 
breed,  to  No.  431,  Thomas  C.  Baker,  of  Marnhull  Brewery, 
Blandford,  Dorset. 
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Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


HAMMERSMITH  POLICE  COURT. 

Mr.  Morton  Daniel ,  a  barrister,  residing  in  St.  Mary’s  Road, 
Westbourne  Park,  appeared  to  answer  an  adjourned  summons 
for  maliciously  poisoning  a  dog  belonging  to  Jacob  Janes,  a  car¬ 
penter.  Mr.  Marston  C.  Buszard,  instructed  by  Mr.  Jiggins, 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

The  Complainant  was  allowed  by  the  defendant’s  tenant,  who 
occupied  his  stable,  to  use  the  coachhouse  as  a  temporary  work¬ 
shop.  The  dog,  of  the  collie  breed,  accompanied  him,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  running  through  the  hedge  enclosing  the  defendant’s 
garden.  The  defendant,  who  had  given  him  notice  to  leave  the 
coachhouse,  also  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  keep  the  dog  out  of 
his  lawn  lie  w'ould  poison  it.  Some  “  vermin  killer  ”  poison  was 
placed  on  a  piece  of  meat  by  direction  of  defendant,  and  laid  on 
the  lawn,  under  a  tree.  The  dog  was  seen  to  enter  the  garden 
and  eat  the  poisoned  meat,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  died. 

Mr.  Jiggins  was  called  to  prove  the  position  of  the  premises. 
He  said  the  hedge  was  simply  the  boundary  of  the  garden,  there 
being  an  outer  wall  enclosing  the  stable.  The  complainant  was 
recalled,  and  repeated  that  he  was  allowed  to  use  the  stable  by 
the  tenant  for  a  temporary  workshop.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Buszard, 
the  witness  said  the  defendant  told  him  that  he  was  a  trespasser, 
but  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  use  the  stable  after  having  had 
permission. 

Mr.  Baget  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  legal  to  put 
down  poison  in  the  garden,  and  that  it  was  a  case  which  the  Act 
intended  to  meet.  He  described  the  case  as  malicious  and  cruel. 

Mr.  Buszard  said  he  had  known  the  defendant  for  some  time, 
being  on  the  same  circuit  together,  and  felt  sure  that  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  acting  cruelly. 

Mr.  Baget  referred  to  the  Poisoned  Elesh  Prohibition  Act, 
which  he  said  provided  for  gratings  to  be  placed  to  drain  pipes, 
in  which  poison  was  laid,  to  prevent  dogs  from  entering.  That 
would  apply  a  fortiori  to  gardens.  He  should  therefore  convict 
the  defendant,  and  as  he  considered  it  a  serious  offence,  also  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  position  of  the  defendant,  he  should 
inflict  the  full  penalty  of  £20,  in  addition  to  £5,  the  value  of  the 
dog,  and  £2  4s.  costs. 

Mr.  Buszard ,  in  asking  for  a  case,  wished  to  know  whether 
gentlemen  were  to  have  gardens  scratched  up. 

Mr.  Baget  said  he  was  not  there  to  answer  questions,  but  if  the 
argument  was  good,  a  man  committing  a  civil  trespass  might  be 
shot  through  the  head. — The  required  sureties  were  then  ac¬ 
cepted  and  the  parties  left  the  court. 
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THE  PARADISE  FUND. 

May  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  in  the  Veterinarian  a 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  ‘‘Paradise  Fund”  to  the  present  time? 
Probably  its  publication  will  induce  members  of  the  profession  to 
acknowledge  more  decidedly  the  justness  of  appealing  to  them  to 
give  practical  expression  to  their  sympathy  with  Mr.  Paradise.  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that  I  have  written  to  members  of  our 
profession  in  the  principal  towns  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire,  and  with  only  one  exception 
have  I  received  a  reply.  I  also  wrote  twice,  with  a  like  result,  to 
the  member  who  had  law  proceedings  commenced  against  him  in 
reference  to  his  examination  of  a  horse  lame  from  chronic 
navicular  disease,  and  reported  by  myself  in  last  July  Veterinarian. 
A  reference  to  the  ‘  Lancet  ’  will  show  how  quickly  the  medical 
profession  make  good  any  loss  sustained  by  a  member  under  such 
circumstances.  The  veterinary  subscriptions  sent  me  have  hitherto 
been  voluntary,  and  without  solicitation  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Gloucestershire  Friends  . 

198 

11 

6 

Mr.  N.  Leigh  , 

.  1 

0 

0 

Lancashire  Veterinary  As- 

—  J.  L.  Barling 

.  1 

1 

0 

sociation  . 

31 

0 

0 

—  F.  W.  Barling  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

Mr.  Thos.  Greaves  . 

5 

0 

0 

—  W.  Barling 

1 

1 

0 

—  W.  T.  Stanley  . 

2 

2 

0 

—  Thos.  Aubrey 

.  0 

10 

6 

—  W.  C.  Bland  . 

2 

0 

0 

—  R.  C.  Edwards  . 

.  0 

10 

6 

—  A.  C.  Cope 

1 

1 

0 

—  T.  Radford 

.  0 

10 

6 

—  J.  Gerrard 

1 

1 

0 

—  J.  Mannington  . 

.  0 

10 

0 

—  T.  D.  Broad 

1 

1 

0 

—  J.  Moon  . 

.  0 

10 

0 

—  J.  M.  Broad 

1 

1 

0 

—  G.  P.  Mallet  . 

.  0 

5 

0 

—  W.  J.  Jermyn  . 

1 

1 

0 

—  C.  Groves  . 

.  0 

5 

0 

—  J.  C.  James 

1 

0 

0 

£252 

3 

0 

THOS.  D.  BROAD. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall;  Nov.  28 th. 

Royal  Engineers — Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  Daniel 
Isaac  Hinge,  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  veterinary  surgeon, 
vice  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  W.  Varley,  promoted  staff 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary  Surgeon  on  proba¬ 
tion,  William  Alfred  Crow,  to  be  veterinary  surgeon,  vice  C. 
Clayton,  transferred  to  the  Royal  Artillery. 

December  8 th. 

Fred  Smith,  gentleman,  to  be  veterinary  surgeon  on  probation. 

December  15  th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  of  First  Class,  5th  Dragoon  Gruards, 
Stephen  P.  Constant,  retires  on  half  pay. 
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VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PRIVY 

COUNCIL. 

The  Morning  Post  says  that  Dr.  Alexander  Williams,  who  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
since  its  establishment,  has  now  resigned  that  appointment  in 
consequence  of  continued  ill-health.  Dr.  Williams  was  for  some 
time  private  secretary  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College. 
The  appointment,  which  is  worth  £1000  a  year,  will,  the  Post 
understands,  not  be  filled  up,  as  a  re-organization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  contemplation  which  will  bring  it  into  closer  relation 
with  the  parent  office. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  report  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Cochburn,  Jun., 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Glasgow,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
death  took  place  November  23rd,  from  an  attack  of  gastric  fever. 
His  diploma  bears  date  April  24th,  1866. 

Also  of  Mr.  Thos.  Paton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  Army  Service.  His 
diploma  bears  date  April  21st,  1868. 

The  following  deaths  have  also  been  recently  reported  to  the 
Registrar : 

Mr.  Barton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Birkenhead.  His  diploma  bears 
date  April  24th,  1844. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bretherton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Liverpool.  Ilis 
diploma  bears  date  Jan.  25th,  1820. 

Mr.  George  Britherton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Liverpool.  His  diploma 
bears  date  May  18th,  1853. 

Mr.  Chas.  Speakman,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Liverpool.  His  diploma 
bears  date  April  20th,  1822. 

Mr.  Geo.  Stewart,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Rothiemay,  Banffshire.  Ilis 
diploma  bears  date  April  27th,  1846. 

Mr.  John  Simpson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  America.  His  diploma  is 
dated  April  22nd,  1864. 

Mr.  Jas.  Martin  Fagan,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ormskirk.  His  diploma 
dated  April  27th,  1868,  and 

Mr.  John  S.  Forbes  McDonald,  M.R.C.V.S.  His  diploma 
dated  April,  29th,  1868. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


ON  THE  ENTOZOA  OF  THE  HORSE  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  THE  LATE  EGYPTIAN  EQUINE 
PLAGUE. 

By  Prospero  Sonsino,  M.D.  (Pisa  University),  Zagazig, 

Egypt. 

The  late  epizooty  that  has  committed  such  ravages 
amongst  equine  animals,  and  especially  on  the  horse  here 
in  Egypt,  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  collecting 
and  examining  the  entozoa  proper  to  these  animals  in  this 
country.  As  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  hitherto 
published  anything  on  this  subject,  I  think  that  a  few 
particulars  respecting  these  entozoa  in  relation  to  the  alter¬ 
ations  of  structure  found  in  the  dead  animals  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  helminthologists  and  to  veterinary  practitioners. 
In  an  especial  manner  will  the  facts  interest  the  readers  of 
The  Veterinarian ,  as  their  attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  subject  by  Dr.  Cobbold’s  article  on  the  Egyptian 
horse-plague,  published  in  the  number  of  last  November. 

My  collection  of  parasites  is  the  result  of  sixteen  necrop¬ 
sies  performed  in  four  different  localities  in  Lower  Egypt — * 
fifteen  on  horses  and  one  on  a  mule.  Eleven  of  the  animals 
belonged  to  the  Egyptian  Royal  Cavalry,  the  others  to 
private  individuals.  These  necropsies  were  made  during  the 
course  of  four  months,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  J uly. 

I  will  speak  of  the  entozoa  in  the  following  order  : — (1) 
Filaria  pajpillosa ,  (2)  Filaria  sanguinis  equi  (larval),  (3) 
l.  4 
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CEstrus  equi,  (4)  Spiroptera  megastoma,  (5)  Oxyurus  cur- 
vula,  (6)  Sclerostomum  armatum,  both  in  the  intestines  and 
in  the  arteries,  (7)  Sclerostomum  tetracanthum ,  (8)  a  trema- 
tode  not  yet  classified,  (9)  Ascaris  megalocephala. 

1.  Filaria  papillosa .  I  found  this  worm  in  not  less  than 
twelve  of  the  animals  examined.  In  every  subject  there 
were  from  two  to  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  worm,  and  they 
always  occurred  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  wandering  free  on 
the  serous  lining  without  causing  any  apparent  mischief  to 
this  membrane.  Except  on  one  occasion  I  never  found  it 
infesting  any  other  parts,  and  then  it  was  detected  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  liver.  In  this  latter  case  I  was  led  to 
its  discovery  by  observing  a  zigzag  yellow  line  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  surface  of  the  organ.  Having  dissected  out 
the  corresponding  tissue  I  extracted  the  worm  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  and  although  it  was  divided  into  two  portions,  it 
was  otherwise  unaltered.  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  Weinzierl, 
the  chief  officer  of  health  at  Damanhoor,  that  he  has  en¬ 
countered  a  similar  case. 

2.  Filaria  sanguinis  equi  (larval).  In  examining  the  blood 
extracted  from  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  still  living — and 
it  was  a  very  old  horse  affected  by  the  plague  at  Damanhoor 
— I  found  three  fine  specimens  of  microscopical  filarim  which 
retained  their  vitality  for  some  hours.  These  filarise  had 
much  the  same  appearance,  both  in  respect  of  their  form  and 
snake-like  movements,  as  those  that  I  found  in  man  and 
very  frequently  also  in  crows  ( Corvus ).  A  little  smaller  than 
those  of  man,  the  worms  appeared  to  me  to  have  their 
attenuated  caudal  end  more  pronounced.  Being  uniformly 
transparent,  I  could  not  distinguish  any  apparent  structure 
representing  internal  organs.  The  length  of  the  worm  was 
about  023  mm.,  that  is,  a  little  less  than  the  fourth  of  a 
millimetre;  the  length  being  to  the  breadth  as  37  to  1. 
I  could  not,  however,  compare  the  breadth  of  these  filarise 
■With  the  diameter  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  latter  not 
being  clearly  defined  in  their  shape  and  outline,  but  con¬ 
fused  together  in  patches  so  as  to  form  an  agglutinated 
mass.  This  condition  of  the  blood-corpuscles  was  one  of 
the  more  characteristic  appearances  detected  by  the  micro¬ 
scope  in  the  blood  of  the  diseased  animals  during  the  last 
epizooty. 

In  the  necropsy  of  the  same  horse,  subsequently  conducted, 
I  found  the  Filaria  papillosa  as  in  many  other  horses.  Here, 
therefore,  the  question  not  unnaturally  presents  itself  as  to 
whether  this  Filaria  sanguinis  equi  may  not  be  the  larval  form 
of  the  self-same  Filaria  papillosa.  I  find,  indeed,  in  Leuck- 
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art’s  well-known  work  (fDie  menschlichen  Parasiten/ 
zw.  Bd.,  s.  635)  that  Wedl  long  ago  detected  microscopical 
filarise  in  the  blood  of  the  horse,  and,  moreover,  he  regarded 
them  as  embryos  of  Filaria  papillosa.  Thus,  I  cannot  claim 
my  <f  find”  as  a  novelty,  neither  does  the  probable  explana¬ 
tion,  whether  true  or  false,  rest  with  myself. 

3.  CEstrus  equi  (larvae).  —  This  larval  form  of  the 
well-known  insect  parasite  was  present  in  the  stomach 
of  all  the  animals  that  I  examined.  It  occurred  in 
larger  numbers  in  the  necropsies  made  during  the  first 
months  than  it  did  in  the  last,  the  specimens  sometimes 
numbering  a  hundred  or  more.  Oftener  they  were  attached 
to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
though  sometimes  they  also  invaded  the  cardiac  portion  of 
the  viscus,  frequently  causing  a  kind  of  hollowing  out  of  the 
mucous  layer  resembling  an  alveolar  cavity,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  creating  any  other  apparent  alterations  of  structure, 
except  that  the  little  alveolar  cavity,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  oestrus  was  lodged,  sometimes,  though  by  no  means  fre¬ 
quently,  presented  a  small  ulceration.  I  also  detected  occa¬ 
sionally  some  of  the  larval  cestri  attached  to  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  duodenum,  and  once  only  two  of  them  were 
found  attached  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  rectum.  I  cannot 
attach  much  importance  to  this  certainly  not  very  agreeable 
parasite  of  the  horse.  If  I  found  sometimes  the  gastric 
membranes  inflamed,  as  well  as  other  injuries,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  those  alterations  did  not  hear  any  relation  to  the 
proportion  of  larvse  that  were  present.  In  fact,  I  considered 
the  changes  in  question  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the 
presence  of  the  parasites. 

4.  Spiroptera  megastoma . — Verminous  tumours  containing 
the  Spiroptera  megastoma  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  five 
horses.  Sometimes  a  single  tumour  presented  itself,  but  at 
other  times  there  were  as  many  as  four  tumours.  Commonly 
they  were  in  connection  with  the  pyloric  end,  but  I  also 
observed  them  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  portion  of  the 
viscus.  Once  the  tumour  was  circular,  and  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  centimetres  in  diameter  and  three  centimetres 
in  vertical  thickness,  and  it  was  filled  with  caseous  matter 
having  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Sometimes  the  tumours  presented  a  large  aperture  due  to 
an  ulcerative  process,  while  at  other  times  there  was  only  a 
very  small  opening,  forming  a  communication .  between  the 
interior  of  the  tumour  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach. 
In  a  few  of  the  tumours  I  was  unable  to  detect  any 
worm. 
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Sometimes  I  found  minute  worms*  apparently  like  those 
occurring  within  the  tumours*  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
same  stomach*  but  at  present  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  for  myself  their  true  nature.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  fuller  examination  of  them  may  show  that  they 
belong  to  the  Spiroptera  microstoma  which  Dr.  Spencer 
Cobbold  thinks  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  S.  megastoma . 
However*  it  seems  to  me  that  these  maw-worms  are  not 
usually  capable  of  producing  fatal  mischief*  since  the  ver¬ 
minous  tumours*  in  the  greater  number  of  instances*  do  not 
appear  to  hinder  the  performance  of  the  gastric  functions ; 
and  it  is  further  clear  that  they  can  exist  for  a  long  time 
without  producing  morbid  results  sufficient  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  equine  bearer.  Hence  I  am  inclined  to  class 
these  worms  with  the  less  noxious  species  infesting  the 
horse. 

5.  Oxyurus  curvula. — I  found  this  worm  in  not  less  than 
six  cases*  often  in  great  quantity,  always  in  the  large  intes¬ 
tines,  especially  in  the  portion  of  the  colon  near  to  the 
rectum,  and  within  the  rectum  itself.  They  were  never 
attached  to  the  mucous  surface*  but  generally  lay  amidst  the 
feculent  matters,  which  were  commonly  very  abundant  and 
mixed  with  much  undigested  food.  This  condition  of  things 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  diseased  horses  rarely  had 
diarrhoea*  being  rather  constipated.  Some  of  the  worms 
reached  the  unusual  length  of  120  mm.,  due  to  the  great 
development  of  the  attenuated  caudal  extremity.  Eggs  oval 
with  an  operculum  and  rather  thick  shell*  their  length  being 
from  0*07 mm.  to  0*08  mm.*  and  their  breadth  0*04 mm.  I  have 
been  guided  in  my  determination  of  the  species  by  the  aid 
of  the  full  description  and  admirable  figure  given  of  this 
worm  in  Cobbold’s  valuable  work  on  e  Entozoa.’  As  regards 
size  and  appearance,  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between 
this  worm  and  Oxyurus  vermicularis  (which  latter  I  had 
in  my  mind  as  the  type  of  the  genus)  that  at  first  I 
thought  the  former  to  be  an  Ascaris  rather  than  an  Oxyu¬ 
rus.  The  fact  that  Oxyurus  curvula  is  found  amidst  the 
feculent  matters,  and  is  not  attached  to  the  mucous  lining* 
and  that  in  the  contents  of  its  digestive  tube  are  found  the 
elementary  particles  of  the  self-same  vegetable  matters  that 
constitute  the  food  of  the  horse*  causes  me  to  think  that  this 
worm  is  not  very  noxious  to  the  bearer*  or  at  least  that  the 
disorders  which  it  may  occasion  are  not  of  such  gravity  as  to 
determine  the  death  of  the  equine  bearer  in  any  case. 

6.  Strongylus  armatus  or  Sclerostomum  armatum .  In  not 
less  than  twelve  cases  I  found  this  worm  in  the  large 
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intestines,  and  in  not  less  than  six  cases  I  had  signs  of  its 
presence  in  one  of  the  abdominal  arteries,  indicated  by  the 
characteristic  aneurismatic  dilatations  which  are  produced 
by  the  same  worm.  I  can  say  more,  believing  that  its  pre¬ 
sence  was  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  sixteen  horses  opened, 
since  I  discovered  it  in  the  arteries  when  I  had  not  searched 
for  it  in  the  intestines.  It  often  occurred  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  latter,  by  hundreds  and  hundreds,  generally 
attached  firmly  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  large  intestines, 
especially  of  the  caecum  and  the  higher  portion  of  the  colon. 
Very  often  I  saw  them  coupled,  male  and  female,  the  con¬ 
nection  being  maintained  after  their  death,  and  long  after 
their  preservation  in  spirit.  The  female's  length  was  from 
25  to  27  mm.,  that  of  the  male  being  about  one  third  shorter. 
Eggs  presented  a  long  diameter  of  0*06  mm.  to  0*07  mm., 
and  a  transverse  diameter  of  0*04  mm.  I  note  these  par¬ 
ticulars  as  they  are  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  statements 
given  in  Davaine’s  classic  work  on  helminthology. 

Associated  with  the  presence  of  this  worm  in  the  large 
intestine,  I  generally  found  the  coecum  and  colon  more  or 
less  altered  with  injections  and  ecchymosis,  and  often  with 
a  catarrhal  inflammation.  It  is  right  to  say  that  these  same 
alterations  were  often  detected  in  the  small  intestines  where 
the  strongylus  was  either  not  at  all  present,  or  only  excep¬ 
tionally  so  in  small  numbers.  But  what  more  particularly 
attracted  my  attention  was  the  presence  of  innumerable 
minute  circular  incisions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  presenting  central  reddish  specks  formed  by  the  ecchy- 
motic  mucous  layer  or  by  clotted  blood.  Many  of  these  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  attachments  of  the  strongyli,  being,  without 
a  doubt,  the  impressions  left  on  the  mucous  lining  by  the 
worm’s  mouth  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  trephine.  And, 
truly,  the  borings  appeared  of  different  sizes  corresponding 
to  the  varying  diameters  of  the  armed  mouths  of  the  stron¬ 
gyli.  I  could  distinguish  them  even  better  on  the  portions 
of  the  intestines  after  they  had  been  preserved  in  spirit. 
The  thousands  of  borings  that  were  frequently  found  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  surface  of  the  large  intestines  (notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  separate  minuteness)  appear  to  me  to  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  bearer.  They  would  be  so  either  by  giving 
passage  to  blood  or  by  putting  the  areolar  tissues  in  contact 
with  impure  matters  such  as  the  excrement  and  the  gas 
evolved,  and  these  must  act  as  irritating  agents  and  as 
sources  of  inflammation  and  septic  infection.  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  worm,  which  appears  to 
he  a  true  heematophagous  parasite,  must  act  dangerously  by 
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sucking  the  blood  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anchylosto - 
mum  duodenale  of  man. 

On  six  occasions  I  detected  the  same  Strongylus  not  yet 
fully  developed  in  some  of  the  abdominal  arteries  which 
were  preternaturally  enlarged  after  the  manner  of  aneurisms. 
These  were  found  more  frequently  in  the  anterior  mesenteric 
artery  ;  and  once  in  the  aorta  in  connection  with  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery.  The  worms  appeared 
to  he  enclosed  in  the  layers  of  the  parietal  thrombi  which 
lined  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,  giving  it  a  rough  and 
folded  appearance ;  the  worms  sometimes  projecting  by  one 
of  their  ends,  either  the  mouth  or  the  caudal  extremity. 
Sometimes  I  distinguished  amidst  the  layers  of  the  parietal 
thrombi  certain  bodies  of  the  same  length  as  the  Strongyli 
and  of  brown-yellowish  colour.  These  seemed  to  me  to  be 
nothing  else  than  dead  and  disintegrated  worms  or  their 
moulted  skins.  Sometimes  I  picked  out  as  many  as  twenty 
worms,  but  I  could  never  detect  their  presence  in  the  small 
arterial  ramifications  of  the  mesentery.  It  is  a  question 
whether  these  worms  living  in  those  aneurismal  dilatations 
and  passing  to  death  could  not  be  a  source  of  septic  matter 
capable  of  infecting  the  blood.  Moreover,  would  not  the 
fragments  that  from  time  to  time  will  be  detached  from  the 
parietal  thrombi,  and  thus  be  transferred  by  the  current  of  the 
circulation  to  the  smaller  vessels,  produce  obstruction  ?  Con¬ 
sequently,  would  they  not  also  give  rise  to  structural  changes 
of  the  kind  that  were  certainly  found  throughout  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  majority  of  the  horses  opened  ?  These  changes 
sometimes  occurred  in  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  death  of  the  bearers.  That  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  amongst  the  diseased  horses  of  the  last  epizooty,  death 
really  occurred,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  mischief 
produced  by  the  Sclerostomum  armatum,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  violent  colics,  with  intestinal  paralysis 
and  tympanitis,  occasionally  preceding  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  the  Sclero¬ 
stomum  armatum ,  whether  occupying  the  arteries  or  the 
intestines  of  the  horse,  as  a  very  dangerous  parasite. 

[To  be  continued.)  \ 
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PLASTIC  PHLEBITIS,  PULMONARY  EM¬ 
BOLISM,  AND  DEATH. 

By  J.  Wortley  Axe,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College. 

The  subject  of  these  pathological  comments  was  an  aged 
grey  gelding.  He  was  admitted  into  the  College  Infirmary 
on  the  18th  of  December,  and  reported  to  have  been  intensely 
lame  for  several  weeks  on  account  of  an  injury  done  to 
the  coronet  of  the  off  hind  limb.  While  under  treatment  he 
made  little  or  no  progress.  His  general  health,  however, 
continued  good,  the  sytemic  disturbance  being  less  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  however,  he  suddenly  fell  pros¬ 
trate  without  any  apparent  reason.  From  this  position  he  was 
raised  with  difficulty,  and  supported  by  slings.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  diseased  limb  commenced  to  swell,  and  continued 
to  do  so  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  As  the  swelling  in¬ 
creased,  a  yellow  serosity  exuded  from  the  skin,  which  soon 
became  tinged  with  blood,  and  ultimately  dried  into  small 
dark-coloured  scabs.  The  same  exudation  matter  also  appeared 
in  a  patchy  form,  and  gave  rise  to  a  depilation  of  the  integu¬ 
ment  over  the  oozing  area.  At  some  points  from  which  the 
serosity  issued  the  skin  was  raised  into  small  papules  which 
simulated  in  no  slight  degree  the  early  condition  of  a  farcy 
eruption.  That  the  swelling  of  the  limb  was  occasioned  by 
oedema  of  the  integument  and  the  subjacent  tissue  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  its  doughy  condition,  and  the  pitting  which  followed 
the  application  of  pressure.  From  the  time  of  the  fall  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  animal  refused  his  food,  and  signs  of  more 
intense  pain  in  the  affected  limb  were  apparent.  Constitu¬ 
tional  disturbance  at  the  same  time  became  marked,  but  this 
was  manifested  more  by  uneasiness  than  by  symptoms  of 
acute  suffering.  There  was  no  cough  present ;  but  an  in¬ 
creased  and  embarrassed  respiration  pointed  unmistakeably 
to  the  breathing  apparatus  as  being  most  implicated,  while  the 
negative  evidence  also  gave  the  strongest  support  to  the 
idea  of  the  lungs  being  the  organs  immediately  affected. 
Such  treatment  as  was  adopted  and  which  the  nature  of  the 
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case  indicated  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  animal  died  on  the 
30th  of  December. 

Autopsij  twelve  hours  after  death. — The  body  was  fairly 
nourished.  The  right  hind  extremity  was  enlarged  from  the 
pastern  upwards  as  far  as  the  patella  joint,  and  the  leg  over  the 
whole  of  this  area  presented  an  extensive  and  peculiar  erup¬ 
tion,  which  in  some  parts  assumed  a  patchy  and  in  others  a 
punctate  form.  It  was  associated  with  a  serous  exudation, 
and  with  a  marked  loss  of  hair.  The  matter  exuded  appeared 
either  in  the  form  of  yellowish,  pellucid,  fragile  laminae,  or  of 
rounded  masses,  which  could  be  readily  removed,  and  when 
these  were  examined  they  were  found  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  serum  and  epithelium.  In  some  parts  the  masses  were 
mingled  with  blood,  which  capped  over  a  small  perceptible 
breakage  in  the  skin,  centrally  placed  on  a  small  papular  eleva¬ 
tion.  To  the  touch  the  limb  was  doughy,  and  pitted  on  pressure. 
On  removing  the  skin  a  large  quantity  of  serosity  exuded 
from  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  integument  at  the  eruptive  and  swollen  spots  showed 
marked  hypersemia  and  capillary  haemorrhage.  The  super¬ 
ficial  veins  were  engorged  with  black  and  feebly  coagulated 
blood. 

In  front  of  the  coronet  a  sinus  existed,  and  at  the 
heels  the  coronary  border  of  the  hoof  was  slightly  de¬ 
tached.  On  removing  the  latter  it  was  found  that  the 
pedal  hone  on  the  inner  quarter  was  carious  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  and  had  suffered  considerable  loss  of  structure.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  soft,  spongy,  foetid,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 
The  sensitive  laminae  which  covered  it  were  in  a  soft,  juicy, 
sloughing  condition,  of  a  blackish-brown  appearance  and 
easily  lacerated,  while  those  contiguous  to  it  were  thickened, 
and  leathery  in  character.  The  inner  coronary  plexus  of 
veins  was  filled  with  a  soft,  black  coagulum,  and  universally 
thickened.  The  tributary  branches  of  the  internal  plantar 
and  the  internal  metatarsal  veins  were  swollen,  rigid, 
opaque,  of  a  pinkish  hue,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.  On  opening  the  first-named 
vessels,  dark  clots  of  recent  date  were  found,  which  were 
unconnected  with  the  vessel-wall.  A  close  examination  of 
the  internal  tunic  revealed  a  more  or  less  granular  state  and 
morbid  roughness  of  it,  besides  what  appeared  to  be  remains 
of  detached  thrombi  in  the  form  of  a  fibro-granular-looking 
accretion.  The  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  vessels  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  metatarsal  veins  to  the  great  saphena, 
many  of  the  tributary  branches  of  which  were  plugged  by 
completely  decolourised  coagula.  In  the  pockets  of  the 
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valves  were  found  coagulations  and  accretions  of  a  similar 
character  forcing  open  the  valvular  sacs.  Why  these  morbid 
developments  were  almost  invariably  found  in  connection  with 
the  valves  situated  below  an  embolised  vein  requires  expla¬ 
nation.  In  every  instance  the  pale  clots  were  closely  adherent 
to  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  and  when  forcibly  removed  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fibrous-looking  laceration.  In  one  part  of  the 
saphena,  a  long  dark  coagulum  was  seen  tacked  on  to  a  fixed 
pale  clot.  In  texture  the  tissues  of  the  veins  were  loosened ; 
but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  purulent  infiltration,  and 
in  no  part  did  any  softening  of  the  clots  appear.  The  muscles 
of  the  limb  were  pale  in  colour,  watery,  soft,  and  easily  torn, 
or  otherwise  broken  down ;  while  the  investing  and  connect¬ 
ing  structures  of  these  organs  were  either  infiltrated  with 
a  simple  serosity,  or  with  a  yellowish  jelly-like  lymph.  The 
organs  next  examined  were  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
in  these  there  existed  no  indication  of  vascular  fulness  or 
structural  change.  Beyond  general  hypersemia — a  condition 
uniformly  present  in  pneumonic  affections — the  liver  also 
exhibited  a  normal  character.  The  spleen  was  somewhat 
enlarged  and  its  pulp  was  of  less  consistence  than  normal. 
The  kidneys  were  slightly  congested  and  oedematous,  but 
otherwise  healthy.  It  was  not  until  opening  the  chest 
that  the  destructive  effects  of  the  distant  foot  -  lesion 
became  apparent.  The  cavity  of  the  pleura  contained  a 
very  small  amount  of  blood-stained  fluid,  slightly  opaque., 
and  stinking.  Both  lungs  were  adherent  to  the  parietes  of 
the  thorax  over  a  small  area  corresponding  to  patches  of 
pneumonic  consolidation.  The  union  of  the  pleural  laminse 
in  these  parts  was  most  likely  the  effect  of  mechanical  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  hardened  lung  against  the  costal  surface,  and  was 
not  in  any  other  way  connected  with  the  pulmonary  lesions. 
The  lungs  themselves  were  much  enlarged,  and  in  parts 
bore  on  their  surface  the  imprint  of  the  ribs.  Over  a  great 
extent  they  presented  a  greenish-black  hue,  with  here  and 
there  an  opaque  dirty-grey  patch.  In  those  parts  less 
seriously  affected  a  dark  red  appearance  prevailed,  but  in  a 
small  section  of  the  anterior  lobes  this  colour  was  much  less 
intense.  In  consistence  the  lungs  were  firm,  but  easily  lace- 
rable,and  on  being  cut  into  the  following  lesions  were  observed. 
Scattered  through  the  substance  of  each  lung  were  a  number 
of  cavities  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a 
walnut,  and  in  these  was  contained  a  rounded,  caseous, 
granular-looking  mass,  firmly  coherent,  but  which  could 
he  readily  enucleated.  The  wall  of  the  cavities  from  which 
the  matter  had  been  thus  expressed  consisted  of  fragile  and 
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gangrenous  lamina,  of  a  dirty-grey  hue.  Around  the  masses 
of  encapsuled  detritus  the  lung  tissue  was  black,  from  blood 
extravasation,  and  infiltrated  with  highly  coloured  serous 
exudation.  Here  and  there  were  dirty,  sloughy-looking,  red¬ 
dish-grey  patches  of  pneumonic  consolidation,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  the  alveoli  could  be  seen  engorged  with 
inflammatory  products.  In  those  parts  of  the  lung  less 
severely  damaged,  haemorrhagic  infarctions  of  various  sizes 
appeared,  with  more  or  less  serous  infiltration.  The  mucous 
layer  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  canals  was  black  in 
colour  and  offensive^  odour ;  indeed  its  general  state  may  he 
described  as  that  of  incipient  gangrene.  The  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ries  were  searched  with  special  care,  and  in  one  of  the  tertiary 
divisions  of  the  right  branch  a  dark  recent-looking  clot 
was  lodged,  which  on  being  removed  was  found  to  enclose 
an  elongated,  irregular  decolorised  coagulum,  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Further  search  disclosed  other  coagula 
less  in  size,  some  naked,  others  similarly  encapsuled.  The 
vessels  thus  occluded  were  those  whose  capillaries  were 
involved  in  the  lesions  referred  to  above. 

The  heart  was  natural  in  form  and  size,  fully  contracted, 
and  of  firm  consistence.  The  left  cavities  contained  small 
dark,  soft  clots.  The  bicuspid  valve  was  thicker  than 
natural,  fopaque,  and  nodulated  on  its  free  border.  There 
was,  however,  neither  breakage  of  surface  nor  granulations 
upon  it.  The  thickening  referred  to  involved  the  entire 
valve  and  consisted  of  a  simple  hypertrophy.  There  was  no 
valvular  insufficiency  nor  contraction  to  be  noticed.  Ex¬ 
cepting  a  small  hard  nodule  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
segment,  the  aortic  valve  was  healthy.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  pulmonary  valve,  but  the  nodule  in 
this  instance  was  found  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  flap  at  its 
reflection  from  the  arterial  wall.  The  right  cavities  of  heart 
were  filled  with  partly  decolorised  clots,  of  slight  consistence, 
and  the  bicuspid  valve  was  also  somewhat  hypertrophied. 

The  cause  of  such  central  and  destructive  lesions  as  are 
here  described  is  too  seldom  sought  for  by  veterinarians  in 
peripheral  parts,  and  least  of  all  in  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  limbs.  It  is  on  this  account  that  such  ambiguous  terms 
as  inflammatory  and  irritative  fever  are  so  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  that  patient  and  complete 
investigation  which  can  alone  supply  an  accurate  pathological 
formula.  The  idea  of  a  diseased  foot  being  the  veritable 
means  of  occasioning  disorganisation  of  the  lungs,  or  other 
remote  viscera  is  a  truth  the  mere  mention  of  which  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  my  own  experience,  provoked  a 
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smile  on  the  face  of  able  and  experienced  practitioners.  I 
have,  however,  in  numerous  instances  had  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  this  important  fact  to  my  class,  and  thus 
rendered  intelligible  to  them  clinical  and  pathological  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  before  were  puzzling  and  obscure. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  of  this  very  interesting  case,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  traumatic  ostitis  involving  the 
pedal  bone  was  the  primary  disease,  and  that  upon  this  super¬ 
vened  a  carious  process  which  laid  bare  the  veins  of  the  foot, 
and  exposed  them  to  the  irritating  influence  of  disintegrating 
bone  and  putrid  discharges.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  the 
explanation,  the  fact  is  that  phlebitis  did  exist,  and  emboli 
did  occupy  the  veins — two  cardinal  points  in  the  inquiry. 
How  the  former  reached  the  lungs  will  be  readily  understood, 
holding  in  view  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  veins 
towards  the  heart.  Travelling  from  twig  to  branch  and 
from  branch  to  trunk  with  the  blood  current,  sooner  or  later 
the  emboli  would  reach  the  posterior  cava,  and  be  carried  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  We  need  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  gradual  dimi¬ 
nution  which  these  vessels  undergo  in  their  distribution 
through  the  lungs  to  understand  the  unavoidable  arrest  which 
the  emboli  must  suffer  at  some  point  in  their  transit,  depend¬ 
ing  of  course  upon  their  relative  size.  While  it  is  true  in 
pathology  that  embolism  does  not  necessarily  imply  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tissue,  it  is  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  as  in  the 
present,  that  such  lesions  result.  Why  this  destructive 
influence  should  ensue  is  not  difficult  of  explanation,  but 
need  not  now  be  entered  into. 

In  the  clinical  history  of  this  case  it  is  interesting  to  inquire 
as  to  the  cause  of  that  sudden  prostration  of  the  animal  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Was  it  the  effect  of  physiological 
or  pathological  causes;  in  other  words,  was  it  the  result  of 
somnolence,  or  of  a  sudden  plugging  of  the  pulmonary  ves¬ 
sels  giving  rise  to  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  ?  The  first-named 
suggestion  is  hardly  tenable  in  the  face  of  that  continued 
increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  which  followed 
upon  the  fall.  We  have  experience,  however,  upon  which 
the  latter  assumption  may  be  safely  based. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  remembering  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  changes  observed  in  the  lungs,  that  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  animal's  illness  he  was  never  heard  to 
cough,  and  the  same*  observation  has  been  made  by  us  in 
other  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  With  regard  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  and  serous  oozing  from  the  diseased  limb,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  explanation.  The  thickened  and  rigid 
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state  of  the  vessels,  their  diminished  vitality  and  capacity, 
and  the  fibro-granular  state  of  their  internal  layer,  are  con¬ 
ditions  not  only  capable  of  retarding  the  blood-flow,  but 
likewise  of  provoking  coagulation.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  complete  plugging  of  the  main  tributary  branches  of 
the  saphena  (see  fig.),  which,  besides  contributing  to  the 


Portion  of  the  saphena  vein  showing,  a  a ,  emboli  in  the  pockets  of  the  veins. 
b.  Thrombosis  of  a  tributary  branch,  c.  Fibro -granular  accretion. 

cedematous  state  of  the  limb,  may  also  serve  to  account  for 
the  serous  exudation  above  described. 

The  question  of  phlebitis  is  interesting  beyond  the  patho¬ 
logical  process  which  relates  to  the  vessel  itself.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  present  instance,  that  in  a  short  period  the  vas¬ 
cular  system  may  be  deluged  with  solid  accretions,  as  fatal 
in  their  effects  on  the  organism  as  the  most  virulent  contagium. 
Moreover,  in  relation  to  that  vexed  question  pyaemia,  phle¬ 
bitis  is  of  the  highest  importance  both  to  the  physician  and 
the  comparative  pathologist. 
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By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  11.) 

BIGNONIALES. — The  Bignonial  Alliance. 

Diagnosis.  —  Perigynous  Exogens ,  with  dichalmydeous , 
monopetalous ,  unsymmetrical  flowers ,  capsular  or  berried 
fruit ,  haring  its  carpels  quite  consolidated ,  parietal  free 
central  or  axile  placentce,  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no 
albumen. 

We  copy  the  following  remarks  upon  these  groups  of 
plants  from  Professor  Lindley,  as  it  contains,  in  a  lucid  form, 
so  much  of  the  information  we  would  now  impart  upon  this 
matter : 

“  With  Bignonials  the  series  of  perigynous  alliances  closes, 
gesnerworts  passing  as  directly  into  bellworts  among  Cam- 
panals  as  figworts  also  pass  into  the  nightshades  among 
Solanals.  The  two  are  parallel  instances.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  not  seem  expedient  to  place  gesnerworts  at  the  end  of 
the  Bignonial  alliance,  because  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them  from  Bignoniads  and  Crescentiads  or  from  Pedaliads, 
whose  hard,  bony  fruit  presents  the  nearest  approach  in  this 
alliance  to  the  nuts  of  Echials.  We  must,  therefore,  regard 
the  passage  of  Bignonials  into  Campanals  as  being  altogether 
from  the  side  of  the  series,  and  not  from  its  extremity. 
Another  lateral  affinity  presents  itself  between  butterworts 
and  primworts  in  the  Cortusal  alliance.  The  following  will, 
therefore,  express  the  hearing  of  Bignonials  and  other 
alliances  better  than  a  lineal  position : 

“  Natural  Order  of  Bignonials. 

1.  Pedaliaceae. 

2.  Gesneriacese. 

3.  Crescentiaceae. 

Gentianaceoe-^-k.  Bignoniaceae. 

5.  Acanthaceae. 

6.  Scrophulariaceae  — Solanales . 

7.  Lentibulariaceae — Cortusales. 

“  The  Bignonial  alliance  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  the 
centre  of  a  particular  portion  of  Exogens,  round  which 
several  others  are  stationed  in  nearly  equal  degrees  of 
contiguity.55* 

The  several  natural  orders  of  the  above  table  contain  no 
*  ‘Vegetable  Kingdom,’  p.  668. 
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less  than  398  genera  and  3508  species.  They  are  all  more 
or  less  striking  in  appearance,  so  that  many  exotic  species 
find  a  place  in  the  house  or  the  garden. 

The  native  species  are  not  at  all  numerous ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  Scrophulariacem  are  represented  by  Digitalis 
(foxglove)  and  Antirrhinum  (snapdragon),  we  may  conclude 
that  this  order  should  claim  our  special  attention.  The 
following  is  its 

Diagnosis. — Bignonial  Exogens,  with  axile  placentae ,  albu- 
menous  seeds,  and  cotyledons  scarcely  larger  or  not  so  large 
as  the  radicle . 

Mr.  Bentham  describes  them  as  follows : 

“  A  numerous  family,  widely  diffused  over  the  globe,  from 
the  arctic  circle  to  the  tropics,  although  more  abundant  in 
temperate  regions  than  in  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and, 
generally  speaking,  well  marked  by  the  two-lipped  or  per¬ 
sonate  corolla,  the  stamens  in  pairs,  and  the  several  seeds  in 
each  cell  of  the  capsule ;  but  there  are  some  anomalous 
genera,  in  which  these  characters  are  much  modified,  and 
two  large  and  natural  exotic  families,  the  Bignonia  and 
Acanthus  families,  are  only  to  be  accurately  distinguished 
from  Scrophulariacece  by  an  attentive  study  of  minute  cha¬ 
racters.  To  the  first  of  these  belong  the  Bignonias  and 
Teconias  of  our  hothouses,  as  well  as  the  Catalpa,  often 
planted  in  our  gardens,  and  (if  taken  in  its  most  extended 
sense)  the  numerous  hothouse  Gesnerias,  Gloxinias,  Achi- 
menes,  &c.  The  Acanthaceae  include  Justicias,  Ruellias, 
and  many  modern  hothouse  genera  with  long  names,  be¬ 
side  the  European  Acanthus,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
family.5’* 

The  names  here  mentioned  will  call  to  mind  many  of  our 
greenhouse  friends,  while  no  less  conspicuous  will  be  the 
Digitalis,  a  native  species  of  which  is  so  dear  to  us  for  its 
association  with  sandstone  rocks.  This  plant,  so  common 
even  at  a  good  elevation  on  silicious  deposits,  is  yet  seldom 
met  with  on  calcareous  soils ;  thus,  the  Malverns  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Severn  valley,  composed  of  sandstones  and 
granites,  are  covered  with  these  conspicuous  [plants,  while 
the  Cotteswolds  to  the  east  have  not  a  specimen.  As, 
however,  the  oolites  extend  into  Dorsetshire,  the  foxglove 
constantly  accompanies  itj  as  we  have  so  large  a  portion  of 
silex  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  oolitic  rocks,  and 
consequently  where  these  sandy  deposits  range  they  will  be 
marked  by  the  showy  foxglove. 

*  *  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,5  p.  389. 
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Foxglove  has  been  very  much  employed  in  medicine,  both 
on  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

Dr.  Pereira  says:  tfOn  animals  generally  the  effects  of 
foxglove  have  been  tried  on  dogs,  horses,  rabbits,  turkeys, 
the  domestic  fowl,  and  frogs,  and  on  all  it  has  been  found 
to  act  as  poison.  One  drachm  of  the  powder  may  be  given 
to  horses  as  a  sedative  in  inflammation.  Two  ounces  have 
produced  death  in  twelve  hours.  According  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  Orfila,  the  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  observed  in 
carnivorous  animals  is  vomiting.  The  influence  of  the  poison 
over  the  heart  does  not  appear  to  be  uniform,  for  in  some 
cases  he  found  the  pulsations  of  this  viscus  unaltered,  in 
others  accelerated,  while  occasionally  they  were  retarded. 

“  In  a  horse  killed  by  two  ounces  of  foxglove  the  pulse  was 
130  per  minute  a  short  time  before  death  (Moiroud),  the 
standard  pulse  of  the  horse  being  forty  or  forty-two  per 
minute.  The  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  observed  in  animals 
are  diminished  muscular  power,  convulsive  movements, 
tremors,  and  insensibility.  The  powder  acts  as  a  local  irri¬ 
tant,  giving  rise  to  inflammation  of  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied.”  (Orfila.)* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  a  powerful  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  foxglove,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
opinions  as  to  its  nosological  effects  have  greatly  varied. 
This,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  condition  of  the  plant ; 
and  we  might  here  state  that  as  it  is  a  biennial,  and  pro¬ 
duces  root-leaves  one  year  and  flowering  stems  the  next,  the 
leaves  should  be  gathered  from  the  latter  before  the  flowers 
expand,  as  they  are  then  considerably  more  active  than  those 
of  the  first  year. 

As  mentioned  by  Pereira,  “  A  most  important  fact  "con¬ 
nected  with  the  repeated  uses  of  small  doses  of  foxglove  is  the 
cumulative  effects  sometimes  observed.  It  has  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  that,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  use 
of  small  doses  of  this  medicine,  very  dangerous  symptoms, 
in  some  cases  terminating  in  death,  have  occurred.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  great  depression  of  the  vascular 
system,  giddiness,  want  of  sleep,  convulsions,  and  sometimes 
nausea  and  vomiting.  A  knowledge  of  its  occasional  occur¬ 
rence  impresses  us  with  the  necessity  of  exercising  great 
caution  in  the  use  of  this  remedy,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  continuance  of  its  administration  and  increase  of  dose, 
and  it  shows  that  after  the  constitutional  effect  has  become 
obvious  it  is  prudent  to  suspend,  from  time  to  time,  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  remedy,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
*  Pereira’s  ‘Materia  Medica/  vol.  ii,  part  1,  p.  530. 
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this  alarming  accumulation.  I  may  add,  however,  that  I 
have  used  it,  and  seen  others  employ  it,  most  extensively  and 
in  full  doses.  I  have  rarely  seen  any  dangerous  consequences, 
and  I  believe,  therefore,  the  effects  of  accumulation  to  be 
much  less  frequent  than  the  statements  of  authors  of  repute 
would  lead  us  to  expect.” 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Holland  is  to  the  same  effect : 
“  Though  employing  the  medicine  somewhat  largely  in  prac¬ 
tice,”  he  observes,  “  I  do  not  recollect  a  case  in  which  I 
have  seen  any  injurious  consequences  from  this  cause.”* 

Though  the  medicine,  from  some  cause  or  other,  would 
appear  to  be  uncertain,  yet  that  we  have  in  foxglove  a  plant 
sometimes  capable  of  exerting  powerful  effects  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

These  seem  to  be  due  to  an  active  principle  called  Digi- 
taline,  and  as  an  evidence  that  the  observed  difference  in 
medicinal  action  may  be  due  to  the  different  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plant,  we  extract  the  following  from  the  author 
just  quoted,  who,  indeed,  quotes  from  Dr.  Bence  Jones  : 

“The  comparison  between  the  digitaline  and  digitalis  is 
remarkable.  The  differences  are  given  in  this 


“  Table  of  Effects  of  Digitaline  and  Digitalis. 


Digitaline. 

1st. — Type  unalterable  ;  to  this  all 
digitaline  may  be  reduced. 

2nd. — Constant  action. 

3rd. — Possibility  of  determining 
comparative  excellence  by  the  bitter¬ 
ness. 

4th. — Agreeable  form. 


Digitalis. 

1st. — No  standard  of  comparison. 

2nd. — Uncertain  action  ;  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  the  plant. 

3rd.— No  mode  of  determining 
the  quality  of  the  different  spe¬ 
cimens. 

4t,h. — Disagreeable  smell  and 
odour. 


The  great  use  of  digitalis  would  seem  to  be  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  in  proof  of  its  action  we 
reproduce  the  following  quotation : 

“  M.  Bouillard  states  that  during  four  or  five  years  not  a 
day  has  passed  without  his  employing  digitaline  on  many 
patients  affected  with  disease  of  the  heart  or  vessels.  He 
has  given  it  to  from  150  to  200  patients,  of  all  ages.  In  all 
excepting  three  the  pulse  was  reduced.  Two  of  these  had 
endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  If  the  pulse  was  irregular 
previous  to  the  taking  of  the  digitaline,  it  became  regular  as 
the  medicine  took  effect.  In  fifteen  cases  at  hazard,  in  La 
Charite,  the  maximum  pulse  before  the  action  of  the  digita- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  530. 
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line  was  96 ;  after  the  medicine,  41  pulsations  less.  In  three 
cases  the  pulse  was  reduced  80,  102,  and  106  heats.  The 
minimum  reduction  in  three  other  cases  was  12,  14,  16. 
The  number  of  granules  taken  daily  was  from  two  to  seven  ; 
the  number  of  days  on  which  the  granules  were  taken  usually, 
thirteen  to  fourteen.  One  patient  took  seventy  granules  in 
eighteen  days ;  another,  eigty-two  in  fourteen  days  ;  a  third, 
ninety-eight  granules  in  twenty  days ;  a  fourth,  164  granules 
in  forty  days,  without  harm.  As  soon  as  pain  in  the  head, 
vertigo,  or  nausea  came  on  the  medicine  was  stopped.” 

Digitalis  finds  a  place  in  Professor  Tuson’s  ‘Veterinary 
Pharmacy.5  It  is  employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract, 
infusion,  or  for  coughs — “  Massa  Digitalis  composita55 — and 
its  effects  upon  the  lower  animals  are  said  to  be  “  irritant, 
diuretic,  sedative,  anodyne.  Occasionally  employed  as  a 
collyrium  in  ophthalmia.55 

That  a  plant  so  common  as  to  occasionally  thickly  occupy 
many  acres  of  ground  does  not  occasion  accidents  to  cattle 
having  access  to  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  yet  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  of  accident  from  this  cause.  The  truth 
is  that  seldom  or  never  do  cattle  browse  upon  it  in  any  stage 
of  growth.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the  plant  seldom 
finds  its  way  to  the  rick,  as  the  light  sandy  soils  upon  which 
it  grows  are  not  often  capable  of  affording  hay. 


TWO  CASES  OF  HYDROTHORAX. 

By  J.  M.  Broad,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bristol. 

I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following  short  particulars 
of  two  cases  of  hydrothorax,  because  I  consider  them  interest¬ 
ing,  as  they  show  that  horses  occasionally  do  their  ordinary 
work  and  consume  their  ordinary  food  whilst  labouring  under 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  following  cases,  I  was  informed  by  the 
horse-keeper,  a  very  attentive  and  trustworthy  man,  that 
both  the  horses,  the  subjects  of  this  communication,  performed 
their  work  admirably  and  ate  their  food  well,  had  no  cough, 
nor  showed  any  symptoms  whatsoever  of  anything  being  the 
matter  with  them  up  to  the  hour  he  sent  for  me  to  see  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  had  not  been  ailing  for 
some  time,  and  I  can,  therefore,  only  conclude  that  they  were 
not  sufficiently  ill  for  him  to  observe  that  there  was  anything 
really  the  matter  with  them. 

L. 
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Case  1. — I  was  called  on  November  1st*  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  to  see  a  black  mare,  the  property  of  a  tradesman 
in  this  city.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found  the  animal  had  just  been 
taken  from  ordinary  cart  work,  and  was  reported  to  have 
done  her  day’s  work  well.  She  had  been  in  the  owner’s 
possession  about  three  months,  during  which  time  I  am  told 
nothing  was  observed  to  be  the  matter  with  her.  When 
put  into  the  stable  she  was  now  noticed  to  be  dull,  and 
refused  her  food.  I  found  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
box,  trembling  violently,  and  cold  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  legs ;  her  head  wras  persistently  held  down  near  the 
ground,  and  small  quantities  of  blood  oozed  from  her  nostrils ; 
she  had  a  wild  stare  about  the  eyes,  and  was  only  moved 
with  great  difficulty.  Upon  more  minute  examination  I 
found  the  pulse  about  70  and  very  weak ;  internal  tem¬ 
perature  104° ;  respiration  quick,  laboured,  and  abdominal. 
Upon  auscultation  I  found  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  the 
lungs  acting  at  all.  I  ordered  mustard  to  be  applied  to  tbe 
sides  and  legs,  with  warm  flannel  bandages  and  warm  rugs. 
I  also  gave  her  a  dose  of  Am.  Carb.  in  warm  gruel.  Upon 
visiting  her  later  in  the  evening  I  found  she  had  slightly 
rallied.  The  pulse  was  fuller,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
legs  warm.  I  ordered  an  ordinary  fever  draught  of  Ether 
Nit.  and  Liq.  Am.  Acet.,  and  a  similar  draught  to  be  given 
once  during  the  night.  Upon  calling  the  following  morning 
I  saw  at  once  that  the  animal  was  sinking ;  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  just  as  I  had  left  her  the  night 
before,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  move ;  her  head  was  still 
held  down  near  to  the  ground,  and  she  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  blood  through  her  nostrils.  She  died  at  9  a.m.  the  same 
morning. 

Upon  making  a  post-mortem  I  found  that  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  contained  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  that  there  were 
extensive  adhesions  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  lungs  to  the 
pleura ;  the  lungs  were  congested,  but  all  the  other  organs  of 
the  body  were  healthy. 

Case  2. — On  November  25th.  I  received  a  message  from  the 
same  person  to  come  immediately,  as  he  had  another  horse  ill 
and  <f  bleeding  from  the  nose.”  I  found  the  animal  to  be  a 
black  gelding,  five  years  old,  in  very  much  the  same  state  as 
the  other.  The  animal  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  his 
box,  evincing  great  disinclination  to  move.  The  surface  of 
the  body  was  cold  ;  he  trembled  violently,  held  his  head  near 
the  ground,  and  blood  was  oozing  from  the  nostrils ;  pulse 
weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  jaw.  I  ordered  this 
horse  a  strong  dose  of  brandy  to  be  given  in  warm  gruel ; 
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and  for  mustard  to  be  applied  to  his  sides  and  warm  flannel 
bandages  to  his  legs.  I  saw  him  again  in  three  hours’  time, 
when  he  appeared  better ;  the  pulse  was  fuller,  about  65 ; 
temperature  105°;  the  surface  of  the  body  was  warm  and 
comfortable;  he  had  drunk  water  and  taken  a  little  gruel. 
Upon  careful  auscultation,  I  was  sure  there  was  effusion  in  the 
chest ;  the  respiration  was  still  very  laboured,  but  not  so  bad 
as  when  I  first  saw  him.  There  had  been  no  more  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nostrils.  I  ordered  some  more  brandy  and 
gruel,  as  I  thought  nothing  more  could  be  done  than  try  and 
support  the  system  with  these  remedies. 

On  the  26th  I  found  the  animal  slightly  better ;  the  tempe¬ 
rature  103°,  pulse  60,  breathing  still  laboured.  He  had  taken 
no  food  during  the  night.  I  repeated  the  mustard  blisters  to 
the  sides,  and  ordered  occasional  doses  of  brandy  and  gruel 
to  be  given  during  the  day.  I  also  gave  a  little  Nit.  Pot. 

In  the  evening  he  was  worse.  Large  quantities  of  blood 
had  oozed  from  the  nostrils,  the  respiration  was  very  laboured, 
and  the  pulse  80. 

I  should  have  drawn  the  water  from  the  animal’s  chest, 
but  I  have  never  had  a  case  recover  after  such  an  operation. 
The  horse  died  during  the  night. 

Upon  post-mortem  examination  I  found  several  gallons  of 
fluid  in  the  chest  and  the  lungs  attached  to  the  sides,  as  in 
the  other  case.  The  lungs  were  but  little  congested. 

I  was  called  about  the  same  time  to  another  horse  losing 
blood  from  the  nostrils,  but  in  other  respects  apparently  well. 
I  ordered  him  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  daily,  and  to  have  six 
weeks’  rest,  and  he  did  well. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  METACARPAL  AND  OS 
CORONiE.  SUCCESSFUL  REUNION. 

By  J.  W.  Hill,  M.R.C.V.S*,  Wolverhampton. 

On  the  19th  October  last  I  visited  by  request  a  black  two- 
year-old  waggon  gelding  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aston, 
which  he  described  as  being  very  lame,  and  having  a  thick 
leg.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  animal  exhibiting  great  pain, 
and  standing,  so  to  speak,  on  three  legs,  the  near  fore  one 
being  greatly  swollen  from  above  downwards,  and  the  foot 
barely  touching  the  ground.  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  lame  for  three  weeks,  and  was  so  discovered  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  stable,  which  I  may  state  was  in  construction 
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similar  to  a  cowhouse,  wooden  rails  running  lengthwise 
behind,  and  the  manger  being  placed  low  on  the  ground,  so 
that  the  animal  could  easily  put  his  feet  into  it. 

I  diagnosed  the  case  to  he  fracture  in  the  region  of  the 
fetlock-joint  (probably  in  the  first  instance  without  separa¬ 
tion),  but  to  what  extent  I  could  not  say  on  account  of  the 
swelling.  With  the  object  of  reducing  this,  and  relieving 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  limb,  I  bled  the  colt  freely  from  the 
toe,  and  ordered  hot  fomentations  to  the  limb. 

On  my  next  visit,  on  the  23rd,  the  limb  was  sufficiently 
reduced  in  size  for  me  to  detect  fracture  with  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  at  the  lower  end  of  the  large  metacarpal,  and  also  a 
longitudinal  fracture  of  the  os  coronse.  The  crepitus  in  both 
could  be  plainly  heard  and  felt,  and,  to  use  a  common  ex¬ 
pression,  the  leg  was  dangling  loose.  I  gave  instructions  for 
the  animal  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  fomentations 
continued,  as  the  swelling  and  inflammation,  though  reduced, 
were  still  too  considerable  to  apply  pressure.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  I  placed  the  animal  in  slings,  and  set  the  frac¬ 
tured  parts  in  the  following  manner  : — First  I  wound  a  ban¬ 
dage,  smeared  with  pitch  at  each  turn,  several  times  round 
the  coronet.  1  then  applied  a  wood  splint  in  front  (padded) 
from  the  hoof  to  the  knee,  and  a  similar  one  at  the  back  of 
the  leg,  and  between  each,  on  either  side,  I  placed  a  stout 
leather  one,  and  made  the  whole  secure  with  pitch  bandages. 

On  the  27th  I  found  my  patient  doing  well,  and  with  but 
little  swelling  of  the  limb  or  constitutional  disturbance. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  until  the  26th  of  November,  being 
informed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  mean  time,  that  “he  was  doing 
well  and  rested  well  in  the  slings,  that  the  splints  remained 
as  placed,  and  that  he  occasionally  bore  a  little  weight  on  the 
kg.” 

I  now  removed  all  support  with  the  exception  of  the 
coronet  bandage,  and  was  pleased  to  see  my  patient  when 
taken  out  of  the  slings  walk  moderately  sound,  going  firmer 
and  better  each  yard  he  took.  In  a  week’s  time  the  remain¬ 
ing  bandage  was  removed,  and  on  6th  December  the  leg  and 
coronet  were  blistered. 

I  am  now  informed  that  he  is  nearly  sound,  and  will  as  early 
as  possible  be  turned  out  to  grass  for  further  test. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  TRAPEZIUM. 

By  the  Same. 

This  kind  of  dislocation  is,  I  believe,  exceedingly  rare  in 
veterinary  practice ;  and  as  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  a 
record  of  a  similar  case  in  any  of  our  works,  it  affords  me 
much  pleasure  to  send  you  a  short  outline  of  it. 

The  subject  is  a  black  mare,  the'property  of  S.  Loveridge, 
Esq.,  of  Dane’s  Court. 

On  the  9th  of  November  last  she  was  out  with  the 
Albrighton  hounds,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Stafford,  saying  she  was  very  lame, 
and  was  coming  to  Wolverhampton  by  train.  Examination 
on  her  arrival  at  the  Infirmary  showed  the  injury  to  be  in  the 
knee,  and  at  first  I  expressed  fear  of  fracture  of  one  of  the 
small  bones  being  present.  On  flexing  the  joint  the  trapezium 
was  found  to  be  easily  movable  upwards  and  outwards. 
There  being  some  amount  of  swelling  with  effusion  and 
much  pain  round  about  the  knee,  I  ordered  the  mav  to  be 
tied  up  all  night,  and  hot  fomentations  to  be  applied  to  the 
joint,  and  the  following  morning  to  have  a  light  dose  of  physic. 
By  that  time  the  luxation  was  more  than  ever  apparent,  the 
bone  being  perfectly  loose.  The  lameness,  however,  except 
when  she  was  first  made  to  move,  was  not  excessive.  Subse¬ 
quently  she  was  quietly  removed  to  her  own  stable,  and 
the  fomentations  and  rest  continued. 

On  the  14th  the  leg  was  so  swollen  and  painful  that  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  bleed  her  from  the  toe,  which  was 
attended  with  good  results. 

In  a  fortnight’s  time,  the  knee  having  gone  down  and 
become  cool,  gentle  walking  exercise  was  attempted,  but  the 
result  was  not  favorable ;  so  she  was  again  kept  quiet.  "There 
being  now  but  little  to  be  observed  beyond  the  luxation  and 
slight  effusion,  I  suggested  the  advisability  of  applying  a 
blister,  both  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  knee  quiet  and  also 
as  a  counter-irritant  and  absorbent ;  but,  as  it  was  in  the 
height  of  the  hunting  season,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  try 
other  measures  first.  Cold  water  and  evaporating  lotions  were, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to,  with  perfect  quietude.  In  a  fort¬ 
night’s  time  walking  exercise  was  allowed.  The  enlargement 
or  fulness  gradually  subsided,  and  within  the  last  week  she 
has  been  ridden  a  few  times  short  distances.  There  is  now 
no  lameness  to  be  observed;  but  when  trotting  the  leg  is 
carried  slightly  outwards  and  extended  a  degree  more  than 
the  other.  The  trapezium  still  continues  slack,  and  will,  I 
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believe,  so  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  if  not  to  the  end 
of  her  days. 

^THer  owner  shortly  intends  testing  her  again  with  hounds, 
when,  should  anything  unfavorable  occur,  which  I  think 
likely,  I  will  send  you  the  result.  It  is  believed  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  another  horse  jumping  against  or 
coming  in  violent  contact  with  the  limb ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
it  was  done  in  coming  to  grief  over  a  stiff  fence,  and  was 
rendered  more  complete  by  jumping  several  others  afterwards. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  ACETABULUM. 

By  the  Same. 

On  the  10th  of  January  I  examined,  on  behalf  of  the 
“Patent  Shaft  and  Axle-tree  Company,”  an  aged  brown 
mare  as  to  lameness.  She  had  worked  sound  until  two  days 
previously,  when,  whilst  at  work,  she  became  suddenly  lame 
in  the  near  hind  limb.  I  diagnosed  the  case  to  be  fracture 
of  one  of  the  trochanters  at  the  head  of  the  femur,  or  else  of 
the  acetabulum.  As  she  was  a  very  old  animal,  and  the  case 
likely  to  be  a  tedious  as  well  as  an  unsatisfactory  one,  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  be  destroyed,  which  was  done  the 
same  afternoon. 

post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  fracture  with  com¬ 
plete  separation  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  rim  of  the  aceta¬ 
bulum.  The  loose  piece  was  an  inch  in  length,  and  split  off 
obliquely. 

The  gait  of  the  animal  was  peculiarly  significant  of  some 
displacement  in  the  hip  region,  the  limb  turned  inwards,  and 
similar  to  “  knocked  knees,”  and  the  power  of  rotation  was 
utterly  lost.  The  muscles  of  the  quarter  had  a  flat,  sunken 
appearance,  and  on  manipulation  they  moved  easily  over  the 
tuberosity  or  ridge  on  the  outside  of  the  femur,  giving  the 
idea  that  the-  tuberosity  itself  was  loose. 


CASE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

By  A.  L.  Gibson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  King’s  Norton, 

Birmingham. 

(Communicated  to  Professor  Simonds.) 

January  9th. — I  have  forwarded  to  you  to-day  a  morbid 
specimen,  taken  from  a  cow  last  evening,  which  was  found 
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dead  in  her  stall  yesterday  morning.  The  piece  of  intestine 
with  convoluted  deposits  on  the  peritoneum  is  a  portion  of 
the  Ccecum ;  the  other  is  a  piece  of.  the  membrane  cover¬ 
ing  the  rumen.  The  whole  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
bowels  was  more  or  less  diseased,  as  was  also  the  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  but  the  right  side  was  very  little  affected.  The 
contents  of  the  pelvic  cavity  were  all  very  badly  diseased. 
The  liver  and  kidneys  were  softened  and  friable.  The  lungs 
and  heart  healthy.  The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  lining  membrane  of  the  stomachs  and 
bowels  as  far  as  the  csecum  was  healthy  and  of  normal  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  digestion  seemed  to  have  been  naturally  going 
upon  to  the  time  of  death.  After  making  the  post-mortem 
examination  I  drove  round  and  called  on  Mr.  Parker  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  showed  the  specimen  to  him  ;  and  as  neither  he 
nor  I  had  seen  anything  like  it  before,  we  resolved  to  forward 
it  to  you. 

The  attendant  said  that  he  had  seen  nothing  wrong  with 
the  animal  the  night  before ;  no  uneasiness  nor  anything  of 
the  sort..  Indeed,  she  had  eaten  better  the  last  day  or  two 
than  usual.  About  eight  or  nine  weeks  ago  a  large  bull  got 
loose  and  found  his  way  to  the  cow  and  injured  the  vagina 
considerably,  and  from  that  time  there  was  always  a  protru¬ 
sion  from  the  labia,  and  the  animal  was  very  irregular  in  her 
appetite.  Now,  from  the  uterus  and  the  other  contents  of  the 
pelvis  being  the  most  diseased,  I  may  ask  whether  the  morbid 
process  commenced  there  and  gradually  extended  to  the  other 
parts  involved  ?  However,  this  is  all  I  know  of  the  case.  To 
satisfy  the  owner  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  there  was  nothing 
contagious  about  the  case.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
will  kindly  give  me  your  opinion. 

Remarks  bij  Professor  Axe. 

The  lesions  exhibited  by  the  portion  of  gut  referred  to 
were  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane.  This  membrane  was 
so  completely  altered  in  character  as  to  be  incapable  of  recog¬ 
nition,  and  in  some  parts  it  was  altogether  removed,  and 
replaced  by  a  diffused  and  more  or  less  distinctly  lobulated 
excrescence.  The  growth  was  loosely  attached  to  the  mus¬ 
cular  layer  and  exhibited  on  its  free  surface  a  reddish-grey 
appearance.  On  close  inspection  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
small,  round  granules  of  a  grey  colour  and  shiny  aspect. 
Where  observed  in  a  distinct  condition,  as  between  the  larger 
lobulated  masses,  these  elementary  forms  were  seen  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  loose  submucous  tissue.  On  section  the 
growth  may  be  best  described  by  comparing  it  with  the  sec- 
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tion  of  a  congested  lymph-gland,  which  it  resembled  in  a 
marked  degree.  In  no  part  of  the  morbid  development 
was  there  any  fatty,  caseous,  or  calcareous  change  to  be 
seen,  but  a  uniform  colour  and  firm  consistence  prevailed 
throughout.  In  this  particular  it  offers  a  striking  contrast  to 
tuberculous  deposit  as  it  usually  presents  itself  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  layer.  The  difference,  it  may  be  suggested,  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  recent  and  simultaneous  development  of  the 
morbid  growth.  A  long  experience  in  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  intestines  does  not  enable  me  to  point  to  an  instance 
where,  in  so  large  a  deposit,  the  primary  condition  of  the 
tubercle  was  so  uniformly  maintained  as  in  this  specimen. 
The  portion  of  omentum  exhibited  on  one  side  a  healthy 
appearance,  on  the  other  it  was  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  and 
covered  over  its  entire  extent,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  deli¬ 
cate,  loose-meshed,  fibro-vascular-looking  layer  not  unlike 
the  pia  mater.  In  this  condition  is  to  be  recognised  an 
acute  tubercular  peritonitis. 

The  query  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Gibson  is  of  the  highest 
interest  in  relation  to  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  important  question  of  local  irritation  in  regard  to 
the  tuberculous  diathesis.  That  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  animal  during  a  forced  copulation  was  the  cause  which 
set  in  action  the  morbid  formative  process  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  This  view  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  “  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  were  the  worst.”  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  morbid  process  from  the  uterus  to  the  intes¬ 
tines,  however,  we  regard  rather  as  the  result  of  a  general 
systemic  infection  than  as  arising  out  of  an  extension  by 
continuity  of  tissue. 

The  contagious  nature  of  tuberculosis  has  been  established 
again  and  again  by  ourselves  by  inoculation  and  other  means. 
We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  concede  to  it  a  power  of 
infection  by  atmospherical  influences,  or  by  cohabitation, 
possessing  as  we  do  considerable  experience  to  the  contrary. 


CASES  OF  CARBON  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED. 

By  J.  H.  Peard,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Cork. 

On  Sunday,  January  7th,  I  was  called  in  by  a  gentleman 
near  Cork  to  see  his  cattle,  when  I  found  several  of  them  to 
be  suffering  from  carbon. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  cases  he  gave  me  : — 
On  the  morning  of  December  23rd  one  cow  was  found  dead 
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in  the  stall ;  she  was  in  good  condition,  and  cost  £25  last 
September.  The  owner,  thinking  she  had  been  choked,  sent 
her  to  Cork  market  and  sold  her.  The  next  case  was  that 
of  a  black  cow,  which  refused  her  food  on  the  morning  of 
December  31st,  and  died  the  same  evening  without  showing 
any  marked  symptoms  of  disease.  She  was  stuck,  but  yielded 
very  little  blood,  and  that  of  a  black  colour.  The  body  had 
a  great  tendency  to  go  quickly  into  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
This  beast  was  not  offered  for  sale,  but  one  of  the  men  about 
the  place  took  part  of  her,  and  he  and  his  family  ate  it 
without  any  bad  effects. 

On  January  2nd  ten  others  refused  their  food,  and 
showed  other  symptoms  of  illness ;  but  these  passed  off,  and 
the  beasts  appeared  to  be  well  on  the  4th. 

On  the  6th  two  more  were  attacked,  and  died  that  night ; 
and  on  my  going  to  see  the  herd  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
I  found  several  affected  with  different  forms  of  the  disease. 
The  milking  cows,  for  the  most  part,  suffered  from  those 
forms  of  the  malady  known  as  splenic  apoplexy  and  enteric 
carbon  ;  the  in-calf  cows  from  swellings  of  the  throat,  while 
one  which  was  in  high  condition  had  black  quarter.  I  learned 
that  none  of  the  other  cows  on  the  farm  were  ill,  and  that 
the  cows  in  this  house  were  kept  by  themselves.  They  were 
fed  on  hay,  roots,  and  a  little  cake,  and  sometimes  got  beer- 
wash  ;  they  were  also  turned  into  a  yard  every  day  for 
exercise.  Their  drinking-water  was  from  a  pond  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  yard.  All  the  other  cows  on  the  farm  got 
the  same  kind  of  feed,  but  were  watered  from  a  different 
source. 

I  ordered  them  to  have  no  more  of  the  pond  water,  and 
gave  the  one  which  was  ill  Pot.  Chlor.3iv,  and  followed  it  up 
by  two-drachm  doses  three  times  a  day,  with  lots  of  pure 
water  to  drink,  as  they  were  very  thirsty.  To  the  others  in 
the  same  house  I  gave  Sulph.  Mag.  1  lb.,  and  afterwards 
Pot.  Chlor.  3ij  three  times  a  day. 

On  the  8th  those  that  were  ill  on  the  7th  were  about  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was  very  unwell.  I 
blistered  her  throat  and  increased  the  doses  of  Pot.  Chlor. 
Several  others  which  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease  were 
treated  as  those  first  attacked  were. 

On  the  9th  those  ill  on  the  7th  were  better,  the  others 
much  the  same,  and  the  bad  one  improving. 

On  the  10th  all  were  better  and  went  on  improving,  while 
none  of  the  others  showed  any  bad  symptoms.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  all  are  well  and  healthy. 

One  of  the  men  in  attendance  on  the  cattle  complained  on 
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Thursday,  the  11th,  of  a  small  yellow  spot  on  his  arm,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dark  red  line  and  a  lump  in  his  armpit.  That 
evening  he  became  very  ill,  with  .pains  in  his  head  and  all 
over  his  back  and  legs,  which  were  deathly  cold.  On  Friday 
morning  he  was  seen  by  a  doctor,  who  asked  for  a  second 
medical  man,  and  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
was  called  in.  After  hearing  the  history  of  the  case  they 
gave  no  hopes  of  recovery,  and  at  the  wish  of  the  man  and 
his  family  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  employment  he  was 
they  treated  him  in  like  manner  as  the  cattle,  viz.  with  Pot. 
Chlor.  Thirty  grains  were  at  once  given  and  half  doses  every 
four  hours,  and  then  increased  to  twenty.  In  the  evening  he 
was  much  worse ;  his  arm  was  as  large  as  his  leg,  and  of  a  dark 
red  or  black  colour,  and  without  any  power  in  it.  The  finger- 
ends  turned  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  his  body  was  dis¬ 
coloured  all  over,  his  teeth  were  clenched,  and  his  eyes  blood¬ 
shot  and  starting  from  his  head.  He  soon  became  quite 
unconscious  and  raving. 

On  Saturday  morning  he  was  better  and  knew  his  friends, 
and  as  the  day  went  on  improved.  Sunday  he  improved 
greatly ;  his  body  assumed  the  natural  colour,  and  the  arm 
became  much  less.  After  this  he  went  on  so  well  that  he 
was  able  to  he  up  on  Wednesday. 

The  water  the  cattle  drank  was  analysed  by  Mr.  O’Keeffe, 
F.C.S.,  and  the  following  is  his  report : 


Total  solid  matter,  per  gallon 

.  17*03 

grains 

Organic  and  other  volatile  matter,  per  gal. 

.  8*98 

a 

Chorine,  per  gal. . 

*97 

jj 

Tree  ammonia,  per  1,000,000  grains 

•32 

>> 

Albuminoid  ammonia  .... 

•20 

JJ 

Total  hardness  in  degrees  (Clarke’s  scale)  . 

.  4*59° 

It  also  contains  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  large  quantities, 
and  is  highly  charged  with  organic  matter. 


Pathological  Contributions. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

On  the  8th  of  January  this  disease  was  reported  to  have 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Germany,  in  Upper  Silesia,  at  Klutschau  and  Kaltwasser, 
in  the  district  of  Grosz-Stretliz,  and  it  was  notified  that  five 
animals  had  at  that  date  died  of  the  disease.  The  existence 
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of  cattle  plague  was  confirmed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
of  the  local  department  and  the  absolute  isolation  of  the 
infected  farms  was  immediately  ordered. 

Later  intelligence  received  up  to  the  12th  of  January  con¬ 
firmed  this  information,  and  also  that  the  localities  of  Caro- 
linenhof  and  Grodzisko  in  the  circle  of  Grosz-Stretlitz  were 
probably  infected.  At  Grodzisko  one  animal  had  fallen 
ill  of  the  disease,  and  the  following  number  have  been 
since  slaughtered  as  infected  or  rather  as  suspicious,  viz.,  in 
Klutschau,  four ;  in  Kaltwasser,  sixty-five ;  and  in  Caroli- 
nenhof,  one.  The  outbreak  at  Klutschau  was  consequent  on 
a  transport  of  seven  head  of  cattle  which  were  bought  by 
Grodzisko  cattle  dealers  at  Roszberg  near  Beuthen,  and  which 
were  forwarded  from  Beuthen  to  Rudzinitz  by  rail.  From 
the  above  information  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disease  had  at 
the  date  of  its  discovery  made  considerable  progress  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month,  one  week  after  the  declaration 
of  the  disease  in  the  district  of  Oppeln,  cattle  plague  was 
discovered  at  Altona  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  where  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Cattle  Market  is  held.  It  is  not  stated  that  animals 
affected  with  the  plague  were  exposed  in  the  market,  but 
it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  such  was  the  case.  At 
Altona  the  disease  broke  out  in  some  sheds  belonging  to  cattle 
dealers ;  eight  animals  died  and  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
maining  stock  on  the  premises,  129  head  of  cattle  and  eight 
sheep,  were  slaughtered.  The  disease  was  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Silesia,  but  a  correspondent  writing  to 
The  Times  has  stated  that  the  diseased  cattle  were  sent 
from  Gorlas  in  the  Harz  Mountains. 

The  authorities  in  Hamburg  immediately  put  in  force 
the  laws  relating  to  isolation  of  the  infected  places  and  the 
slaughter  of  suspected  animals. 

On  the  16th  cattle  plague  was  reported  by  the  district  local 
government  at  Breslau  to  have  appeared  in  an  animal  at  a 
sugar  factory  at  Concordia  near  Brieg,  in  the  province  of  Si¬ 
lesia.  This  animal  was  purchased  in  the  cattle  market  at  Bres¬ 
lau,  from  a  cattle  dealer  who  had  brought  it  from  the  district  of 
Beuthen ;  it  was  one  of  a  consignment  sent  to  Breslau  market, 
where  it  was  bought  for  house-keeping  purposes  at  the  sugar 
factory  at  Concordia.  At  the  factory  where  the  disease  appeared 
the  animal  referred  to  died  from  the  effects  of  the  plague ; 
the  remaining  stock  of  sixty-nine  head  of  cattle  and  eight 
sheep  were  slaughtered,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  7th  April,  1869  (Law  Code  of  the  Confederation, 
p.  105),  and  the  instructions  of  the  9th  of  June,  1873 
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(Imperial  Law  Code,  p.  147),  for  the  protection  against  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  disease.  The  cattle  yard  at  Breslau 
also  has  been  isolated.  No  further  outbreak  of  the  disease  has 
been  since  reported,  but  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  map 
that  the  disease  has  appeared  both  in  the  extreme  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Germany  and  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  on  her  extreme 
north-west.  It  is  also  believed  that  cattle  plague  has  appeared 
amongst  some  animals  in  Berlin,  while  the  districts  of  Breslau 
and  Gorlas  are  evidently  still  infected. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month,  only  eight  days  after  the  out¬ 
break  at  Oppeln,  a  cargo  of  cattle,  forty  in  number,  arrived 
in  this  country  at  the  foreign  cattle  market  at  Deptford.  It 
appears  that  this  vessel  left  Hamburg  on  the  previous  Friday 
the  13th  instant,  and  that  on  the  passage  one  animal  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  another  died  immediately  after  being 
landed  ;  at  which  time  all  the  rest  of  the  animals,  39  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  also  found  to  be  affected  with  cattle  plague.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease ; 
the  carcases  of  all  the  animals  were  consumed  in  the  digesters, 
and  the  block  of  buildings  into  which  the  animals  were  driven 
was  declared  to  be  an  “  infected  place.35 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

From  the  reports  which  we  have  received  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  no  doubt  that  foot-and-mouth 
disease  is  spreading  rapidly.  A  large  number  of  animals 
affected  with  the  disease  have  been  detected  by  the  inspector 
of  the  Metropolitan  Market  since  the  middle  of  December 
last,  and  we  hear  of  outbreaks  in  the  Metropolitan  district, 
and  also  in  Essex,  Kent,  East  Sussex,  Surrey,  Southampton, 
Isle  of  Wight,  Hertfordshire,  Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire,  and  Northumberland. 


SHEEP  POISONING. 

The  Times  of  January  9th  contains  the  following  account 
of  the  poisoning  of  some  sheep.  “  In  consequence  of  a  gate 
being  left  unfastened,  a  flock  of  in- lamb  sheep,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Savile  Onley,  of  Stisted  Hall,  Essex,  got  into  his  gar¬ 
den  during  Saturday  night,  and  ate  a  variety  of  shrubs,  some 
of  which  are  poisonous.  About  twenty  of  the  animals  have 
died,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  effects  upon  the  lambs  of 
those  who  have  survived  may  be  very  injurious.53 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Young,  veterinary  surgeon, 
Braintree,  for  kindly  inquiring  into  this  case  and  furnishing  us 
with  the  following  particulars.  Mr.  Young  writes  as  follows  : 

“  The  history  of  the  sheep  as  near  as  I  could  get  it  is  as 
follows : 

<c  On  the  night  of  December  80th,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in-lamb  ewes  in  good  health  were  left  out  as  usual  on  the  park, 
where  they  had  a  few  turnips  only  besides  the  grass.  They 
were  seen  by  the  bailiff  late  in  the  evening  all  right,  but  at 
six  the  next  morning  were  found  in  the  garden  all  lying 
down  to  rest  as  if  they  had  been  in  some  hours.  On  being 
driven  out,  one  was  found  very  ill ;  by  eleven  o’clock  about 
fifty  were  unwell,  and  by  the  evening  as  many  as  130  of  the 
150  were  attacked. 

“  The  bailiff  says  that  the  symptoms  were  very  like  those 
seen  in  the  horse  when  suffering  from  gripes.  The  bodies 
of  the  sheep  were  full  but  not  swollen. 

<e  They  had  no  medicine  given  them  excepting  some  castor 
oil,  and  while  this  was  being  exhibited,  great  difficulty  of 
swallowing  was  observed.  Those  that  lasted  longest  were 
noticed  to  be  very  stiff  before  death,  and  I  think  from  his 
description  of  this  stiffness  tetanic  symptoms  were  present. 

“  Twenty  sheep  died  altogether.  December  31st,  8; 
January  1st,  10 ;  2nd,  2.  Total  20. 

“  The  rest  gradually  recovered,  and  are  now  quite  well. 

“  On  visiting  the  garden  I  found  that  the  flower  beds  had 
been  quite  spoiled  by  the  sheep  treading  over  them,  and  that 
very  many  of  the  shrubs  had  been  picked  at,  although  a 
very  small  portion  only  had  been  eaten,  excepting  of  one  of 
these  called  Kalmia.  This  shrub  was  completely  plucked  to 
pieces,  and  large  quantities  of  it  were  found  in  the  rumen 
of  those  which  died.  Indeed,  I  saw  a  considerable  quantity 
of  it  lying  about  the  park,  and  half  masticated  when  the 
dead  sheep  was  opened.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was  the 
Kalmia,  or  possibly  it  might  be  some  of  the  flowers,  which 
caused  the  death  of  the  sheep.  Flowers,  however,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  have  very  little  foliage.” 

[Many  species  of  Kalmia  are  known  to  botanists,  and  two 
of  them  in  particular,  both  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  Canada — Kalmia  Latifolia  and  Kalmia  Angus - 
tifolia — are  regarded  as  having  poisonous  properties.  The 
former,  known  as  Laurel  Ivy,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  both 
to  man  and  animals  ;  and  also  that  the  flesh  of  pheasants 
which  had  eaten  of  the  plant  had  produced  severe  disease, 
as  well  as  the  honey  of  bees  which  had  collected  the  sweet 
nectarous  juice  of  its  attractive  flowers. 
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The  Kalmia  Angustifolia  is  called  in  North  America 
Sheep  Laurel,  from  its  proverbial  injurious  effects  when 
eaten  by  sheep. — Eds.] 


SMALLPOX  AMONGST  GOATS. 

Several  papers  have  stated  that  smallpox  has  appeared  in 
an  epidemic  form  among  the  flocks  of  goats  near  Los  Barrios, 
and  that  orders  have  been  issued  for  preventing  the  milk  or 
goats’  flesh  or  live  stock  from  the  infected  districts  coming  into 
Gibraltar. 

[We  opine  that  the  disease  here  called  smallpox  is  not  the 
variolous  affection  which  proves  so  fatal  to  sheep,  as,  in  this 
country,  all  experiments  to  convey  the  malady  from  sheep  to 
goats  have  signally  failed.  Inoculation  and  cohabitation 
have  proved  abortive  in  numberless  instances. — Eds.] 


BABIES. 

This  disease  still  continues  to  manifest  itself  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  necessarily  exciting  a  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  in  the  public  mind.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News,  writing  from  Cardiff,  says :  <f  There  is  a  rapid 
spread  of  canine  madness  in  Glamorganshire,  causing  very 
great  alarm.  A  mad  dog  was  shot  in  the  streets  of  Cardiff 
on  Saturday,  January  6th,  and  two  others  were  killed  in 
the  outskirts,  making  six  mad  dogs  shot  within  a  few  days. 
One  mad  dog  is  still  at  large  near  Cardiff.  The  county  and 
borough  police  have  orders  to  seize  all  dogs,  and  notices 
are  posted  all  over  the  county  requiring  owners  of  dogs  to 
shut  them  up  securely.  A  valuable  horse,  whch  had  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  died  on  Friday  from  the  effects  of  the 
bite.  Many  cattle  in  the  fields  have  been  bitten.” 

Several  cases  of  rabies  have  also  broken  out  in  the  Wey^ 
bridge  district,  where  a  young  man  recently  died  from  the 
disease,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  Surrey  magistrates 
have  made  an  order  for  the  proper  muzzling  of  dogs  in  the 
various  parishes  included  in  the  Kingston  district. 

In  connection  with  these  occurrences  the  following  extra¬ 
ordinary  case  came  before  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Hardy,  M.P.,  on 
Saturday,  January  6th,  at  the  West  Kent  Quarter  Sessions. 

Samuel  Edwards,  80,  butcher,  and  James  Stacey,  45, 
labourer,  were  indicted  for  stealing  the  carcases  of  three  pigs> 
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the  property  of  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  M.P.,  at  Lulling- 
stone,  on  the  6th  of  December.  On  the  day  mentioned  three 
pigs  belonging  to  Sir  William  Dyke  were  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  Sir  William  at  once  ordered  them  to  be  shot  and 
buried.  Edwards  was  present  at  the  interment,  and  put 
some  brakes  over  and  under'  the  animals,  remarking  that 
Mr.  Glover,  the  steward,  had  told  him  “  to  bury  them  clean 
and  decent.” 

On  the  following  morning  it  became  evident,  from  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  ground,  that  the  carcases  had  been  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  evidence  was  speedily  forthcoming  to  show  that 
Edwards  and  Stacey  had  taken  them  overnight  to  the  Eyns- 
ford  station,  and  despatched  them  to  London.  A  slaughter¬ 
man  in  the  Metropolitan  Market  fetched  the  carcases  from 
Holborn  Station,  but  upon  proceeding  to  dress  them  he  found 
that  the  animals  had  been  shot  in  the  head.  He  thereupon 
handed  them  to  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Douglas  Kingsford,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  con¬ 
tended  that  Sir  William  Dyke  had  abandoned  his  property 
in  the  pigs,  that  they  had  become  part  of  the  soil,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  charge  of  larceny  could  not  be  sustained.  On 
this  point,  which  the  learned  counsel  stated  was  an  entirely 
new  one,  the  chairman  granted  a  case,  and  the  prisoners, 
who  were  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  were  liberated  on  bail. 
On  the  charge  of  selling  the  meat  no  evidence  was  offered. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT, 

1869. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  December,  1876,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 
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*  Healthy  Animals  ’  means  Animals  which  were  not  found  to  be  diseased  on  inspection  on  landing. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 

The  Egyptian  Horse  Plague. — We  have  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  careful 
and  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Sonsino.  The 
length  of  his  memoir  unfortunately  prevents  us  from  print¬ 
ing  more  than  the  first  half  of  it  in  our  present  issue,  but 
the  remainder  will  appear  next  month.  In  the  succeeding 
division  of  his  memoir  Dr.  Sonsino  incidentally  discusses 
the  question  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  plague ;  and 
whilst  rendering  all  due  credit  to  Dr.  Cobbold  in  respect  of 
his  persevering  labours  and  recognised  discoveries  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  parasitic  origin  of  epizootics  in  general,  he 
shows  that  the  late  epidemic  was  primarily  due  to  other 
causes,  the  parasites  merely  helping  to  bring  about  the  fatal 
issue  in  particular  cases. — Eds. 

New  Human  Entozoon. — The  August  Number  of  the 
‘  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ’  contains  an 
account  of  another  new  parasite  found  in  the  human  body. 
The  worm  is  a  fluke  belonging  to  the  genus  Amphistoma, 
which  the  authors  of  the  paper  propose  to  call  A.  hominis. 
We  congratulate  Professors  T.  R.  Lewis  and  J.  F.  P. 
McConnell  on  their  interesting  find,  which  affords  fresh 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  prevalence  and  variety  of  entozoa 
in  Eastern  parts. — Eds. 

The  Liebig  Monument. — The  sum  of  140,000  marks 
having  been  collected  for  the  Liebig  memorial,  the  committee 
has  decided  to  close  the  subscription  list.  A  discussion  about 
the  site  of  the  projected  monument  has  arisen  between  the 
rival  committees  of  Giessen  and  Munich,  the  former  claim¬ 
ing  the  statue  on  the  ground  that  from  their  university 
Liebig’s  fame  first  issued  to  the  world ;  the  latter  because 
their  city  was  latterly  the  scene  of  his  labours.  It  has  been 
resolved  that  both  towms  shall  have  a  similar  memorial,  and 
that  these  shall  be  cast  in  bronze,  the  sum  collected  sufficing 
to  cover  the  expense  of  both. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

The  Treatment  of  Tapeworm. — A  return  of  the 
quantity  of  several  drugs  in  most  general  use  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  tapeworm  in  the  public  hospitals  of  Paris  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Pharmacy.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  quantities  con¬ 
sumed  during  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  decennium 
supplies  an  interesting  indication  of  the  professional  verdict 
as  to  their  relative  value.  The  average  quantity  of  kousso 
consumed  annually  was  more  than  twice  as  great  during  the 
four  years  since  1870  as  during  the  six  years  before.  The 
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amount  of  pumpkin-seeds  employed  has  not  quite  doubled  ; 
that  of  pomegranate  bark  has  remained  almost  stationary  ; 
and  that  of  the  male  fern  has  more  than  doubled.  Kousso 
and  male  fern  thus  appear  to  be  the  remedies  on  which 
Parisian  experience  shows  most  reliance  can  be  placed.  M. 
Collin,  however,  in  a  recent  paper  on  taenia  in  the  French 
army,  advocates  very  strongly  the  use  of  pomegranate  bark. 
He  asserts  that  when  the  precaution  was  taken  never  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  purgative  before  the  vermifuge,  the  head  of  the 
worm  was  expelled,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  by  a  single 
dose.  A  purgative  given  before  simply  tears  away  the  seg¬ 
ments,  leaving  the  head  attached,  and  the  head  is  then  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  special  medicine. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Mat.  Med. 

Carbon  Bisulphide  as  an  Antiseptic. — Herr  P. 
Zoller  publishes  the  statement  in  the  Deutsche  Industrie 
Zeitung,  that,  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  the  vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide,  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  are  effectually  preserved  against  decomposition  or 
putrefaction.  The  author  affirms  that  a  few  drops  of  this 
substance  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  and  since  it  volatilizes 
at  ordinary  temperature  the  employment  of  heat  is  rendered 
unnecessary.  In  this  manner,  he  adds,  bread,  vegetables, 
fruit  of  every  kind  (and  fruit  juices),  and  meat  may  be  pre¬ 
served  for  a  considerable  time  in  closed  vessels.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  the  vessels  the  unpleasant  odour  of  the  bisulphide  is  very 
apparent;  but  upon  airing  the  substances  treated  for  a  fewT 
minutes,  it  disappears  entirely  by  volatilization.  In  the  case 
of  meats,  the  flesh,  having  been  submitted  to  the  above  treat¬ 
ment  for  several  weeks,  is  in  nowise  unpleasantly  affected. — 
Druggists ’  Advertiser. 

The  Cultivation  of  Drugs. — Most  of  the  valuable 
drugs  and  plants  of  the  physicians  are  now  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  in  some  or  other  of  our  Eastern  possessions.  It  is 
but  a  few  weeks  since  we  recorded  the  excellent  progress 
made  in  cinchona  cultivation  in  entirely  new  districts.  It 
appears  that  experiments  in  growing  ipecacuanha  afford 
equally  gratifying  results.  A  quantity  of  the  dried  root 
growrn  in  Bengal  was  pronounced,  after  extensive  trial  at  the 
hospitals  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  to  be  as  effectual  as 
the  best  South  American  drug.  Quantities  of  ipecacuanha 
have  now  been  sent  to  the  Neilgherries,  to  Ceylon,  and  to 
British  Burmah  for  trial,  and  those  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  are  hopeful  of  success.  A  plant  of  less  consequence, 
from  a  medical  point  of  view — vanilla — does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  and  Dr.  King  is  of  opinion 
that  it  will  never  become  a  staple  product  of  Bengal. — Lancet. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceeo. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  THE  FOREIGN  CATTLE  MARKET, 

DEPTEORD. 

After  all  we  have  heard  respecting  the  perfect  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  veterinary  service,  and  the  effective  character  of 
the  sanitary  regulations  on  the  Continent,  the  shipment  of 
a  whole  cargo  of  animals  affected  with  cattle  plague  at 
Hamburg,  on  January  13th,  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities^  is  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  event. 

That  some  of  the  forty  cattle  which  were  put  on  board 
the  Castor  were  visibly  affected  with  the  disease  when  they 
were  shipped  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt  when  the  mere 
facts  of  the  case  are  known.  First,  one  of  the  animals  died  on 
the  voyage,  another  fell  dead  on  the  landing  stage  at  Deptford, 
three  more  died  soon  after  landing,  and  on  inspection  all  the 
remaining  cattle  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  the  affection. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  were  in  a  dying  condition,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  actually  died  before  the  slaughtermen 
could  perform  their  work.  Further,  it  has  transpired  that 
cattle  plague  was  discovered  among  cattle  which  were  on 
the  premises  belonging  to  one  of  the  shippers  at  Hamburg, 
and  of  these,  eight  died  before  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  their  slaughter.  With  this  evidence  before  us 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  assert  our  belief  that  the  disease 
must  have  existed  on  the  premises  for  some  time  before  the 
cattle  were  shipped,  and  from  the  condition  of  the  animals 
on  arrival  it  is  equally  apparent  that  proper  supervision 
could  not  have  been  exercised  at  the  port  of  shipment.  It 
occurs  to  us  to  inquire  in  passing,  what  would  have  been 
said  if  the  event  had  happened  at  an  English  port  in  charge 
of  an  English  inspector  ? 

Quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  of  inspection  which  is  adopted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  there  is  the  more  prominent  question  of  the 
value  of  those  international  regulations  which  are  the  out- 
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come  of  several  conferences,  at  some  of  which  we  assisted. 
Do  not  recent  events  prove  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  scheme  which  was  perfected  at  the  Vienna  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  placing  barriers  in  the  way  of  cattle 
plague,  which  should  be  practically  insurmountable? 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  prompitude  and  energy  of  the 
German  executive  in  dealing  with  an  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  as  soon  as  they  discover  its  exisence,  but  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  absolutely  powerless  during  that  dangerous  interval 
which  occurs  between  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  and  the 
discovery  of  its  existence  ;  and  during  that  period,  however 
brief  it  may  be,  infected  animals  may  be  sent  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  without  any  suspicion  of  danger  being  excited,  while 
the  increasing  facilities  for  transit  by  railway  render  the 
danger  more  and  more  imminent  every  year. 

Obviously,  we  must  maintain  the  regulations  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  inland  movement  of  cattle  from  suspected  countries 
if  we  wish  to  keep  out  cattle  plague.  A  certain  amount  of 
risk  must  be  incurred  every  time  animals  affected  with 
the  disease  are  landed  on  our  coast,  even  within  the 
limits  of  a  part  of  a  port  defined  for  slaughter ;  but  by  the 
adoption  of  stringent  precautionary  measures  the  risk  may 
be  reduced  to  a  mininum.  Once  abandon  the  protection 
afforded  by  regulations  which  now  affect  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  scheduled  countries,  and  the  introduction  of 
cattle  plague  is  no  longer  a  question  of  risk — it  is  a  matter 
of  certainty. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  OFFICE. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  our  last  month’s  issue 
we  announced,  on  the  authority  of  The  Morning  Post,  that 
Dr.  Alexander  Williams  had  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
in  consequence  of  continued  ill-health,  and  that  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  department  was  in  contemplation.  We  are  now 
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enabled  to  state  that  Professor  Brown  has  been  appointed 
professional  officer  of  the  department,  and  that  the  office  of 
Secretary  has  been  abolished  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Privy  Council  Office  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  de¬ 
partment  and  prevent  much  of  the  hitherto  official  routine 
which  experience  had  shown  rather  delayed  than  facilitated 
the  transaction  of  business.  Much  good  will  also  arise  from 
the  Head  of  the  Department  being  a  member  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Profession  and  consequently  enabled  to  deal  at  once  and 
directly  with  all  medical  questions — certainly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  subjects  which  can  come  before  the  department. 
At  the  same  time  this  appointment  will  go  far  to  secure  the 
Government  against  the  complaints  of  agriculturists,  who 
saw  in  a  Secretarial  Head  an  insufficient  power  to  watch  over 
their  interests.  We  have  heard  much  of  this  ;  and  knowing, 
as  we  well  do,  the  professional  ability  of  Professor  Brown, 
his  untiring  perseverance,  his  capability  of  rightly  directing 
others,  and  maintaining  a  staff  in  good  working  order,  or 
acting,  if  needs  be,  independently,  we  may  congratulate  the 
department,  the  veterinary  profession,  and  the  agricultural 
community  on  his  appointment. 


Review. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy ;  a  Manual  for  the  use  of 
Veterinary  Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room.  By  John 
Henry  Steel,  M.B.C.V.S,  London :  Longmans  &  Co., 
1876. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  the  veterinary  medical  student 
over  the  student  of  human  medicine  in  the  facility  of  ob¬ 
taining  “  subjects  ”  for  dissecting  purposes,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  want  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  manual  of  dissection.  We  have  before  us  an  attempt 
to  atone  for  this  deficiency. 

Mr.  Steel’s  ‘  Outlines ?  consist  of  about  300  crown  8vo 
pages,  but  of  these  only  174  are  devoted  to  a  description  of 
those  parts  in  the  examination  of  which  the  scalpel  and  forceps 
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are  required  ;  thus  the  author  would  seem  to  have  too  practi¬ 
cally  exercised  that  conciseness  on  which  he  lays  great  stress 
in  his  preface.  In  the  introductory  chapter  the  facts  with 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  student  to  be 
acquainted,  before  he  can  properly  pursue  his  course  of 
dissection,  are  very  properly  described.  In  this,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  instruments  to  be  used,  the  position  and 
choice  of  the  subject,  and  a  few  general  considerations  of 
the  histological  structure  of  the  tissues  is  included. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  bones ;  and 
the  author  seems  to  have  entered  more  fully  into  details  in 
this  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  work,  with  the  intention 
of  showing  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  basement  structures.  Part  III  com¬ 
prises  the  study  of  the  articulations.  The  next  Six  Parts 
are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  various  structures  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  formation  of  the  several  portions  into  which  the 
subject  is  generally  divided ;  these  are  noticed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  course  of  dissection,  and,  since 
this  arrangement  necessitates  an  admixture  of  arteries, 
nerves,  and  other  structures,  the  author  has  deemed  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  append  two  tables,  in  one  of  which  the  branches 
of  the  arteries,  and  in  the  other  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are  defined.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  in 
which  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  avoid  those  contested 
points  of  physiology  of  its  structure  which  but  serve  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  student. 

The  most  prominent  fault  in  the  work  is  the  hasty  revision 
to  which  it  has  evidently  been  subjected.  A  little  more 
care  would  have  prevented  several  errors  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  so  evident  that  they  will  serve  to  prevent  the  student 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  the  text  without  comparing 
it  with  the  subject.  Aware  of  the  author’s  limited  experi 
ence,  we  believe  he  will  find  it  necessary  on  further  investi¬ 
gation  to  modify  many  of  his  anatomical  views ;  but  we  are 
nevertheless  assured  that  his  book  will  be  most  useful  to  stu¬ 
dents.  He  has  most  certainly  “  done  the  state  good  service 93 
by  substituting  a  fixed  basis  of  information  for  those  sources 
of  error  which,  in  the  form  of  hastily  taken  or  incorrectly 
copied  notes,  too  often  infuse  ideas  into  the  mind  of  the 
student  that  are  not  reconcilable  with  facts.  Besides  which 
such  notes  occupy  in  their  transcription  time  which  might  be 
more  profitably  employed  by  the  student  in  practical  research 
or  in  the  study  of  standard  works  on  veterinary  anatomy. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  BASTIAN’S  EXPERIMENTS. 

A  very  able  critique  on  Dr.  Bastian’s  views  is  that  which 
was  published  some  time  since  in  the  6  British  Medical 
Journal,’  by  Dr.  W.  Roberts,  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  He  says: — Dr.  Bastian  has 
cited  my  name  and  quoted  my  experiments  in  a  way  that 
might  make  it  appear  that  my  investigations  lend  some  sup¬ 
port  to  his  views  on  the  origin  of  bacteria  in  organic  in¬ 
fusions  ;  this  is,  however,  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
weight  of  my  experiments  is  entirely  against  him  and  in 
favour  of  Pasteur’s  conclusions.  I  found,  as  others  have  done, 
that  some  infusions  and  organic  mixtures  produced  bacteria 
after  having  been  boiled  for  a  certain  time ;  but  I  also  in¬ 
variably  found  that,  if  the  boiling  were  sufficiently  prolonged, 
no  such  result  followed.  All  were  rendered  permanently  barren 
— even  Dr.  Bastian’s  favourite  turnip-and-cheese  mixture. 
In  quoting  my  experiments  on  alkalized  infusion  of  hay.  Dr. 
Bastian  omitted  to  add,  that  in  the  same  paper  from  which 
he  was  quoting,  I  furnished  decisive  experimental  proof  (not  a 
mere  explanation)  that  the  germination  which  took  place 
after  boiling  was  due  to  a  survival  of  pre-existing  germs,  and 
not  to  a  denovo  generation.  The  results  obtained  by  me  were 
in  substance  identical  with  those  obtained  by  Pasteur  and 
Professor  Tyndall.  The  circumstance  that  Professor  Tyndall 
did  not  encounter  those  examples  of  great  resistance  to 
sterilization  by  heat  that  I  encountered,  involves  no  contra¬ 
diction  in  our  results.  His  procedure  was  different  from 
mine,  but  our  results  were  the  same.  We  both  succeeded 
by  boiling  in  sterilizing  our  infusions  without  impairing  their 
aptitude  for  the  growth  of  bacteria.  As  well  might  we 
say  that  two  chemists  contradict  each  other  when  they 
obtain  the  same  metal  from  the  same  ore  by  different 
processes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Bastian  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  bacteria,  arises  from  what  I  may  call 
the  inverted  significance  which  he  attaches  to  the  two  con¬ 
trasted  results — barrenness  or  fertility — which  follow  after 
boiling  an  organic  infusion.  Throughout  the  controversy,  Dr. 
Bastian  speaks  of  the  barren  tubes  and  flasks  as  “  failures  ” 
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or  negative  results  ”  ;  and  he  evidently  regards  the  fertile 
tubes  and  flasks  as  “  successful  ”  experiments,  having  the 
force  and  authority  of  “  positive  99  results.  The  true  view  is 
just  the  reverse  of  this,  and  his  misunderstanding  on  this 
point  makes  him  blind  to  the  overwhelming  cogency  of  the 
case  against  him.  When  the  matter  is  duly  considered,  it  is 
the  barren  flask  that  has  the  character  of  a  positive  result. 
For  what  does  the  experimenter  set  himself  to  do  in  these 
experiments  ?  He  seeks  to  destroy  by  boiling  all  pre-exist¬ 
ing  bacteria  in  these  infusions,  and  to  leave  unimpaired  their 
powers  of  promoting  the  growth  of  bacteria.  And  it  is  found 
it  fact  that  this  latter  quality  is  perfectly  preserved  in  boiled 
infusions;  for  they  breed  bacteria  with  the  utmost  luxuriance 
when  they  are  reinfected  from  an  extraneous  source.  When 
the  experimenter  finds  that  his  infusions  germinate  after 
boiling,  the  prima  facie  probability  is,  that  he  has  either 
applied  the  heat  insufficiently,  or  has  permitted  ex¬ 
traneous  infection  after  boiling;  for  this  is  exactly  what 
would  occur  if  he  failed  in  either  of  these  points.  But  if  the 
infusions  remain  barren,  this  is  a  new  and  unexpected  conse¬ 
quence,  and  carries  with  it  the  weight  and  cogency  of  a 
positive  result.  The  explanation  of  the  fertile  flask  is  thus 
ready  at  hand;  it  is  simply  a  faulty  experiment;  but  what 
possible  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  barren  flask,  except 
that  supplied  by  the  panspermic  theory  ?  When  I  take  up 
one  of  the  flasks  or  bulbs  which  have  remained  barren  in 
my  chamber  for  three  or  four  years,  though  supplied  with 
air  (filtered  through  cotton-wool)  and  suitable  heat,  my  win¬ 
der  never  ceases.  Each  one  is  a  new  experiment,  every  day 
repeated,  and  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  day  after  day  I  ask 
myself,  Why  does  it  not  germinate  ?  1  compare  it  to  a  field 

in  spring  not  yet  sown,  but  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed;  for  if  I  withdraw7  the  plug  of  cotton-wool  and 
admit  the  dust  of  the  air,  or  introduce  a  drop  of  w  ater,  all 
all  is  changed ;  in  a  few  hours  the  stillness  of  years  gives 
place  to  life  and  activity.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  fertile  flask,  and 
not  the  barren  flask,  that  w7ears  the  complexion  of  a  failure 
and  of  a  negative  result.  The  reluctance  of  some  evolu¬ 
tionists  to  give  up  the  spontaneous  origin  of  bacteria  is 
evidently  due  to  the  notion  that  this  question  is  bound  up 
wdth  that  of  abiogenesis  generally.  This  isaw7holly  erroneous 
idea.  The  question  of  abiogenesis  will  still  remain  after 
all  have  acquiesced  in  Pasteur’s  view  s  of  the  origin  of  bac¬ 
teria  :  indeed,  to  a  logical  evolutionist  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  strong  a  priori  improbability  in  the  abiogenic  origin  of 
bacteria.  They  were  not  wanted,  and  could  not  exist,  on  the 
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earth's  surface  until  after  other  organisms  had  lived  and  died 
before  them.  Their  special  function  and  feeding-ground  lie 
amid  the  wreck  of  other  things.  And  if  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  hold  good  in  regard  to  bacteria,  they  must  be  the  re¬ 
mote  progeny  of  less  perfect  organisms  of  the  same  class. 
What  can  be  more  perfect  than  their  adaptability  to  their 
place  and  use  in  the  order  of  nature?  They  resist,  in  certain 
media,  for  considerable  periods  the  heat  of  boiling  water; 
they  multiply  with  incredible  speed  ;  their  germs  survive  in 
countless  myriads  in  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere;  they  float 
in  every  drop  of  water  on  land  and  sea;  they  appear  to  be 
omnipresent  and  almost  indestructible.  Those  who  are  in 
search  of  a  case  of  abiogenesis  should  seek  among  the  primi¬ 
tive  organisms — if  there  be  any  such — which  can  exist  and 
grow  amid  inorganic  elements,  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  or 
the  mineralized  springs  and  streams  of  the  land.  When 
Pasteur  says  that  abiogenesis  is  a  chimera,  he  prudently 
adds,  “in  the  present  state  of  science;5'  and  even  thus 
qualified,  the  expression  is  perhaps  too  strong.  But  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  case  of 
abiogenesis  has  been  presented  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
accurate  investigation ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  disease  rests  on  the  origin 
of  bacteria,  the  advocates  of  that  treatment  stand  on  unas¬ 
sailable  ground. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  ON  THE  EVOLUTION  THEORY. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  given  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus,  yesterday 
afternoon,  Dec.  4th,  by  Professor  Huxley,  on  “  Some  recent 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pedigree  of  the  horse." 
Mr.  Huxley  began  with  a  comparison  of  the  skeletons  of  the 
horse  and  polar  bear,  pointing  out  the  similarity  in  the  regions 
of  the  skull,  the  correspondence  of  the  number  of  joints  in 
the  neck  (irrespective  of  the  length  of  the  joints),  the  number 
of  joints  in  the  vertebrae  and  tail,  and  the  points  of  agreement 
and  those  of  divergence  in  the  teeth.  Dwelling  chiefly  on 
the  marked  differences  in  the  bones  of  the  legs  of  the  two 
animals,  and  still  more  particularly  in  the  distinction  between 
the  foot  of  the  bear  and  that  of  the  horse,  the  Professor 
proceeded  to  illustrate  the  gradual  changes  which  fitted  the 
horse  for  running  over  fields  and  roads,  and  left  the  bear 
suited  for  climbing  and  making  his  way  over  ice.  Laying 
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down  the  general  proposition  that  it  belonged  to  the  general 
plan  of  mammalia  to  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  these  became 
reduced  to  four  in  the  pig,  three  in  the  rhinoceros  and  tapir, 
two  in  the  cow,  and  one  in  the  horse,  sheathed  and  protected 
similarly  to  the  claws  of  the  bear.  Whatever  notions  might 
be  held  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  animals,  the  facts  of  a 
common  ground  plan  in  the  horse  and  the  bear  were  just  as 
true  as  that  an  architect  had  a  common  ground  plan  for 
various  structures.  The  aim  of  science  was  to  go  back  as 
far  as  possible  and  trace  the  various  modifications.  Shocking 
as  might  be  the  idea  that  the  bear  and  the  horse  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  it  was  not  more  ludicrous  than  that  of  the  earth 
moving  instead  of  the  sun  rising  must  have  appeared  to 
common  sense  business  men  a  few  centuries  ago.  Paleontology 
furnished  traces  of  such  a  transition  as  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  horse  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  were  true.  Remains 
of  the  horse  in  the  later  tertiary  period  were  like  those  of  the 
existing  horse.  In  the  remains  of  the  upper  miocene  there 
was  a  little  difference  in  the  teeth,  and  an  extra  small  toe 
like  a  dew-claw.  The  horse  of  that  period,  ancestor  of  the 
present  horse,  was  called  “  hipparion.”  Working  back  into 
the  older  miocene,, there  had  been  discovered  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  United  States,  remains  of  an  animal  first 
described  by  Cuvier  under  the  name  of  the  paleotherium,  a 
creature  differing  from  the  hipparion  as  much  as  the  hip¬ 
parion  differed  from  the  horse.  Instead  of  a  mere  dewr-claw 
the  animal  had  three  toes,  the  fibula  was  complete  throughout, 
and  the  ulva  was  quite  a  distinct  bone.  From  this  Mr. 
Huxley  passed  to  the  great  area  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  a  large  inland  basin  received  in  the  mud 
of  the  older  tertiary  period  the  remains  of  animals  which 
flocked  about  its  shores.  In  these  miocene  rocks  Professor 
Marsh  found  within  the  last  six  years  remains  of  the  ante- 
hippus,  and  the  oldest  miocene  the  mezzo-hippus  in  which 
he  found  the  rudiment  of  a  fourth  toe.  Then  in  the  eocene 
was  found  a  creature  called  the  aura-hippus,  not  much  larger 
than  a  fox,  but  having  equine  peculiarities,  w  ith  four  complete 
toes.  So  far  as  thus  shown,  the  history  of  the  horse  was 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In  the 
lacustrine  deposits,  which  preceded  the  eocene,  it  was  certain 
that  there  would  be  found  equine  remains  of  the  mammalian 
form  wfith  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  then  the  history  of  the 
horse  would  be  as  complete  as  any  such  history  could  be. 
The  reason  was  such  to  his  mind  that  he  did  not  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  longer  the  theory  of  evolution.  What  was  true  of  the 
horse  was  true  of  other  animals,  because  it  w  ould  be  prepos- 
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terous  to  suppose  that  nature  had  not  built  others  on  the  same 
plan,  and  carried  out  the  same  fundamental  idea. 

The  lecture  was  much  applauded  by  a  large  and  appre¬ 
ciative  audience. — Daily  News,  Dec.  5. 


CHEAP  MEAT. 

It  is  well-known  that  freshly  killed  meat,  if  hung  in  a  cool 
and  dry  larder,  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  ten  or  even  four¬ 
teen  days,  and  the  importation  of  American  beef,  which  is 
now  going  on,  is  based  on  this  principle.  The  exporters 
simply  make  arrangements  with  the  rapid-going  Atlantic 
steamers  for  the  provision  of  a  cool  larder — the  quarters  of 
beef  are  wrapped  up  in  cloths  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  are 
shipped  immediately  upon  the  cattle  being  killed  and  dressed, 
they  pass  a  week  in  transit  upon  the  ocean,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  English  ports  are  despatched  at  once  by  brokers  to 
the  inland  markets.  The  cattle  killed  for  this  exporta¬ 
tion  are  reared  in  New  York,  Jersey,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  and  other  States  adjacent  to  the  Great  Pacific 
Railroad  and  its  principal  branches.  They  are  all  full-grown 
young  oxen,  especially  fed  for  the  butcher.  From  the  feeding 
grounds  they  are  despatched  alive  by  rail  to  New  York, 
where  there  are  specially  constructed  slaughter-houses.  Here 
they  are  slaughtered,  and  cooled  by  an  artificial  current  of 
air,  cut  up  into  quarters  stitched  in  canvas  cloths.  The  meat 
is  then  carted  to  the  Inman,  National,  White  Star,  or  Anchor 
line  of  mail  steamers,  where  it  is  hung  in  a  specially-con¬ 
structed  chamber  in  the  steerage,  capable  of  holding  about 
3000  quarters.  The  hanging  arrangements  are  such  as  to 
secure  that  even  on  a  rough  voyage  the  quarters  shall  not  be 
bruised.  As  soon  as  the  chamber  is  filled  it  is  shut  up.  In 
order  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  cool  and  circulating 
a  steam  fan  is  used,  which  drives  the  air  from  the  meat  into 
an  ice  chamber,  from  which  it  is  returned  to  the  beef  room 
in  a  cool  state.  The  steamship  companies,  seeing  that  the 
experiment  was  an  important  one,  and  one  which,  if  success¬ 
ful,  would  be  a  source  of  profit  to  themselves,  have  met  the 
shippers  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  have  done  their  part 
to  facilitate  and  perfect  the  arrangements.  In  a  short  time 
it  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  English  Atlantic  steamers 
will  have  provision  for  meat  freights  of  the  most  complete 
kind.  The  result  has  been  that  quarters  of  beef,  for  the 
most  part  equal  in  their  appearance  and  condition  to  the 
primest  English  beef,  have  found  their  way  to  English  mar¬ 
kets,  and  notably  to  Birmingham,  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
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public  at  an  average  price  of  threepence  or  fourpence  per 
pound  lower  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  equal  success  in  London, 
Glasgow,  and  other  places.  At  present,  however,  South¬ 
ampton  seems  omitted  from  the  supply,  but  with  the  fast 
mail  packets  constantly  running  between  New  York  and  this 
port,  every  facility  offers  in  the  way  of  making  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  remunerative  ;  and  as  the  greatest  damage  done  to  the 
meat  appears  to  be  in  transmission  by  rail,  the  public 
here  will  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  it  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  if  the  companies  calling  here  will 
only  follow'  the  example  of  their  Liverpool  competitors. — The 
Weekly  Hampshire  Independent. 


THE  DISEASE  AMONG  HORSES  IN  EGYPT. 

Now  that  the  so-called  “horse  plague”  has  begun  to 
decline,  it  will  be  interesting  to  recapitulate  the  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made,  in  a  disconnected  form, 
relative  to  its  rise  and  progress.  The  malady,  it  appears, 
w7as  first  recognised  among  the  Egyptian  horses  which 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia.  The  first  outbreak 
which  was  recorded  occurred  at  Massowah,  and  caused 
considerable  mortality ;  some  of  the  animals,  however,  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  it  is  believed  that 
-  the  disease  was  communicated  from  the  convalescent  ani¬ 
mals  to  the  cavalry  horses  at  Ismalia  in  July. 

In  August  the  epizootic  was  observed  among  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys  in  Cairo,  and  it  quickly  spread  to  the  towns  of 
the  Delta.  It  w7as  found  extremely  difficult  to  get  returns  of 
cases  in  the  suburbs,  but  the  reports  of  losses  which  occurred 
in  Cairo  sufficiently  indicated  the  virulent  nature  of  the 
malady ;  very  few7  of  the  animals  attacked  recovered,  and  the 
affection  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  mortality  among  horses, 
mules,  and  donkeys,  w7hich  in  the  first  week  of  the  outbreak 
amounted  to  198,  rose  in  the  second  w7eek  to  228,  and  in  the 
week  which  ended  September  21st  it  had  increased  to  450. 

During  the  whole  of  September  the  deaths  reached  the 
number  of  seventy  to  eighty  daily.  Horses  for  carriages 
could  w7ith  the  greatest  difficulty  be  procured,  owing  to  the 
extensive  losses,  and  the  fact  of  the  animals  which  had  es¬ 
caped  being  kept  secluded  by  their  owners.  From  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  outbreak  to  the  middle  of  October  about 
3700  horses,  belonging  to  private  persons,  died  in  the  town 
of  Cairo,  and  in  the  suburbs  about  1800  more  deaths  w7ere 
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reported.  Notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  horses  in  Cairo, 
the  deaths,  according  to  the  last  reports,  exceed  thirty-five 
daily.  The  Viceroy  and  all  the  princes  have  lost  many  most 
valuable  horses,  and  the  only  person  who  has  quite  escaped 
the  infliction  is  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  kept  his  animals 
entirely  isolated.  In  the  province  of  Charkeit  the  disease  has 
been  gradually  decreasing  since  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  last  case  at  Zagazig  was  reported  on  September  16th. 
In  the  provinces  of  Gharbieh,  Menanfieh,  and  Galionbieh  the 
epizootic  has  been  mild  in  character.  At  Mansousah,  in  the 
province  of  Dakhalieh,  the  disease  appeared  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  ceased  on  the  30th  of  September,  having  de¬ 
stroyed  eighty-two  animals  in  that  period. 

Damietta  has,  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  report,  entirely  es¬ 
caped — a  fact  which  is  the  more  significant  when  it  is  known 
that  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  effluvia 
of  carcases  w^hicn  have  been  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and  found 
their  way  to  that  town.  The  authorities  there  appear  to  have 
acted  with  commendable  energy  in  causing  such  carcases  to  be 
buried  or  destroyed.  At  Alexandria  the  malady  is  declining, 
and  during  the  last  few  days  no  deaths  have  been  reported. 
In  this  town  the  disease  never  assumed  the  epizootic  form. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  affection  in  many  parts  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  supineness  of  the  officials,  who  did  not 
carry  into  effect  the  orders  relative  to  the  destruction  of 
carcases  and  other  sanitary  measures.  Further,  it  appeared 
on  inquiry  that  the  orders  of  the  Sanitary  Board  had  been 
generally  evaded  by  owners  of  diseased  animals — owing,  it 
seems,  to  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  the  local 
government,  w  ho  compelled  people  to  pay  on  the  dead  horses 
a  tax  which  they  evaded  while  the  animals  were  alive.  This 
tax  w  as  remitted  on  the  representation  of  the  Sanitary  Board  ; 
the  motive  for  concealment  consequently  exists  no  longer. 

Symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  reported  by  various  corre¬ 
spondents,  are  cerebral  disturbance  in  the  first  instance ; 
the  animals  are  attacked  with  drowsiness,  and  assume  a 
sleepy  attitude;  the  head  is  allowed  to  fall  until  the  nose 
touches  the  ground,  which  has  the  effect  of  startling  the 
animal  into  a  conscious  state,  which  is  of  short  duration, 
and  the  dulness  soon  returns.  The  breathing  becomes  quick 
and  laboured,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  there  are 
signs  of  abdominal  pain. 

The  duration  of  the  malady  varies  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  days,  and  in  many  cases  the  termination  is  very 
sudden  ;  many  cases  were  reported  of  animals  falling  dow  n 
and  dying  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.  It  does  not  of  course 
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follow  that  the  disease  in  these  cases  ran  its  course  with  more 
than  usual  rapidity,  because  there  is  always  to  be  taken  into 
account  the  want  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  attendants, 
who  are  often,  even  in  this  country,  far  from  reliable  judges 
of  an  animaPs  fitness  for  work. 

Post-mortem  examination  of  animals  which  had  died  of 
the  disease  resulted  in  the  detection  of  morbid  changes 
which  were  tolerably  uniform  in  their  character ;  serous  exu¬ 
dation  under  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
extensive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  also  of  the  whole  of 
the  mucous  tissues,  were  among  the  usual  appearances.  There 
was  also  in  most  cases  effusion  into  the  pleural  sacs  on  both 
sides  of  the  chest,  and  into  the  abdomen.  The  liver  and 
kidneys  were  generally  soft  in  texture,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
mesentery  were  filled  with  blood. 

Parasites  of  various  kinds  were  almost  always  found  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  often  in  the  blood-vessels. 
An  authority  on  helminthology.  Dr.  Cobbold,  addressed  a 
letter  to  us  (published  in  The  Field  of  Nov.  4th)  on  this 
subject,  and  in  The  Veterinarian  for  this  month  the  same  w  riter 
enumerates  the  following  parasites: — Larvae  of  CEstrus  (bots) 
in  the  stomach  and  also  Filaria  papillosa  in  the  soft  parts, 
Spiroptera  megastoma  in  the  stomach,  and  Sclerostomum  in 
armatum  both  in  the  mesenteric  arteries  and  in  the  intes¬ 
tines.  In  addition  there  were  great  quantities  of  Oxyuris 
curcula  in  the  colon,  and  examples  of  a  fluke  which  Dr. 
Cobbold  considers  to  be  quite  new  to  science,  which  he 
suggests  shall  be  provisionally  entitled  Diplostoma  segyp- 
tiaca.  This  array  of  parasitic  organisms  probably  justifies 
a  suspicion  of  the  disease  having  a  parasitic  origin ;  but  the 
sudden  appearance  and  rapid  progress  of  the  affection  is 
opposed  to  this  view,  while  the  detection  of  bacteria  in  the 
blood  goes  very  far  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the  epizootic 
belongs  to  the  class  of  anthracoid  affections,  w  hich  frequently 
do  so  much  damage  in  various  parts  of  the  wTorld.  The  w  hole 
evidence,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  any  positive 
opinion  to  be  expressed  wfith  reference  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  malady.  No  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  epizootic  has 
yet  been  discovered,  but  Dr.  Smart  has  administered  thirty 
grammes  ofjaborandi,  several  hours  after  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  with  considerable  success.  The  dose  was  given 
after  sunset,  and  during  the  night  the  horse  ejected  a  bucket¬ 
ful  of  saliva.  In  the  morning  the  animal  was  much  better, 
and  ultimately  perfectly  recovered. — Field. 
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INOCULATION  OF  CANCER. 

The  Centrablatt  fur  Chirurgie ,  No.  45,  gives  a  notice  of 
some  experiments  by  Nowinski,  which  it  takes  from  a 
Russian  paper,  bearing  upon  this  rather  hackneyed  subject. 
The  result,  however,  has  been  more  positive  than  that  of 
the  greater  number  of  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
but  in  this  instance,  again,  the  number  of  failures  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  successes.  He  made  in  all  forty-two 
experiments.  Twenty-seven  of  them  were  upon  eight  dogs, 
in  which  thin  slices  of  medullary  cancer  were  placed  in  in¬ 
cisions  into  the  skin,  which  had  already  become  inflamed. 
The  remaining  fifteen  experiments  were  made  upon  six  young 
dogs,  but  in  these  the  wounds  were  recent.  Two  of  the 
latter  succeeded  perfectly.  In  one  the  wound  healed  by  first 
intention;  in  two  weeks  a  tumour  had  formed  as  large  as  a 
pea  which  in  two  months  ulcerated.  After  death,  which 
occurred  in  five  months,  a  recurrence  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut 
was  found  in  the  axilla.  The  second  dog  died  in  a  month 
and  a  half.  A  distinct  medullary  cancer  was  found  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation,  but  no  recurrence  had  taken  place.  Any 
single  case  in  which  a  successful  implantation  has  been 
effected  is  of  immense  interest,  as  strengthening  the  hands 
of  those  who  maintain  that  a  cancer  is  alwavs  a  local  affection 
at  its  commencement;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  until  some  certain  method  of  arriving  at 
the  result  is  discovered,  the  argument  tells  almost  as  strongly 
on  one  side  of  the  question  as  on  the  other. — Med.  Times 
and  Gazette. 


FEEDING  FOR  MILK. 

Prof.  Dole,  of  Norwich  University,  Yt.,  lately  conducted 
some  experiments  in  feeding  milch  cows.  The  result  goes  to 
prove  the  special  value  of  corn  meal  and  bran  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  We  abridge  his  report  as  follows  : — 

“  I  had  three  cows,  which  I  was  feeding  for  the  double 
purpose  of  getting  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  fattening  the 
animals  for  beef.  They  were  all  farrow,  one  of  them  had 
been  so  for  two  years.  They  belonged  to  the  common  breed, 
and  were  what  are  called  good  milkers.  At  the  time  I  began 
feeding  they  did  not  give  enough  to  pay  for  the  hay  they 
ate.  My  object  in  experimenting  was  to  find  out,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  most  profitable  feed.  I  continued  the  trial  for 
four  weeks,  with  the  following  result : 

“  The  feed  the  first  week  was  8  lbs.  of  ‘  shorts/ half  a 
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bushel  of  sugar  beets,  and  10  lbs.  of  hay  per  day  to  each  cow. 
I  fed  the  shorts  night  and  morning,  4  lbs.  at  a  time.  The 
beets  were  given  at  noon.  They  were  fed  all  the  hay  they 
would  eat  up  clean,  three  times  a  day.  Thus,  the  first 
week  I  fed  the  three  cows  210  lbs.  of  hay,  168  lbs.  of  shorts, 
and  10|  bushels  of  beets.  The  hay  was  of  poor  quality.  I 
estimate  the  cost  as  follows  : — 168  lbs.  of  shorts  at  25  dols. 
per  ton,  2  dols.  10  c. ;  210  lbs.  of  hay  at  12  dols.  per  ton,  1 
dol.  26  c. ;  1 0 bushels  of  beets  at  15  c.  per  bushel,  1  dol. 
57  c. ;  total,  4  dols.  93  c.  We  got  379  lbs.  of  milk,  making 
l6f  lbs.  of  butter,  taking]  23  lbs.  of  milk  to  make  1  lb.  of 
butter.  The  butter  was  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  30  c. 
a  lb.  would  bring  4  dols.  95  c.  There  was  in  addition 
the  skimmed  milk,  and  a  steady  gain  of  the  cows  in  flesh. 

“  In  the  second  week  the  feed  was  the  same  as  the  first, 
with  this  exception — instead  of  feeding  8  lbs.  of  shorts,  I 
gave  them  8  lbs.  of  feed,  composed  half  each  of  corn  meat 
and  shorts.  This  week  I  got  364  lbs.  of  milk,  and  18J  lbs. 
of  butter,  or  1  lb.  for  a  little  over  21  lbs.  of  milk.  The  cost 
of  the  feed  this  week,  calling  corn  as  I  did  2  dols.  per  hundred, 
was  5  dols.  65  c.  The  butter  was  worth,  at  30  c.  a  lb.,  2 
dols.  55  c. 

“  The  third  week  the  feed  was  the  same  as  the  first,  with 
the  exception  of  feeding  bran  instead  of  shorts.  Amount 
of  milk  this  week  380  lbs. ;  both  butter  and  milk  same  as 
first  week. 

“  Fourth  week  same  as  second,  only  using  bran  instead 
of  shorts.  Milk  this  week,  480  lbs. ;  butter,  19  lbs.  Cost 
of  feed  same  as  second  week,  5  dols.  65  c. ;  butter  worth  5 
dols.  70  c. 

“  I  have  not  tried  corn  meal  alone  as  grain  feed,  but 
from  former  experience  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  valu¬ 
able  for  milk  as  either  bran  alone  or  bran  and  corn  meal 
mixed  in  equal  parts. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  above  results  and  my  observa¬ 
tions  since,  that  no  better  feed  can  be  given  cows  than  corn 
meal  and  bran  mixed.  The  cows  have  not  only  more  than 
paid  their  keeping  in  milk,  but  have  steadily  gained  in  flesh, 
and  now  are  fair  beef.  Had  I  only  fed  common  hay,  such  as 
I  had,  they  would  not  have  paid  their  keeping.  Perhaps  I 
should  state  that  all  'he  food  was  scalded,  and  cold  water 
added,  making  a  pail  ul  at  a  time  per  cow.  The  butter  made 
was  very  nice,  far  better  than  it  would  have  been  with  only 
hay  for  fodder.  I  am  satisfied  that  bran  is  fully  equal  to 
shorts  in  value,  aud  to  mix  with  com  it  is  better.  With 
bran  at  25  dols.  per  ton,  and  corn  at  40  dols.,  I  would  use  as 
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much  corn  as  bran,  and  feed  them  mixed.  I  have  said  little 
about  the  roots  fed,  my  object  being  to  determine  the  best 
kind  of  grain  or  feed  to  buy.  But  so  well  satisfied  am  I 
with  the  result  of  feeding  roots  that  I  would  not  on  any 
account  be  without  them. — Live  Stock  Journal . 


POISONOUS  FEEDING  CAKE. 

Under  the  head  of  “  Serious  Loss  of  Cattle”  we  find  the 
following  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist  of  January  17th  : 
— “It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Munro,  Amisfield  Mains,  Hadding¬ 
ton,  has  sustained  severe  loss  in  his  cattle  courts.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  January  8th,  most  of  the  cattle  were  put  on  a  new 
description  of  cake  Mr.  Munro  had  obtained  from  Edinburgh, 
and  which  the  animals  took  to  readily.  On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  symptoms  of  severe  indisposition  appeared  among 
the  whole  of  the  cattle  which  had  partaken  of  the  food,  while 
others  which  had  not  got  it  remained  unaffected.  The  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Wishart,  V.S.,  were  obtained  on  Wednesday, 
and  medicine  administered ;  but  the  deleterious  matter, 
whatever  it  was,  had  been  of  too  potent  a  character  to  be 
arrested,  and  not  long  afterwards  no  fewer  than  six  good 
bullocks  were  found  dead  in  their  stalls,  and  many  of  the 
others  suffering  so  severely  that  more  deaths  are  expected  to 
take  place  among  them.  Since  this  was  in  type  other  four 
have  died.  No  analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  the  cake  ;  but, 
so  far  as  a  post-mortem  examination  shows,  there  appears 
every  symptom  of  an  irritant  poison.  The  dead  cattle  have 
been  buried. 

Another  fatal  case  is  reported  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  presumably  from  the  effects  of  this  unlucky  cake. 
The  horse  was  attacked  on  Saturday  with  such  peculiar  sym¬ 
ptoms  that  the  services  of  Principal  Walley  were  obtained, 
and  that  gentleman  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  animal 
was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  some  deleterious  matter. 
A  post-mortem  examination,  made  on  the  day  following  its 
death,  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  blood-poisoning  in  the 
animal,  caused  by  some  irritant  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
change.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  horse  had 
partaken  of  a  piece  of  cake  similar  to  that  eaten  in  the  Had¬ 
dington  cases.  One  peculiarity,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  was  that  the  odour  of  the  mouth  was  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  cake.  The  poisonous  nature  of  the  cake  sup¬ 
plied  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  certain 
parts  of  kthe  castor  bean.  We  believe  that  after  the  bean 
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is  compressed  and  the  oil  extracted,  there  remains  a  poi¬ 
sonous  ingredient  in  the  farina,  which  has  seemingly  got 
introduced  into  the  samples  in  question. 


DR.  KLEIN’S  RESEARCHES  ON  SHEEP-POX. 

A  short  note  by  Dr.  Klein  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society ,  vol.  xxx,  No.  174,  corroborates  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Dr.  Creighton,  to  which  we  recently  referred,  that  the 
supposed  mycelium  of  sheep-pox  does  not  exist.  Dr.  Klein’s 
explanation  of  the  appearances  that  stimulated  so  closely 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  minute  organisms  is,  that 
blood-corpuscles,  or  only  portions  of  them,  become  fused,  so 
as  to  form  longer  or  shorter  thread-like  structures,  and  that 
this  takes  place  especially  in  inflamed  tissues.  Similar  effects 
are  produced  by  the  coagulation  of  blood-plasma  containing 
globulin  or  parts  of  blood-corpuscles  in  the  lymphatic  vessels 
or  in  the  lymph-spaces.  In  the  case  of  variola  ovina,  there¬ 
fore,  Dr.  Klein  thinks  it  probable  that  the  supposed  mycelium 
in  the  lymphatics  is  due  to  coagulation  of  some  substance 
directly  connected  with  blood.  Whether  the  appearances 
found  in  the  pustules  are  produced  in  the  same  manner,  or 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  mucous  substances,  is  a 
subject  which  he  promises  to  investigate  further.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  appearances  which  have  been 
described  by  continental  observers  during  the  last  few  years 
as  micrococci  and  bacteria  are  similar  in  their  nature  to  those 
seen  by  Dr.  Klein.  The  identification  of  these  minute  organ¬ 
isms  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  Dr.  Arnold  Hiller  of 
Berlin,  has  pointed  this  out  very  forcibly  in  a  memoir  entitled 
“  On  the  Diagnosis  and  Recognition  of  Bacteria,”  in  the 
sixty-second  volume  of  Virchow’s  Archiv.  The  recognition 
of  minute  fat- molecules  by  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform  is 
shown,  for  example,  to  be  an  untrustworthy  method,  as  these 
reagents  produce  coagulation  in  the  albumen  of  the  serum, 
which  thus  comes  between  the  molecule  and  the  solvent.  He 
gives  the  following  method  as  trustworthy.  Let  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  iodine  in  twenty-five  of  alcohol 
fall  on  a  drop  of  fluid  which  contains  bacteria.  The  excess 
of  iodine  after  a  few  minutes  evaporates  and  leaves  the 
bacteria  coloured  in  a  colourless  fluid.  The  method  is  only 
available  in  diluted  albuminous  fluid.  The  important  patho¬ 
logical  questions  that  depend  on  our  ability  to  distinguish 
organisms  with  certainty  render  it  necessary  that  studies  such 
as  those  pursued  by  Dr.  Hiller  should  be  actively  pursued  j 
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and,  if  Dr.  Klein's  experience  in  the  study  of  sheep-pox  have 
induced  him  to  go  into  the  matter  more  deeply,  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  he  will  contribute  some  valuable  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  difficult  subject. — Brit .  Med .  Journ . 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  HELD  JANUARY 

11th,  1877. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Present — Professors  Simonds,  Brown,  and  Pritchard ;  Messrs. 
Balls,  Batt,  Cartledge,  Cartwright,  Collins,  Cox,  Dray,  Duguid, 
Go  wing,  Greaves,  Moon,  Moore,  Withers,  Woodger,  and  the 
Secretary. 

Notice  was  read  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  said  it  was  his  sad  duty  to  announce  the  un¬ 
timely  death  of  Mr.  William  Field,  jun.,  from  an  accident  in  the 
hunting  field.  In  him  the  members  of  Council  had  lost  a  most 
kind  and  genial  friend,  and  the  profession  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  Although  comparatively  speaking  young  in  years, 
he  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Council  and  had  been  twice 
its  President.  He  proposed  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Field,  senr. 

Mr.  Bray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Correspondence. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Loch,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Privy  Council  Office  authorit.i  es 
that  the  application  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
for  a  Charter  had  been  rejected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  that  the  results  had  been  communicated  to  the  parties  imme¬ 
diately  interested. 

Letters  were  received  from  Professors  Walley  and  Williams 
and  Mr.  Hunt  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Parker  of  Birmingham  forwarding  a  specimen 
of  diseased  auricles  of  a  horse's  heart  for  the  museum. 

The  Secretary  said  that  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  had  seen  the 
specimen  and  stated  that  it  was  an  ossification  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart,  and  regretted 
that  the  whole  heart  had  not  been  presented  to  the  museum. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bray ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Parker  for  his  presentation. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Kershaw,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  addressed  to  the  President,  complaining 
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that  a  Mr.  Charles  B.  Chapman,  residing  in  that  town,  not  being 
a  qualified  practitioner,  usurped  the  title  of  V*S.  and  M.R.C.V.S., 
not  having  been  educated  at  any  of  the  Veterinary  Colleges,  and 
suggesting  that  the  name  be  advertised  in  one  of  the  local  papers. 
At  the  same  time  he  appealed  to  the  Council  for  the  obtainment 
of  a  protective  act. 

Letter  from  Mr.  R.  Laidlaw,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Albany,  New  York, 
forwarding  post-office  order  for  eight  shillings  in  payment  of  two 
copies  of  register  to  be  forwarded  when  published. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Fleming  of 
Part  5  of  his  “  Text-Book  on  Veterinary  Obstetrics.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Fleming  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Dray ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duguid. 

Election  of  Examiner  for  Scotland. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  in  reference  to  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  Paterson,  he  had  written  to  the 
principals  of  the  three  schools  in  Scotland,  asking  them  to 
nominate  some  gentleman  of  eminence  who  would  be  able  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  A  letter  had  been  received  from  Professor  Walley, 
suggesting  the  names  of  Mr.  Dewar,  sen..  Mid  Mar ;  Mr.  John 
Lawson,  Manchester ;  and  Mr.  McGillivray,  Banff ;  and,  if  the 
vacancy  was  in  cattle  pathology,  especially  recommending  Mr. 
Dewar,  from  his  long  experience,  as  best  fitted  to  fill  the  post. 
A  letter  had  also  been  received  from  Prof.  McCall,  in  which  he 
announced  the  death  of  Mr.  McLean  (another  of  the  examiners), 
which  event  would  necessitate  the  election  of  two  examiners 
instead  of  one.  He  recommended,  as  fitted  to  occupy  the  vacant 
post  of  examiner,  Mr.  Paley,  Dublin ;  Mr.  T.  D.  Lambert, 
Dublin ;  Mr.  Gray,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr.  Cunningham.  Prof. 
McCall  said  that,  personally,  he  wished  one  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Dublin  would  be  elected,  as  such  a  choice  would  tend  to 
bind  Irish  friends  more  to  the  College.  There  was  not,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  any  Irish  representative  at  the  Council,  which  was  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  called  for  immediate  redress. 

The  President  agreed  with  what  had  been  put  forward  by  Prof. 
McCall  in  regard  to  the  election  of  an  Irish  representative.  There 
were  now  two  vacancies  in  the  Scotch  section  of  the  board.  The 
appointments  now  to  be  made  would  only  continue  till  next  July. 
He  would  propose  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Dublin,  as  one ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  other,  he  would  propose  Mr.  Harpley,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  an  amalgamation  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
sections  of  the  board.  To  the  first  vacancy  in  the  London  sec¬ 
tion  he  intended  to  propose  one  of  the  Scotch  board. 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  T.  D.  Lambert  and  Mr.  M.  J, 
Harpley  were  declared  duly  elected, 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Mayer,  of  Cirencester,  asking  for  certain  changes  at  the  exami¬ 
nation  tables. 

Prof,  Simonds  moved,  that  the  letter  received  from  Mr.  Mayer 
be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Examiners  with  a  request  that  they 
report  thereon  in  time  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Growing  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  explained  that  what  the  Court  of  Examiners 
wished  was  that  another  table  should  be  constituted,  as  at  present 
the  cattle  practice  and  horse  practice  were  joined  together.  If 
the  pupil  was  good  in  horse  practice  and  very  deficient  in  cattle 
practice,  the  four  examiners,  though  they  had  examined  separately, 
would  have  to  meet  together  and  give  a  joint  opinion,  so  that 
most  of  the  examiners  felt  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  both  in 
horse  and  cattle  practice  that  they  should  report  separately. 

Professor  Simonds  remarked  that  this  would  necessitate  some 
alteration  in  the  bye-law. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

Examinations. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  at  the  several  meetings  held  for 
the  Pass  Examination  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  January,  12 
students  passed,  and  13  were  rejected ;  and  at  several  meetings 
held  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  15  passed  for  their  “Eirst  Ex¬ 
amination,”  and  10  were  rejected. 

The  Secretary  having  called  attention  to  some  irregularity  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  students  in  the  payment  of  their  exami¬ 
nation  fees,  and  some  conversation  thereupon  having  ensued. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  that  in  future 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  receive  the  fees  in  whatever  way 
the  students  chose  to  send  them,  provided  they  be  sent  at  the 
regular  time,  viz.  seven  days  prior  to  the  examination  taking  place. 

On  the  application  of  the  Secretary  the  sanction  of  the  Council 
was  given  for  the  obtaining  of  a  new  Record  and  other  official 
books. 

Report  of  the  Prize  Committee. 

The  following  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary : 

A  meeting  of  the  Prize  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27th,  1876,  to  draw  up  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  examiners,  in  the  award  of  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  graduates  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  who  have  passed  their  examinations  with 
“  very  great  credit,”  or  “  with  great  credit.” 

Six  candidates  entered  their  names  for  the  competition  prizes. 
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The  Committee  decided  that  the  three  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Council  should  form  one  undivided  court ;  and  that  each 
candidate  be  examined  upon  the  same  subjects,,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  selection  of  subjects  and  time  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  examiners. 

As  the  state  of  health  or  deviation  therefrom  which  may  be 
presented  by  the  several  animals  under  inspection  cannot  be 
known  until  the  period  of  examination  arrives,  the  Committee 
recommended— 

1st. — That  each  candidate  be  required  to  diagnose  any  dis¬ 
ease  under  which  the  animal  or  animals  may  chance  to  be  suf¬ 
fering. 

2nd. — That  he  also  be  called  upon  further  to  examine  the 
same  animal,  or  others,  with  a  view  to  testing  his  knowledge  of 
special  disease  (not  less  than  three  special  diseases  being  pre¬ 
sumed  to  exist,  and  in  turn  considered  in  this  way),  note  being 
particularly  taken  by  the  examiners  of  the  aptitude  of  the  candi¬ 
date  in  the  detail  of  his  practical  manipulation  of  the  several 
animals  whilst  instituting  his  examination. 

3rd. — Whatever  the  line  and  extent  of  the  examination 
which  may  arise  in  the  instance  of  the  candidate  first  presenting 
himself,  the  same  to  be  scrupulously  followed  as  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  other  candidate,  and  no  additional  subject  matter 
introduced. 

The  written  examination  shall  embrace  a  description  of  the 
pathology,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  of  not  less  than  three 
diseases,  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  examiners. 

The  standard  of  qualification  in  the  practical  examination,  and 
in  the  viva  voce  examination,  shall  be  the  number  of  marks 
obtained  in  each  section ;  and  a  candidate  shall  be  ineligible  for 
the  written  examination  if  failing  to  obtain  half  of  the  total 
number  of  marks  fixed  by  the  examiners. 

It  was  decided  that  the  practical  and  viva  voce  examination 
take  place  on  Saturday,  January  6th,  and  that  the  written  ex¬ 
amination  be  held  on  Monday,  J anuary  8th,  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  That  three  hours  be  allowed  for  the 
written  examination,  viz.  from  10  to  1  o’clock,  p.m. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  four  candidates  presented  themselves 
for  examination.  The  practical  examination  took  place  on 
Saturday,  January  6th,  at  10  o’clock,  a.m.,  at  the  lairs  of  the 
Cattle  Market,  Islington ;  the  viva  voce  examination  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day ;  and  the  written  examination  was  held  in  the  same  place  on 
Monday,  January  8th,  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  examiners.  The 
successful  candidates  were,  Mr.  Alex.  B.  Daniel,  first  prize ; 
Mr,  Yaxley,  second  prize  \  and  Mr.  R.  Smith  third  prize. 
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Fellowship  Committee. 


Professor  W ALLEY. 

„  WILLIAMS. 

„  McCALL. 

Mr.  T.  D.  BROAD. 

„  B.  CARTLEDGE. 

„  J.  COLLINS,  P.Y.S. 
„  H.  FERGUSON. 

„  T.  W.  GO  WING. 

„  T.  GREAYES. 


Mr.  M.  J.  HARPLEY. 
„  T.  D.  LAMBERT. 
„  J.  MALCOLM. 

„  T.  W.  MAYER. 

„  M.  E.  NAYLOR. 

„  D.  PALEY. 

„  W.  ROBERTSON. 
„  A.  ROBINSON. 


Professor  SIMONDS  and  Professor  BROWN  were  nominated,  but 
did  not  wish  to  serve  on  the  Committee. 


The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  from  the  Committee : 

The  Committee,  after  much  consideration  and  after  several 
meetings,  beg  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the  under-mentioned 
gentlemen  for  election  as  Primary  Fellows. 

The  Committee  feel  that  an  arbitrary  selection  of  names,  with 
whatever  care  it  might  be  made,  would  probably  create  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

They  have  therefore  adopted  certain  recognised  qualifications 
as  the  bases  of  their  recommendations,  namely  : 

1.  Office  of  President  R.C.V.S. 

2.  Professorships — to  be  limited  to  Y.S.  who  have  held  office 
as  professors  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  have  riot  since  left 
the  profession. 

3.  Office  of  Examiner — to  be  limited  to  Y.S.  who  have  held 
office  not  less  than  five  years,  and  have  not  since  left  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

4.  Office  of  President  of  Veterinary  Medical  Societies. 

5.  Veterinary  Authors. 

6.  Distinction  in  Original  Research. 

7.  Members  of  Council  who  have  been  three  times  honoured 
by  the  profession  by  election  as  Members  of  Council ;  or  who 
have  been  twice  elected  as  Vice-Presidents  R.C.V.S. 

8.  Her  Majesty's  V.S.  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

9.  The  V.S.  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

10.  The  Father  of  the  Profession. 

The  Committee  think  that  the  Army  Veterinary  Surgeons 
should  be  placed  on  a  different  footing,  as  the  nature  of  the 
military  service  and  their  frequent  absence  from  home  does  not 
in  general  admit  of  their  obtaining  some  of  the  above  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  therefore  suggest  that  the  P.V.S.  should 
be  requested  to  select  eight  names  for  the  approval  of  the 
Council. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  veterinary  surgeons  practising 
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in  Ireland  are  also  placed  under  somewhat  similar  disadvantages, 
as  the  distance  has  generally  disinclined  them  to  take  office  in 
Council;  and,  again,  there  are  no  Yeterinary  Medical  Societies 
in  Ireland.  The  Committee  therefore  suggest  that  the  Irish 
section  of  their  Committee  should  be  requested  to  select  a  num¬ 
ber  of  names  from  veterinary  surgeons  practising  in  Ireland  for 
the  approval  of  Council,  not  exceeding  the  proportion  (5)  per 
cent,  allowed  by  the  Charter. 


List  of  Members  proposed  for  Fellows. 

Anderton,  John  W.,  Pres.  York.  Y.M.S.,  1875. 

Balfour,  Andrew,  Pres.  Scott.  Metrop.  V.M.S,  1875. 

Bennett,  John,  oldest  living  Mem.,  Y.-Pres.  R.C.V.S,  1853. 

Blakeway,  Prancis,  Pres.  Mid.  Count.  Y.M.S.,  1871  to  1873. 
Borthwick,  John,  Pres.  Scot.  Metrop.  Y.M.S.,  1872. 

Broad,.  Thomas  D,  Pres.  West  Eng.  Y.M.S. ;  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.V.S, 
1861  to  1874. 

Broad,  James  C,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.V.S,  1867  to  1876. 

Broughton,  William,  Pres.  York  Y.M.S. ,  1874. 

Brown,  G.  T.,  Professor,  Pres.  B.C.V.S.,  1873,  and  Mem.  of  Council, 
1864;  Exam,  1868  to  1872. 

Carless,  John,  Pres.  Mid.  Count.  Y.M.S.,  1868  and  1869. 

Carter,  Jos.  S.,  Pres.  York  Y.M.S,  1873. 

Cartledge,  B,  Pres.  R.C.V.S,  1871 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1859  to  1874; 
Exam,  1859  to  1876. 

Cartwright,  H.  J,  V.P.  R.C.Y.S.,  1868,  1874,  1876. 

Cartwright,  W.  A.,  Original  Research. 

Cockburn,  William,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S,  1856  to  1870. 

Cox,  John  Roalfe,  Pres.  Cent.  Y.M.S,  1874. 

Cuthbert,  John,  Pres.  York  Y.M.S,  1872. 

Dobson,  Jos.  R,  Author. 

Dray,  Edward  C,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S,  1874;  Mem.  of  Council,  1872;  Pres. 
York.  Y.M.S,  1864. 

Eerguson,  Hugh,  Professor,  H.M.Y.S.  in  Ireland  Vet.  Depart.  Privy 
Council. 

Eield,  William,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S,  1854  and  1855  ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1844 
to  1864  ;  Exam,  1844  to  1863 ;  Treas,  3846  to  1850. 

Ereeman,  James,  Pres.  York.  Y.M.S. 

Gamgee,  Joseph,  Author. 

Gowing,  T.  W,  Mem.  of  Council,  1854  to  1857,  and  1868  to  1874;  Pres. 
Cent.  Y.M.S,  1875. 

Greaves,  Thomas,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S,  1869 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1864  to  1876; 
Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S,  1864;  York  jV.M.S,  1867  ;  Liverpool  Y.M.S, 
1869  ;  and  Mid.  Counties  V.M.S,  1874. 

Gregory,  Tom  D,  Pres.  West  Eng.  Y.M.S,  1868. 

Greswell,  Dan,  Original  Research. 

Heyes,  Gilbert,  Pres.  Liverpool  Y.M.S,  1868. 

Howell,  James,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S,  1867, 

Hunt,  Robert  L,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S,  1864 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1868  to  1872 ; 
Exam,  1872. 

Hunting,  Charles,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S,  1866  to  1870;  Pres, 
North  of  England  Y.M.S,  1864 ;  Author. 

King,  Henry,  Pres.  Mid.  Counties  Y.M.S,  1867. 
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Law,  James,  Professor  Cornell  University ;  Author. 

Lupton,  Jas.  J.,  Author. 

Lyon,  ¥m.,  Exam.,  1844  to  1850. 

McCall,  James,  Professor  Vet.  Coll.  Glas. 

Mavor,  Alex.,  Original  Research. 

Mavgr,  Piled.  J.,  Pres.  Cent.  Y.M.S.,  1873  ;  Author. 

Mayer,  Thomas  W.,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1844;  Exam.,  1851  to 
1856,  1873  to  1876;  Prof.  Cirencest.  Agric.  Coll. 

McEachran,  D.,  Professor  Yet.  Coll.  Montreal. 

Moon,  James,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1860  to  1876. 

Moore,  James,  Author. 

Naylor,  M.  E.,  Pres.  York.  Y.M.S.,  1869. 

Paterson,  Robert  B.,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1870  to  1876. 

Pritchard,  Richard,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.V.S.,  1848  to  1876;  Exam., 
1859  to  1876. 

Pritchard,  Wm.,  Prof.  R.Y.C. ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1868  to  1876. 
Raddall,  Warne,  Pres.  West  of  Eng.  Y.M.S. 

Robb,  Geo.,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1851  to  1856. 

Robertson,  William,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1860  to  1876 ;  Pres.  Scot.  Metrop. 
Y.M.S.,  1871. 

Robinson,  Alex.,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1870  to  1876. 

Simonds,  J.  B.,  Professor  R.Y.C. ;  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1862;  Mem.  of 
Council,  1844  to  1876;  Author. 

Smith,  William,  Pres.  Eastern  Count.  Y.M.S.,  1868. 

Taylor,  Charles,  Pres.  Mid.  Count.  Y.M.S. 

Taylor,  Peter,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1865. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1868. 

Yarnell,  George,  late  Prof.  R.Y.C. ;  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1865  ;  Mem.  of 
Council,  1852  to  1868. 

Williams,  George,  Y.S.  to  Her  Majesty. 

Withers,  S.  H.,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.V.S.,  1849  to  1873. 

Army. 

Bath,  IT.,  Royal  Artillery. 

Collins,  F.  F.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Gardiner,  B.  C.  R.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Gloag,  I.  W.,  Half-pay. 

Gudgin,  T.  P.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Harpley,  M.  J.,  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

Lambert,  Jas.,  17th  Lancers. 

Owles,  Alfred  J.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Poyser,  Richard,  6th  Drag.  Guards. 

Steel,  Charles,  12th  Lancers. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  eligible  if  the  Council  take  the 
view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Greaves  in  his  letter  of  January  5th. 

Collins,  James,  P.Y.S. 

Fleming,  George,  Author. 

Lambert,  T.D.,  Y.S.  Roy.  Agric.  Society  of  Ireland. 

Morgan,  George,  Pres.  Liverpool  V.M.S.,  1875. 

Storrar,  James,  Pres.  Liverpool  Y.M.S.,  1872. 

Whittle,  W.,  Pres.  Lane.  V.M.S.,  1871. 

Williams,  W.,  Professor  and  Author. 

Woods,  Wm.,  Pres.  Liverpool  Y.M.S.,  1876. 
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The  President  moved,  “  That  the  qualifications  stated  in 
the  report  be  accepted  as  necessary  for  the  election  of  Fellows.” 

Mr.  Naylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  President  said  the  following  letter  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Greaves : 

Knott  Mill,  Manchester; 

January  5th,  1877. 

Dear  Sir, — I  intended  if  I  had  been  present  to  raise  the 
question  of  opening  the  door  a  little  wider  for  the  admission  of 
Fellows ;  as  it  is  we  are  excluding  many  of  our  best  men.  I 
know  in  accordance  with  the  construction  Members  of  Council 
at  present  put  upon  the  Charter  we  must  do  so,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  wording  of  the  Charter  is  not  definite,  it  will  bear 
another  interpretation;  it  nowhere  emphatically  says  he  must 
have  been  a  member  of  such  college  for  fifteen  years :  the  clauses 
“  That  such  of  the  members  of  the  said  college,  or  such  persons 
being  members  of  the  said  college  as  shall  have  practised  as 
veterinary  surgeons  for  fifteen  years  at  least,”  does  not  in  my 
humble  opinion  imply  that  such  must  have  been  a  member  of 
the  said  college  for  fifteen  years,  but  that  he  must  have  prac¬ 
tised  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  fifteen  years  and  be  a  member 
of  the  said  college  at  the  date  hereof.  You  may  say,  Why  this 
will  open  the  door  to  any  and  every  farrier  or  quack  in  the 
country  who  may  have  practised  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  for 
fifteen  years,  and  gained  his  diploma  only  yesterday.  I  say  no, 
we  have  a  power  to  use  a  discretionary  power  given  us  in  our 
Charter  “to  elect  in  such  manner  as  we  deem  best.”  I  would, 
therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  those  gentlemen  who  have 
undergone  a  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  gained  the  Highland  Society's  Certificate 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  been  practising  as  veterinary  surgeons  for 
fifteen  years  at  least,  and  are  now  holders  of  our  Diploma,  shall 
be  deemed  eligible  to  be  elected  Fellows. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Greaves. 

To  Mr.  Coates,  Secretary. 

The  President  said,  Of  course  when  the  special  examination  was 
given  to  the  holders  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
certificate  they  were  accepted  as  members  of  the  profession,  and 
the  principle  had  been  recognised  by  the  Council  in  many  qases. 
He  had  obtained  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Loch  on  the  point,  and  that 
gentleman  had  stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  those  who  had 
passed  a  pro  forma  examination  at  the  College,  after  having 
practised  for  fifteen  years  altogether,  should  not,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Supplementary  Charter,  be  elected  fellows. 

The  President  then  proposed,  “  That  the  names  of  Fellows 
as  read  over  be  approved,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Selection  be 
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authorised  to  write  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  to  know  whether 
they  accepted ;  that  a  fair  time  be  given  to  them  for  acceptance, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  five  weeks,  a  special 
meeting  of  Council  be  called  to  elect  those  who  so  accept.5' 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried,  Professor 
Simonds  dissenting. 

Professor  Simonds  said  in  order  to  save  the  Secretary  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  him  he  wished  to  state  that  he  had 
no  desire  nor  disposition  to  accept  the  honour  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  and  approved  by  the  vote  which  had  then  been  taken. 

The  President  next  moved,  “That  the  Committee  of  Selection 
be  authorised  to  add,  for  the  similar  approval  of  Council  at  their 
next  meeting,  the  names  of  any  other  gentlemen  qualified  as 
above  who  may  have  been  accidentally  left  out  of  the  list  and 
against  whom  there  may  be  no  objection  as  far  as  the  Committee 
think ;  and  also  that  they  be  empowered  to  write  to  the  gentlemen 
who  may  be  selected  to  represent  the  Irish  section  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.5' 

Mr.  Cartledge  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  read  the  obituary  notice. 

College  Fund. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had  bought  £208  Is.  3d. 
Consols  in  the  name  of  the  three  Trustees,  and  that  the  balance  at 
the  bankers'  was  £31  3s.  10d.,  which  included  two  additional  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  by  the  Secretary  of  two  guineas  each. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  report  showed  that  the  present  liabilities  amounted  to 
£164  9s.,  which  the  Committee  recommended  should  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Erom  the  Treasurer’s  Balance  Sheet  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  £97  15s.  5d. 

To  meet  this  deficiency  it  was  arranged  to  borrow  £100  from 
the  bankers. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pray ,  the 
report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

Mr.  Collins  was  elected  Trustee  in  room  of  Mr.  Eield,  jun., 
deceased. 

Examination  of  Students. 

Professor  Simonds  called  attention  to  a  matter  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  namely,  a  reconsideration  of  the  division  which 
had  been  made  of  the  subjects  upon  which  students  were  to  be 
examined  at  the  several  examinations.  If  he  remembered 
rightly,  a  student  at  his  first  examination  was  to  be  examined  on 
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chemistry,  materia  medica,  botany,  pharmacy,  and  toxicology, 
and,  in  addition  to  pharmacy,  the  student  was  to  be  called  upon 
to  write  a  prescription.  So  far  as  writing  a  prescription  was 
concerned,  he  thought  that  was  a  matter  of  either  little  or  great 
importance  according  to  the  view  which  each  individual  might 
take.  If  the  student  was  to  be  called  upon  to  write  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  after  the  manner  which  was  usually  adopted  he  would 
necessarily  require  to  have  a  knowledge  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  but  unfortunately  such  a  state  of  things  had  not 
yet  been  arrived  at.  There  was  a  large  number  of  students  who, 
on  entering  the  schools,  had  no  classical  education  at  all,  and 
therefore  it  was  apparent  at  once  that  those  students  could  not 
comply  with  that  part  of  the  regulation.  It  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  by  some  other  learned  bodies 
that  prescriptions  should  be  written  plainly  and  in  English  and 
in  full,  because  great  injury  had  often  resulted  from  persons 
attempting  to  write  that  which  they  did  not  at  all  understand. 
He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  students  at  the  right  and  proper 
time  writing  a  prescription,  and  if  it  could  not  be  written  cor¬ 
rectly  in  Latin,  for  it  to  be  written  in  English ;  but  he  thought 
that  such  examination  should  be  carried  out  conjointly  with 
other  practical  examinations.  It  was  absolutely  desirable  for  a 
student  to  pass  his  examination  in  pharmacy  at  the  time  he 
passed  his  examination  in  other  practical  subjects,  and  the 
reason  he  held  that  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  wise  for  a 
student  to  deal  with  practical  pharmacy  unless  he  knew  some¬ 
thing,  at  any  rate,  of  materia  medica  and  of  chemistry.  It  was 
very  clear,  then,  that  unless  the  student  had  obtained  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  agents  and  their  properties  he  could  not  pass  an 
examination  in  practical  pharmacy.  He  thought  for  those  reasons 
and  some  others  which  might  be  added  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  pharmacy  and  toxicology  also  to  be  removed  from 
the  first  examination  and  placed  on  the  list  of  subjects  for  the 
last  examination. 

Professor  Brown  supported  Professor  Simonds’  proposition. 
He  would  confine  himself  to  pharmacy,  as  toxicology  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Professor  Simonds 
had  suggested  that  pharmacy  was  a  subject  which  required  a 
preliminary  knowledge  both  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica, 
and  speaking  from  the  experience  he  (Prof.  Brown)  had  had 
during  the  previous  few  weeks  could  say  that  he  had  utterly 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  teach  the  freshmen  anything  at  all 
relating  to  the  construction  of  the  most  simple  prescription. 
Some  of  them  did  not  know  the  difference  between  nitrate  of 
potash  and  aloes,  and  some  did  not  even  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word (C  pharmacy/’  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  simply 
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ridiculous  for  him  to  continue  lecturing  on  the  construction  of 
prescriptions.  He  asked  if  it  were  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
man  knowing  nothing  previously  could  be  at  once  taught  to 
write  prescriptions.  The  subject  was  altogether  a  complicated 
one,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  Professor  Simonds  that  it  should 
be  relegated  to  the  last  examination. 

Mr.  Gowing  was  afraid  that  if  the  prescriptions  were  written 
in  English  the  farmers  might  continue  to  use  them  to  the  pecu¬ 
niary  disadvantage  of  the  local  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  new  scheme  which  had 
been  objected  to  by  the  previous  speakers  had  been  drawn  up 
not  very  long  ago  after  considerable  consultation  with  the  heads 
and  professors  of  all  the  schools,  and  it  was  too  much  to  say  that 
it  was  a  failure  because  it  had  not  yet  been  at  all  tried.  It  was 
erroneous  in  Professor  Brown  to  say  that  the  students  knew  so 
little  at  the  end  of  the  time ,  because  the  students  coming  up 
under  the  new  scheme  (which  had  not  yet  been  tried),  would  have 
had  a  whole  year's  instruction  instead  of  the  more  limited  time 
that  they  at  present  had. 

Professor  Simonds  explained  that  materia  medica  was  a 
subject  confined  to  the  summer  session,  and  that  there  would  be 
only  two  months  during  which  an  opportunity  would  be  given  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  medicinal  agents. 

The  President  said  that  that  was  an  arrangement  of  the  school, 
but  as  far  as  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  con¬ 
cerned  a  student  would  not  be  eligible  for  his  first  examination 
until  he  had  studied  three  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  these  three 
terms  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  should  know  something  of 
pharmacy  and  materia  medica  ;  but  considering  the  views  that 
had  been  urged  by  Professor  Simonds  and  Professor  Brown,  he 
should  propose  that  the  words  “  the  writing  of  prescriptions  ” 
should  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Greaves ,  while  agreeing  with  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
Principals  of  the  other  colleges  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Collins  thought  that  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  were 
in  their  proper  position  in  being  included  in  the  first  examination, 
as  many  students  had  been,  previous  to  entering  the  schools, 
employed  by  veterinary  surgeons,  and  were  acquainted  with 
drugs. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  the  subject, 

The  President  suggested  that  the  question  being  a  practical 
one,  and  one  which  the  Council  as  a  body  could  not  very  well 
discuss,  a  small  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consult  with 
the  schools  and  examiners  and  to  report  to  the  next  Council 
meeting. 
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This  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Dray, 
and  Mr.  Duguid  were  appointed  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Examination  Fees . 

Professor  Simonds  called  attention  to  the  regulation  which  had 
recently  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  fees  for  examination.  There  would  be  three  exami¬ 
nations,  at  any  one  of  which  a  student  might  be  rejected  twice  and 
still  be  eligible  to  pass  in  the  second  and  third  examination,  so 
that  it  was  very  clear  that  a  student  could  have  two  rejections  on  his 
first,  two  on  his  second,  and  two  on  his  third.  It  was  quite  possible 
a  case  of  that  kind  might  occur,  and  a  man  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  consequently  be  called  upon  to  pay  three  guineas  for 
each  of  these  examinations ;  thus  the  six  re-examinations  at  three 
guineas  each  would  amount  to  eighteen  guineas  in  addition  to  the 
ten  guineas  which  the  Council  were  entitled  to  charge  under  the 
Charter,  making  a  total  sum  of  twenty-eight  guineas,  a  sum  which 
absolutely  exceeded  that  charged  for  admission  to  any  one  of  the 
colleges  and  for  three  years'  education.  It  might  be  said  “  Well, 
then,  increase  your  fees,"  but  until  a  scale  of  fees  was  agreed 
upon  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  did  not  see  much  prospect  of 
that  increase.  He  thought  that  by  charging  at  the  rate  of  the 
proposed  scale  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  would 
render  itself  liable  to  a  false  accusation.  It  was  known  through¬ 
out  the  profession  that  the  College  was  exceedingly  poor,  and 
some  unsuccessful  students  might  say  that  they  were  rejected  not 
so  much  for  want  of  information  as  that  the  College  was  desirous 
of  enlarging  its  funds.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  the 
grounds  for  any  such  accusation  he  thought  the  students  should 
be  allowed  to  come  up  a  second  time  for  examination  after  being 
rejected  once  without  the  payment  of  any  fee,  but  that  on  coming 
up  the  third  time  they  should  pay  a  fee.  This  question  had 
been  agitating  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  plan  he 
was  sketching  was  one  which  they  were  desirous  of  carrying  out. 
They  did  not  charge  any  man  a  fee  for  the  second  examination, 
nor  did  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  formerly  charge  a 
fee  until  a  man  had  been  rejected  upon  either  his  first  examination 
or  his  second  examination  a  second  time.  Then,  and  then  only, 
was  he  called  upon  to  pay  a  fee  of  three  guineas.  The  expenses 
being  thus  increased,' shut  the  door  from  the  number  of  students 
coming  up  for  examination.  His  own  idea  was  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  all  parties  if  the  course  were  adopted 
which  was,  it  might  be  said,  the  rule  of  the  College  at  the  present 
time.  If  a  compromise  were  needed  he  would  not  object  to  a  small 
fee  being  paid,  because  it  was  neither  right  nor  fair  that  the  ex¬ 
aminers  should  meet  together  without  being  paid  for  their  services  ; 
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but  at  the  same  time  students  should  not  be  mulcted  unnecessarily 
and  driven  out  of  the  profession.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  students  would  be  diminished  for  a  year  or  two  to  come, 
by  calling  upon  them  to  be  three  years  at  the  College  instead  of 
two,  and  now  it  appeared  to  him  that  other  means  were  being  taken 
to  diminish  the  number  in  another  direction.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  was  a  matter  for  deep  consideration  whether  some 
plan  could  not  be  found  which  would  be  less  objectionable  than 
the  one  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Gowing  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  College  being 
poor,  but  one  of  justice  and  equity  to  the  student.  He  agreed 
generally  with  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  by  Professor 
Simonds. 

Mr.  Cox  took  strong  objection  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
Professor  Simonds  that  the  Council  would  be  actuated  by  mere 
mercenary  motives.  The  Council  had  no  other  desire  than  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  profession.  If  it  was  desirable  to  give 
the  student  an  extra  chance,  let  it  be  so,  but  at  no  loss  to 
the  College. 

The  President  thought  that  in  this  matter  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable  that  the  Council  should  adhereto  the  resolution  they  arrived 
at  six  months  ago.  The  proposition  now  made  was  inconsistent  with 
the  general  policy  at  which  the  Council  arrived  at  that  time.  The 
proposition  made  by  Professor  Simonds  was,  he  thought,  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  students  themselves,  because  it  was  a  premium 
upon  idleness;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  schools,  because 
a  lot  of  old  and  idle  students  hanging  about  a  college  were  an 
injury  to  the  younger  students.  He  wished  also  to  state  his 
own  belief  that  the  schools  did  not  wish  for  what  Professor 
Simonds  had  proposed.  The  Scotch  schools  did  not  wish  for 
it;  and  on  the  previous  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Yeterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  he  found  that  the  Go¬ 
vernors  and  the  Principal  himself  attributed  the  very  excessive 
number  of  rejections  during  the  last  two  years  to  the  fact 
that  the  Eoyal  Yeterinary  College  charged  only  one  fixed  fee 
and  thereby  encouraged  idleness  among  the  students.  Eegard- 
ing  the  idea  that  the  students  would  suspect  that  the  examiners  re¬ 
jected  them  in  order  to  get  increased  fees,  he  thought  that  Council 
and  the  Court  of  Examiners  could  well  afford  to  disregard  any 
such  idea.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  even  under  the  new 
system  there  was  very  little  gained  out  of  students,  and  he  put  it 
broadly  on  this  ground,  viz.,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
College  should  suffer  a  pecuniary  disadvantage  on  account  of  the 
idleness  in  students,  and  he  would  certainly  move  that  the  College 
adhere  to  its  present  scheme. 

Mr.  Collins  thought  that  if  the  bye-laws  were  abrogated  the 
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Council  would  be  stultifying  themselves.  He  agreed  with  the 
remarks  of  the  President,  and  begged  to  second  the  motion. 

After  some  observations  from  Professor  Brown  and  Mr, 
Greaves, 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  first  meeting. 

SPECIAL  MEETING. 

A  special  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  when  the  proposed 
new  bye-laws  were  further  considered  and  some  verbal  alterations 
made. 

The  President  said  he  should  ask  the  Council  to  adopt  the 
new  bye-laws  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 


ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1862,  and  its  progress  ever 
since  has  been  very  encouraging.  In  1869  the  building  in 
Temperance  Street  was  erected,  but  so  large  is  the  patronage  the 
college  receives  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  it. 
The  structure  is  now  a  very  handsome  one,  of  white  brick, 
ornamented  with  red  brick ;  it  has  four  stories  and  a  Mansard 
roof.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  private  offices,  pharmacy,  and 
other  rooms.  Above  is  the  lecture-room,  ante-room,  library,  and 
laboratory.  On  the  upper  flat  is  the  museum,  58  ft.  x  30  ft. 
At  the  back,  to  the  left,  is  the  dissecting  room,  36  ft.  x  18  ft., 
and  to  the  right  the  dog  infirmary.  In  the  yard  are  the  horse 
boxes,  which  are  nicely  fitted  up,  and  well  ventilated  and 
drained.  There  are  accommodations  for  over  twenty  animals  at 
one  time.  The  whole  building,  as  it  now  stands,  cost  $15,000, 
and  is  second  to  none  in  appointments  on  the  continent  To  a 
large  extent  the  institution  is  private,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  principal,  Dr.  Smith ;  but  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  and  patronised  by  the  Government,  and  is  in  connection 
with  the  Provincial  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association.  In  point 
of  merit  the  College  is  held  to  be  the  best  in  America,  and  its 
diplomas  are  preferred  all  over  the  United  States  to  those  of  any 
other  veterinary  institution.  Within  the  last  few  years,  twenty-one 
students  from  over  the  border  have  graduated  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  and  this  year  there  are  students  attending 
from  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Michigan.  Last  year  the  Government  gave 
a  grant  of  $2000  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  formation 
of  a  veterinary  library  and  museum,  which  will  be  first-class  in 
all  respects  when  completed. 

The  Session  for  junior  students  will  commence  on  4th  of 
January,  1877. — Toronto  Mail ,  Dec.  28th,  1876. 

L. 
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LIGHT. 

Recent  experiments,  physiological  as  well  as  physical,  force 
upon  the  mind  the  possible  influence  which  the  most  all-pervading 
of  all  natural  phenomena  may,  and  probably  does,  have  upon 
our  being.  The  different  behaviour  of  plants  during  light  and 
during  darkness,  and  the  different  chemical  powers  of  chlorophyll 
under  these  two  conditions,  have  long  impressed  upon  biologists 
the  fact  that  light  possibly  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  animal 
body.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  all-important  facts  which 
we  owe  to  Newton  and  other  early  workers  in  the  field  of 
photography,  our  instruments  have  hitherto  been  of  too  coarse  a 
nature  to  allow  us  to  measure  accurately  the  effects  of  light, 
and  so  enable  us  to  place  it  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
physical  forces.  Thanks,  however,  to  such  men  as  Sir  William 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Crookes,  who  have  given  us,  the  one  a  gal¬ 
vanometer  of  excessive  delicacy,  and  the  other  a  photometer, 
whose  reactions  have  lately  astonished  the  scientific  world,  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  perhaps  measure 
the  effects  of  light  as  easily  as  we  can  now  record  changes  of 
temperature. 

As  long  ago  as  1843  Sir  William  Grove  devised  an  experiment 
which  he  thus  describes  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on  The 
Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces : — 

“  A  prepared  daguerreotype  plate  is  enclosed  in  a  box  filled 
with  water,  having  a  glass  front  with  a  shutter  over  it.  Between 
this  glass  and  the  plate  is  a  gridiron  of  silver  wire ;  the  plate  is 
connected  metallically  with  one  extremity  of  a  galvanometer  coil, 
and  the  gridiron  of  wire  with  one  extremity  of  a  Bregueffs 
helix — an  elegant  instrument  formed  by  a  coil  of  two  metals,  the 
unequal  expansion  of  which  indicates  slight  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture;  the  other  extremities  of  the  galvanometer  and  helix  are 
connected  by  a  wire  and  the  needles  brought  to  zero.  As  soon 
as  a  beam  of  either  daylight  or  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is,  by  raising 
the  shutter,  permitted  to  impinge  upon  the  plate,  the  needles  are 
deflected.  Thus,  light  being  the  initiating  force,  we  get  chemical 
action  on  the  plate,  electricity  circulating  through  the  wires,  mag¬ 
netism  in  the  coil,  heat  in  the  helix,  and  motion  in  the  needles/” 

Twenty-two  years  after  this  highly  suggestive  experiment, 
Crookes  has  demonstrated  that  light  is  immediately  convertible 
into  motion ;  and  Dewar  and  McKendrick,  May  and  Willoughby 
Smith,  have  shown  that  light  can  influence  the  electrical  con¬ 
dition  of  animal  tissues,  and  the  conducting  power  for  electricity 
of  at  least  one  metal  (selenium).  Dewar  and  McKendrick  have 
shown  that  the  impact  of  light  upon  the  eyes  of  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  amphibia,  fishes,  and  crustaceans  produced  a  variation 
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amounting  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  normal  current.  If 
the  two  electrodes  of  a  galvanometer  be  placed,  the  one  on  the 
cornea  and  the  other  on  an  abraded  surface  on  the  back  of  an 
animal  (say  a  frog) ,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  produced 
the  instant  that  light  is  allowed  to  impinge  upon  the  retina. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


DISEASED  MILK  PROSECUTION  IN  LEEDS. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Leeds  Police-court,  before  Messrs.  Eller- 
shaw  and  Kinnear,  Benjamin  Stockwell,  wholesale  milk  dealer, 
Bruce  Street,  New  Wortley,  was  summoned  for  selling  diseased 
milk.  The  Town  Clerk  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  appeared 
for  the  defendant. 

The  Town  Cleric  said  there  were  three  summonses  taken  out 
against  defendant,  two  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  one 
under  the  Sale  of  Foods  and  Drugs  Act.  He  would  prefer  to 
proceed  with  the  summons  under  the  Sale  of  Foods  and  Drugs 
Act,  because  there  had  been  a  conviction  before  the  London 
magistrates  under  the  section,  and  this  case  was  all  fours  with 
that  case.  The  defendant  was  summoned  under  the  6th  section 
of  the  Act,  which  stated  “  That  no  person  shall  sell,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  purchaser,  any  article  of  food,  or  any  drug,  which 
is  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article  de¬ 
manded  by  such  purchaser,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20. 

Superintendent  Newhouse  said  that  on  the  13th  December  he 
purchased  some  milk  from  the  defendant  in  the  gaol  yard  at 
Armley.  The  defendant  supplied  the  gaol  with  milk  for  the 
prisoners.  He  told  him  that  he  wanted  it  for  analysis.  He  visited 
the  defendant’s  premises  on  the  same  day,  and  saw  thirteen  cows. 
He  asked  if  there  was  any  disease  amongst  them,  and  the  defen¬ 
dant  said  “No.” 

The  Town  Cleric  read  the  analysis  of  the  milk  made  by  Mr. 
Fairley,  the  borough  analyst,  which  was  as  follows : — “  Water 
belonging  to  milk  88'46,  fat  3-31,  ash  070,  sugar,  casein,  and 
other  substances  953.  This  milk  is  not  mixed  with  water. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  contain  animal  matter  not 
found  in  genuine  milk,  such  as  fragments  resembling  epithelial 
scales  and  matter.  It  might  be  derived  from  an  unhealthy  animal. 

Dr.  Goldie ,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough,  who 
was  next  called,  said  that  milk  containing  such  matter  as  was 
referred  to  in  the  analysis  would  be  injurious  to  health. 

Mr.  Ferguson ,  veterinary  surgeon,  said  he  believed  the  presence 
of  epithelial  scales  in  miik  would  be  caused  by  disease  in  the 
animal.  It  was  not  the  natural  product  of  a  healthy  animal. 

Mr.  Fairley ,  the  borough  analyst,  was  called  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Malcolm.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  he  said  he  examined 
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the  milk  by  the  microscope  immediately  after  he  got  possession 
of  the  sample.  He  had  no  note  of  the  microscopic  examination. 
There  was  no  note  required. 

Mr.  Malcolm :  You  relied  upon  your  own  observation,  then? 

Witness  :  Certainly. 

Q.  What  was  the  quantity  of  matter  that  you  analysed  by  the 
microscope  1  A.  A  very  small  quantity.  The  examination  with 
the  microscope  extended  over  two  days.  I  made  assurance 
doubly  sure  by  examining  over  and  over  again.  I  gave  about 
eight  hours  to  it. 

Q.  About  eight  hours  before  you  were  satisfied  that  these 
matters  were  present  ?  A.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  as  soon  as  you  saw  it  ?  A.  I  was 
satisfied  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  that  there  was  something  in  it  which 
was  not  in  good  milk. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  the  animal  matter  is  ?  A.  I  say  so  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  What  is  the  animal  matter  ?  A.  Partly  epithelial  scales 
and  animal  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  pure  milk  without  animal  matter? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  this  matter  would  not  be  found  in  good  milk. 
I  ask  you  to  fix  what  is  that  matter  which  you  found  as  an 
analyst  ?  A.  I  fixed  it  as  far  as  I  could. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  certain  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  more  than  is 
in  my  report. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  these  matters  were  in  it 
which  you  mention  in  your  certificate  ?  A.  Certainly. 

Q,  Epithelial  scales  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  ?  A.  There  is  other  matter.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  wrhat  it  is. 

Q.  Define  it,  if  you  please  ?  A.  I  cannot  define  it,  except 
that  it  is  not  in  milk. 

Q.  In  this  case  you  do  not  allege  that  there  is  any  adulteration 
by  water  ?  A.  No. 

Mr.  Malcolm  called  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  a  case 
heard  some  time  ago,  in  which  he  had  certified  that  there  was 
foreign  matter  in  some  jam,  but  upon  analysis  by  Professor 
Hassall,  the  charge  was  withdrawn. 

Witness  said  it  had  been  withdrawn,  but  he  did  not  withdraw 
it. 

Mr.  Wtlershaw  (to  witness)  :  Do  you  consider  it  impossible 
that  these  epithelial  scales  could  be  found  in  milk  from  a  healthy 
animal  ?  A.  I  am  scarcely  competent  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  The  quantity  that  you  found  in  this  milk  you  consider 
really  to  be  injurious  to  the  parties  partaking  of  it.  A.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  good  for  them.  I  should  not  like  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Malcolm  then  called  witnesses  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Cuthbert,  veterinary  surgeon,  said  he  had  examined  the 
defendant’s  premises  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  found  thirteen 
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cows  in  very  fine  condition.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
would  give  good  milk. 

The  defendant  was  next  called.  He  stated  that  he  took  some 
of  the  same  milk  which  he  gave  to  Superintendent  Newhouse  to 
Mr.  Rimmington,  the  Bradford  Borough  analyst,  for  analysis. 

Mr.  Bimmington ,  in  his  examination,  said  he  had  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  as  an  analyst  in  Bradford,  Dewsbury,  and  Batley. 
The  defendant  brought  him  some  milk  on  the  16th  of  December. 
He  found  that  it  contained  43  of  fat  or  butter,  92  of  solid 
matter  exclusive  of  butter,  and  86*5  of  water.  The  analysis 
showed  that  the  milk  was  genuine  and  of  good  quality. 

The  Toim  Clerk  then  proceeded  with  the  second  summons, 
under  section  116  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  The  information 
stated  that  the  defendant,  on  the  28th  of  November  last,  exposed 
for  sale  and  sold  forty-six  pints  of  milk  to  the  officials  at  Armley 
G-aol  for  the  purpose  of  being  consumed  by  the  prisoners,  which 
was  unfit  for  food. 

Henry  Saunders ,  a  warder  at  the  gaol,  said  he  received  the 
milk,  and  gave  a  portion  of  it  to  Mr.  Newhouse. 

Mr.  Fairley  said  he  analysed  the  milk,  and  the  report  produced 
was  by  him.  The  report  showed  the  following  results  : — Water 
belonging  to  milk,  7016  ;  fat,  2*07 ;  ash,  0'55  ;  sugar,  casein, 
and  other  substances,  7‘22 ;  total  solids,  9-84 ;  total  real  milk, 
8000.  Water  added,  20'00 ;  that  is,  assuming  that  all  the  animal 
matter  is  derived  from  milk.  Microscopical  examination  showed 
that  this  milk  contained  other  animal  matter  besides  that  found 
in  genuine  milk,  consisting  of  pus-corpuscles,  and  fragments 
having  the  appearance  of  epithelial  scales,  proving  that  the  milk 
had  been  obtained  from  an  unhealthy  or  diseased  animal. 

By  Mr.  Malcolm  :  The  milk  was  worse  than  in  the  last  case. 

Dr.  Goldie  said  that  if  such  milk  was  intended  for  food  it 
would  be  unwholesome. 

Mr.  Ellershaw :  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  however  small 
the  quantity  of  scales  in  the  milk  it  would  be  injurious  ?  A.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  scales  ;  I  speak  of  the  pus-corpuscles. 

The  Town  Clerk  said  he  would  withdraw  the  third  summons. 

Mr  Fllershaw  said  that  the  Bench  was  of  opinion  that  in  the 
first  case  there  was  not  evidence  sufficient  to  convict.  In  the 
second  case  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict. 

The  Town  Clerk  then  proved  that  in  1874  the  defendant  had 
been  fined  £5  for  exposing  for  sale  a  diseased  carcase.  A  fine  of 
£10  and  costs  was  now  inflicted. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OP  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  during  the  first  week 
pf  January,  the  following  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary 
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College,  London,  received  their  respective  diplomas,  and  were 
admitted  members  of  the  profession. 


Mr.  Percy  Boulton  Spooner 

—  Walter  Vernon  Tuson  . 

—  William  Donald  Gunn  . 

—  James  Edward  Overed  . 

—  George  James  Brooker  . 

—  Henry  Turner  Challinor 

—  Philip  Vincent  .  .  . 

—  Charles  Syrett  Syrett  . 

—  Joshua  Arthur  Nunn  . 

—  Augustus  John  Sherrott 

—  Thomas  Sidney  Barker  . 

—  Francis  Baymond 


London. 

Bow,  Middlesex. 

Barrackpore,  India. 

London. 

Twyford,  Berks. 

Pendlebury,  Manchester. 
Horndon-on-the-Hill,  Essex. 
Abberton,  Essex. 

Hill  Castle,  County  Wexford. 
London. 

St.  Faith’s,  Norwich. 

London. 


The  Court  of  Examiners  reported  that  Mr.  Joshua  Arthur 
Nunn  had  passed  with  very  great  credit. 


At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  during  the  second  week 
in  January,  the  following  students  from  the  Boyal  Veterinary 
College  passed  their  “  First  Examination.” 


Mr.  John  Square  Brunskill. 

—  Frederick  Bobert  Stevens. 

—  James  Cook. 

—  Walter  Barron  Hart. 

—  Alfred  Mitchell  Eadon 

—  James  Gifford  Stephens. 

—  Samuel  Oxton  Langley. 

—  Edward  Allen. 


Mr.  Alfred  Charles  Turner. 

—  J ohn  Dring. 

—  John  Bose. 

—  John  Herbert  Callow. 

—  Frederick  Walewski  Fors- 

dyke. 

—  George  Eeed  Dudgeon. 

—  Benjn.  Brodie  Allshorn. 


MATBICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen  have  been  returned  by  the 
College  of  Preceptors  as  entitled  to  “  Honorary  Distinction,” 
they  having  passed  a  Superior  Matriculation  Examination : 

Mr.  N.  Almond  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Bugg. 

In  addition,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hickman,  L.  Pantlin,  E.  E.  Bobinson, 
E.  G.  Johnson,  and  H.  A.  Bumboll,  passed  in  “  Obligatory  Sub¬ 
jects,”  and  have  since  entered  on  their  professional  studies  at  the 
Boyal  Veterinary  College. 


PBIZES  OFFEBED  BY  THE  BOYAL  AGBICUL- 
TUHAL  SOCIETY.— EXAMINATION  OF  CAN¬ 
DIDATES. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Prizes  offered  by  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  took  place  on  Saturday  and  Monday, 
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January  Gtli  and  8th.  The  former  day  was  occupied  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  viva  voce  examination,  and  the  latter  by  the  written  one. 

The  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  had  returned  nine 
candidates  as  being  eligible,  they  having  passed  their  examination 
for  the  Diploma  of  the  College  either  with  very  great  credit  or 
great  credit.  Dour  only  presented  themselves,  the  others  having 
withdrawn  as  the  time  drew  near. 

The  competitors  were — 

Eoyal  Veterinary  College. 

Woolwich, 

Stratford  -  on- Avon . 

Dereham,  Norfolk, 
very  closely  contested  one,  and  did 


Mr.  A.  B.  Daniel 

—  F.  Smith 

—  Wm.  Eose 

—  M.  C.  Yaxley  . 

The  competition  was 

credit  to  each  candidate. 

The  ultimate  award  was — Gold  Medal  and  £20,  Mr.  Daniel. 

Silver - ,,  10,  Mr.  Yaxley. 

Bronze - „  5,  Mr.  Smith. 


a 
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War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  \Uh. 

5th  Dragoon  Guards. — Veterinary  Surgeon  Edwin  Thomas 
Cheesman,  from  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
vice  Veterinary  Surgeon,  of  the  First  Class,  S.  P.  Constant,  re¬ 
tired  on  half-pay. 

4th  Hussars. — Veterinary  Surgeon  lies  Matthews,  from  the 
Veterinary  Department,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon,  of  the  First  Class,  T.  Paton,  deceased. 

Indian  Army. — Mr.  Turnbull,  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon,  does 
not  return  to  India ;  the  step  will,  we  suppose,  go  to  Mr.  G-eorge 
Kettlewell,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  profession  in  India,  and 
the  senior  on  the  list  for  promotion. — The  Pioneer ,  Allahabad. 


OBITUAEY. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Field,  Jun. 

It  is  with  profound  grief  that  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to 
record  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Field,  jun., 
which  melancholy  event  occurred  from  an  accident  in  the  hunting- 
field  on  Saturday,  Jan.  6th.  On  the  three  preceding  days  Mr. 
Field  had  officiated  as  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  students  of  the 
Eoyal  Veterinary  College,  and  was  thus  engaged  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  until  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  when  he  left  full  of 
life  and  spirits.  Little  was  it  thought  that  the  “  good  night  ”  of 
that  evening  would  prove  our  last  interchange  of  friendship,  and 
that  we,  who  were  then  going  to  our  respective  homes,  should 
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within  a  few  hours  have  to  mourn  his  being  numbered  with  the 
dead.  On  Saturday  morning  he  went  down  to  East  G-rinstead  to 
meet  the  Surrey  stag-hounds ;  and  shortly  after  the  hounds  got 
away  the  horse  he  was  riding  fell  upon  him  in  attempting  to  jump 
a  stile.  He  never  spoke  after  the  accident,  and  died  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  body  was  taken  to  the  “  Dorset  Arms” 
at  Hartfield,  the  parish  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  Mr.  Wallace,  surgeon,  who  pronounced  life  to  be  extinct. 

Mr.  Eield  was  not  only  one  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
in  1873  ;  but  also  the  President  of  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical 
Society  and  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College.  In  1867, 
and  again  in  1868,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  and  in  1865,  ’67,  and  again  in  ’73,  he 
held  office  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  bereaved 
family  for  the  following  particulars  of  the  early  life  of  our  la¬ 
mented  friend. 

Mr.  William  Eield,  jun.,  the  second  son  of  Mr.  W.  Eield, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  was  born  20th  June,  1837,  and  received  his  first 
educational  instruction  at  Hanwell  Collegiate  School;  subse¬ 
quently,  in  1849,  he  was  sent  to  Offenbach,  near  Erankfort,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Helmsdoffer.  Here  he  remained  up 
to  1855,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  academic 
education.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
at  Camden  Town  as  a  student,  where  he  graduated  on  the  28th 
of  April,  1852. 

Shortly  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  Veterinary  profession 
Mr.  Eield  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father,  and  of  late 
years  took  upon  himself  the  more  active  duties  of  the  large  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  carried  on  by  the  Fields. 

On  the  13th  ult.  he  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Kings¬ 
bury,  Middlesex — the  parish  in  which  his  father  resides — amid  the 
grief  of  many  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends.  The  sudden 
removal  of  so  able  and  intelligent  a  member  of  the  profession 
from  the  sphere  of  active  duty  has  left  a  void  which  cannot  easily 
be  filled.  - - 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Beeson, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  who  died  recently  at  Amersham,  Bucks.  His 
diploma  bears  date  February  4th,  1860 ;  and  of  Mr.  Edward 
Morris  Davies,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Shrewsbury.  His  diploma  is  dated 
April  27th,  1868. 


ERRATA. 

Page  847,  vol,  xlix,  line  28,  for  “caustic  acid  ”  read  “carbolic  acid.” 
Page  848,  „  „  line  20,  for  “csecum  ”  read  “cranium.” 

In  prescription,  for  “  water  3xij  ”  read  "  water,  2  quarts.” 
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ON  THE  ENTOZOA  OF  THE  HORSE  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  THE  LATE  EGYPTIAN  EQUINE 
PLAGUE. 

By  Prospero  Sonsino,  M.D.  (Pisa  University),  Zagazig, 

Egypt. 

[Continued  from  p.  54.) 

7.  Sclerostomum  tetracanthum. — Other  intestinal  worms 
were  frequently  found,  but  not  in  great  number,  in  the  same 
situation  and  mixed  with  the  S.  armatum,  and  like  this 
latter  often  attached  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  large  intes¬ 
tine.  These  parasites  were  about  18  mm.  to  20  mm.  long, 
very  thin,  offering  a  diameter  of  no  more  than  ^  mm. 
cylindrically,  being  rather  attenuated  at  both  the  ends,  and 
of  a  whitish  colour.  Unfortunately,  I  collected  only  a  few 
specimens,  and  having  examined  them  only  after  they  had 
been  for  some  time  preserved  in  spirit,  I  could  not  well  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  parts  of  the  armed  mouth,  and  still  less  could  I 
discover  the  four  teeth  which  characterise  the  S.  tetracanthum. 
Yet  considering  their  dimensions,  form,  and  situation,  I  en¬ 
tertain  little  doubt  that  they  are  not  really  the  true  S.  tetra¬ 
canthum  (Diesing’s  variety  major),  if,  however,  it  may  not 
eventually  prove  to  be  rather  the  Sclerostomum  dentatum, 
which  species,  albeit,  has  I  believe  never  been  detected  in 
the  horse,  being  known  only  as  a  parasite  of  the  Sus  scrofa. 

In  the  csecum  and  throughout  the  colon  I  detected  in  not 
less  than  six  cases  myriads  of  very  minute  worms,  whitish. 
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thin,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  the  caudal  one  frequently 
offering  a  very  minute  blackish  ball.  At  first  I  thought  they 
were  nothing  else  than  young  Sclerostomi  cirmati  ( Strongyli 
armati  proles,  Rudolphi,  as  quoted  by  Diesing),  and  the 
more  so  that  in  some  of  the  specimens  I  could  apparently 
distinguish  a  crown  of  numerous  and  very  minute  dentela- 
tions  like  shose  of  Sclerostomum  armatum ;  but  afterwards  I 
satisfied  myself  as  to  their  belonging  rather  to  the  S.  tetra- 
canthum,  and  particularly  to  the  variety  minor  of  Diesing. 

I  was  all  the  more  interested  to  establish  the  existence  or 
otherwise  of  Sclerostomum  tetracanthum  in  the  worms  col¬ 
lected  from  the  horse,  since  this  species  of  entozoon  has 
acquired  greater  importance  by  the  discovery  that  its  abode 
is  not  only  in  the  interior  of  the  intestine,  but  that  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  juvenile  phase  of  its  development  it  is  found  encysted 
within  the  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tube.  This  latter 
circumstance  had  already  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  effects 
of  its  presence  might  be  graver  than  that  of  any  common 
intestinal  worm.  But,  on  this  matter,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Spencer  Cohbold,  who  lately  ascertained  that  this 
worm  may  really  be  the  cause  of  serious  mischief,  sufficient 
to  produce  even  fatal  epizooty  or  enzooty  amongst  horses 
(see  his  paper  in  the  Veterinarian  for  April,  1875,  describ¬ 
ing  the  ravages  produced  by  the  four-spined  strongyle). 

But,  speaking  for  myself,  I  must  say  that  in  the  micro¬ 
scopical  examinations  that  I  made  of  some  pieces  of  intes¬ 
tinal  mucous  membrane,  I  could  not  discover  in  any  of  them 
any  appearance  of  these  encysted  Sclerostomi.  Thus,  so  far 
as  my  observations  go  I  am  led  to  retain  the  conviction  that 
in  the  late  Egyptian  epizooty,  the  Sclerostomum  tetracanthum 
cannot  have  played  any  important  part  such  as  that  which 
may  perhaps  have  accounted  for  the  helminthiasis  due  to  its 
congener  the  Sclerostomum  armatum. 

Here  I  must  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  brief  digression. 
Dr.  Cobbold,  who,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man,  has 
recently  dwelt  upon  the  utility  of  discovering  the  links  that 
exist  between  the  presence  of  certain  entozoa  and  the  origin 
of  animal  diseases,  and  who  has  already  contributed  to 
establish  the  parasitic  origin  of  some  epizootics  of  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  especially  those  of  the  horse,  having  received 
some  notice  of  the  late  Egyptian  equine  epizooty,  expressed 
his  suspicion  that  it  might  perhaps  arise  only  from  parasitism. 
He  inserted  this  expression  of  doubt  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  Journal  after  he  was  apprised  still  more 
respecting  it  by  receiving  a  letter  of  mine,  in  which  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  I  had  collected  a  quantity  of  worms  of  many 
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species  from  the  horses  that  had  died  of  the  plague  (the 
Egyptian  horse  plague  in  relation  to  the  question  above 
quoted,  the  Veterinarian ,  Nov.,  1876,  p.  755,  et  seq.).  In 
writing  that  article  he  wished  to  call  in  good  time  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  the  veterinary  practitioners  and  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  Egypt,  in  order  that  they  might  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  executing  researches  in  the  view  of  throwing 
light  on  the  doubt  entertained  by  him.  It  is,  however,  only 
fair  to  acknowledge  that  I  involuntarily  conveyed  that  sus¬ 
picion  into  Dr.  Cobbold’s  mind,  since,  in  writing  to  him  about 
the  worms  found  in  horses  that  had  died  from  the  ravages  of 
an  epizooty,  I  did  not  mention  either  the  morbid  alterations 
found  in  the  dead  animals,  or  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
or,  again,  the  diagnosis  that  I  had  formed  respecting  it. 
Thus,  probably,  he  thought  that  as  I  spoke  only  of  worms,  I 
myself  regarded  them  as  forming  the  origin  of  the  disease. 
But  that  w7as  not  the  case ;  because  since  the  beginning  of 
the  epizooty  I  thought  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  to 
he  referred  to  a  kind  of  infectious  fever,  and  I  called  it 
equine  typhus ,  with  the  specification  ecchymotre.  As  ecchy- 
mosis  formed  the  more  salient  pathological  character  found 
in  the  dead  animals,  I  added  the  remark  that  probably  the 
disease  would  prove  to  he  only  what  some  veterinary  writers 
call  carbuncle  typhus  of  the  equine.  Subsequently,  indeed, 
the  more  competent  veterinary  practitioners  declared  that  the 
epizootic  disorder  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  carbuncle  or 
anthrax  diseases ,  of  which  the  equine  typhus  of  some 
authors  is  only  a  special  form  of  manifestation.  Thus  there 
was  no  doubt  here  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  if 
there  has  been  any  discussion  respecting  the  epizooty  amongst 
observers  it  was  rather  from  misunderstanding  respecting  the 
meaning  of  words  than  from  any  real  discrepancy  in  the 
matter.  Thus,  I  must  say  that  in  the  present  instance  Dr. 
Cobbold’s  suspicion  as  to  the  parasitic  origin  of  the  plague 
has  not  received  confirmation.  It  will  be  otherwise,  how¬ 
ever,  if  some  new  discoveries  should  supervene  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  this  very  class  of  carbuncular  diseases  have  them¬ 
selves  a  parasitic  origin.  This  view,  though  not  yet  con¬ 
firmed,  has  already  been  suggested  by  some  researches  due  to 
Davaine,  who  referred  the  origin  of  the  carbuncular  diseases 
to  a  kind  of  Bacteria  in  the  blood. 

8.  Trematode  not  classified. — This  is  a  worm  of  very 
singular  form,  and  rather  difficult  to  be  described.  A 
division  of  it  enlarged,  with  the  margin  turned  inwards, 
resembles  a  pan  united  to  a  smaller  truncated  and  spindle- 
shaped  part.  Total  length  of  the  worm  16  mm.,  the  length 
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of  the  excavated  portion  being  13  mm.,  and  the  breadth 
8  mm.  or  10  mm.  When  fresh  the  colour  of  the  worm  a 
light  chocolate  and  reddish,  this  colour  rendering  it  less  easy 
to  detect  the  worm,  notwithstanding  its  relatively  large  size, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  of‘  much  the  same  tint  as  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  intestines,  to  which  the  worm  was 
found  attached,  holding  on  by  the  excavated  portion  acting 
as  a  sucker.  The  interior  surface  of  this  great  sucker  appears 
covered  uniformly  with  a  series  of  little  papillated  promi¬ 
nences  of  a  darker  colour,  these  papillae  not  being  visible  on 
the  remainder  of  the  surface  of  the  worm.  A  small  hole 
forming  a  sucker  appears  at  the  end  of  the  spindled  portion, 
and  a  circular  opening,  apparently  the  mouth,  is  situated  at 
the  free  end  of  the  enlarged  division,  at  its  excavated  sur¬ 
face,  where  it  is  partially  covered  by  the  incurved  margin. 
The  worm  is  rather  tough  and  thick,  offering  beneath  the 
skin  a  stroma,  in  which  may  be  distinguished  bundles  of 
intercrossing  muscular  fibres  and  also  cellular  elements, 
amidst  which  the  organs  of  the  worm  are  found,  without 
any  general  somatic  cavity  being  present. 

This  singular  worm  I  detected  only  in  two  horses  be¬ 
longing  to  private  persons.  This  circumstance  led  me  to 
think  that  the  parasite  is  proper  to  this  country,  whilst  if 
I  had  found  it  in  horses  belonging  to  the  army  that  had 
returned  from  Abyssinia  I  should  have  doubted  if  it  were 
not  imported  from  that  country.  On  the  first  occasion  I 
detected  only  six  specimens  in  the  last  part  of  the  small  in¬ 
testines,  whilst  on  the  second  occasion  it  was  found  in  great 
numbers,  perhaps  more  than  a  hundred,  in  the  large  intes¬ 
tines.  In  the  mucous  membrane  there  were  no  apparent 
alterations  referable  to  effects  produced  by  the  worm. 

Neither  in  Diesing’s  nor  in  Gervais  and  Van  Beneden’s 
work  could  I  find  the  description  of  any  worm  proper  to  the 
horse  that  corresponded  with  this  trematode;  whilst,  as 
regards  its  characters,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  parasite 
ought  to  belong  to  the  genus  described  in  Gervais  and  Van 
Beneden’s  treatise  under  the  name  of  Hemistoma  (e  Zoologie 
Medicale,’  Paris,  1859,  Tome  Second,  p.  213).  As  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  genus  these  authors  only  describe  particularly  a 
species  proper  to  the  dog  and  fox,  under  the  name  of 
Hemistoma  alatum. 

Having  sent  some  specimens  of  the  worm  to  Dr.  Spencer 
Cobbold,  he,  with  his  habitual  kindness  and  promptness, 
replied  directly  to  the  effect  that  it  was  new  to  science,  and 
in  the  already  quoted  article  on  the  Egyptian  plague  he  speaks 
of  this  worm  in  the  following  words  : — “  Dr.  Sonsino  rightly 
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conjectures  that  it  is  a  kind  of  Hemistome,  but,  perhaps,  not 
belonging  precisely  to  that  genus.  I  have  written  to  Di. 
Sonsino,  suggesting  that  the  parasite  should  be  provisionally 
called  Diplostoma  JEgyptica,  but  when  Dr.  Sonsino  has  more 
fully  investigated  its  structure  he  will,  perhaps,  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  it  some  other  generic  and  specific  title* 
Whether  a  hemistome  or  diplostome,  it  is  a  very  odd¬ 
looking  entozoon,  and  I  know  of  no  allied  species  which  can 
compare  with  it  fin  respect  of  size.  It  is  larger  than  any 
of  the  Amphistomes  that  I  have  obtained,  either  from  the 
elephant  or  horse.” 

My  few  microscopical  examinations  have  not  yet  led  me  to 
ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  internal  organs,  and  especially 
of  the  apertures  of  the  genital  organs,  in  view  of  establishing 
the  question  as  to  which  genus  this  worm  belongs,  whether 
to  Hemistomum  or  Diplostomum,  or  where  it  should  be 
placed  in  Diesing’s  classification  (given  in  his  f  System  a 
Helminthum/  at  pp.  305-7,  vol.  i). 

A  special  examination  is  necessary  to  determine  all  the 
characteristics  of  this  new  species ;  but  I  trust  that,  if  not 
by  me,  the  classification  of  the  worm  will  be  completed, 
either  by  Dr.  Cobbold  or  by  Professor  Panceri,  of  Naples ; 
or  Professor  Leuckart,  of  Leipsig,  to  all  of  whom  I  sent 
some  specimens  of  the  worm.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  our  colleague,  Dr.  Cobbold,  has  received 
a  further  communication  from  Dr.  Sonsino  (dated  from  Cairo,  Feb.  3rd) 
in  which  the  author  states  that  a  veterinary  surgeon,  having  forwarded 
specimens  to  Munich  for  identification,  was  informed  by  reply  that  the 
worm  in  question  had  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  Cotylegastw 
cochleariforme. 

On  learning  this  fact,  Dr.  Cobbold  lost  no  time  in  searching  through  the 
records  of  entozoology  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  description  of  the 
genus  Cotylegaster,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  only  appeared  either 
very  recently  or  in  some  out-of-the-way  publication.  It  will  afford  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  literature  of  helminthology  and  its  scattered 
nature  when  we  mention  that  our  colleague  has  not  only  searched  in  vain 
through  the  systematic  treatises  of  Rudolphi,  Dujardin,  Diesing,  Leuckart, 
and  Davaine,  but  has  waded  through  Carus  and  Engelmann’s  useful  cata¬ 
logue  (‘  Bibl.  Hist.  Nat.5),  through  forty  volumes  of  Troschel’s  ‘  Archiv,5 
through  Gunther’s  ‘  Record  5  (eleven  vols.),  through  all  the  later  tomes  of 
the  ‘Sitzungsb.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zuMunchen,’ through Leidy’s  ‘Catalogue 
of  Entozoa  ’  and  other  valuable  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Philadephia 
Academy,  and  also  through  the  Royal  Society’s  ‘  Catalogue,’  which, 
within  a  few  years  of  the  present  date,  gives  a  tolerably  exhaustive 
summary  of  the  helminthological  writings  of  all  the  above-named  autho¬ 
rities,  as  well  as  those  of  Siebold,  Stein,  Colin,  and  all  other  well- 
known  writers.  We  mention  this  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  Dr. 
Cobbold  was,  and  still  is,  apparently  justified  in  regarding  the  parasite  as 
new  to  science.  Under  these  circumstances  we  think  with  him  that  a 
revision  of  the  genus  and  a  fuller  description  of  the  species  had  better  be 
left  for  separate  and  special  treatment. — Eds, 
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9.  Ascaris  megalocephala. — I  found  only  one  example  of 
this  worm  in  only  one  of  the  horses  examined  by  myself,  but 
Dr.  Zunhinett,  the  veterinary  inspector  for  Lower  Egypt, 
assured  me  that  he  had  found  it  several  times  in  horses 
opened  by  him. 

To  this  list  of  entozoa  found  by  myself  I  will  add  the 
Fasciola  hepatica,  which  I  am  told  was  detected  in  Cairo  by 
Dr.  Abbate  Bey  in  the  biliary  ducts  ;  but  T  am  not  informed 
either  as  to  the  frequency  or  quantity  of  the  worms  met  with. 
On  this  account  I  cannot  take  it  into  consideration. 

As  for  the  Equus  asinus,  I  only  performed  one  autopsy  on 
this  animal,  and  that  was  in  last  May,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  epizooty.  The  entozoa  found  were  only  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  namely,  Ascaris  megalocephala ,  Filaria  papillosa,  and 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  Strongylus  micrurus  ;  the  latter 
being  in  the  bronchial  ramifications.  But  as  for  the  horse, 
it  results  that  the  entozoa  found  by  myself  in  this  animal 
during  the  epizooty,  and  therefore  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  reckoning  from  July  to  November,  numbered  not 
less  than  eight  species,  which  I  present  in  the  following 
table  in  the  order  of  their  relative  frequency : 

(Estrus  equi  (larval). 

Sclerostomum  armatum. 

Filaria  papillosa. 

Sclerostomum  tetracanthum. 

Oxyurus  curvula. 

Spiroptera  megastoma. 

Diplostomum  (Egyptiacum  (Cobbold),  sp.  nov. 

Ascaris  megalocephala. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Cestodes 
appear  among  these  Entozoa.  Some  species  of  this  order 
are  proper  to  the  horse,  and  one  of  them,  the  Tcenia  perfo- 
liata,  according  to  Dr.  Cobbold’s  recent  observations,  seems 
to  be  a  frequent  source  of  epizooty  and  enzooty  affecting 
this  animal. 

But  speaking  only  of  the  species  found  by  myself,  if  some 
of  them  may  be  regarded  as  almost  harmless  or  little  noxious, 
such  as  Filaria  papillosa,  Ascaris  megalocephala ,  and  perhaps 
also  Oxyurus  curvula ,  we  must  regard  as  very  noxious  in 
the  first  place,  above  all,  both  the  Sclerostomum  armatum  and 
S.  tetracanthum.  The  first  particularly  on  account  of  the 
alterations  which  it  produces  both  in  the  intestines  and  ar¬ 
teries.  In  the  latter,  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must 
continually  threaten  the  life  of  the  equine  bearer.  And  for 
this  reason  I  think  it  is  useful  to  have  made  known  the  fact 
of  its  frequency  in  the  horse  in  Egypt,  a  frequency  that  may 
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be  correctly  estimated  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
found,  without  exception,  in  sixteen  horses  examined  in  four 
different  localities  of  Lower  Egypt. 

Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Internal 
Parasites  of  our  Domesticated  Animals ,  rightly  observes 
that  if  the  worst  forms  of  parasitism  in  the  horse  are  rather 
rare,  this  is  not  referable  to  the  alleged  trifling  hurtfulness 
of  the  worms,  individually  considered,  but  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  horses  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  closely  looked 
after,  in  a  sanitary  sense,  than  most  other  animals. 

Dr.  Cobbold  adds,  “  The  scrupulous  cleanliness  observed 
in  all  large  stables  is  eminently  destructive  to  the  welfare  of 
parasites,  and  the  large  proportion  of  dry  and  artificially- 
prepared  fodder  consumed  by  horses  leaves  little  opportunity 
for  the  transference  of  the  ova  of  cestodes  and  nematodes, 
which  require  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  for  their  pre¬ 
servation  in  the  free  condition.  Moreover,  the  drinking 
water  supplied  to  horses  is  generally  speaking,  tolerably 
pure  ”  ( Manual ,  p.  Ill,  Tommasi’s  Edition,  p.  140). 

But  all  this  is  not  the  case  with  horses  in  Egypt.  The 
general  custom  that  prevails  in  this  country  of  feeding  the 
horses  with  fresh  food,  of  sending  them  for  some  months  in 
the  year  to  the  pasture  land,  and,  still  worse,  of  giving  them 
for  drink  very  impure  and  unfiltered  water,  are  surely 
indicative  of  the  source  by  which  the  horse  becomes  and 
remains  infested  by  the  last-mentioned  worms  and  their 
allied  forms. 

Warned  in  this  way  of  the  sources  of  danger  to  horse  life, 
it  must  be  to  the  interest  alike  of  the  Government  and 
of  private  persons  to  provide  in  a  practical  manner  for 
removing  the  specific  causes  of  insalubrity  concerning  an 
animal  so  useful  to  man. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  suppression  of  fresh 
food  might  or  might  not  prove  dangerous  to  the  horse  in 
other  respects.  I  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  resolve  the 
question,  but  only  desire  to  call  upon  it  the  attention  of  the 
veterinary  world.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  however,  that  with 
a  little  trouble  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  introduce  a 
system  for  giving  better  drink  to  the  horse  than  is  generally 
given  in  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  construction  of  a  good  system 
of  wells  throughout  the  country  would  suffice  to  supply  the 
want  of  cleansed  water,  affording  a  depurated  drink  like 
that  which  may  be  obtained  from  those  establishments  that 
are  found  only  in  Alexandria  and  in  Cairo.  It  is  of  great 
importance  also  to  persuade  people  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
a  pure  drinking  water  to  the  horse ;  since  only,  when  this 
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persuasion  has  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  masses,  will  it 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  application  of  measures  suitable  lor 
the  welfare  of  the  horse.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  find 
that  a  disaster  such  as  that  of  the  last  epizooty,  causing  the 
death  of  more  than  30,000  equine  animals,  and  these,  for 
the  most  part,  horses,  had  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  hy¬ 
gienic  measures  calculated  to  better  the  condition  of  horses 
and  other  domesticated  animals  in  Egypt.  In  this  manner 
the  epizooty  may  eventually  prove  a  benefit  to  the  country. 

Zagazig  ;  January  4 th ,  1876. 
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By  J.  Wortley  Axe,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College. 

In  June,  1874,  a  black  retriever  dog,  about  four  years  old, 
was  brought  to  the  College  on  account  of  an  enlarged  and 
pendulous  condition  of  the  abdomen.  He  was  reported  to 
have  had  several  fits  during  the  previous  three  months,  upon 
which  followed  a  progressive  tumefaction  of  the  belly. 
Beyond  a  slight  loss  of  condition  his  general  health  during 
this  time  was  seemingly  but  little  impaired.  The  fits  referred 
to  had  invariably  followed  upon  extra  exertion,  and  appeared 
to  take  the  form  of  a  severe  dyspnoea.  While  hurrying  along 
he  would  suddenly  become  affected  with  staring  eyes,  a 
rolling  gait,  and  fall  on  his  side,  foaming  at  the  mouth.  In 
this  condition  he  was  sometimes  observed  struggling  in  an 
attempt  to  continue  his  journey — writhing  and  gasping 
under  violent  habits  to  breathe.  There  was  no  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  nor  other  cerebral  disturbance,  as  he  readily 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  master,  nor  were  there  any 
signs  of  nervous  convulsions  or  paralysis.  All  the  muscles 
were  immediately  under  control  after  subsidence  of  the  respi¬ 
ratory  embarrassment,  which  seldom  lasted  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  Each  attack  was  succeeded  by  slight  dulness  and 
indisposition,  which  extended  over  several  days.  He  was  an 
excitable  dog  and  at  all  times  made  the  most  of  his  liberty. 
On  being  brought  to  the  College  he  was  carefully  examined 
'  by  Professor  Simonds  and  myself,  and  we  were  of  opinion 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  belly  depended  upon  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  further  that  this 
condition  was  due  to  cardiac  disease,  When  examined  under 
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the  most  favorable  condition  the  heart’s  action  was  quick  and 
jerky,  and  in  force  and  frequency  irregular.  There  was  slight 
dropsical  effusion  of  the  hind  extremities.  The  breathing 
was  at  all  times  accelerated,  and  especially  so  when  the  animal 
was  put  to  exertion.  There  was,  however,  no  cough  present 
and  the  breath  sounds  were  quite  normal.  No  enlargement 
of  the  liver  nor  other  abnormal  condition  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  could  be  detected  by  palpation,  and  the  excretory 
functions  were  also  regularly  performed.  The  opinion 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  case  was  based  on  the  following 
considerations:  1.  The  existence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
sac  supervening  upon  a  succession  of  fits.  2.  The  entire 
absence  of  both  physical  and  physiological  phenomena  indi¬ 
cative  of  hepatic  disease.  3.  The  decided  freedom  from 
all  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance.  4.  The  quick  and  jerking 
action  of  the  heart.  The  pulmonary  disorder  was  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  cardiac  disturbance. 

The  animal  became  an  in-patient  of  the  infirmary,  and  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Professor  Simonds.  An  oleaginous 
aperient  was  administered  to  him  from  time  to  time,  enjoined 
with  absolute  rest  and  quietude.  There  were  no  signs  of  acute 
suffering,  therefore  little  more  was  deemed  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  the  exhibition  of  medicine.  Under  this 
simple  treatment  the  belly  gradually  diminished  in  size,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  resumed  its  normal  proportions,  after  which 
he  was  discharged.  In  the  early  part  of  March,  1875,  about 
eight  months  afterwards,  he  was  again  brought  to  the  College 
on  account  of  a  recurrence  of  the  fits  and  a  slight  relapse  of 
the  abdominal  disease.  Under  the  treatment  previously 
adopted  with  success  the  enlargement  again  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  general  health  was  much  improved.  On  the 
19th  of  March  the  servant  under  whose  care  he  was  placed 
when  at  home  called  to  inquire  as  to  his  progress  and  visited 
him  in  his  kennel.  At  the  sight  of  his  old  attendant  he 
became  wild  with  excitement,  strained  at  his  collar,  jumped 
and  barked  and  made  much  of  his  visit.  On  the  following 
morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  kennel. 

Autopsy  about  nine  hours  after  death. — The  body  was  in  fair 
condition.  There  was  no  subcutaneous  infiltration.  The  peri¬ 
toneal  cavity  contained  about  a  pint  of  pale  straw-coloured 
fluid.  The  stomach  was  rather  larger  than  natural  and 
its  walls  were  somewhat  attenuated.  In  a  less  degree  these 
changes  were  shared  by  the  entire  intestinal  canal.  A  uni¬ 
form  hyperaemia  pervaded  the  whole  digestive  tube,  but  in  no 
part  was  any  structural  change  observed.  The  liver  was 
slightly  enlarged,  more  especially  as  the  result  of  vascular  en- 
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sorgement.  Here  and  there  it  showed  faint  indications  of 
fatty  change,  hut  it  was  generally  firm  in  consistence  and  of 
a  natural  colour.  The  spleen  was  somewhat  rounder  and 
larger  than  is  normal,  its  consistence  was  diminished  and  its 
colour  heightened ;  but  these  changes  were  purely  the  effect 
of  a  general  hyperaemia  which  pervaded  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  all  the  abdominal  organs.  The  kidneys  were  firm 
and  structurally  unchanged.  The  lungs  exhibited  uniform  con¬ 
gestion  and  in  some  parts  slight  oedema.  They  were,however, 
entirely  free  from  pneumonic  lesions  and  everywhere  pervious 
to  air.  The  bronchial  tubes  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
frothy  mucus,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  smaller  tubes 
displayed  a  streaky  redness.  The  pulmonary  artery  from  its 
origin  in  the  right  ventricle  to  its  tertiary  divisions  was  com¬ 
pletely  plugged.  The  external  portion  of  about  two  thirds  of 
the  coagulum  was  tough,  dense,  firmly  connected  to  the  vessel 
wall  and  finely  laminated  ;  moreover  it  was  quite  decolorised, 
and  an  attempt  to  remove  it  resulted  in  a  laceration  of  the 
artery.  The  central  portion  of  the  clot  was  dark  in  colour,  soft 
and  evidently  of  recent  formation.  That  portion  of  the  coagu¬ 
lum  nearest  to  the  heart  seemed  to  be  of  older  date  than  the 
more  distant  portions.  The  pericardium  was  entirely  free  from 
excrescences  both  within  and  without,  and  was  otherwise 
normal  in  appearance  and  texture.  The  heart  was  of  a 
bright  red  hue,  natural  in  size  and  firm  to  the  touch  The 
left  ventricle  was  not  contracted  and  contained  a  small  soft 
black  clot.  The  tricuspid  as  well  as  the  aortic  valves  were 
healthy,  and  the  endocardium  was  transparent  and  free  from 
erosion.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  all  the  valves 
and  cavities.  The  right  ventricle  contained  a  large  firm 
coagulum  of  a  dark  colour.  Microscopically  examined  the 
muscle -fibres  of  this  organ  presented  no  degenerative  ap¬ 
pearances.  In  all,  so  far  as  the  examination  went,  the  strise 
were  distinct  and  the  fibrils  complete  in  their  texture.  In 
none  of  the  peripheral  veins  nor  in  the  central  branches  of  the 
extremities  could  any  disease  be  found.  The  membranes  of 
the  brain  were  engorged  with  blood,  and  the  cerebral  sub¬ 
stance  displayed  considerable  vascularity,  but  this  was  uni¬ 
form  and  unattended  with  any  oedema,  local  discoloration,  or 
subarachnoid  effusion ;  nor  were  there  any  signs  of  embolism 
or  ventricular  dropsy.  The  brain  mass  was  firm  in  consist¬ 
ence  in  every  part. 

The  main  interest  attaching  to  this  case  is  involved  in  the 
following  questions  : — 1.  On  what  account  did  the  blood 
coagulate  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  ?  2.  When  did  the 

coagulum  form  ?  The  first  question  is  a  pathological  enigma 
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the  solution  of  which  seems  barred  by  the  facts  recorded 
above. -Any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  must  be  approached 
by  negative  considerations.  In  this  connection  we  are  led 
to  inquire  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  blood  coagu¬ 
lates  in  the  living  vessels  ?  The  physiologist  would  doubtless 
answer — a  disturbance  in  the  corpuscles,  “  of  those  chemical 
changes  .which  constitute  their  life”  or  a  derangement  of  the 
integrity  of  the  endothelial  elements  of  the  vessel.  The 
pathologist,  however,  while  admitting  the  former  on  account 
of  expediency,  would  qualify  the  latter  on  the  ground  of 
experience.  He  recognises  the  facility  with  which  blood 
coagulates  in  veins  under  inflammatory  action,  and  how 
slight  a  change  in  the  endothelial  tissue  will  determine  the 
formation  of  a  clot,  but  he  knows  likewise  that  the  posterior 
aorta  may  exhibit  this  structure  in  a  more  or  less  damaged 
and  denuded  form  from  end  to  end,  while  the  otherwise 
smooth  vessel  is  converted  into  the  coarsest  of  tubes,  and 
this  without  provoking  the  slightest  semblance  of  a  clot. 
With  these  facts  in  view  he  naturally  looks  with  amazement 
at  the  wholesale  coagulation  which  sometimes  takes  place  in 
the  largest  vessels  of  the  body  in  the  apparent  absence  of 
the  slightest  structural  change.  The  negative  bearings  of 
the  question  referred  to  are  strikingly  complete.  We  have 
seen  that  the  peripheral  veins  disclosed  no  evidence  of  phle¬ 
bitis,  that  the  endocardium  and  valvular  apparatus  of  the 
heart  were  free  from  opacity,  erosions  or  granulations,  that 
there  was  no  source  of  blood  infection,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  the  conditions  whence  embolism  arises.  Moreover,  in 
regard  to  the  latter  the  structure  and  general  character  of 
the  pulmonary  clot  itself  completely  removes  all  idea  as  to 
its  embolic  origin.  With  every  probable  cause  thus  disposed 
of  we  are  left  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  spontaneous  coagu¬ 
lation  and  the  queries  which  attach  to  it.  When  did  the 
clot  form  ?  It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  question  apart 
from  the  clinical  history  of  the  case.  The  fits  to  which  we 
have  referred  were  essentially  connected  with  respiratory 
embarrassment,  and  so  far  as  could  be  determined  altogether 
apart  from  cerebral  disturbance.  The  absence  of  lesions  in 
the  breathing  apparatus  other  than  those  referred  to  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels  distinctly  points  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  latter  were  found  as  the  cause  of  the  sudden  and  severe 
attacks  of  dyspnoea.  In  this  view  of  the  case  the  coagulating 
process  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  was  slowly  progressive, 
and  extended  over  a  period  of  twelve  months  dating  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  fits.  Such  a  conclusion  is  fairly 
supported  by  the  state  of  the  coagulum  and  its  relations  to 
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the  arterial  wall.  With  reference  to  the  dropsical  condition 
of  the  abdomen  we  recognise  in  it  the  result  of  a  persistent 
interruption  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
whereby  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  tributary  branches  of  the 
posterior  cava  and  the  abdominal  veins  was  augmented  and 
culminated  in  effusion.  So  long  as  quietude  was  observed 
and  the  circulatory  system  allowed  repose  this  effusive  action 
was  arrested  and  the  fluid  exuded  was  removed.  It  was 
only  when  the  circulation  was  forced  beyond  the  accommo¬ 
dating  power  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  that  a  recurrence  of 
the  ascites  took  place.  Moreover,  the  jerky  and  increased 
action  of  the  heart  was  significant  of  obstruction  to  one  or 
more  of  its  outlets  and  led  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  val¬ 
vular  disease.  That  we  were  in  error  in  our  diagnosis  is 
proved  by  the  autopsy,  but  this  is  no  justification  of  silence. 
The  errors  of  our  lives  are  our  greatest  teachers. 
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By  the  Same. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  an  acute  and  destructive  malady  of  an  erup¬ 
tive  character  affecting  fowls.  It  need  hardly  be  insisted  on 
that  the  money  value  of  our  domestic  creatures  ought  not  to  be 
a  matter  of  consideration  in  contemplating  the  science  of  com¬ 
parative  pathology,  and  even  were  it  otherwise  no  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  by  the  admirers  of  these  very  useful 
creatures  in  establishing  their  strong  claim  to  our  professional 
resources ;  and  especially  will  the  study  of  avine  pathology 
commend  itself,  even  to  the  least  commercial  mind,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  value  of  a  Cochin-China  cockerel 
or  the  less  portly  Dorking  not  unfrequently  exceeds  that  of 
an  ordinary  bullock. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1876,  Mr.  Coupe,  M.R.C.V.S., 
then  a  student  at  the  College,  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  me 
several  fowls  from  an  infected  yard.  Some  of  them  were  care¬ 
fully  examined  post  mortem ,  and  others  were  used  for 
experimental  purposes. 

Although  the  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Coupe  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  malady  belonged  to  the  class  of  contagious  or 
“  spreading  diseases,”  I  was  nevertheless  anxious  to  determine 
precisely  the  conditions  under  which  infection  was  brought 
about,  On  such  exact  knowledge,  and  on  it  alone,  can  we 
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hope  to  check  the  spread  of  contagious  disorders  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  prophylactic  measures.  For  the  purpose  referred 
to  some  healthy  fowls  were  procured,  and  subjected  to  the 
following  experiments. 

Experiment  1. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  determine  whether 
infection  could  be  induced  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere  alone.  To  this  end  one  of  the  healthy  fowls 
was  placed  with  a  diseased  one  in  a  large  hamper,  so  par¬ 
titioned  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  contact,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  free  passage  of  air  from  one  to  the  other 
was  fully  provided  for. 

With  a  view  of  preventing  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the 
expired  air,  and  of  establishing  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  aerial  infection,  a  bag  was  placed  over  the  lid  of  the 
hamper.  Side  by  side  the  two  birds  were  allowed  to  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  they  were  removed  and  kept  com¬ 
pletely  isolated.  The  experiment  gave  a  negative  result, 
and,  so  far  as  a  single  test  could  then  be  relied  on,  the 
incapacity  of  the  air  as  a  medium  of  infection  was  shown. 
This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment. 

Experiment  2. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  establish  the  infec¬ 
tious  or  non-infectious  properties  of  the  false  membrane 
thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  the  mouth  of  the  diseased  bird. 

On  the  15th  of  February  a  portion  of  this  matter  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  small  opaque  spot  recently  developed  on  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  which  with  a  portion  from  an  older  exu¬ 
dation  patch  was  transferred  to  beneath  the  skin  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thighs  of  a  healthy  fowl.  The  operation  was 
performed  with  a  clean,  sharp,  and  flat-pointed  needle. 

16th. — The  parts  around  the  inoculated  spots  are  tumid 
and  much  reddened.  The  bird  feeds  well,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

17th. — The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  more  swollen 
than  yesterday;  the  puncture  in  the  right  limb  is  surrounded  by 
a  deep  efflorescence,  and  the  bluish-red  condition  of  its  centre 
shows  that  slight  haemorrhage  had  taken  place. 

18th. — There  is  an  entire  absence  of  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance,  food  is  freely  partaken  of,  and  the  tumefaction  of 
the  left  limb  is  subsiding. 

19th. — Much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

20th. — The  swelling  in  both  limbs  is  much  reduced,  and 
a  small  slough  is  now  being  detached  from  the  right  thigh. 
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There  is  a  loss  of  natural  vivacity,  but  in  other  respects  the 
bird  presents  no  indications  of  infection. 

From  this  time  the  wounds  continued  to  heal,  and  the 
experiment  gave  a  negative  result. 

Experiment  3. 

Having  failed  to  produce  the  disease  by  the  direct  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  diphtheroid  exudation  into  the  tissues,  it 
was  now  determined  to  test  its  powers  of  infection  through 
the  medium  of  the  stomach. 

On  the  23rd  of  February  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  exuda¬ 
tion  matter  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  dead  fowl  was  given 
to  a  healthy  hen.  The  bird  continued  free  from  disease, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  March,  eleven  days  after  the  ingestion,  she 
was  used  with  others  for  the  following  experiment. 

Experiment  4. 

This  experiment  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  effect  of  free  cohabitation. 

On  the  2rd  of  March  two  hens,  apparently  in  good  health, 
were  placed  in  a  stable  with  three  others  suffering  from  the 
malady  in  question.  They  were  all  fed  from  the  ground, 
drank  from  the  same  bowl,  and  allowed  to  mix  freely  with 
each  other. 

4th  and  5th. — No  signs  of  sickness. 

6th. — There  are  indications  of  sickness  this  evening.  The 
feathers  are  erect  and  food  is  taken  with  indifference.  The 
mouth  is  slightly  opened  now  and  again,  and  deglutition  is 
more  frequently  taking  place  than  is  natural. 

7th. — Both  hens  exhibit  a  dull  appearance,  and  the  feathers 
are  more  erect.  The  throat,  even  when  viewed  from  with¬ 
out,  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  fauces  and  base  of  the  tongue 
are  red  and  tumid.  The  act  of  deglutition  observed  yesterday 
is  not  less  frequently  performed,  but  it  is  now  done  with  hesi¬ 
tation  and  with  pain.  Food  is  taken  in  small  quantities, 
barley  being  selected  in  preference  to  the  larger  grain — 
maize.  The  latter,  sometimes  picked  up,  is  again  dropped 
from  the  mouth. 

8th. — There  is  marked  general  prostration.  The  eyes  are 
dull  and  partly  closed.  The  feathers  are  erect  like  those  of 
a  broody  fowl,  and  there  is  no  desire  for  food.  In  one  case 
the  foot  is  applied  to  the  mouth  now  and  then,  as  if  to  dis¬ 
lodge  some  foreign  agent  from  within,  and  on  examining  the 
cavity  small,  opaque,  yellowish-white  spots,  about  the  size 
of  a  pin’s  head,  are  seen  here  and  there  on  the  upper  surface 
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of  the  tongue,  in  the  fauces,  and  in  the  channel  of  the  mouth. 
The  bowels  are  much  relaxed. 

9th. — The  prostration  is  still  more  severe  and  the  counte¬ 
nance  wears  a  dull,  haggard  expression.  In  the  mouth  of 
both  hens  an  exudation  has  now  appeared,  and  in  the  one 
referred  .to  yesterday  it  has  much  extended,  and  in  places 
become  confluent.  The  feet  are  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
mouth  in  a  scratching  manner,  and  a  gulping  action  of  the 
throat  is  seen  every  now  and  then,  while  occasionally  also  the 
mouth  is  widely  opened,  as  in  the  disease  known  as  “  gapes.” 
The  diarrhoea  is  decided,  and  the  motions  are  foamy  and 
offensive. 

10th. — The  birds  this  morning  are  still  worse.  Crouched 
in  a  corner,  they  evince  no  desire  for  food ;  and  water,  for 
which  they  seem  eager,  is  swallowed  with  pain  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  exudation  has  appeared  on  the  palate,  which  in 
one  case  is  completely  covered  by  it.  The  respirations  are  in¬ 
creased  in  frequency,  somewhat  laboured,  and  attended  with 
a  deep  stertor.  There  is  a  discharge  of  saliva  from  the 
mouth  and  catarrhal  effusion  from  the  nostrils.  The  body 
is  considerably  atrophied,  and  the  movements  are  feeble  and 
unsteady.  Diarrhoea  is  much  aggravated,  the  stools  are  free 
from  solid  matter,  colourless,  and  watery-looking. 

11th. “Much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

12th. — The  exudation  is  extending,  and  in  one  case  nearly 
plugs  up  the  posterior  nares,  while  in  the  other  it  has  appeared 
on  the  face,  and  involves  the  conjunctival  membrane.  A 
little  boiled  meat  and  soft  bread  are  taken,  but  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Every  act  of  deglutition  threatens  asphyxia. 

13th. — The  diarrhoea  still  continues,  but  the  eruption  has 
not  further  extended.  The  general  condition  is  the  same. 

14th.  The  breath  is  very  offensive  and  the  exudation 
matter  is  being  detached  and  hangs  from  the  palate  in  irre¬ 
gular-shaped  shreds.  The  general  prostration  is  not  so  great. 

15th.  From  this  date  a  gradual  abatement  in  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  took  place,  and  both  birds  ultimately  recovered. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  three  of  the  fowls  kindly  pro¬ 
cured  forme  by  Mr.  Coupe ;  the  following  is  the  result : — The 
bodies  were  much  emaciated ;  in  all  of  the  birds  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  pharynx  were  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
with  a  thick  yellowish-white,  tough  pseudo-membrane.  In 
two  this  substance,  somewhat  modified  in  character,  also 
existed  on  the  face  in  scattered  patches,  and  in  one  bird 
a  large  soft  mass  was  removed  from  beneath  the  eyelids, 
leaving  the  cornea  perfectly  smooth  and  transparent.  Al- 
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though  firmly  adherent  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  the 
diphtheroid  exudation  could  be  readily  detached  in  some 
situations.  In  consistence  and  character  it  varied  in  a 
great  degree,  mainly  on  account  of  disintegrating  changes 
which  it  was  undergoing.  In  some  situations  it  was  soft, 
granular  and  cheesy,  in  others  firm,  tough,  and  fibrous. 
When  removed,  the  structures  beneath  were  either  red  and 
tumid,  eroded,  or  superficially  ulcerated.  Beneath  the  more 
readily  detached  sloughs,  cicatrices  of  a  pale  pink  hue  cor¬ 
responding  in  form  but  much  smaller  in  size  were  noticed. 
In  one  instance  the  nasal  fossae  were  nearly  filled  with  exu¬ 
dation  matter,  and  the  mucous  layer  of  the  larynx  and  trachea 
was  thickened  and  covered  by  a  ragged,  grey  deposit  of  a 
faintly  fibrous  character  and  of  slight  consistence.  A  simi¬ 
lar  condition  was  also  noticed  in  one  of  the  birds  at  the 
guttural  end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  gastric  cavities  were 
healthy  and  contained  a  small  quantity  of  tenacious 
mucus,  a  little  soft  bread,  and  some  cheesy  matter  which  had 
most  likely  been  detached  from  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane. 

The  mucous  layer  of  the  intestines  varied  in  each  case ;  in 
one,  there  was  extensive  hypersemia  with  oedema  of  the 
tissue  ;  in  another,  blood  extravasations,  punctate  and  patchy, 
associated  with  a  general  inflammatory  state.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  kidneys  were  cedematous,  paler  than  natural  and 
somewhat  friable,  in  the  others  slight  congestion  only  existed. 
In  all,  the  lungs  were  engorged  with  blood  ;  in  one,  small 
patches  of  capillary  haemorrhage  were  also  noticed.  The 
bronchial  tubes  showed  marked  congestion,  and  together 
with  the  trachea  were  filled  with  frothy  mucus.  All  the 
other  organs  were  slightly  congested  ;  hut  otherwise  free  from 
disease. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  above  referred  to  teaches — 
1.  That  the  disease  in  question  is  contagious  ;  2,  that  the 
respired  air  would  not  appear  to  be  the  medium  by  which 
the  contagium  is  ordinarily  conveyed  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy ;  o,  that  the  diphtheritic  exudation  does  not  possess 
infecting  properties  when  ingested  nor  when  introduced  di* 
rectly  into  the  living  tissues.*  I  have  spoken  of  this  disease 
as  diphtheroid”  pending  further  investigations.  That  a 
wider  experience  in  the  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  malady  may  show  it  to  be  the  morbid  equivalent  of 
diphtheria  of  man  is  not  too  much  to  suggest.  It  does  not 
require  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  such  a 

*  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  incubative  period  extends  over  eleven 
days. 
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proposition  that  all  the  pathological  elements  of  diphtheria 
of  man  should  appear  in  connection  with  the  disease  in 
question.  A  consideration  of  the  great  modification  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  function,  character  of  food  and  habits  of  life,  cannot 
be  left  out  in  investigations  of  comparative  pathology. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 


By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 


[Continued  from  p.  65.) 


Our  notes  on  the  Scrophularine^e  would  hardly  be 
complete  without  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  individuals  of 
our  other  native  genera ;  we  therefore  direct  attention  to 
the  following : 


1.  Linar ia  .  .  . 

2.  Antirrhinum 

3.  Scrophularia 

4.  Veronica  .  . 

5.  Bartsia  .  .  . 

6.  Ephrasia  .  . 

7.  Pedicularis  . 


Smaller  Snapdragon 

Snapdragon 

Figwort 

Speedwells 

Bartsia 

Eyebright 

Lousewort 


} 

: 


Personate  plants. 

Corolla  irregularly 
divided,  scarcely 
lipped. 


Of  these  the  three  first  genera  are  remarkable  for  a  gene¬ 
rally  well-formed  labiate  or  personate  corolla.  The  Linaria 
scarcely  differ  from  the  snapdragons ;  they  are,  however, 
mostly  of  a  smaller  size,  while  the  figworts  are  tall  upright 
plants.  They  are  somewhat  bold  and  conspicuous  plants, 
and  many  of  the  species  of  both  home  and  foreign  growth 
have  found  their  way  into  the  garden  on  account  of  the  gay 
appearance  some  of  their  flowers  present. 

The  whole  of  this  group  is  remarkable  for  a  rather  dis¬ 
agreeable  odour,  both  in  the  flowers  and  foliage,  and  their 
juices  have  a  strong,  bitter,  pungent  taste.  Probably  these 
decidedly  nasty  characters  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fig- 
worts,  in  which  they  more  particularly  predominate,  ought 
to  be  good  for  physic ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  some  species 
or  other  of  these  were  always  used  in  rustic  medicine,  and 
it  gained  at  one  time  so  high  a  repute  in  scrofula  as  to  have 
got  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

The  knotty  rooted  figwort  was  the  one  most  celebrated, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  forms  of  the  knots  or  knobs  of 
the  roots,  somewhat  resembling  swellings  and  tumours,  indi¬ 
cated  the  uses  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  on  the  doctrine 
of  signatures. 

L. 
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We  copy  the  following  interesting  notes,  from  Sowerby’s 
‘  English  Botany/  on  the 

“  Knotty  rooted  Figwort. — The  leaves  of  this  species  of 
figwort  are  somewhat  purgative  and  emetic.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  still  by  the  peasantry  of  some  districts  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  burns  and  swellings,  being  simply  bruised.  The 
Welsh  have  so  much  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  plant  that 
they  call  it  ‘  Deilen  Dda/  good  leaf.  The  high  reputation 
it  once  had  in  English  herbals  has  been  lost.  We  read  in 
some  of  the  oldest  of  these  that  ( Venus  owns  the  herb,  and 
the  Celestial  Bull  will  not  deny  it ;  therefore  a  better  remedy 
cannot  be  for  the  king’s  evil.” 

t(  Gerarde  tells  us  that  ‘  Divers  doe  rashly  teach  that  if 
it  be  hanged  about  the  necke,  or  else  carried  about  one,  it 
keepeth  a  man  in  health.’ 

“Perhaps  the  most  interesting  association  with  this  plant 
is  an  historical  one  connected  with  its  tuberous  roots,  wrhich, 
during  the  thirteen  months’  siege  of  Rochelle  by  the  army 
of  Richelieu,  in  the  year  1628,  yielded  support  to  the  gar¬ 
rison  for  a  considerable  period  ;  hence  the  French  call  it 
‘herbe  du  siege.’  Tbe  taste  and  smell  of  tbe  tubers  are, 
however,  so  unpleasant  that  they  would  never  be  resorted  to 
but  under  extreme  circumstances.”* 

At  present  the  greatest  use  made  of  this  plant  is  in  the 
cure  of  scab  and  skin  diseases  in  pigs.  It  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  S.  nodosa ,  and  applied  as 
a  lotion.  Other  forms  are  used  for  skin  diseases,  perhaps 
because  so  strong  a  herb  rvas  obnoxious  to  parasites. 

The  Veronicas  or  speedwells  are  for  the  most  part  small 
prostrate  herbs,  of  interest  for  their  usually  bright  blue 
flowers,  on  which  account  many  species  have  found  their  way 
to  the  garden.  One  common  hedge-row  species,  the  Veronica 
chamcedrys ,  Germander  speedwell,  is  the  favourite  of  the 
poets  ;  thus  Ebenezer  Elliott  writes — 

“  Blue  eye-bright !  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England  !  flower  whose  hedge-side  gaze 
Is  like  an  infant’s !” 

It  is  sometimes  called  forget-me-not  by  our  rustics,  but 
this  is  merely  on  account  of  a  confusion  from  its  colour. 

Culpepper  is  quite  eloquent  as  regards  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  speedioell ,  as  the  following  quotation  will  show  : 

“  Bees  are  industrious,  and  go  abroad  to  gather  honey 
from  each  plant  and  flower,  hut  drones  lie  at  home  and  eat 
up  what  the  bees  have  taken  pains  for  ;  just  so  do  the  College 
of  Physitians  lie  at  home  and  domineer  and  suck  out  the 

*  Yol.  vi,  p.  124. 
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sweetness  of  other  men’s  labours  and  studies,  themselves 
being  as  ignorant  in  knowledge  of  herbs  as  a  child  of  four 
years  old,  as  I  can  make  appear  to  any  rational  man  by  their 
last  dispensatory.  Now,  then,  to  hide  their  ignorance  there 
is  no  easier  way  in  the  world  than  to  hide  knowledge  from 
their  countrymen,  that  so  nobody  might  be  able  so  much  as 
to  smell  out  their  ignorance.  When  simples  were  more  in 
use,  men’s  bodies  were  better  in  health  by  far  than  they  now 
are  or  shall  be  if  the  College  can  help  it.  The  truth,  this 
herb  is  of  a  fine  cooling,  drying  quality,  and  an  ointment  or 
plaster  of  it  might  do  a  man  a  courtesie  that  hath  any  hot, 
virulent  sores.” 

Without  attempting  to  settle  these  points  of  difference 
between  the  old  herbalist  and  the  physician,  we  are  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  if  simples 
were  more  in  use  than  the  powerful  chemicals  so  much 
trusted  to  by  some,  it  would  at  least  be  as  well  for  the  world 
at  large. 

At  present  the  great  interest  of  the  speedwells  centres  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  agrarian  weeds.  Thus, 
there  is  a  conspicuous  form  known  as  V.  Buxbaumii ,  which 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  overspread  our  arable 
fields,  probably  introduced  to  the  farm  in  exotic  seeds. 

The  V.  polita  and  V.  agrestis  are  allied  forms  too  common 
as  weeds ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  general  is  V.  hederifolia , 
which  occurs  in  almost  every  field  and  garden ;  and,  indeed, 
all  the  field  speedwells  are  found  to  track  cultivation,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  agrarian  weeds,  because  they  want 
something  good  by  way  of  manurial  matters  to  feed  upon. 

It  was  this  knowledge  of  their  habits  that  induced  us  to 
get  an  analysis  made  of  some  of  the  plant  of  the  V.  hederi¬ 
folia,  which  was  done  by  Dr.  Blyth,  at  my  instance,  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  show  how  rich  these  plants  are  in  alkalies  and 
phosphates,  and  hence  their  love  for  high  cultivation. 

Analysis  of  Veronica  hederifolia,  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell. 


Potash 

Herbage  in  general. 

27*4 

Seeds  with  capsules. 

25-4 

Soda 

6-3 

4-2 

Lime 

32*3 

13-2 

Magnesia 

2*2 

4-9 

Oxide  of  iron 

3-0 

1-2 

Phosphoric  acid 

14*1 

44-0 

Sulphuric  acid 

4-0 

3-4 

Chlorine 

7-2 

1-0 

Silica 

.  3‘5 

2-7 

100-0 

100-0 
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It  follows  from  these  analyses  that  weeds,  whether  in  poor 
or  rich  soils,  do  not  only  take  up  space  we  should  rather 
have  occupied  by  the  crop,  but  they  appropriate  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  food — and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  with  weeds  as  with  the  crop ;  the  allowing  them  to  seed 
causes  still  greater  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  These,  then, 
although  confessedly  surface  weeds,  should  be  sedulously 
kept  under  with  the  hoe,  and  we  should  never  let  them  seed 
so  as  to  sow  themselves,  and  never  sow  their  seeds,  which  we 
too  often  do  in  dirty  samples  of  crop  seed. 

Bartsia  may  be  viewed  as  pretty  much  in  the  same  category 
as  the  preceding,  it  being  an  agrarian  weed  of  little  import¬ 
ance.  The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  Euphrasia,  only 
that  the  brightness  of  its  flower  has  signed  it  as  a  remedy 
for  bad  sight,  for  the  herbalists  and  the  poets  have  ever  been 
loud  in  its  praises ;  thus,  Gerarde  says  that  “  eyebright 
stamped  and  laid  upon  the  eyes,  or  the  juice  thereof  mixed 
with  white  wine  and  dropped  into  the  eyes,  or  the  distilled 
water,  taketh  away  the  darknesse  and  dimnesse  of  the  eyes, 
and  cleareth  the  sight.” 

Milton  describes  the  archangel  as  helping  Adam  to  see 
more  clearly : 

“  Then  purged  with  euphrasie  and  rue 

•  His  visual  orbs,  for  he  had  much  to  see” 

The  plant  is  an  astringent,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  as 
such  its  juice  may  be  useful  in  some  of  the  humours  with 
which  the  cornea  is  sometimes  dimmed. 

The  Pedicularis ,  lousewort,  is  a  plant  in  itself  so  pretty  and 
interesting  that  it  deserves  a  better  name.  Some  say  it  got 
this  from  its  efficacy  in  relieving  animals  from  parasites,  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  poor,  marshy,  undrained  pas¬ 
tures  in  which  it  delights  to  grow  are  the  cause  of  its  evil 
name,  and  so  we  agree  with  the  following  remarks : 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  not  a  good  reputation 
among  farmers,  and  it  is  said  that  sheep  eating  any  of 
them  are  shortly  affected  with  disease  and  covered  with 
vermin.  This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  no  animal  will 
eat  them  when  other  food  is  attainable,  and  they  grow  in 
marshy  ground  and  situations  very  unfavorable  to  the  health 
of  animals,  and  likely  to  occasion  and  account  for  disease 
without  the  diet  so  condemned. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  order  just  described,  a  series  of  plants 
of  great  interest.  Their  structure,  variety,  and  yet  similarity 
in  important  points  make  them  favorites  with  the  naturalist, 
whilst  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied — active  as 
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in  the  foxglove,  harmless  as  in  the  eyebright — will  show  that 
they  are  very  variable  in  their  qualities. 


PATHOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 
By  T.  D.  Broad,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bath. 

Is  the  Flesh  of  Diseased  Animals  Fit  for  Human 

Food  ? 

In  reference  to  the  editorial  article  on  the  above  subject 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Veterinarian ,  I  may  state  that 
for  very  many  years  past  I  have  known  small  farmers  and 
dairymen,  when  they  have  a  yearling  calf  affected  with 
“  quarter  evil,”  to  have  it  immediately  killed  and  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  their  families  and  servants  to  have 
eaten  every  portion  of  it,  excepting  that  which  is  highly  con¬ 
gested.  This  fact,  together  with  the  large  number  of  diseased 
cows  which  have  either  died  or  been  killed  to  prevent  their 
dying,  and  been  subsequently  eaten  as  food  without  appar¬ 
ently  producing  any  deleterious  effect,  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  causes  me 
to  believe  that  the  cooking  process  destroys  any  organic  poison 
which  in  its  natural  state  might  exert  a  deadly  influence  on 
our  organisms. 

I  have  also  been  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  been 
an  Indigo  planter  thirty-five  years  in  districts  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Behar,  Bengal  Presidency,  and  who  is  also  honorary 
magistrate,  that  the  “  Caste  ”  Chummars  and  Dooms  are 
the  only  men  who  will  touch  or  remove  the  carcase  of  any 
dead  animal,  and  that  by  long  usage  they  are  entitled  to  all 
cattle  which  die  within  the  precincts  of  their  village,  that 
they  invariably  eat  the  flesh  whatever  the  cause  of  death  may 
have  been,  and  sell  the  skins.  For  many  years  before  the 
Crimean  war  my  informant  and  other  cattle  proprietors  had 
been  continually  losing  numbers  of  their  best  animals  in  a 
very  mysterious  way  j  and  during  the  war,  when  hides  became 
very  scarce  and  dear,  their  losses  greatly  increased,  frequently 
approaching  to  annihilation.  This  induced  them  to  examine 
more  closely  into  the  cause  of  death,  which  they  found  to  be 
from  arsenical  poisoning,  and  subsequently  a  party  was  de¬ 
tected  in  the  act  of  poisoning  cattle,  who  confessed  that  they 
had  been  long  employed  by  a  hide  dealer  in  Patna  to  poison 
cattle  and  sell  him  their  hides.  Some  seven  or  eight  balls 
of  arsenic  were  found  on  their  persons ;  their  plan  of  poison- 
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ing  was  to  wrap  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  in  a 
green  leaf  of  the  castor  oil  plant  and  place  it  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best-conditioned  animals, 
who  greedily  ate  it  and  shortly  after  expired  in  great  agony. 
They  at  the  same  time  gave  information  to  the  village  “Chum- 
mar  ”  of  what  they  had  done,  so  that  he  might  be  on  the 
look  out  for  the  carcase.  These  men  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  The  blood-vessels 
of  the  cattle  which  died  from  arsenical  poisoning  had  a  fine 
scarlet  appearance,  notwithstanding  which,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  cause  of  death,  these  scavenger-men  never 
hesitated  about  eating  the  flesh,  which  appeared'  to  agree 
with  them,  as  they  were  a  strong  and  robust  class  of  men. 


PARALYSIS. 

By  the  Same. 

On  the  24th  of  November  last  I  was  called  by  a  trades¬ 
man  to  see  an  aged  cart-horse,  suffering  from  paralysis 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
made  to  move  without  falling.  The  pulse  and  temperature 
were  low,  the  bowels  slightly  relaxed,  and  the  horse  fed  but 
little.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had  been  feeding  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  on  mixed  meal  and  chaff,  which  I 
thought  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  complaint  from  which 
he  was  suffering.  I  ordered  a  change  of  diet,  and  gave  a 
laxative  dose  of  01.  Lini,  and  followed  it  up  by  gr.  j  of  strych¬ 
nine  in  Lini  Farin.,  twice  daily.  This  treatment  was  continued 
for  a  fortnight  with  but  slight  improvement,  after  which  he 
began  to  make  greater  progress  without  an  increased  dose  of 
strychnine.  By  December  20th  he  was  fit  for  work,  and  has 
continued  at  work  up  to  the  present  time. 


CASE  OF  MALIGNANT  SARCOMATOUS  GROWTH 
CHIEFLY  WITHTN  THE  NASAL  SINUS  OF  A 

MARE. 

By  T.  D.  Gregory,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Bideford. 

I  send  you  by  train  a  mare’s  head  for  your  inspection, 
which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  presents  a  very  un¬ 
usual  instance  of  malignant  disease.  I  was  sent  for  a  long 
distance  from  here  to  see  the  animal,  whose  history  is  simply 
this  : — 
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She  was  a  thorough-bred  chestnut  mare,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  in  good  condition,  and  had,  to  within  a  few  weeks 
of  my  seeing  her,  the  18th  of  December,  done  her  work 
in  double  harness  satisfactorily. 

The  coachman  on  going  to  her  one  morning  found  the 
sides  of  her  box  bespattered  with  blood  in  several  places,  but 
not  much  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this.  On  his 
driving  her,  however,  a  little  time  afterwards,  blood  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  running  from  her  near  nostril  and  a  noise  was 
detected  in  her  breathing.  This  somewhat  alarmed  her  owner 
and  my  opinion  was  sought. 

When  I  first  saw  her  there  was  a  sanious  discharge  from 
the  nostril,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  bulging  out  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  the  soft  parts  round  the  eye,  on  the 
same  side  were  also  a  little  oedematous. 

I  advised  her  being  taken  to  my  place,  which  was  done 
the  day  after  my  visit,  when  she  travelled  by  rail  and  road 
about  thirty  miles  without  much  apparent  difficulty. 

Two  days  after  her  arrival  I  cast  her  with  a  view  to  tre¬ 
phine  and  explore  the  frontal  sinus,  which  I  did,  operating 
just  over  the  bulging  part.  On  withdrawing  the  instrument 
and  passing  my  finger  into  the  orifice  a  gush  of  blood  followed, 
which  somewhat  took  me  aback.  It  poured  out  in  a  full 
stream  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  time.  I,  however,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  plugging  the  opening  and  bandaging  to  stay  the  flow. 

The  mare  was  let  up,  taken  to  her  stable  and  there  secured 
by  the  pillar  reins.  Two  days  after  this,  on  removing  the 
bandages  and  plug,  another  flow  of  blood  as  considerable  as 
the  first  followed,  and  I  had  again  to  plug  the  orifice.  For 
three  days  nothing  more  was  done  and  the  haemorrhage  gradu¬ 
ally  decreased. 

Injections  of  water  and  chloride  of  zinc  were,  after  this, 
now  and  then  used,  none  of  which,  however,  I  found  came 
down  the  nostril  of  the  diseased  side  nor  was  there  much  dis¬ 
charge  from  it.  After  a  time  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  how¬ 
ever,  was  set  up  and  flowed  somewhat  copiously  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  nostril.  The  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands  now  began  to 
swell,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  besides,  which 
the  mare  could  not  swallow  her  food  or  water  without  difficulty. 
These  bad  symptoms,  however,  in  a  day  or  two  passed  off,  and 
she  returned  to  her  food  and  appeared  improving.  On  going  to 
the  stable  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  January  she  was 
found  to  be  in  a  sad  plight ;  her  hind  limbs  were  enormously 
swollen,  as  were  her  lips  and  head  generally,  a  sanious  dis¬ 
charge  was  oozing  from  her  nostrils,  and  her  breathing  was  so 
loud  and  distressed  that  if  I  had  not  at  once  opened  the 
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trachea  she  would  have  dropped.  The  operation  of  tracheo¬ 
tomy  relieved  her  for  the  time  being.  She  fed  that  day 
fairly  well  and  lay  down  ;  but  the  untoward  symptoms  in¬ 
creased  from  day  to  day,  and  if  I  had  not  shortened  her  life, 
which  I  had  previously  had  permission  from  her  owner  to 
do,  she  would  very  soon  have  succumbed. 

I  was  very  much  engaged  professionally  at  the  time,  and 
as  it  was  necessary  at  once  for  sanitary  reasons  that  the  car¬ 
case  should  he  buried,  I  could  not  make  a  general  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  The  head,  however  was  preserved, 
and  this  I  send  you,  and  leave  you  to  make  what  remarks 
or  report  you  may  think  the  interesting  morbid  condition 
may  warrant. 


a 


Examination  of  the  head.- — The  skin  of  the  face  pre¬ 
sented  three  cicatrices,  as  the  result  of  trephining,  in 
which  the  cuticle  was  unusually  thick  and  the  cutis  much 
condensed.  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  was  much  infil¬ 
trated  with  lymph  and  serum.  A  perforation  on  the  near 
side  much  below  the  usual  site  of  the  operation  of 
trephining  existed,  on  the  centre  of  a  diffused  bulging 
of  the  facial  bones.  This  perforation  presented  edges  dis¬ 
coloured  by  exfoliation  and  gave  exit  to  a  dark- coloured 
ichorous  discharge.  On  removal  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal 
chambers  the  Schneiderian  membrane  on  both  sides  was  found 
to  be  highly  injected,  and  in  some  parts  assuming  almost  a 
black  colour.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chamber  an  extremely 
enlarged  condition  of  the  ossa  turbinata  with  a  large  amount 
of  fibrinous  deposit  in  their  cavities  was  found,  coexisting 
with  a  tumour  which  occupied  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  the 
chamber,  and  caused  a  bulging  of  the  septum  nasi,  which  had 
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become  thin  and  osseous,  into  the  right  chamber.  The 
maxillary  sinus  of  the  left  side  was  similarly  diseased,  and 
contained  large  lymph-clots  and  pent-up  grumous  fluid  of  a 
dirty  reddish-grey  colour.  The  teeth  were  healthy  and 
none  of  them  were  loose. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  tumour  showed  it  to  con¬ 
sist  of  small,  round,  fusiform  and  spindle-shaped  cells  con¬ 
tained  in  a  very  faintly  fibrillated  stroma. — Eds. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  (see  p.  144)  will  help  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  morbid  growth  ( a ) 
and  its  location  within  the  nasal  chamber. 


BLOOD  POISONING  IN  HOUSES. 

By  Charles  Gresswell,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Louth. 

The  following  cases  being,  as  we  supposed,  of  exceptional 
importance,  I  thought  an  account  thereof  would  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers. 

On  March  28th,  1876,  we  were  called  to  Mr.  Goodwin's, 
of  Uphall,  to  see  his  cart-horses.  The  man  stated  that  their 
horses,  eight  in  number,  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  a 
cold,  that  they  “  ran  at  the  nose  ”  and  coughed,  that  some 
of  them  were  “  working  in  their  flanks,”  and  that  they 
would  eat  nothing. 

On  arriving  at  the  farm  late  at  night  it  was  found  that  seven 
of  the  eight  horses  presented  the  symptoms  described  by  the 
man,  and  that  had  been  affected  more  or  less  for  fourteen  days. 
Their  ages  varied  from  six  to  twelve  years.  In  addition  to 
the  other  symptoms  there  was  present,  in  several,  subcu¬ 
taneous  extravasation  of  air,  with  considerable  swelling  and 
crepitation  about  the  throat,  head,  neck,  and  in  one  along  the 
hack  and  quarters.  Moreover,  three  presented  symptoms  of 
acute  pleurisy,  as  indicated  by  increased  and  short  respira¬ 
tions  (40  to  50  per  minute) ;  tenderness  and  grunting  on 
pressure  to  the  sides.  Pulse  125,  115,  100;  temperature 
107°,  106°5,  106°,  respectively.  The  visible  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  were  injected,  and  the  extremities  cold.  Emphy¬ 
sematous  swelling  was  present  in  all  these  three.  In  the 
remaining  four  horses  the  pulse  was  607  60,  52,  52 ;  and 
the  temperature  103°,  103°,  102°,  101°,  respectively.  The 
respirations  were  slightly  increased,  extremities  cold,  and 
visible  mucous  membranes  injected.  In  only  one  of  the  four 
was  there  any  subcutaneous  emphysema,  but  in  this  animal 
the  swelling  was  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  three. 
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Treatment. — Aloes  5\j  to  each  in  a  ball.  Febrifuges  to 
the  three  worst,  and  tonics  alternated  with  fever  medicine  to 
the  four  others ;  stimulating  embrocation  was  used  to  the 
sides  of  all. 

March  29th. — The  three  worst  were  no  better  ;  the  emphy¬ 
sema  and  swelling  had  slightly  extended.  Pulse  125,  120, 
100;  temperature  107°,  107°,  108°.  Respirations  40;  ex¬ 
tremities  cold,  and  discharge  from  nostrils  profuse. 

The  other  four  about  the  same.  Pulse  60  to  52;  tempera¬ 
ture  103°  to  101°.  Respirations  increased  slightly ;  emphysema 
in  the  bay  horse  increased. 

Treatment. — Stimulants  and  tonics  to  all,  with  sulphite 
of  soda  in  doses  of  5ij  to  each  twice  a  day. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  worst  the  whole  of  the  chest  was 
enveloped  in  a  rug  steeped  in  hot  water  and  well  wrung 
out,  and  folded  three  times.  It  was  secured  tightly  to  the 
sides  by  means  of  a  calico  roller,  three  yards  long,  and 
slit  at  each  end  for  the  distance  of  half  a  yard  so  as  to  make 
four  equal  tails,  the  tails  being  tied  over  the  back. 

Stimulating  embrocation  was  used  to  the  sides  of  the  other 
four. 

30th. — In  the  three  worst  the  symptoms  were  about  the 
same.  The  other  four  better,  except  the  bay  horse,  whose 
swelling  was  increased,  but  whose  pulse  and  temperature 
were  lower  than  on  the  29th,  viz.  52  and  102°.  Pulse  of 
others  52,  48,  48 ;  temperature  102°,  100°,  100°,  respectively. 

Respirations  only  slightly  increased. 

Treatment  to  all  continued. 

31st. — One  of  the  worst  three  ( a  black  horse)  no  better;  pulse 
125  and  very  full ;  temperature  107°  ;  respiration  52. 

Other  two  a  little  better;  pulse  80  and  72;  temperature  105° 
in  both. 

The  four  others  better,  except  that  the  emphysema  of  the 
bay  horse  was  increased.  Pulse  52  to  48,  and  temperature 
102°  to  100°. 

Treatment  continued,  with  the  exception  of  the  black 
horse,  which  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  four  quarts,  and  of 
the  bay  horse,  which  received  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  instead 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  twice  a  day. 

April  1st. — Two  of  the  worst  three  were  still  improving. 
Pulses  72  and  68 ;  temperature  104°  in  both.  Black  horse, 
pulse  100  ;  temperature  106°;  respiration  48.  Pulse  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  bay  horse  48  and  101°;  of  other  three  40  and  100°. 

Treatment. — Stimulating  medicine  and  nitro-hydrochloric 
used  to  the  three  worst  and  the  bay  horse;  tonic  stimulating 
medicine  to  the  three  others. 
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3rd. — Two  of  the  worst  three  much  better;  pulse  60  and 
52  ;  temperature  103°  each.  The  four  all  better;  emphysema 
of  bay  horse  disappearing ;  pulse  48  to  36,  and  temperature 
101°  to  100°  respectively. 

Black  horse  about  the  same ;  pulse  100 ;  temperature 
106°.  Effusion  of  water  in  chest  on  both  sides. 

Treatment  to  all  continued. 

5th. — All  six  better ;  pulse  48  in  the  two,  and  36  in  four 
others  ;  temperature  normal ;  emphysema  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing  ;  pleuritic  symptoms  in  the  two  quickly  subsiding. 
The  hot  rug  was  discontinued  in  the  case  of  the  t\yo,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  tonic  stimulating  medicine  to  all  in  balls 
once  a  day,  the  other  treatment  was  discontinued.  They  dis¬ 
charged,  however,  at  the  nose  still  freely,  but  the  appetite  was 
improved.  The  black  horse  was  no  better;  pulse  80 ;  tempera¬ 
ture  104°;  emphysema  stationary  ;  hydrothorax  well  marked. 

Treatment. — Potass.  Iod.  5ij,  twice  a  day,  with  tonics  and 
stimulants. 

6th. — All  six  convalescent.  Black  horse  about  the  same. 

Treatment  continued. 

7th. — Black  horse  a  little  better;  pulse  60;  temperature 
103° ;  respirations  06. 

Treatment  continued. 

From  this  date  the  horse  very  slowly  mended.  He  was 
entirely  supported  by  hand  for  three  weeks,  as  he  would 
voluntarily  not  eat  anything. 

Medicinal  treatment  consisted  in  Potass.  Iod.,  tonics  and 
stimulants. 

In  a  month  from  this  date  he  was  convalescent,  and  in 
eight  weeks  was  sold  in  a  fair  for  £60,  and  afterwards  resold 
at  a  profit. 

General  remarks. — On  the  first  day  of  being  called  in,  as 
it  was  very  late  at  night,  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  as  to  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  outbreak  on  a  farm  which 
had  been  singularly  free  from  disease  for  many  years  past.  The 
animals  had  had  no  change  of  food,  which  consisted  of  oats, 
Indian  corn,  cut  oat-straw,  and  one  and  a  half  pound  of 
linseed  cake  per  day.  They  were  in  very  good  condition, 
and  had  been  worked  fairly.  The  stables  were  in  as  good 
sanitary  condition  as  the  generality  of  cart-horse  stables  in 
this  county.  In  fact,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food,  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  work,  accounted  for  the  disease.  There  only 
remained  the  drinking  water,  and  here  the  cause  was  found  ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  to  this  cause  we 
have  traced  innumerable  cases  of  outbreaks  of  disease,  whose 
origin  otherwise  might  have  been  put  down  to  atmospheric 
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influence,  contagion,  or  any  other  generally  supposed  fruitful 
source. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  drinking  water  was 
examined,  and  was  found  to  be  dirty  in  colour,  slightly  offen¬ 
sive  in  odour,  and  was  seen  to  contain  (under  a  pocket  lens) 
a  considerable  quantity  of  floating  matter.  On  our  object¬ 
ing  to  these  marked  characters  of  impurity,  the  owner  simply 
stated  that  the  horses  had  drunk  this  water  and  no  other 
for  several  years,  and  he  had  never  known  it  to  injure  them 
before,  therefore  he  thought  the  disease  could  not  be  due 
to  the  water.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  explanation, 
we  found  on  further  inquiry  that  this  water  came,  not  from 
a  spring,  but  from  a  moat  surrounding  the  house  ;  that  from 
this  moat  it  was  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  shallow  well 
situated  in  the  “  slack -yard,”  but  on  the  extreme  borders  of 
the  beast  crew,  and  that  from  the  well  it  was  pumped  into 
a  large  trough.  Now,  under  ordinary  conditions,  this  state 
of  things,  however  insanitary,  might  and  in  many  instances 
does  go  on  for  years  without  any  serious  bad  effects  ;  but 
beyond  this  it  was  found  that  the  owner  had  lambed  his 
ewes  in  the  stack-yard,  as  many  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  not  thinking  that  this  place  embraced  the  surface  of  the 
well,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  30th  that 
the  manure  and  other  decomposing  matter  connected  with  the 
parturition  of  many  sheep  were  removed.  Now,  considering 
that  the  weather  of  March,  1876,  in  this  county  was  excep¬ 
tional  for  the  immense  quantity  of  rain,  which  fell,  the 
leakage  into  the  well  of  decomposing  animal  matter  must 
have  been  excessive,  especially  as  the  well  was  only  covered 
by  a  few  inches  of  soil  over  some  wooden  planks. 

The  general  features  of  the  symptoms  were  essentially 
those  of  blood  poisoning,  as  proved  by  the  excessively  high 
temperature,  rapid  pulse,  and  subcutaneous  extravasation  of 
air.  Several  cases  very  similar  to  these  have  lately  proved  to 
us  the  deleterious  effect  that  impure  water  has  upon  the 
health  of  horses  ;  the  disease  generated  thereby  presenting 
symptoms  like  those  mentioned  above ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  that  in  but  few  of  the  outbreaks  have  the  pleuritic 
symptoms  been  absent  altogether.  The  temperature  is  uni¬ 
formly  high,  the  pulse  uniformly  rapid,  but  the  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  air  is  not  uniformly  present. 

The  majority  of  these  cases  are  very  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: — On  October  2nd,  1876,  we  were  called  to  Mr.  W — , s 
to  see  three  cart-horses,  in  which  the  high  temperature, 
rapid  pulse,  total  loss  of  appetite  and  extreme  debility, 
and  pleurisy,  were  well  established,  but  no  emphysema  was 
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present.  Discharge  from  nostrils  was  very  profuse.  All 
the  cases  recovered,  and  the  cause  was  found  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  leakage  into  the  well  of  organic  impurity  from  the 
crew-yard,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  well.  The  majority 
of  the  other  horses  in  the  same  stable,  and  which  had  the 
same  water,  were  affected  to  a  slighter  extent.  Their  sym¬ 
ptoms  were  confined  to  coughing,  running  at  the  nose,  sore 
throat,  with  loss  of  appetite. 

A  characteristic  of  this  disease  is  its  great  similarity  to 
influenza,  but  in  the  latter  the  temperature  is  rarely  so 
excessively  high  as  107°,  the  pleura  is  rarely  affected  to  the 
same  extent,  and  the  emphysema  is  still  more  rarely  present. 

As  regards  the  general  treatment,  the  whole  of  the  horses 
were  fed  at  first  on  oats,  linseed  cake,  bran,  roots,  and  grass ; 
afterwards  on  the  same  with  the  addition  of  hay.  They 
were  all  separated  off  into  different  compartments  of  the 
waggon  and  cart  houses  ;  in  fact  all  available  room  about 
the  premises  was  utilised  for  their  benefit.  Of  course  the 
bad  water  was  stopped,  and  other  brought  from  a  distance 
used  instead.  As  the  appetite  of  the  horses  was,  as  a  rule,  very 
bad,  the  three  worst  were  fed  by  hand  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  illness,  this  being  in  the  worst  horse  over  a  month. 
The  hot  and  wet  rug  we  believe  to  be  of  very  great  service.  It 
fixes  the  intercostal  spaces,  stops  the  grunting,  and  acts  more 
effectually  in  reducing  inflammatory  action  than  blistering 
or  other  active  measures  of  counter-irritation.  It  will 
keep,  if  properly  adjusted,  warm  enough  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  it  should  be  removed  and  applied  afresh. 
With  respect  to  medicines,  stimulants  and  tonics  are 
always  necessary,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  salicine,  quinine, 
and  the  vegetable  bitters,  being  essential.  Sulphite 
of  soda  we  have  derived  benefit  from  when  there  is  any 
emphysematous  swelling,  but  the  most  useful  agent  we 
believe  to  be  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  This  agent  acts 
as  an  antiseptic  and  tonic,  and  as  an  astringent  to  the 
small  blood-vessels,  thus  perhaps  preventing  decomposition 
and  extravasation  of  the  blood. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  a  great  matter  of  question 
whether  a  disease  producing  the  above-mentioned  symptoms, 
with  influenza  and  purpura,  are  not  all  one  and  the  same, 
produced  by  bad  sanitary  arrangements,  either  in  respect 
to  the  water  the  animals  drink,  the  air  they  breathe,  or  the 
food  they  consume.  In  all  three  diseases  the  temperature  is 
high,  the  pulse  rapid,  discharge  from  the  nostrils  great, 
appetite  bad,  and  debility  extreme,  with  more  or  less  affection 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  These,  then,  the  symptoms  of 
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influenza,  may  be  designated  the  first  stage;  these  symptoms 
with  the  addition  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  will  form  the 
second  stage,  or  the  disease  which  has  been  described  above ; 
and  more  or  less  all  these  symptoms  with  subcutaneous  ex¬ 
travasation,  characteristic  of  purpura,  will  make  the  third 
stage.  If  this  be  the  case  the  importance  of  the  subject  is 
much  increased,  as  it  affords  a  clue  to  the  preventive  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  commonest  disease,  influenza. 

In  fact,  we  always  treat  that  disease  as  being  due  to  some 
defect  in  the  water,  drainage,  or  food,  and  in  no  disease 
have  we  greater  success  in  quickly  stopping  its  progress, 
either  in  the  individual  animal  or  in  the  stable  to  which  it 
belongs. 


FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  SAND  ON  ANIMALS. 

By  D.  M.  Storrar,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Chester. 

Many  deaths  having  lately  occurred  in  this  district  as 
the  result  of  ingestion  of  sand,  I  thought  the  particulars 
of  the  cases  would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Veteri¬ 
narian,  not  that  I  have  any  special  treatment  to  advocate  or 
any  diagnostic  symptoms  to  describe,  for  all  treatment  was 
apparently  useless  in  every  case  and  the  symptoms  evinced 
were  merely  those  ordinarily  present,  viz.  subacute  abdominal 
pain  accompanied  with  obstinate  obstruction. 

Case  1. —  On  the  18th  of  December  a  client  of  ours  called 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  several  of  his  cows  “  badly 
staked — an  expression  which  is  used  in  Cheshire  to  desig¬ 
nate  every  ailment  which  has  for  one  of  its  symptoms  the 
non-evacuation  of  faeces.  He  also  informed  me  that  a  few 
days  previously  he  had  been  in  Liverpool  and  bought  a 
quantity  of  rice  chaff  (cheap)  for  bedding  purposes,  hut  on 
examining  it  at  home  it  looked  so  nice  and  sweet  that  he 
gave  some  of  it  to  his  cattle  to  eat ;  they  seemed  to  relish  it 
immensely  and  ate  a  great  quantity  of  it  along  with  cut  turnips 
and  mangolds. 

Thinking  that  their  rumens  had  become  overloaded  with 
the  rice  chaff,  I  prescribed  a  brisk  purge,  viz.  Sulph.  Mag. 
^xij,  Lini  Croton,  gr.  xxx,  Gent.  Rad.  Pulv.  ^ss,  for  each  ani¬ 
mal,  to  he  given  in  one  quart  of  treacle  gruel.  A  few  days 
after  he  again  called  to  say  that  no  improvement  was  visible 
in  the  cows,  only  one  or  two  out  of  a  dozen  having  been  acted 
on  by  the  purgative.  My  father  now  prescribed  Aram.  Carb.  in 
$ij  doses  three  times  a  day,  which  was  persisted  with  for  several 
days,  when  one  sank  and  died.  We,  of  course,  were  anxious 
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to  learn  the  cause  of  this  obstinate  constipation,  and  on  open¬ 
ing  the  rumen,  reticulum  and  omasum,  they  appeared  quite 
healthy  and  their  contents  moist,  but  on  opening  the  aboma¬ 
sum  we  found  it  firmly  impacted  with  a  heavy  red  loamy 
sand.  After  this  autopsy  little  hope  was  given  of  the  re¬ 
covery  of  many  of  the  animals.  Three  or  four  more  died  and 
seven  or  eight  were  slaughtered  to  prevent  their  dying,  all  of 
which  presented  the  same  'post-mortem  appearances. 

One  thing  which  puzzled  the  owner  was  how  some  of  the 
animals  which  had  eaten  the  largest  quantity  were  apparently 
none  the  worse ;  but  on  searching  for  the  cause  of  this  we 
found  some  sacks  of  the  chaff  to  be  entirely  free  of  sand,  while 
others  were  adulterated  to  an  enormous  extent. 

Case  2. — On  the  1st  of  January  I  was  summoned  to 
attend  some  few  miles  out  on  a  very  old  mare  which  was 
said  to  be  affected  with  colic.  I  found  her  suffering  from  sub¬ 
acute  abdominal  pain,  and  ascertained  that  she  had  suffered 
more  or  less  from  spasmodic  pains  for  two  days,  a  spasm  coming 
on  every  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  had  been 
feeding  on  bean  straw,  mangolds,  &c.  As  impaction  of  the 
bowels  with  the  coarse  bean  straw  evidently  was  present,  I 
administered  an  aloetic  purgative  in  conjunction  with  febri¬ 
fuges  and  sedatives  (her  owner  had  administered  an  olea¬ 
ginous  purgative  in  the  form  of  castor  oil,  bacon  fat,  &c., 
previous  to  my  visit),  I  also  gave  injections  and  ordered  a  little 
walking  exercise.  Next  day  I  again  visited  her  and  found  her 
much  in  the  same  condition  ;  pulse  weak,  70 ;  breath  fetid,  but 
extremities  moderately  warm.  I  gave  another  oleaginous  pur¬ 
gative,  with  a  sedative  ;  repeated  the  injection,  and  examined 
rectum.  I  also  ordered  walking  exercise  to  be  continued  for 
an  hour,  and  oatmeal  gruel  to  be  allowed  her  to  drink,  as  her 
thirst  was  great.  The  following  day  I  found  her  worse  ;  no 
appearance  of  any  alvine  evacuation,  other  symptoms  aggra¬ 
vated  ;  I  administered  another  oleaginous  purgative  and  febri¬ 
fuges  at  intervals,  but  without  effect.  Next  morning  (Sunday) 
I  received  intimation  that  she  was  dead.  On  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  I  proceeded  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  which 
soon  explained  the  cause  of  the  obstinate  obstruction.  At 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  I  found  about  a  foot  of  the 
intestine  tightly  packed  with  coarse  sand,  so  hard  that  at 
first  I  thought  it  was  one  large  calculus.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  intestines,  which  showed  signs  of  inflammation  at 
various  parts,  most  probably  due  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  sandy  particles,  the  other  organs  of  the  body  were 
perfectly  healthy.  I  found  on  inquiry  that  the  mare  was 
very  fond  of  mangolds,  and  had  eaten  large  quantities  of 
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them  ;  they  had  been  grown  on  sandy  land,  and  had  received 
no  cleaning  previously  to  being  given  to  her.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  this  was  the  source  whence  she  had  acquired  the 
sand. 

Case  3. — On  the  10th  of  February  a  butcher  called  at 
our  infirmary  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  tan- 
yard,  where  the  carcase  of  a  mare  he  had  bought  the  day 
before  at  a  farmer’s  sale  was  lying.  This  mare  was  known  to 
the  buyer  to  be  “  broken-winded,”  and  he  suspected  that  she 
had  been  “  drugged”  to  alleviate  her  breathing. 

He  added  that  he  noticed  on  bringing  her  home  some  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  sale  that  she  appeared  to  be  very  dull, 
hung  her  head,  and  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  walk ;  he, 
however,  did  not  pay  much  more  attention  to  these  things  ;  hut 
put  her  into  his  stable,  gave  her  a  bran  mash  and  left  her  for  the 
night.  Next  morning  his  man  came  with  the  information  that 
the  mare  was  dead  in  the  stall,  consequently  his  desire  that  I 
should  make  a  post-mortem  examination.  I  could  not  detect 
the  presence  of  any  drug.  There  were  inflammatory  patches 
throughout  the  course  of  the  intestines  as  far  as  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  where  I  found  a  large  impaction  of  coarse 
sand,  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  The  owner  was  rather 
disappointed  with  this  decision,  as  he  expected  to  find  that 
the  animal  had  been  drugged  to  death,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  raise  a  claim  for  compensation  against  the  seller. 

I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  food  the  animal 
had  been  fed  upon ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  had  been  a 
soft  succulent  diet,  probably  of  sandy  mangolds,  so  as  to  “get” 
her  up  for  sale. 

I  think  the  record  of  these  cases  will  suffice  to  show  the 
injurious  effects  which  sand  has  upon  the  cow  and  horse,  when 
taken  in  large  quantity,  and  the  necessity  of  warning  the 
owners  of  stock  against  feeding  with  unwashed  roots  which 
have  been  grown  on  sandy  soil. 

Since  forwarding  the  particulars  of  these  cases  I  have  to 
record  another  death  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels  caused 
by  the  presence  of  sand  in  some  cheap  flour  procured  from 
the  “  mills.”  The  symptoms  of  this  case  differed  only  from 
the  others  by  the  entire  cessation  of  faeces  being  preceded  by 
violent  diarrhoea,  evidently  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of 
the  offending  material.  Thinking  that  you  might  be  able 
to  publish  this  with  the  other  cases,  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  it.  I  only  made  the  post-mortem  this  morn¬ 
ing,  February  19th. 

[Many  years  since  when  residing  in  Suffolk  our  attention 
was  often  called  at  night  to  horses  suffering  from  acute  intes- 
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tinal  disease  which  had  journied  into  Yarmouth  during  the 
day  and  rested  pro  tem .  in  the  stables  of  Inns  the  stalls  of 
which  were  thickly  covered  with  sea-sand.  The  animals, 
tempted  no  doubt  by  the  salt  contained  in  the  sand,  had  freely 
partaken  of  it,  and  not  unfrequently  in  preference  to  their 
proper  food.  Death  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  serious  losses  often  occur  among 
sheep  from  partaking  of  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter 
when  folded  on  turnips  growing  on  sandy  land. — Eds.] 


Pathological  Contributions. 


GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

Glanders  and  Farcy  continue  to  prevail  to  a  very  serious 
extent  in  the  Metropolis,  especially  in  the  establishments  of 
contractors  and  cab  proprietors.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
in  numerous  instances  the  provisions  of  the  law  continue  to 
be  evaded,  despite  the  numerous  prosecutions  which  have 
taken  place.  This  highly  objectionable  state  of  things  is 
not  confined  to  the  Metropolis,  but  prevails  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  country.  Until  more  effective  measures  are 
adopted,  and  owners  of  horses  fully  understand  that  it  is  really 
to  their  interest  to  have  both  glandered  and  farcied  horses 
destroyed  immediately  on  the  detection  of  disease,  we  see 
little  hope  of  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  these 
loathsome  and  contagious  maladies. 


PROGRESS  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  GERMANY. 

With  reference  to  the  progress  of  cattle  plague  in  Germany 
the  following  information  has  been  obtained : — 

On  the  18th  of  January  the  disease  was  detected  in  an  ox 
in  the  slaughter-house  at  Berlin.  The  exit  from  the  cattle 
yard  of  ruminating  animals  and  swine  was,  therefore,  at 
once  put  a  stop  to. 

On  January  20th,  cattle  plague  was  detected  at  Klein 
Mochbern,  near  Breslau,  on  a  farm  with  a  stock  of  thirty-two 
head  of  cattle. 

On  the  22nd  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  in  Altona  in  two 
stalls  containing  thirty  head  of  cattle  and  nine  sheep ; 
another  outbreak  occurred  at  Leuthen,  in  the  circle  of  Neu- 
markl,  in  the  government  district  of  Breslau,  in  a  stock  of 
nine  head  of  cattle. 
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On  the  23rd,  cattle  plague  was  observed  at  Schmiedefeld 
near  Breslau  in  a  farm  with  three  head  of  cattle. 

On  the  20th,  the  disease  appeared  in  a  stall  belonging  to 
the  Hamburg  Market,  containing  twenty  head  of  cattle. 

On  the  22nd,  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  the  Elba  island 
of  “  Grosse  Veddel”  on  premises  containing  ninety  head  of 
cattle,  all  of  which  were  slaughtered. 

On  the  9th  February,  further  outbreaks  occurred  near 
Hamburg,  359  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  ;  all  the  stalls 
destroyed  and  the  cattle  market  pavement  turned  up  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet. 

The  cases  of  cattle  plague  which  have  occurred  in  several 
cattle  stalls  situated  in  the  town  of  Emden  have  hitherto 
been  limited  to  those  localities,  and  stringent  measures  have 
at  once  been  taken  by  the  local  and  provincial  authorities  to 
prevent  the  further  spreading  of  the  disease. 

On  5th  February  cattle  plague  was  discovered  amongst 
twenty-two  cattle  in  a  train  at  Cologne,  which  had  left 
Dresden  on  the  30th  inst.,  and  arrived  at  Cologne  on  the  1st. 

On  the  7th  February,  the  disease  appeared  at  Preslau  near 
Potsdam  in  a  farm  yard  amongst  sixteen  cattle  brought  from 
the  slaughter-house  at  Berlin  before  it  was  declared  infected, 
and  closed.  Cattle  plague  appeared  at  Emden  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hanover  on  the  same  day  in  two  stalls  occupied  by 
twenty-six  cattle  brought  from  the  Berlin  Market. 

The  inquiries  which  have  been  made  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  plague  was  introduced  point  most 
positively  to  the  smuggling  of  infected  cattle  over  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontier  by  a  cattle  dealer  in  Roseburg,  in  Upper  Silesia. 

In  order  to  guard  against  further  violations  of  the  law, 
already  existing  since  the  year  1873,  prohibiting  the  import 
and  transit  of  cattle  from  Russia,  the  frontier  control  has 
been  rendered  more  severe,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
same  more  fully,  the  aid  of  the  military  has  been  requisi¬ 
tioned  for  the  more  specially  threatened  districts. 


OUTBREAKS  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON, 
ESSEX  AND  YORKSHIRE. 

On  January  30th,  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  a  dairy  in 
Gill  Street,  Limehouse,  and  the  animals  were  at  once  de¬ 
stroyed  uuder  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Works  as  the  local 
authority  for  the  Metropolis.  Since  the  detection  of  the 
disease  in  Limehouse,  cases  of  cattle  plague  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  ten  other  cowsheds  in  Poplar,  Blackwall,  Mill- 
wall,  Stepney  and  Hackney,  and  also  three  sheds  in  Strat- 
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ford  and  Canning  Town,  in  Essex,  close  to  the  metropolitan 
boundary. 

In  every  case,  we  believe,  the  diseased  animals  and  those 
in  the  same  shed  have  been  slaughtered,  and  active  measures 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease. 

On  Saturday  February  17th,  cattle  plague  was  detected  in 
five  cows  in  a  dairy  in  Hill  Street,  Hull ;  the  animals  were 
immediately  slaughtered  and  buried ;  on  the  following  day 
two  more  cows  were  attacked,  and  it  was  then  decided  to 
slaughter  all  the  animals  in  the  shed.  Two  further  cases 
of  the  disease  have  occurred  in  dairies  in  Hull,  one  in  Ade¬ 
laide  Street,  and  a  third  in  Hill  Street ;  these  three  cowsheds 
were  close  together.  On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
dairyman  in  Pease  Street  had  got  rid  of  all  his  cows,  but 
it  is  not  known  where  the  animals  were  sent. 

With  the  view  to  meet  the  emergency  Orders  of  Council 
have  been  passed  prohibiting  the  holding  of  market  except 
by  licence  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  the  East  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire  the  local  authorities  have  been  empowered  to  stop  fairs 
and  markets,  and  to  prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle  into  or 
within  their  districts. 

The  removal  of  cattle  out  of  the  Metropolis  was  prohibited 
immediately  on  the  discovery  of  cattle  plague  in  Limehouse. 

Although  we  cannot  hope  that  the  cattle  plague  is  yet 
stamped  out,  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  have  appa¬ 
rently  kept  it  in  check,  and  if  all  the  local  authorities  in  the 
country  would  act  on  the  advice  which  has  been  given  to  them, 
and  institute  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
stock  in  each  district,  we  should  soon  be  relieved  from  all 
further  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  possible  spreading  of 
the  disorder  in  places  where  its  presence  is  not  suspected. 
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Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  January,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  oft 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise.  j;  § 

i  ; 


SCHEDULED  COUNTRIES 
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*  Healthy  Animals  ’  means  Animals  which  were  not  found  to  be  diseased  on  inspection  on  landing. 


UNSCHEDULED  COUNTRIES. 
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Veterinary  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 
February  8th,  1877. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


VERMINOUS  BRONCHITIS  IN  DOGS. 

By  an  interesting  communication  received  from  Dr.  William 
Osier,  and  dated  from  McGill  College,  Montreal,  February  4th, 
we  learn  that  “quite  a  number  of  cases  have  occurred”  in  which 
ct  pups  at  the  kennels  55  of  that  city  have  been  attacked  with 
lung  disease  of  a  parasitic  nature,  several  of  the  victims  having 
perished.  In  his  letter  Dr.  Osier  states  that  “  neither  Cob- 
bold  nor  any  of  the  writers”  whose  treatises  are  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  make  any  mention  of  the  occurrence  of  a  bronchial 
strongyle  in  the  dog.  This  is  doubtless  quite  correct,  but  our 
colleague,  Dr.  Cobbold,  states  to  us  that  one  such  instance 
has  been  verbally  brought  under  his  notice,  though  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  thoroughly  convincing.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  Dr.  Osier  is  now  in  actual  possession  of  a  private 
“  record  of  post  mortems,  with  description  and  figures  of  the 
worms  ”  in  the  cases  alluded,  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest;  not  only  because  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  no 
such  cases  affecting  the  dog  have  hitherto  been  placed  for¬ 
mally  on  record ;  but  because  it  puts  an  end  to  the  doubts  we 
have  long  entertained  on  this  subject.  Moreover,  the  further 
publication  of  the  facts  in  question  will  not  merely  form  a 
novel  contribution  to  canine  pathology,  but  will  at  the  same 
time  extend  our  knowledge  of  that  class  of  affections  which 
have  been  so  long  and  so  vaguely  classed  as  “  husk”  or  hoose 
in  ruminating  animals.  Even  if  the  particular  parasites  which 
Dr.  Osier  proposes  to  describe  in  our  pages  should  not  prove 
to  be  entirely  new  to  science,  still  the  record,  however  brief, 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  may  turn  out  that 
some  of  the  various  species  of  parasite  known  to  attack  the 
lungs  of  other  carnivora  are  either  identical  with  or  closely 
allied  to  the  parasites  now  found  in  the  pulmonary  organs  of 
the  dog.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  decided  until  Dr.  Osier 
furnishes  us  with  the  particulars  kindly  promised. — Eds. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Death  of  a  Valuable  Shorthorn. — The  Earl  of  Bec- 
tive  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  tuberculosis  the  famous 
shorthorn  cow.  Tenth  Duchess  of  Geneva,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  lordship  at  the  New  York  Mills  sale,  U.S.,  in 
1873,  for  over  6000  guineas.  The  Duchess  has  left  of  her 
breed  one  bull  and  three  heifers,  the  youngest  of  which  is 
stated  to  be  especially  worthy  of  the  handsome  dam. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

The  recent  outbreaks  of  cattle  plague  in  London  and 
Hull  afford  further  illustrations  of  the  risks  which  are  in¬ 
curred  when  animals  affected  or  even  infected  with  cattle 
plague  are  landed  at  any  of  our  ports,  notwithstanding  that 
the  animals  are  all  slaughtered  within  a  defined  area. 

Before  the  cargo  of  thirty-nine  plague-infected  cattle 
was  landed  at  Deptford,  some  beasts,  it  is  said,  from  the 
same  stable,  in  Hamburg,  were  shipped  to  Hull.  In  fact, 
cattle  from  Hamburg  were  landed  at  that  port  on  January 
12th  and  14th.  The  inspector  did  not  satisfy  himself  of  the 
existence  of  cattle  plague,  but  the  animals  were  suffering  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  in 
some  the  virus  of  cattle  plague  was  then  at  work,  although 
the  fact  of  another  disease  being  present  in  a  palpable  form 
might  have  prevented  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  more 
serious  malady.  We  have  met  with  instances  of  the  com¬ 
plication  of  cattle  plague  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
also  with  pleuro-pneumonia ;  and  the  existence  of  either 
of  these  affections  would  render  the  detection  of  cattle  plague 
in  the  incipient  stage  very  difficult,  especially  when  there 
were  no  particular  circumstances  to  excite  suspicion. 

In  the  case  of  the  Deptford  cargo  there  was  no  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  as  many  of  the  cattle  were 
suffering  from  cattle  plague  in  its  last  stage  ;  but  both  at 
Deptford  and  Hull  animals  from  Germany  could  only  be 
landed  for  slaughter,  and  the  fact  of  the  disease  having  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  defined  area  in  one  case, 
and  the  probability  of  the  same  thing  having  occurred  in  the 
other,  go  to  prove  that  the  dangers  from  mediate  infection 
are  more  imminent  than  has  generally  been  allowed. 

In  the  new  light  which  recent  events  have  thrown  on 
the  subject  of  meat  supply,  stock-owners  have  considerably 
modified  their  views,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  system 
of  slaughtering  fat  stock  at  the  port  of  landing,  once  so 
persistently  demanded,  is  no  longer  the  object  to  be  sought 
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for.  On  the  contrary,  the  scheme  has  more  than  once 
lately  been  denounced  as  incomplete  —  a  view  in  which 
we  concur,  one,  indeed,  which  we  have  always  advocated. 
Universal  slaughter  we  apprehend  to  mean  general  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  exporter  as  to  the  state 
of  health  of  the  animals  which  he  would  send  us,  and  so 
far  from  expecting  greater  security  from  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  we  have  always  contended  that  the  risks  of  the 
introduction  of  cattle  plague  would  be  considerably  increased. 
It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  happened  if 
the  Bill  which  was  introduced  some  years  ago  by  Lord  "Robert 
Montagu  had  passed,  and  extensive  provisions  had  been 
made  at  different  ports  for  the  lairage  and  slaughter  of 
foreign  stock  ;  the  measure  would  certainlv  have  failed  to 
secure  us  against  the  introduction  of  cattle  plague  by  the 
agency  of  individuals  and  substances  which  had  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  diseased  animals,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
would  have  had' the  poor  consolation  of  knowing  that  they 
had  gained  all  they  demanded  without  attaining  the  object 
which  they  sought.  Now  they  are  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  whole  subject  on  a  new  basis  ;  and  we  can  without 
hesitation  concur  in  the  opinion  that  total  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  stock  will  afford  the  greatest 
attainable  security  against  the  introduction  of  contagious 
disease.  Whether  or  not  this  security  may  be  too  dearly 
purchased  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be  fully  discussed 
by  the  Legislature,  before  the  extreme  measures  which  are 
now  being  advocated-  can  be  adopted. 


BOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Report  oe  the  Veterinary  Committee. 

Colonel  Kingscote  reported7  that  the  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  M.P., 
had  been  elected  chairman  for  1877.  Out  of  the  nine  candidates 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  Society’s  medals  and  prizes  four  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  examination,  and  the  following  was  the 
report  of  the  examiners : — 

We  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
to  test  the  qualifications  of  the  gentlemen  eligible  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  your  Society  to  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  for  proficiency  in  the  pathology,  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment 
(preventive  and  curative)  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  have  the  honour  to 
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report  that  we  have  adjudicated  the  prizes  as  below,  and  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  candidates  acquitted  themselves 
entirely  to  our  satisfaction,  especially  with  respect  to  the  practical  exami¬ 
nation.  ("Robert  L.  Hunt. 

(Signed)  j  Thos.  Walton  Mayer. 

(.Han.  Gresswell. 

Alex.  B.  Daniel,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town — First  Prize, 
£20  and  Gold  Medal. 

M.  C.  Yaxley,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk — Second  Prize,  £10  and  Silver 
Medal. 

F.  Smith,  Brunswick  Villa,  Shooter’s  Hill— Third  Prize,  £5  and  Bronze 
Medal. 

The  committee  recommended  that  £34  13s.  be  paid  to  the  ex¬ 
aminers  for  fees  and  expenses,  that  cheques  be  drawn  for  the 
amount  of  the  prizes,  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
have  the  medals  prepared.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  examiners 
in  reference  to  the  arrangements  for  the  examination  was  referred 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  - 

The  committee  moved  for  a  grant  not  exceeding  £250  for 
veterinary  purposes  during  the  year  1877.  Mr.  Duguid  laid 
before  the  committee  the  following- report  on  the  recent  outbreak 
of  the  cattle  plague  : — 

“  For  some  time  previous  to  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  a 
cargo  of  animals  suffering  from  cattle  plague,  Germany  had  been 
what  is  termed  a  scheduled  country  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  cattle  coming  from  German  ports 
could  only  be  landed  at  the  respective  defined  parts  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ports : — Glasgow,  Goole,  Grimsby,  Hartlepool,  Hull,  Little- 
hampton,  London,  Middlesborough,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Plymouth,  Shields  (North),  Southampton,  Sunderland,  where  they 
were  to  be  slaughtered. 

“  The  first  of  the  recent  outbreaks  of  cattle  plague  in  Germany 
was  on  the  Polish  frontier  in  Upper  Silesia.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  cattle  plague  was  discovered  at  Hamburg,  said  to  have 
been  brought  there  by  infected  cattle  via  Berlin.  On  the  12th 
January,  a  cargo  of  forty  cattle,  already  infected,  had  been 
shipped  for  Deptford,  and  arrived  there  on  the  15th.  One  had 
died  during  the  passage,  and  more  soon  died  after  their  arrival. 

“The  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  these  animals,  had  warned  the  port-  inspectors 
to  keep  careful  watch  over  all  importations  of  German  cattle,  and 
at  Deptford  the  inspector  detected  the  disease,  and  communicated 
the  fact  at  once  to  the  chief  inspector  of  the  department. 

“  An  order  was  passed  by  the  Lords  6f  the  Council,  and 
published  in  a  supplement  of  the  London  Gazette  of  January  16th, 
bv  which  sheep  and  goats  imported  from  Germany  were  placed 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  had  previously  applied  to  cattle. 

“  In  a  letter  to  the  Times ,  dated  Hamburg,  Jan.  15th,'  it  was 
stated  that  on  Saturday,  January  13th,  a  train  of  about  100  oxen 
arrived  from  Goslar,  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  for  shipment  to 
London.  The  beasts  were  found  ill  by  the  town  veterinary  in- 
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spector,  and  on  the  14th  rinderpest  of  an  aggravated  form  broke 
out  among  them,  so  it  is  said.  They  have  all  been  killed,  and 
the  carcases  destroyed.  The  street  in  which  the  stable  they  were 
kept  in  was  situated  has  been  cut  off  from  all  communication, 
and  a  cordon  of  soldiers  placed  to  guard  it. 

J£  A  Reuter’s  telegram,  dated  Berlin,  January  17th  (evening), 
says : — ‘  The  Official  Gazette  announces  an  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  on  the  property  belonging  to  the  Concordia  sugar  re¬ 
finery,  near  Brieg,  in  the  province  of  Silesia.’ 

“  On  account  of  the  further  extension  of  the  disease  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  possibility  that  infected  cattle  might  be  passed 
hitherwards  through  Belgium  and  Trance,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  passed  and  published  on  the  19th  January,  whereby  those 
countries  were  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  Germany, 
the  governments  of  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  being  at  the 
same  time  informed  that  those  countries  would  be  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  unless  they  prohibited  the  importation 
and  transit  of  animals  from  Germany.  Subsequently  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  make  the  regulation  apply  to  both 
Denmark  and  Holland. 

“  As  soon  as  cattle  plague  was  detect  ed  in  the  cargo  of  animals 
that  arrived  at  Deptford  on  the  15th  January,  they  were  isolated, 
and  locked  in  one  detached  block  of  buildings  where  no  one 
could  enter  or  leave  without  the  sanction  of  the  market  super¬ 
intendent.  A  wide  roadway  separated  this  from  any  other  portion 
of  the  market,  in  addition  to  which  quantities  of  quicklime  were 
placed  at  the  different  doors,  so  that  any  one  entering  or  leaving 
the  premises  must  walk  through  it.  On  the  following  day  the 
work  of  slaughter  and  the  destruction  of  the  carcases  was  com¬ 
menced.  Special  men  were  told  off  for  the  purpose,  and  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  building  without  changing  their  clothes  ; 
and  a  fumigator  was  at  work  disinfecting  the  clothes  they  had 
worn  while  at  work.  The  mode  of  destroying  the  carcases 
adopted  was  to  quarter  them  and  subject  them  to  the  prolonged 
action  of  steam  in  a  large  iron  cylinder,  until  very  little  of  the 
carcase  remained. 

“  On  visiting  the  market  on  January  18th,  I  considered,  from 
the  precautions  taken,  there  was  no  chance  of  the  malady  spread¬ 
ing,  and  that,  as  had  been  the  case  before,  in  1872,  when  cattle 
affected  with  rinderpest  were  landed  at  Deptford,  the  contagion 
never  spread  beyond  the  market.  In  the  present  instance  we 
have  been  more  unfortunate,  and  cattle  plague  now  exists  among 
dairy-cows  in  the  Limehouse  district. 

“  The  District  Inspector  being  informed  by  a  dairyman  of  the 
existence  of  a  rapidly  spreading  disease  among  his  cows,  found  on 
visiting  the  place  that  a  number  of  them  were  suffering  from 
cattle  plague,  and  communicated  the  fact  to  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  whole  of  the  animals 
were  at  once  slaughtered  and  the  destruction  of  the  carcases 
commenced. 
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“  An  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  and  came  into  operation  on 
February  1st,  prohibiting  the  mvoement  from  the  metropolis  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  A  circular  letter  was  also  sent  advising 
the  local  authorities  of  the  fact,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
that  none  but  the  most  efficient  inspectors  be  employed  at  the 
present  crisis. 

“  The  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of  Friday,  February 
2nd,  contained  a  further  Order  in  Council  to  take  effect  on  the  * 
4th,  prohibiting  the  holding  of  all  markets  or  sales  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  within  the  metropolis,  except  as  follows  : — 

“  1.  Cattle,  sheep,  or  goats  belonging  to  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  premises  not  in  an  infected  place  may  be  sold  on  those 
premises  if  they  are  not  affected  with  cattle  plague,  and  have 
been  on  those  premises  not  less  than  twenty-eight  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  sale. 

“  2.  Markets  and  sales  may  be  held  under  the  licence  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

“  The  order  also  enjoins  that  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  market,  the  holding  of  which  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  for  immediate  slaughter  is  licensed  by  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  may  be  kept  alive  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  and  no  longer,  and 
that  the  owner,  consignee,  or  other  person  exposing  in  a  licensed 
market  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats,  shall,  at  his  own  expense,  mark 
them  as  follows  : — Cattle — by  clipping  the  hair  off  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  by  clipping  a  broad  arrow,  about  five  inches  long,  on  the 
left  quarter.  Sheep  and  Goats — by  clipping  a  broad  arrow  on  the 
•forehead. 

“  Up  to  the  evening  of  February  5th  the  disease  had  appeared 
in  five  dairies  in  the  Limehouse  district,  but  no  case  had  appeared 
in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.” 

Colonel  Kingscote  having  moved  the  adoption  of  this  report, 
the  President  asked  Professor  Brown  to  favour  the  Council  with 
a  statement  in  reference  to  the  recent  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague. 

Professor  Brown  thereupon  stated  that,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
thirty-nine  animals  had  arrived  from  Hamburg  in  the  £  Castor,’ 
and  were  landed  at  the  Deptford  foreign  cattle  market,  a  place 
which  was  particularly  adapted  for  its  purpose — viz.  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  slaughter,  within  its  limits,  of  cattle  arriving  from 
scheduled  foreign  countries.  Ho  difficulty  was  experienced  there 
in  dealing  with  these  cattle.  Those  that  did  not  die  of  the 
disease  were  killed,  and  all  the  carcases  were  put  in  iron  digesters, 
and  subjected  to  steam  at  a  temperature  of  400  degrees ;  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  place  in  which  these  cattle  had  been 
received.  However,  on  January  29th,  a  disease  of  a  suspicious 
nature  was  discovered  in  a  dairy  at  Limehouse,  and  when  he  in¬ 
spected  the  animals  on  "Wednesday,  31st,  at  noon,  be  had  no 
doubt  this  was  an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague.  In  less  than  four 
hours  from  the  fact  being  established  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Government  prohibiting  the  movement  of  cattle  and  sheep  out 
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of  the  metropolis.  Since  then,  up  to  last  night  (Feb.  6th),  cattle 
plague  has  manifested  itself  in  seven  other  dairies,  all  within  a 
limited  district,  bounded  by  the  Limehouse  canal,  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  river  Lea,  and  therefore,  in  fact,  forming  a  kind 
of  island.  Since  the  order  just  mentioned  was  issued  others  have 
been  enacted  with  a  view  of  stopping  sales  in  the  various  lairs 
and  markets  of  the  metropolis  except  by  special  licence.  The 
metropolitan  market  at  Islington  and  the  Deptford  foreign  market 
have  been  licensed  for  the  purpose  of  such  sales,  and  it  is  not 
contemplated  at  present  to  license  any  other  places  for  the  sale 
of  sheep  or  cattle  within  the  metropolitan  area.  All  animals 
sold  in  the  metropolitan  market  will  be  marked  for  immediate 
slaughter,  and  all  animals  landed  at  Deptford  are  slaughtered 
within  the  limits  of  the  market.  The  Government  had  received 
the  usual  complaints  from  persons  interested  in  the  trade;  but 
they  had  firmly  determined  not  to  allow  of  any  relaxation  of 
the  regulations  which  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  impose 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  spread  of  cattle  plague  into  the 
country. 

Earl  Spencer  expressed  his  faith  in  the  skill  and  experience  of 
Professor  Brown,  and  his  satisfaction  at  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  veterinary  department  in  stopping  the  exit  of  cattle 
out  of  the  London  area,  and  restricting  the  markets  at  which  cattle 
could  be  sold  within  that  area.  The  powers  of  the  Privy  Council 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  measures  that 
were  necessary,  but  it  was  important  that  every  local  authority 
should  take  time  by  the  forelock,  with  the  view  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  detection  of  disease  in  their  districts,  should  it  appear. 
He  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  local  authorities  in  the  various 
districts  had  already  done.  In  the  circular  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  Veterinary  Department,  a  most  serious  announce¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  viz. — That  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
some  infected  animals  had  gone  out  of  London  before  the  cordon 
had  been  drawn,  and  he  would  like  to  have  some  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  that  statement.  He  trusted  that  every  member  of 
the  Council  would  go  back  determined  to  obtain  such  regula¬ 
tions  being  enacted  in  his  district  as  would  enable  them  to 
detect  at  once  any  outbreak  of  cattle  plague.  If  any  special  steps 
were  necessary,  the  local  authorities  ought  to  be  informed  of 
them,  and  great  weight  would  attach  to  any  representation  which 
might  be  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

Mr.  Dent  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  Professor  Brown 
at  the  head  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  eulogised  the  promptness  and  determination  which  had  been 
shown  in  dealing  with  this  outbreak  of  cattle  plague.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Committee  of  the  West  Eiding  of 
Yorkshire,  he  had,  on  receipt  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Department,  summoned  a  meeting,  which  will  take  place 
to-morrow,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would  take  steps  with  a  view 
to  the  detection  of  disease  and  the  prevention  of  its  extension, 
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should  it  break  out,  identical  with  those  which  were  adopted 
during  the  last  outbreak. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Martin , 

Professor  Brown  stated  with  reference  to  the  remark  in  the 
late  circular — that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  some  infected 
animals  had  gone  from  London  into  the  country — the  suspicion 
which  he  then  had  had  not  been  confirmed.  The  principle  on 
which  he  acted  was,  that  the  slightest  rumour  required  to  be 
considered,  judging  from  the  facts  relating  to  the  last  outbreak, 
when  the  plague  had  been  six  weeks  in  the  East  Biding  of  York¬ 
shire  before  its  existence  became  known.  As  regards  this  out¬ 
break,  he,  on  learning  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  in  Germany, 
immediately  telegraphed  to  every  inspector  on  the  coast,  and  that 
action  contributed  to  the  immediate  detection  of  the  disease  at 
Deptford  market.  Soon  afterwards  he  ascertaind  that  some 
animals  had  been  removed  from  a  shed  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
whereupon  he  sent  to  every  inspector  in  the  country.  However, 
the  man  from  whose  shed  these  cattle  had  gone  had  no  trace  of 
disease  on  his  premises  ;  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  fat  cattle 
sent,  bond  fide ,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

He  wished  to  suggest  to  the  Council  that  although  under  these 
circumstances  the  alarm  may  be  false,  it  is  far  better  to  give  it 
than  that  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  should 
exist  for  a  moment.  He  trusted  that  farmers  would  be  cautious 
not  to  get  manure  from  the  metropolitan  district.  Some  manure 
from  Limehouse  had,  he  ascertained,  been  sent  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Barking  Creek,  but  the  manure  had  been  found,  and 
steps  had  been  taken  that  it  should  not  be  removed,  and  that 
it  should  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  provide  against  any  danger  arising 
from  it.  He  proposed  still  to  go  on  with  the  system  which  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  to  give  every  information  possible  to  the 
public  through  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Bowen  Jones  thought  that  they  had  heard  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  statement  from  Professor  Brown,  but  it  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  Privy  Council  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  and  although  he  had  great  faith  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  resolution  of  the  Professor,  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  try  and  insist  upon  more  stringent 
regulations  being  adopted,  both  in  the  kingdom  itself  and  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  The  insidious  nature 
of  cattle  plague  was  perfectly  appalling  to  stock-owners,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  new  system  of  importing  dead  meat  from 
America,  he  thought  they  might  justly  insist,  with  regard  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle,  that  they  should  be  slaughtered 
either  at  the  port  of  landing  or  debarcation. 

Mr.  Booth ,  as  one  of  those  most  interested  in  the  cattle  trade, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bowen  Jones.  He  feared  that  there  were  very 
lax  methods  of  inspection  on  the  Continent,  and  he  understood 
that  the  owner  of  these  infected  animals  had  telegraphed  to 
his  agent  to  slaughter  them  immediately  after  arrival.  He 
thought  that  further  steps  were  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  importation  of  diseases,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Council  would  memorialise  the  Government  to  stop  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  live-stock  from  all  European  parts. 

Professor  Brown  explained  that  according  to  the  existing  law 
all  animals  from  scheduled  countries  are  now  slaughtered  at 
the  port  of  landing,  but  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  at  Lime- 
house  proved  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
disease  from  the  defined  part  of  the  port.  He  had  obtained 
from  the  master  of  the  £  Castor  ’  the  certificate  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspector,  dated  January  12th,  certifying  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  animals  which  arrived  here  infected  with  cattle  plague  were 
free  from  disease  when  inspected,  although  at  that  very  moment 
some  of  them  must  have  been  dying  of  rinderpest.  One  of 
them  actually  died  on  the  passage,  and  twenty-seven  out  of  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  died  at  Deptford  before  the  slaughtermen 
could  do  their  work.  He  had  ascertained  that  some  animals  from 
the  same  man’s  stables,  at  Hamburg,  including  some  sheep,  had 
been  landed  at  Hull,  but  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  broken 
out  amongst  the  sheep,  they  were  all  slaughtered,  and  all  but 
two  cattle  had  likewise  been  slaughtered  in  Hull.  These  two 
went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  but  no  trace  of  disease 
had  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  that  neighbourhood,  notwith¬ 
standing  most  careful  inquires. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Torr ,  M.P. ,  as  to  what  had  been  done  with  the 
ship  that  brought  the  diseased  animals, 

Professor  Brown  said  that  the  ship  went  from  Deptford  to  the 
wharf  belonging  to  her  owners.  Afterwards,  when  the  cattle 
plague  had  been  discovered,  the  Veterinary  Department  caused 
the  vessel  to  be  disiufected  under  the  inspection  of  one  of  their 
own  officers.  The  department  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  ship 
from  being  immediately  used  again  for  the  carrying  of  cattle,  but 
the  owners  had  voluntarily  guaranteed  not  to  use  it  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  for  another  month.  One  difficulty,  no  doubt,  is  that  the 
ship,  after  landing  an  infected  cargo,  may  go  to  another  wharf, 
and  the  infection  may  be  distributed  by  means  of  the  manure  of 
the  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  passengers  and  crew. 

Mr.  Bandell  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  more  they  heard 
the  more  hopeless  their  condition  appeared  to  be  without  more 
stringent  regulations.  He  thought  the  time  had  come  to  speak 
with  no  uncertain  voice  to  the  Government.  All  fat  animals 
ought  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing,  and  an  efficient 
quarantine  of  all  store  animals  ought  to  be  enforced.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  which  was  formerly  feared  that  would  attend  the  transport¬ 
ing  of  carcases  had  disappeared  now  that  dead  meat  could  be 
imported  from  America,  pnd  the  Aberdeenshire  farmers  had  for 
years  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a  dead  meat  trade  with 
London.  The  English  farmer  did  not  fear  the  importation  of 
carcases,  but  they  did  fear  the  danger  of  importing  foreign  diseases. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  remarked  that  Professor  Brown’s  reply  to 
Mr.  Torr  made  the  matter  more  serious  than  it  had  appeared 
before,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Kandell  did  not  go  far  enough 
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Dy  stipulating  for  killing  fat  animals  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
He  would  kill  all  fat  cattle  on  the  other  side,  at  any  rate  as  a 
temporary  measure. 

Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  practical  issue,  then 
moved  the  following  resolution  : 

“  That  a  memorial  be  presented  by  this  Council  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  impressing  upon  it  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  live  cattle  to  this  country,  as  a  temporary  measure  ; 
and  that  uniform  and  compulsory  measures  shall  be  enforced 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases 
in  cattle. 

Mr.  Bent  considered  that  store  cattle  were  as  dangerous 
vehicles  for  conveying  disease  as  fat  cattle,  and  that  quarantine 
stations  were  hotbeds  of  disease.  He  was  not,  however,  prepared 
to  vote  for  any  such  interference  with  the  trade  as  Mr.  Bowen 
Jones  proposed. 

Mr.  Booth  seconded  Mr.  Jones’s  resolution. 

Earl  Spencer  asked  the  Council  to  consider  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  pass  any  resolution  at  the  present  moment.  Bor 
himself,  he  had  complete  faith  in  the  powers  which  the  Govern- 
ment  possessed,  and  if  the  Council  passed  such  a  resolution  as 
that  before  them  it  would  look  like  wishing  to  legislate  in  a  panic, 
before  we  knew  whether  the  means  already  in  our  possession  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  would  move,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  question  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Bent  seconded  the  amendment.  In  his  opinion  the 
Government  had  acted  very  promptly,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Council  would  not  give  a  hasty  vote.  There  was  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  there  was  danger  in  the  foreign  cattle  trade,  but  the 
proposed  remedy  of  importing  dead  meat  had  not  yet  been  tried 
for  very  long — in  fact,  the  American  trade  had  only  existed  during 
the  winter  months.  The  previous  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in 
the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire  had  been  quickly  suppressed,  and 
this  present  outbreak  had  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  metropolitan 
area.  Therefore,  he  would  prefer  to  postpone  coming  to  any 
decision  until  the  next  meeting. 

Earl  Eaversham  stated  that  it  would  be  little  consolation  to 
those  who  may  lose  their  cattle  to  be  told  that  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions  the  outbreaks  had  been  suppressed.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  precautions  and  regulations  which  had  been  taken  were 
not  sufficient,  and  that  more  stringent  measures  were  necessary. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  that  the  Government  ought 
to  prohibit  the  trade  in  cattle  from  foreign  countries. 

Colonel  Kingscote  was  of  opinion  that  delays  are  dangerous. 
The  disease  in  question  was  the  most  insidious  of  all  contagious 
cattle  diseases.  The  Government  had  already  done  its  utmost 
to  prevent  its  extension,  and  as  Parliament  was  about  to  meet,  if 
the  Government  wanted  more  powers  the  Council  would  strengthen 
their  hands  in  applying  to  Parliament  for  them,  by  passing  a 
resolution  at  once  instead  of  waiting  for  another  month. 
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Professor  Brown  stated  that  the  Government  had  already  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  of  live  animals,  and  also  of  dead  meat, 
from  countries  in  which  cattle  plague  existed,  or  in  which  it  may 
be  likely  to  appear.  If  the  Council  asked  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  prohibit  importation  from  all  foreign 
countries,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Council  would  meet  with  a 
negative  reply.  The  subject  was  a  very  large  one,  and  could  not 
be  adequately  discussed  in  the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council ;  but  he  might  mention  as  an  example  that  Denmark  and 
Holland  had  in  force  the  most  stringent  regulations  in  accordance 
with  an  international  agreement,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  protect 
themselves.  They  do  not  allow  any  ruminating  animal  whatever 
to  pass  their  frontiers  either  dead  or  alive,  and  not  even  a  cat  or 
a  dog  can  go  into  those  countries  without  being  first  disinfected. 
Therefore,  there  seems  no  reason  why  importation  from  such 
countries  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
importation  as  a  whole  is  quite  impossible.  With  regard  to 
Belgium  and  Germany,  that  prohibition  has  already  been  made, 
and  not  only  live  cattle,  but  also  flesh,  hides,  hoofs,  hay,  and 
other  articles,  are  prohibited  from  being  landed  in  England, 
while  the  custom-house  officers  will  not  even  allow  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  bones  from  the  countries  mentioned.  If  an  outbreak  of 
cattle  plague  should  occur  in  any  of  the  countries  not  already 
scheduled,  our  consuls  are  on  the  alert,  and  immediate  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  forwarded,  and  the  Government  would  then  pro¬ 
hibit  all  importation  from  such  countries. 

Mr.  Torr  urged  the  necessity  of  unanimity  on  the  Council. 
With  that  view  he  suggested  that  any  representation  would  have 
much  more  force  if  made  in  the  event  of  an  increase  of  the  present 
outbreak,  as  they  could  truly  say  that  they  had  at  first  forborne 
to  press  the  Government  in  view  of  the  measures  already  taken 
by  them,  but  that  in  face  of  the  extension  of  the  disease,  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  unanimously  urge  certain  measures  upon  the 
Government.  Such  a  memorial  would,  no  doubt,  have  far  greater 
force  than  one  sent  now  by  a  divided  Council. 

Mr.  Randell  having  supported  Mr.  Torr  in  this  view, 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
no  division  on  the  Council.  No  member  of  the  Council  had 
expected  that  so  important  a  resolution  would  have  come  before 
it ;  and  although  he  could  imagine  that  circumstances  might 
arise  to  justify  it,  yet,  to  his  mind,  the  Government  had  already 
adopted  as  stringent  regulations  as  were  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Bowen  Jones  then  withdrew  his  resolution  for  the  present, 
stating  that  he  did  so  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  explanations 
which  had  been  given  by  Professor  Brown,  and  that  he  hoped 
that  owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  matter  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  most  anxious  attention  oi  that  gentleman  and 
other  officers  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  report  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  was  then  received 
and  adopted. 
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Special  Meeting  of  Council. 

In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  this  disease,  a  special 
Council  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  was  held  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  20,  at  its  offices,  12,  Hanover  Square,  Lord  Skelmersdale, 
President,  in  the  chair.  Professor  Brown  (of  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council)  having  laid  before  the  meeting 
the  latest  particulars  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  to  prevent  its  further  spread,  and  replied  to  a 
number  of  questions,  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Vernon,  seconded  by 
Lord  Eslington,  M.P.,  and  carried,  unanimously  : — “  That  the 
President  of  this  society  be  instructed  to  present  a  memorial  to 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  urging  upon  the  Go¬ 
vernment  the  necessity  for  calling  upon  each  local  authority  to 
inspect  constantly  every  market  and  dairy  within  their  district  in 
order  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  stock  in  their  districts 
at  once,  and  as  often  as  the  Privy  Council  may  require.”  The 
following  resolutions  were  subsequently  also  agreed  upon  : — Mr. 
Booth  moved,  and  Mr.  Leeds  seconded, — “  That  the  Government 
be  urged  to  put  in  force  the  power  visited  in  them  by  the  75th 
section  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  to  stop 
all  markets  and  fairs  within  Essex  and  the  East  Biding  of  York¬ 
shire  and  the  City  of  York.”  Mr.  Wells  moved  and  Major 
Picton  Tubervill  seconded, — “  That  the  attention  of  the  Privy 
Council  be  called  to  the  fact  that,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of 
preventing  the  disembarkation  of  animals  arriving  from  foreign 
countries,  no  power  appears  to  exist  for  preventing  or  controlling 
the  disembarkation  of  passengers,  drovers,  or  the  crew,  or  of 
goods  other  than  cattle  from  vessels  arriving  with  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  on  board,  or  of  controlling  for  a  limited  time  the  movement 
of  such  vessels.”  Lord  Vernon  moved  and  Mr.  Wells  seconded, — 
“  That  the  Society’s  veterinary  inspector,  Mr.  Duguid,  be  in¬ 
structed  to  communicate  with  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  in  the  event  of  their  being  required.”  A  sub-com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  act  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  decide 
upon  calling  another  special  meeting  of  the  Council.  It  was 
further  resolved, — “  That  the  President  and  Secretary  personally 
convey  these  resolutions  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  this  (Tuesday)  afternoon.” 


DEPUTATION  FROM  HULL  TO  THE  LORD  PRESI¬ 
DENT  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

An  influential  deputation  from  Hull,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Norwood,  M.P.,  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  ol  Richmond 
(with  whom  was  Mr.  C.  L.  Peel),  at  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
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Whitehall,  on  Tuesday,  Eeb.  20,  with  respect  to  the  restrictions 
proposed  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  placed  on  the  landing  of 
cattle  at  the  port  of  Hull. 

Dr.  King ,  Mayor,  remarked  that  the  order  issued  respecting 
tbe  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  placed  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
extreme  jeopardy,  and  while  Hull  was  ready  to  do  everything  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  yet  any  vexatious  restrictions  would 
lead  to  incalculable  mischief  to  the  trade  and  injure  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  town.  The  deputation  therefore  had  to  submit  a 
plan  for  his  grace’s  consideration  which,  in  their  judgment, 
would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Privy  Council  and  enable 
the  cattle  to  be  sent  oft'  as  usual  by  train  into  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  centres  of  the  West  Hiding  of  York  and  the  North  generally. 

Mr.  Councillor  Deake  then  produced  a  plan  showing  the  new 
route  proposed  to  be  taken  by  cattle  on  landing  at  Hull  in  order 
to  avoid  contagion,  and  added  that  the  present  arrangements  were 
such  that  when  cattle  were  landed  in  the  defined  area,  they  could 
trace  every  animal  and  show  it  had  been  slaughtered  as  prescribed 
and  the  area  traversed  properly  disinfected. 

Mr.  Alderman  Roberts  said  £30,000  had  been  expended  in 
slaughterhouses,  and  any  closing,  therefore,  of  the  present  defined 
area  would  result  in  practical  confiscation  of  the  property.  Their 
facilities  for  slaughtering  were  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom. 

A  long  conversation  here  ensued  on  the  means  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease,  and  petitions  were  presented  from  the 
owners  of  slaughterhouses  on  the  subject,  after  which 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  he  was  glad  to  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  such  an  important  deputation,  because  it  had  enabled 
him  to  obtain  most  valuable  information.  His  position  was  one 
of  extreme  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  see  that  cattle  disease 
of  any  kind  was  not  spread  throughout  the  country  by  any  licence 
or  leave  which  he  might  give  to  any  place,  even  to  Hull,  important 
as  it  was.  As  he  understood  the  law,  he  had  no  power  to  revoke 
a  defining  order  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  consent  to  his  altering  a  defining  order,  his  only  alter¬ 
native  would  be  to  strike  Hull  out  of  the  list  of  ports  of  this 
country.  His  main  difficulty  in  all  cases  like  this  was  that 
boundaries  were  mere  imaginary  lines,  and  when  cattle  plague 
was  to  be  dealt  with  it  was  almost  impossible,  with  the  very  best 
intentions,  to  restrain  the  disease  within  the  defined  boundaries, 
and  prevent  the  cattle  from  going  out  of  the  prescribed  bounda¬ 
ries  and  other  animals  going  in.  He  quite  understood  that  Hull 
was  the  gate  of  Yorkshire,  and  through  Yorkshire  of  England, 
and,  knowing  that,  it  became  still  more  necessary  that  that  gate 
should  be  kept  as  free  from  the  means  of  importing  disease  into 
the  country  as  possible.  Even  with  the  imaginary  lines  they  had 
sketched  out,  he  failed  to  see  how  they  could  keep  the  cattle 
plague  within  those  limits.  The  cattle  from  scheduled  and  un¬ 
scheduled  countries  represented  two  distinct  portions  of  the 
trade,  and  he  could  quite  conceive  it  possible  that  the  cattle 
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coming  from  the  scheduled  countries  would  be  the  animals  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  go  into  Yorkshire  and  thus  spread  disease. 

Mr.  Robutts  explained  that  four  fifths  of  the  cattle  from  sche¬ 
duled  countries  were  slaughtered  in  Hull  and  sent  in  the  carcase 
to  the  West  Biding. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  remarked  that  the  question  he  had  to 
consider  was  whether  the  conveyance  of  cattle  from  scheduled 
countries  through  Hull  to  the  West  Biding  was  not  very  dan¬ 
gerous  proceeding.  The  fact  of  their  being  brought  into  Hull 
and  slaughtered  in  this  way  did  not  remove  the  liability  to  con¬ 
tact  and  subsequent  disease.  In  1873  valuable  evidence  was 
given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
showing  the  difficulty  of  keeping  animals  out  of  defined  parts.  In 
such  cases,  when  they  were  dealing  with  rinderpest  threatening 
to  pervade  the  whole  country,  they  ought  not  to  allow  any  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  left  untaken  to  keep  it  out.  He  had  been  minute  in 
his  inquiries,  because  he  did  not  desire  to  put  any  unnecessary 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  trade  of  Hull,  as  it  was  his  equal 
object  also  not  to  do  anything  that  would  tend  to  increase  the 
chance  of  disease  in  this  country.  He  had  to  hold,  as  it  were,  a 
balance  between  the  two  parties,  and  he  was  confident  that  the 
agriculturists  would  not  ask  him  to  extend  the  cattle  plague.  He 
did  not  want  to  pledge  himself  to  any  course  until  he  could  abso¬ 
lutely  see  what  their  proposals  were  in  black  and  white,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  proper  sketch  showing  what  they  suggested.  His 
fear  was  that  he  should  have  to  strike  Hull  out  altogether. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL,  HELL  FEBRUARY  6th, 

1877. 

Col.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Rresent — Professors  Simonds,  Brown ;  Messrs.  Batt,  Collins, 
Duguid,  Fleming,  Gowing,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Hunt,  Moore, 
Naylor,  Pritchard,  Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

Correspondence. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Field  conveying  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  President  and  Council 
for  the  letter  of  condolence  and  sympathy  that  had  been  sent  to 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  son,  Mr.  Wm.  Field. 

Letters  had  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Harpley, 
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and  Mr.  Lambert,  acknowledging  the  honour  of  their  election  as 
Members  of  the  Scotch  section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Payne,  asking  that  his  son,  who 
had  been  rejected  three  times,  might  be  allowed  to  again  present 
himself  for  re-examination. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  in  answer  to  this  he  had  written  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  was  unable  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Payne’s  request. 

A  second  letter,  dated  2nd  February,  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Payne  to  the  President,  repectfully  urging  him  to  reconsider 
his  decision. 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  decided  that  the  President 
should  write  to  Mr.  Payne  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  question 
be  for  the  present  postponed. 

Election  of  First  Fellows. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  replies  had  been  received  from  fifty- 
two  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  desirous  of  being  elected  Fellows 
under  the  Supplemental  Charter;  fourteen  had  declined  the 
honour,  and  there  were  ten  from  whom  no  reply  had  been  received. 

Letters  were  then  read  from  Professor  Walley  proposing  the 
names  of  certain  gentlemen  as  being  eligible  for  being  elected 
Fellows,  and  from  Professor  Ferguson  recommending  certain 
gentlemen  as  Irish  Fellows. 

The  Council  were  then  engaged  for  some  time  in  discussing  the 
qualifications  of  the  following  names  that  had  been  proposed  in 
addition  to  those  already  on  the  list : — Mr.  Clement  Stephenson, 
President  North  of  England  Y.M.S. ;  Mr.  Matthew  Hedley,  Presi¬ 
dent  North  of  England  Y.M.S. ;  Mr.  Gfeorge  Poyser,  Original  Re¬ 
search  ;  Mr.  George  A.  Lepper,  Yice-President  R.C.Y.S.,  1867, 
1875  ;  Mr.  Clement  Lowe,  Yice-President  1870,  1871, 1872, 1873  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hewitt  Welsby,  Original  Research;  Mr.  Bamfield 
Kettle,  Original  Research ;  Mr.  Graham  Mitchell,  Original 
Research ;  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Original  Research ;  Mr.  William 
Dewar,  President  North  of  Scotland  Y.M.S. 

The  Committee  of  Selection  from  Ireland  accepted  for  further 
inquiry  the  following  names : — Mr.  James  King,  Belfast ;  Mr. 
David  Paley,  Dublin;  Mr.  Thomas  Simcocks,  Drogheda;  Mr. 
Matthew  Murphy,  Dublin  ;  Mr.  John  Jenks,  Dublin  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Joseph,  Dublin;  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  Clonmel. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Walley,  Yeterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 
was  read,  in  which  he  stated  that  as  a  Member  of  Council  and  of 
the  Fellowship  Committee  he  had  great  cause  of  complaint  in  not 
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having  been  made  officially  acquainted  with  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  election  of  “  Primary  Fellows  ”  under  Mr.  Greaves’ 
proposition,  namely,  that  those  who  had  been  practising  with  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  and  who  had 
been  fifteen  years  in  practice,  be  admitted.  This,  in  his  opinion, 
would  lead  to  much  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  Gowing  said  that,  on  due  reflection,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  enabled  by  the 
suspension  of  a  bye-law  to  be  brought  before  the  Examiners,  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  had  received  the  diploma  of 
the  E.C.Y.S.,  should  become  members  of  the  body  corporate. 

The  President  then  proposed  that  those  whose  names  had  been 
previously  considered  be  now  accepted,  and  that  the  above  names 
that  had  been  discussed  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that 
the  Committee  be  authorised  to  write  or  make  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  should  such  a  course  be  found  necessary.  The  whole  of  the 
Fellows  could  then  afterwards  be  elected  together. 

This  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  also  resolved  that 
those  gentlemen  from  whom  no  replies  had  been  received  be 
again  written  to. 

Presentation  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  presentation  to  the  Library,  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  sixth  part  of  his  work  on  “  Veterinary 
Obstetrics.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harpley ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunt ,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  his  presentation. 

The  President  stated  that  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Duguid,  and  Mr. 
Dray,  had  been  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  removing  “  Pharmacy  ”  from  Clause  6  to  Clause  8  in 
the  Education  Scheme ;  but  of  these  three  gentlemen  only  Mr. 
Collins  had  attended,  so  that  the  report  would  have  to  stand  over 
until  next  meeting.  The  Court  of  Examiners  had  also  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  proposed  alteration  at  the  Examination 
Tables  on  Horse  and  Cattle  Pathology ;  but  it  appeared  that 
this  change  could  not  be  made  under  the  existing  bye-law.  All 
that  could  be  done  at  present,  therefore,  was  for  him  to  give 
notice  that  he  would  move,  in  lieu  of  Bye-law  37, that  “At  the 
second  examination  there  shall  be  three  tables,  one  for  physiology, 
pathology,  and  morbid  anatomy  ;  one  for  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery  as  applicable  to  horses ;  one  for  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery  as  applicable  to  other  animals ;  time  at  each  table, 
twenty  minutes,” 
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Representative  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  asking  him 
to  move  the  Council  of  the  E.C.V.S.  to  nominate  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  their  representative  on  the  Veterinary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

The  President  thought  that  as  Mr.  Harpley  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  and  had  at¬ 
tended  one  or  two  of  their  meetings,  he  would  be  a  very  good 
representative  of  the  Council  on  the  Veterinary  Committee.  He 
therefore  begged  to  move  that  Mr.  Harpley  be  elected  for  the 
post. 

Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Harpley,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had 
been  accorded  to  him,  said  it  was  due  to  the  Council  that  they 
should  know  the  feelings  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  in 
this  matter.  They  had  for  a  long  time  wished  that  some  direct 
communication  might  take  place  between  the  Council  and  their 
own  body,  and  they  thought  that  if  a  representative  from  the 
Council  were  placed  on  the  Veterinary  Committee  their  object 
would  be  attained.  With  a  view  to  bring  about  this  amalgama¬ 
tion,  he  had  been  asked  in  a  private  capacity  to  attend  their 
meetings,  and  he  had  done  so.  At  their  last  meeting  they  felt  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  both  the  institutions  if  some  one  were 
elected  to  represent  the  Council  E.C.V.S.  officially.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  that,  a  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  the  President 
asking  the  Council  to  elect  a  member.  It  was  very  necessary  to 
have  some  one  to  hold  direct  communication  with  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society,  for  they  had  offered  what  he  considered  a 
most  admirable  thing,  namely,  prizes  to  the  best  students  for  the 
year.  He  was  able  to  say  that  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society 
had  a  great  desire  to  assist  the  Council  in  every  possible  way. 

New  Form  of  Diploma. 

The  design  for  the  new  diploma  was  submitted  to  the  Council, 
and  referred  back  to  the  engraver  for  further  alterations. 

Alteration  in  the  Present  System  of  Examination. 

The  President  moved  “  That  notice  be  given  to  the  Schools 
that  the  present  system  of  examination  will  cease  after  the 
Christmas  examinations  of  1878  for  students  who  had  entered 
previous  to  October,  1876.”  Professor  Simonds  wished  that  the 
latter  words  should  be  added.  They  were  not  in  his  opinion  an 
improvement ;  but  as  Professor  Simonds  had  principally  to  do 
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with  the  school,  he  (the  President)  thought  the  words  should  be 
added. 

Mr.  Fleming  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Flection  of  Fxaminer  in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Field,  jun. 

The  President  said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  elect  an  examiner,  and  that  the  remaining  six 
would  be  sufficient ;  but  on  referring  to  the  bye-law,  he  found  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  he  seven  examiners  at  the  second 
examination.  Practically,  the  additional  examiner  would  only 
be  required  until  the  new  bye-laws,  offwhich  he  had  given  notice, 
came  into  operation.  With  a  view  to  amalgamate  the  Scotch 
and  English  sections,  he  would  propose  Mr.  William  Robertson, 
of  Kelso,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  that  gentleman  would 
accept. 

Mr.  Greaves ,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Robertson  was  a  most  efficient  examiner. 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  Robertson  was  declared  to  be 
duly  elected. 

The  Prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases  in  Animals. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Privy  Council  was  read  : 

“Veterinary  Department,  Privy  Council, 

“  44,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

“  Sir, — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  discovery  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  diseases  of  animals  would  be  facilitated  if  veterinary 
surgeons  were  to  give  immediate  information  to  the  owners  of 
horses  and  other  animals  which  they  are  called  in  professionally 
to  treat,  of  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
among  their  stock,  in  order  that  the  owner  may  give  the  notice 
required  by  Article  5  of  the  Animals  Order  of  1875. 

“  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  persons  who  are  bound  to  give  this  notice 
should  be  reminded  of  their  duty  in  this  respect  by  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  whom  they  call  in. 

“  I  am  therefore  directed  by  His  G-race  to  request  that  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  to  inform  them  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the  College  would  in  any 
way  assist  in  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

“  I  am,  sir,  &c., 

“  (Signed)  C.  L.  Peel. 

“The  President,  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

10,  Red  Lion  Square/’ 
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Mr.  Harpley  moved  that  the  letter  be  entered  on  the  minutes, 
and  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  Lord  President,  stating  that  the 
Council  would  have  great  pleasure  in  making  known  His  Grace’s 
wishes. 

Mr.  Hunt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  first  special  meeting  ;  and  a 

SECOND  SPECIAL  MEETING 

was  then  held,  for  the  further  consideration  and  adoption  of  the 
Bye-laws  which  were  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  Council. 

The  President  explained  that  the  alterations  must  be  adopted 
en  masse.  They  had  been  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Council.  He  would  suggest  that  the  letterpress 
be  kept  standing,  and  after  the  new  Council  had  been  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting,  any  further  alterations  could  be  made  if 
necessary,  and,  after  the  usual  notice  had  been  given,  they  could 
be  finally  settled  about  July.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they 
must  be  adopted  and  confirmed.  He  therefore  begged  to  move 
“  That  the  bye-laws  be  adopted,  and  that  within  fourteen  days  a 
special  meeting  be  called  to  confirm  them.” 

Mr.  Batt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  next  special  meeting  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst., 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


ALTERATION  OF  THE  BYE  -  LAWS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SUR¬ 
GEONS. 

The  following  alterations,  transpositions,  omissions  of,  and 
additions  to,  the  Bye-Laws  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Copy  suspended  in  the  Council  Room  September  20th,  1876. 

Adopted  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  Council  held  February  6th, 
1877. 

3.  Any  Members  of  the  College  who  may  be  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  names  of  any  persons  they  may  propose  as  Members  of 
the  Council  included  in  the  list  after  mentioned,  must  give  notice 
thereof,  in  writing,  to  the  Secretary  at  least  twenty-one  days 
prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
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4.  Fifteen  days  prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held 
on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  a  list,  stating  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons 
proposed  with  the  names  of  their  proposers,  and  3f  also  of  the 
Members  of  Council  who  remain  in  office,  as  well  as  those  who 
retire  by  rotation,  with  any  vacancies  arising  from  deaths,  resig¬ 
nations,  or  other  causes  ;  and  he  shall  within  three  days  send  a 
copy  of  such  list  to  the  registered  address  of  every  Member 
whose  residence  exceeds  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  place  at 
which  the  Annual  General  Meeting  is  held.  All  such  voting 
papers  must  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  seven  clear  days  prior 
to  the  day  on  which  the  election  is  to  take  place. 

5.  Every  person  on  voting  must  erase  the  names  of  all  Can¬ 
didates  for  whom  he  does  not  intend  to  vote.  If  more  names 
are  left  in  than  there  are  vacancies  in  the  Council,  the  paper  will 
be  rejected. 

6.  Voting  papers  can  only  be  used  by  Members  whose  resi¬ 
dences  are  more  than  five  miles  distant  from  the  place  at  which 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  is  held. 

7.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  Election  of  Members  of 
Council,  the  Members  of  the  body  corporate  assembled  at  the 
General  Meeting  shall  choose  from  among  themselves  not  less 
than  six  persons  to  act  as  scrutineers. 

11.  After  the  minutes  have  been  read  and  signed,  any  corre¬ 
spondence  and  also  reports  from  Committees  shall  be  read,  and 
then  the  accounts  and  business  connected  with  the  property  of 
the  body  corporate  shall  be  considered  ;  and  the  general  business 
shall  be  proceeded  with. 

20.  The  Council  shall  also  annually  elect  some  fit  and  proper 
person  to  act  as  Registrar  of  the  College. 

22.  Each  Examiner  shall  be  elected  for  five  years  only,  but  be 
eligible  for  re-election  ;  but  any  Examiner  may  be  removed  by  the 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Council,  to  be  confirmed  by  a  Special  Meeting  called  for  the 
purpose. 

24.  Each  section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  shall  have  a 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary.  The  Chairman  of  each  division  of 
the  Court  shall  be  elected  by  and  from  amongst  its  Members. 
The  Secretaries  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

26.  Examinations  shall  be  held  in  each  year  at  such  times  as 
the  Council  may  appoint. 

29.  No  Candidate  shall  be  eligible  for  any  examination  unless 
a  Certificate  of  his  qualification  be  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the 
College  at  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  transmitted  by  the 
Principal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  acting  for  England,  or  to  the  Secretary  acting  for  Scot¬ 
land,  not  less  than  seven  days  prior  to  such  Examination. 

30.  No  candidate  shall  be  eligible  for  any  Examination  unless 
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the  examination  fee  be  paid  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  such 
Examination. 

35.  In  case  of  rejection  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  report 
to  the  Council  what  further  period  of  study  ought,  to  be  required 
of  a  Student  before  he  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  re-exami¬ 
nation. 

44.  A  list  of  the  successful  candidates,  at  each  examination, 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Court,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  who  shall,  on  receipt  thereof,  as  applying  to  the  first 
and  second  examination,  order  the  Candidate’s  name  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  ;  and  as  applying  to  the  third  examination,  shall  grant  the 
Diploma  of  the  College  to  the  Candidate  on  payment  of  the  fee 
for  registration. 

47.  A  Student  holding  a  Diploma  from  any  medical  examining 
body  recognised  by  law  shall  be  exempt  from  attendance  on  the 
first  year’s  course  of  lectures,  and  from  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  that  year.  A  Student  holding  a  foreign  or  colonial  veteri¬ 
nary  Diploma  from  any  veterinary  examining  body  recognised 
by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  first  and  second  year’s  examination  with¬ 
out  attendance  on  lectures — provided  such  course  of  instruction, 
foreign  and  colonial,  has  been  not  less  than  two  years. 

49.  At  least  once  in  each  year  at  such  time  as  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  Council  shall  appoint  a  Special  Court  of  Examiners 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  Candidates  applying  for  the  degree 
of  Fellow.  But  no  examination  shall  take  place  unless  there  are 
at  least  four  Candidates.  This  Special  Court  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  Members. 

50.  Each  Candidate  other  than  a  Professor  or  ex- Professor  at 
a  school  affiliated  with  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  Certificate  of  Graduation  in  Arts 
at  a  University  to  be  recognised  for  this  purpose  by  the  Council, 
or  a  Certificate  of  Liberal  Education  after  an  Examination  by 
the  College  of  Preceptors  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Council. 

51.  The  subjects  for  the  Examination  in  the  Degree  of  Fellow 
shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council. 

52.  The  fee  on  admission  to  the  Degree  of  Fellow  shall  be 
£15  15s.  Prior  to  his  admission  for  examination  the  Candidate 
is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  five  guineas  to  be  allowed  on  the  fee 
for  the  degree  of  Fellow,  but  to  be  retained  in  case  of  rejection, 
and  a  further  fee  of  £10  10s.  on  admission  to  the  degree  of 
Fellow. 

53.  The  priority  of  Fellows  whose  Diplomas  bear  the  same 
date  shall  be  determined  at  each  examination  by  their  place  in 
the  list  sent  in  by  the  Court  of  Examiners. 
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CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  January  18th,  1877, 
J.  Roalfe  Cox,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  addressed  the  fellows 
present  in  the  following  terms  : — “  Standing  first  on  the  list  of 
Vice-Presidents,  a  melancholy  duty  devolves  upon  me  of  having 
to  speak  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Eield.  A  subject  fraught 
with  so  much  sadness  and  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  each 
of  us  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  being  out  of  place,  speak 
of  it  when  we  may.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words,  which  shall  be  brief.  Little  did  we  dream 
at  the  last  meeting  of  this  society  that  we  were  so  soon  to  be 
reminded  that  in  “  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,”  and  that  the 
sad  and  sudden  removal  of  poor  William  Eield  from  amongst  us 
was  to  say  to  each,  of  us,  “  be  ye  also  ready.”  We  have  each  lost 
a  valued  friend,  and  this  Society  has  lost  in  its  late  President  a 
zealous  and  esteemed  supporter  and  fellow-worker,  one  possessed 
of  attainments  and  advantages  in  advance,  perhaps,  of  most,  and 
which  he  ever  exercised  in  his  profession’s  cause.  I  always  ad¬ 
mired  William  Eield  as  a  member  of  our  calling,  and  can  hold 
up  no  better  example  to  the  rising  generation  amongst  us  to  follow, 
for,  owning  talents  on  a  par  with  the  best  amongst  us,  he  ever  de¬ 
lighted  to  exercise  them  liberally  in  all  his  associations  with  his 
brother  practitioners  ;  and  not  the  least  gratifying  testimony  and 
tribute  to  his  memory  is  the  recollection  we  can  bear  of  him,  that 
he  was  an  honest  man.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  a  letter  of 
condolence  be  sent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eield  by  the  fellows  of  this 
society,  expressive  of  our  sincere  sympathy  in  this  their  sad  hour 
of  trial.  It  remains,  I  think,  gentlemen,  merely  that  one  of  us 
should  second  this  proposal,  that  we  may  take  instant  steps  to -carry 
out  what  will,  I  am  sure,  be  the  wishes  of  every  fellow  of  this 
society  on  the  loss  of  an  esteemed  and  sincere  friend.” 

Thomas  W.  Gowing,  JEsq.,  seconded  the  motion. 

On  a  motion  duly  proposed  and  seconded,  Mr.  Cox  was  then 
elected  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  chair  and  passed 
unanimously. 

The  ballot  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Mole  was  then  proceeded 
with,  who  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Mr.  E.  G-.  Batt,  of  North  Row,  Grosvenor  Square,  and  Mr. 
Duguid,  of  the  Brown  Institute,  were  proposed  as  fellows. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Professor  Axe,  who  had  brought 
a  specimen  with  him,  which  he  would  submit  to  the  meeting. 

Professor  Axe  said :  The  specimen  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
laying  before  you  consists  of  the  vena  saphena  and  a  portion  of  the 
metatarsal  vein,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plantar  vein.  These 
vessels  are  universally  thickened.  The  thickening  is  not  quite  so 
manifest  in  their  present  state  as  when  they  were  removed  from  the 
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body,  the  change  arising  from  the  deposited  fluid  having  left  their 
coats  and  mingled  with  the  spirit.  Some  of  the  valves  were  likewise 
thickened,  and  in  the  pockets  of  these  were  several  emboli.  The 
tributary  branches  of  the  saphena  were  plugged  with  coagula, 
and  a  large  clot  was  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  sa¬ 
phena  vein.  With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  case  Mr.  Axe 
observed  that  the  animal  was  an  aged  cart-horse,  which  several 
weeks  ago  had  received  an  injury  to  the  coronet.  Upon  that  in¬ 
jury  supervened  a  carious  condition  of  the  pedal  bone.  The  horse 
was  brought  to  the  Infirmary  of  the  College  two  or  three  weeks 
subsequently  to  the  injury  being  inflicted,  and  placed  under  treat¬ 
ment,  which  proved,  however,  of  no  avail,  insomuch  that  caries  of 
the  bone  had  far  advanced.  He  evinced  but  little  constitutional 
disturbance ;  but  there  was  no  progress  in  regard  to  the  foot 
lesion.  About  a  week  or  even  less  prior  to  his  death  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  prostrated.  He  was  not  observed  to  fall,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  found  down,  and  being  lifted  into  an  upright  position 
was  placed  in  slings.  Subsequently  to  his  being  placed  in  slings 
constitutional  symptoms  became  daily  more  apparent  and  intense, 
having  reference  more  especially  to  the  respiratory  apparatus  ; 
and  it  was  clear  from  the  absence  of  disease  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  the  absence  of  all  the  phenomena  of  bronchitis,  that 
the  lung-tissue  itself  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  this  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  'post-mortem  examination.  From 
the  time  of  his  being  raised  upon  his  legs  the  hind  extremity 
upon  which  the  lesion  existed  commenced  to  swell,  the  swelling 
being  due  to  an  oedematous  condition  of  the  skin  and  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissue.  A  day  or  two  before  the  death  of  the  animal 
the  oedema  was  associated  with  an  oozing  of  serum  from  various 
points,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  limb  became  confluent  and 
patchy.  This  serous  effusion  from  the  integument  was  in  some 
instances  attended  with  bleeding.  Apart  from  the  lesions  in 
the  veins,  there  was  also  extensive  ulceration  of  the  pedal  bone 
and  an  almost  complete  disorganization  of  both  lungs. 

Mr.  Axe  experienced  no  difficulty  in  associating  the  lesions 
which  were  apparent  after  death  with  the  phenomena  which  existed 
during  life,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  injury  received  by  the  foot 
involved  the  bone  in  ostitis,  which  being  of  an  acute  and  protracted 
character  gave  rise  to  caries  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  soften¬ 
ing  and  breaking  down  of  the  bone,  the  veins  of  the  foot  became, 
no  doubt,  exposed.  The  irritation  to  which  the  parts  were  now  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  crumbling  bone  and  the  fetid  and  putrid  discharges 
attendant  upon  the  caries  was  the  cause  of  the  phlebitis.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  of  a  suppurating  kind,  insomuch  as  the  vessels  them¬ 
selves  gave  no  evidence  of  any  purulent  infection,  but  it  was  more 
of  a  plastic  nature,  and  gave  rise  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  plantar  veins.  The  blood  clot  being  liberated  from  the  veins, 
now  broke  up  in  the  form  of  emboli,  and  these  passed  into  the  vena 
saphena,  and  in  their  course  were  enlarged  by  accretion.  Some  of 
them  gravitated  into  the  pockets  of  the  valves,  and  in  their 
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transit  from  the  foot  towards  the  femoral  vein  acted  very  for¬ 
cibly  upon  the  vein  itself  and  caused  its  universal  thickening. 

As  to  the  relationship  which  existed  between  the  foot  disease 
and  that  noticed  in  the  lungs,  it  was  clear  that,  remembering 
the  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the  veins  towards  the 
heart,  there  would  be  no  interruption  to  a  large  clot  passing  into 
the  right  side  of  the  organ,  and  then  from  its  right  ventricle  into 
the  lungs.  That  these  clots  did  take  this  course  was  proved  by 
their  existence  in  the  tertiary  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
in  all  of  which  were  found,  not  only  old  clots  fully  exposed,  but 
others  surrounded  in  a  fibrinous  veil,  and  completely  plugging 
up  those  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vessel. 

We  have  thus  followed  the  progress  of  the  emboli  from  the 
point  where  they  were  attached  to  the  lungs ;  if  they  had 
not  appeared  there  of  such  a  size  as  to  enable  one  to  recog¬ 
nise  them  with  the  unaided  eye,  the  lesions  manifested  in  the 
lungs  were  nevertheless  essentially  those  of  embolism — a  universal 
breaking-up  of  the  capillaries — indeed,  capillary  haemorrhage 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena.  Those  parts  of  the 
lungs  to  which  the  plugged  vessels  were  destined  were  in  a  broken- 
down,  sloughy  condition ;  therefore  he  assumed  that  the  effect  of 
the  plugging  had  been  to  give  rise  to  the  death  of  the  lung-tissue, 
its  breaking  down,  and  to  pus  formation.  This  was  apparent  in 
several  parts  of  the  lungs.  Cases  of  the  kind  were  common 
enough. 

It  was  more  especially,  however,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
with  which  he  heard  of  the  death  of  horses  from  what  is  termed  in¬ 
flammatory  fever  that  he  wished  to  fix  attention  on  this  case.  He 
believed  that  in  a  very  great  proportion  of  instances  where  horses  die 
from  what  is  termed  inflammatory  fever  supervening  upon  diseases 
of  bone,  upon  quittors,  and  upon  fistulous  disease,  if  more  care 
were  taken  in  the  examination  of  the  veins  it  would  be  found 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  these  cases  of  supposed 
inflammatory  fever  had  their  origin  in  phlebitis  culminating  in 
embolism  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs.  This,  however,  was  a  case 
in  which  all  the  pathological  lesions  so  fully  accorded  with  the 
phenomena  presented  during  life,  and  was  so  complete  in  itself, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  society. 

The  Chairman  said  the  case  which  Mr.  Axe  had  submitted 
was  especially  interesting  from  the  graphic  manner  in  which  he 
had  shown  the  progress  of  a  disease  recognised  by  all  as  a  not 
uncommon  one  ;  the  especial  value  of  this  case  depended  much 
on  the  care  with  which  the  post-mortem  examination  had  been 
made.  He  had  no  doubt  that  these  cases  of  injuries  to  the  feet 
from  pricks  and  other  causes,  often  terminated  fatally  from 
the  causes  which  Mr.  Axe  had  assigned,  viz.  from  inflammation 
and  subsequent  destruction  of  the  lung. 

Mr.  Cowing  asked  Professor  Axe  if  the  formation  of  the 
blood-clots  arose  in  the  first  place  from  the  ulcerated  process  or 
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from  the  condition  of  caries  of  the  bone,  or  from  the  oedematous 
swelling  which  took  place  from  the  interruption  of  the  circula¬ 
tion — Was  it  to  be  considered  that  the  caries  and  the  ulcerative 
process  were  the  first  cause  ? 

Professor  Axe  said  that  was  the  impression  he  had ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  coagulation  he  thought  there  was  very  little 
doubt  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  vitality  of  the  vessels 
being  very  much  reduced  and  their  capacity  being  diminished  by 
swelling,  and  likewise  by  their  being  rendered  rigid,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  natural  condition.  There  was  also  a  roughened 
state  of  the  internal  membrane.  All  those  conditions  would  con¬ 
duce  to  the  formation  of  a  coagulum.  It  was  shown  by  the  specimen 
that  the  internal  membrane  was  very  rough  indeed,  and  that 
upon  the  roughened  parts  there  were  fibrinous  accretions  of 
various  sizes. 

The  Chairman ,  in  bringing  forward  the  next  specimen,  observed 
that  Mr.  Duguid  would  assist  in  explaining  it.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  as  follows : — It  was  a  grey  horse,  from  nine  to  ten 
years  old,  recently  purchased  as  a  hunter,  that  is,  within  two  or  three 
weeks.  On  the  day  preceding  the  animal’s  death  he  was  requested 
casually  to  look  at  him,  being  in  attendance  on  other  horses  in  the 
establishment,  and  the  remark  then  made  was,  “This  horse  is  not 
feeding  well.”  There  was  nothing  particularly  striking  as  to  the 
state  of  his  pulse  or  other  physical  indication,  but  it  occurred  to  him 
immediately  that  he  was  a  badly  doing  horse.  The  horse  was  thin 
and  lank  in  his  neck,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  flesh  generally.  In 
attempting  to  examine  his  mouth  there  was  much  difficulty  ;  he 
resisted  and  he  (Mr.  Cox)  observed,  “  I  think  he  is  a  bad  doer  and 
has  been  dosed  pretty  much this  he  gathered  by  the  horse’s 
shyness  ‘in  having  his  head  touched.  It  was  suggested  to  leave 
him  alone  and  give  him  less  food  in  his  manger ;  and  he  added  that 
he  would  see  him  the  next  day,  thinking  it  possible  that  the 
horse  was  suffering  from  influenza.  He  had  him  led  out,  when 
he  trotted  with  energy,  with  his  tail  raised,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  him.  The  next  day  he  was  sent 
for  to  make  a  'post-mortem  examination  of  the  animal,  as  he 
had  been  found  dead  in  his  box,  the  litter  being  quite  undis¬ 
turbed.  Proceeding  at  once  to  make  the  'post-mortem  examination, 
the  first  unusual  circumstance  which  presented  itself  to  his  notice 
was  the  state  of  the  liver,  which  was  very  small  and  hard  j  indeed, 
it  had  the  appearance  of  being  tied  by  tape  in  two  or  three  different 
parts.  It  was  probable  that  the  liver  had  been  inadequately 
supplied  with  blood ;  the  spleen  was  enormously  distended  and 
hard  and  black,  weighing  sixteen  pounds,  nearly  eight  times 
the  weight  of  the  normal  organ.  This  was  apparently  the 
result  of  continued  congestion.  When  cut  into,  the  blood 
did  not  ooze  from  it.  On  examining  the  chest,  the  lungs  pre¬ 
sented  nothing  unusual  in  their  appearance.  The  heart  was 
notably  large. 

He  had  only  just  time  to  stop  the  slaughterman  from  de- 
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stroying  tlie  portions  he  produced.  There  was  extensive  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  aorta,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  went  back  and 
got  as  much  as  he  possibly  could  as  a  specimen.  Peeling  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  society  very  much  at  heart,  he  was  unwilling  to 
lose  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  specimen,  and  at  once  took 
it  to  Mr.  Duguid  at  the  Brown  Institute,  to  whose  kindness  they 
were  indebted  for  having  taken  care  of  the  morbid  parts,  and  his 
having  volunteered  to  tell  them  what  he  had  found  in  connection 
with  them.  He  would  now  ask  Mr.  Duguid  to  continue  the 
statements. 

Mr.  Duguid. — This — the  heart  of  the  horse — was  hypertro¬ 
phied.  The  following  are  the  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  the  case.  The  sinuses  Valsalvae  were  -completely  filled  with 
this  fungous  growth,  and  still  the  valves  were  in  a  tolerably 
healthy  condition,  although  they  were  thickened.  Here  we  had 
calcification,  accretion  existing  in  and  under  the  coat  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  inner  tube  of  the  vessel  had  given  way.  The 
other  specimen,  here  shown,  the  accretion  existed  in  and  un¬ 
derneath  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel.  Another  point  of 
interest  was  that  in  the  case  of  the  coronary  artery  the  granu¬ 
lations  extended  along  the  vessel,  passing  out  from  the  aorta. 
There  was  nothing  further  to  notice,  save  simply  the  general 
appearance  of  the  organ.  There  were  two  microscopical  specimens 
mounted  and  exhibited  in  the  room,  one  a  section  of  the  aorta 
itself,  the  other  a  section  of  the  morbid  growth  from  the  vessel. 
Here,  at  these  granulations,  portions  of  them  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  down  and  worn  away.  No  doubt  embolism  was  the  cause 
of  death. 

Mr.  Burrell  inquired  if  anything  was  known  of  the  horse’s 
history. 

The  Chairman. — We  can  only  trace  it  back  for  a  few  days.  The 
horse  having  been  recently  bought,  rendered  it  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  anything  of  his  history  beyond  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  only  thing  known  is  that  during  these  two  or  three  weeks  he 
was  not  a  good  doer.  He  was  not  submitted  to  treatment.  As 
I  said,  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  do  anything  about  his  head, 
either  to  feel  his  mouth  or  take  his  pulse. 

Mr.  Batt  knew  a  horse  which  had  suffered  much  from  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  he  had  no  doubt  there  were  rheumatic  deposits  ex¬ 
isting  in  that  case.  There  were,  however,  no  indications  of  the 
pulse  being  otherwise  altered  than  of  being  about  four  or  five 
beats  quicker  than  normal.  One  horse  which  he  saw  suffered 
frequently  from  rheumatism  ;  it  died  suddenly,  some  two  or 
three  months  after  having  a  very  acute  attack.  The  morbid 
changes  in  this  instance  were  precisely  similar  to  those  produced. 

Mr.  Mavor  had  seen  examples  of  these  aneurisms  and  growths 
and  ossifications  of  the  coats  of  vessels,  but  was  not  awTare  of  any 
symptom  which  would  lead  him  to  diagnose  correctly  a  case  of 
the  sort ;  he  simply  suspected  some  mischief  to  the  circulatory 
system.  The  animals  had  generally  evinced  a  want  of  energy 
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when  subject  to  exertion,  inducing  a  loss  of  appetite  and  general 
loss  of  condition,  but  beyond  that  he  had  not  seen  any  symptom 
by  which  disease  of  the  aorta  could  be  recognised,  and 
he  would  be  glad  if  any  gentleman  present  could  give  him 
any  information  as  to  any  diagnostic  symptom  which  would  lead 
one  to  recognise  a  case  of  the  kind.  The  importance  of  a 
correct  diagnosis  was  imperative. 

Professor  Axe  had  very  frequently  met  with  valvular  and 
aortic  disease.  So  recently  as  yesterday,  in  making  &  post-mortem 
examination  of  a  horse  which  died  of  pleurisy,  he  came  across 
extensive  disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  valves,  while 
during  life  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  heart 
disease,  so  far  as  the  pulse  afforded  evidence.  He  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  stethoscope  could 
be  advantageously  used  in  some  cases,  and  thought  by  its 
use  we  should  be  able  to  recognise  diseases  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  arteries  themselves.  More  especially 
would  that  instrument  be  available  in  a  case  where  disease  had 
proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  present.  There  was  no 
question  that  the  condition  of  the  heart  would  have  been  recog¬ 
nised  in  that  instance  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 

Mr.  Mavor  believed  that  in  the  museum  of  the  School  of 

« 

Anatomy  of  St.  G-eorge’s,  Mr.  Lane’s  old  school,  he  had  seen 
the  aorta  of  the  late  Mr.  Liston.  Mr.  Liston’s  friends  had  all 
tried  in  vain  to  make  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  himself 
was  the  only  one  who  gave  any  correct  indication  of  the  nature 
of  his  disease,  but  he  was  not  believed  until  his  death.  He  had 
often  heard  of  the  circumstance. 

The  Chairman  had  very  little  doubt  that  if  the  horse 
whose  case  was  now  under  discussion  had  been  examined 
and  suspicion  been  attached  to  his  circulatory  system,  disease 
would  have  been  discovered.  Unfortunately  a  very  casual  ex¬ 
amination  was  made.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of 
his  immediate  death  was  that  stated  by  Mr.  Huguid.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  although  the  specimens  have  been  well  preserved  by 
Mr.  Duguid,  they  did  not  convey  the  same  impression  as  in  a 
fresh  state,  when  the  fungoid  growth  was  seen  and  the  eleva¬ 
tions  beneath  the  lining  membrane  along  the  surface  of  the 
aorta  were  like  a  piece  of  embroidery,  as  if  stamped  in  imitation 
of  embroidery,  the  most  marked  thing  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life,  and  with  the  thickness  of  a  braid  nearly  all  through.  The 
marvel  is  that  this  horse  had  gone  on  with  so  little  indication  of 
his  ailment. 

Professor  Axe  considered  we  should  not  let  this  opportunity 
pass  of  fully  investigating  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  question. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  we  should  endeavour  to  refer  all 
lesions  to  their  proper  position  in  pathology  and  so  at  once 
identify  the  case  before  us. 

Mr.  Batt  brought  two  microscopes  to  illustrate  the  preparations. 

Adjourned  at  9.15.  Present:  eleven  fellows  and  two  visitors. 
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The  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Eriday  afternoon.  The  President 
of  the  Society,  Professor  Williams,  of  the  New  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh,  occupied  the  chair.  Amongst  those  present 
were — Sir  E.  Fitzwygram,  Part.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Leather,  Liverpool ; 
H.  J.  Cartwright, Wolverhampton  ;  C.  Stephenson,  Newcastle  ;  J. 
Gerrard,  Market  Deeping  ;  P.  Taylor,  Tom  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor, 
T.  Hopkin,  W.  Dacre,  A.  Lawson,  E.  Eaulkner,  Manchester; 
Ross,  Scots  Greys ;  Poyser,  Carbineers ;  Whitfield,  Army ; 
Atcherley,  Harrogate  ;  Lodge,  Dewsbury ;  Newby  and  Brigg, 
Bradford  ;  Captain  Hayes  and  Dr.  Percival ;  Messrs.  S.  Greaves, 
J.  W.  Anderton,  J.  S.  Carter,  R.  W.  Murdoch,  W.  G.  Schofield, 
D.  Spillman,  J.  Cuthbert,  J.  H.  Eerguson,  Geo.  Carter,  J.  E. 
Scriven,  J.  L.  Eaulkner,  J.  M.  Axe,  T.  Pratt,  Peter  Walker, 
Parian  Walker,  Jas.  Ereeman,  Josh.  Ereeman,  W.  Edmundson, 
C.  Patterson,  M.  E.  Naylor,  W.  Broughton,  and  four  or  five  other 
names  the  Secretary  did  not  obtain. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs. 
C.  Seeker,  Jno.  Eaulkner,  Eryder,  Eallding,  Bale,  Jno.  Schofield, 
Jno.  Ereeman. 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  meeting  with  the 
bereaved  families  of  Mr.  W.  Eeld,  junr.,  and  Mr.  D.  McLean, 
was  passed  unanimously. 

Messrs.  J.  Atcherley,  Harrogate,  and  W.  Lodge,  Dewsbury, 
were  nominated  for  membership. 

Before  delivering  his  inaugural  address  the  Chairman  detailed 
a  few  of  the  symptoms  of  epizootic  cellulitis,  which  he  said  was 
very  prevalent  in  Edinburgh  just  now.  It  was  a  form  of  disease 
which  he  had  seen  thirteen  years  ago  in  Yorkshire,  but  which  he 
had  not  met  with  to  any  great  extent  during  the  interim.  It  was 
marked  by  great  pain  in  the  limbs ;  the  whole  body  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rigid,  and  the  animal  was  very  lame,  standing  first  upon 
one  foot  and  then  unon  the  other.  In  some  cases  which  he  had 
tried  the  temperature  was  as  high  as  106°,  and  in  one  case  it  was 
108°.  That  was  the  highest  temperature  recorded.  As  a  rule  it 
was  about  101°  Eahr.  In  some  cases  the  limbs  swell  very  early,  in 
others  it  is  prolonged  for  four  or  five  days.  In  one  case  that  came 
under  his  notice  there  was  great  swelling  of  the  head ;  and  in 
another,  the  only  fatal  one  out  of  150  in  ten  days,  there  were  pete¬ 
chial  spots  upon  tbe  tongue.  There  was  no  cough,  or  rather  it  was 
the  exception.  If  he  remembered  rightly,  the  affected  animals  all 
coughed  in  the  influenza  of  thirteen  years  ago.  The  prostration  of 
strength  from  the  commencement  was  very  great  indeed.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  some  horses  became  almost  entirely  in¬ 
capable  of  moving,  and  even  in  those  cases  where  pain  in  the  limbs 
seemed  to  be  absent  the  same  marked  prostration  of  strength  was 
found.  He  remembered  very  distinctly  that  when  this  disease  was 
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prevalent  before,  a  very  small  dose  of  physic  got  the  animal  ailing 
from  it  well  again.  What  got  it  through  thirteen  years  ago  seemed 
to  get  it  through  now.  To  move  the  bowels  slightly  seemed  to  clear 
the  system  of  a  lot  of  deleterious  matter.  In  some  cases  where  he 
had  administered  an  aperient  the  animals  were  so  exceedingly 
feeble  that  he  almost  hesitated  whether  to  administer  any  medi¬ 
cine  at  all  or  not.  Where  there  was  a  feeble  circulation  the 
tendency  of  the  blood  was  to  coagulate  within  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  and  then  to  cause  death.  That,  at  least,  was  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  Bradford  thirteen  years  ago,  and  what  had  led  him 
to  adopt  the  line  of  treatment  which  he  had  and  which  had  proved 
so  far  very  successful.  When  the  pain  was  very  great  considerable 
relief  was  given  to  the  limbs  by  fomentations  with  hot  water  and 
by  careful  nursing  and  keeping  warm.  After  dwelling  on  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  this  disease  seemed  to  be  the  saturated 
condition  of  the  earth  after  a  long  wet,  the  professor  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  from  the  members  present  on 
this  disease. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  subject  the  President  had  brought  before 
them  was  a  very  interesting  one.  In  Manchester  they  had 
always  influenza  more  or  less,  and  in  all  cases  he  found  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  constipation  of  the  bowels.  In  their  highly  sensitive 
condition  a  small  aperient  would  purge  and  purge  more  than 
was  desirable.  He  was  in  favour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
cold  water.  Where  the  prostration  was  very  great  a  small  dose 
of  whiskey  should  be  given. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which  was 
as  follows : 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  you  have  elected  me  your  President  for  the  current  year. 

I  frankly  confess  that  the  presidentship  of  this  Society  is  an 
honour  to  which  I  have  long  aspired,  having  been  intimately 
associated  with  its  foundation,  and  taken  a  warm  interest  in  its 
■progress  from  its  earliest  days  until  the  present  time. 

It  is  now  some  fourteen  years  since  a  few  of  us  met  together 
in  this  town  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  organize 
a  veterinary  medical  society  for  Yorkshire,  and  from  that  period 
until  my  departure  for  Edinburgh  in  1867  I  had  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  holding  the  office  of  your  Secretary,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  when  in  1866  you  recognised  my 
services  by  the  presentation  of  a  microscope,  an  instrument 
which  has  proved  of  great  service  to  me  in  many  important  and 
interesting  investigations.  During  the  period  of  my  secretaryship 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  more  or  less  intimately  knowing  almost 
every  member  of  the  Society,  and  of  holding  much  enjoyable 
intercourse  with  them.  These  days  are,  and  ever  will  be,  green 
in  my  memory,  for  they  were  unassociated  with  those  cares 
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and  anxieties  inseparable  from  the  position  of  teacher,  with  its 
responsibilities  and  annoyances. 

Many  of  yon  will  know  that  I  never  had  any  great  desire  to 
occupy  a  professor’s  chair,  and  that  the  fact  of  my  leaving 
Bradford  to  become  a  teacher  in  Edinburgh  was  due  to  a  course 
of  events  to  which  I  need  not  refer,  further  than  to  state  that 
the  change  was  not  of  my  own  seeking,  but  was  forced  upon  me 
almost  against  my  will,  for  I  was  both  happy  and  prosperous  in 
Bradford. 

But  although  my  acceptance  of  a  professor’s  chair  was  not  so 
gratifying  as  it  would  have  been  had  I  really  aspired  and  been 
anxious  for  it,  I  honestly  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  the 
unexpected  difficulties,  annoyances,  and  oppositions  against  which 
I  have  had  to  contend,  that  I  do  not  regret  having  become  a 
teacher,  for  by  so  doing  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
taining  varied  information,  and  of  contributing  some  little 
towards  the  advancement  of  my  profession.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  course  I  have  pursued  has  commended  itself  to  you,  and 
that  you  have  manifested  your  approval  of  it  by  electing  me  your 
President. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  old  friends  and  familiar  faces 
here  to-day,  but  I  miss  some  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  and  who  have  since  been  removed 
from  this  world  of  care ;  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  in  the  interest 
of  the  Society  will  live  long.  I  refer  to  Messrs.  McTaggart, 
Nicholson,  Lord,  Kay,  Horne,  and  Taylor,  all  of  whom  assisted 
at  the  institution  of  this  Society  and  contributed  more  or  less 
towards  its  success. 

The  prosperity  and  increasing  influence  of  this  Society  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  every  one  of  the  members,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  were  interested  in  its  foundation.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  movement  for  its  formation  received  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  Yorkshire,  and  much 
warm  sympathy  from  those  of  Lancashire ;  but  being  the  first 
Society  of  the  kind  in  England  which  published  a  record  of  its 
meetings,  it  was  subjected  to  some  hostile  criticism,  some 
opponents  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  personal  vanities  and  that  its  life  would 
consequently  be  short.  There  was  another  difficulty  with  which 
it  had  to  contend,  and  one  that  might  have  led  to  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences,  not  only  to  the  Society  but  to  the  profession ;  this  diffi¬ 
culty  was  only  advanced  by  one  gentleman,  and  he  objected 
ab  initio  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Society  for  the  reason  that 
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it  was  not  confined  to  members  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  that  in  fact  its  portals  were  open  to  gentlemen  holding 
the  veterinary  certificates  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland.  At  this  distance  of  time,  when  the  Society 
has,  as  it  were,  lived  down  opposition,  I  state  with  great  satisfac 
tion  that  the  admission  by  this  Society  of  those  holding  the 
Scotch  certificate  has  done  more  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  profession  and  the  success  of  the  Society  than  any  other 
clause  in  its  constitution.  "What  would  have  been  the  result 
if  these  gentlemen  had  been  excluded,  and  if  this  exclusion  had 
been  followed  by  the  societies  afterwards  established  ?  Why, 
instead  of  having,  as  we  now  have,  a  profession  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  united,  and,  which  in  consequence  of  this  union, 
has  been  enabled  to  assert  its  independence  and  overcome  influ¬ 
ences  which  had  too  long  exercised  their  baneful  effects,  we 
should  have  had  a  continuance  of  two  opposing  interests,  in  fact 
two  factions,  more  numerous  now  than  then,  and  the  profession 
would  have  been  further  divided  than  it  was  even  twenty 
years  ago — that  is  to  say,  if  any  of  it  were  left,  except  those 
proportions  which  remained  after  the  fight  of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

Our  Society  having  by  wise  and  liberal  measures  secured  its 
prosperity  in  the  past,  will,  I  am  sure,  continue  a  similar  policy 
in  the  future,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  success  of 
societies  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  great  fundamental 
principle  that  societies  as  well  as  living  beings  consist  of  mutually 
dependent  parts,  and  that  whenever  this  principle  is  forgotten, 
and  societies  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  a  party  or  the 
personal  ambition  of  any  individual  member  rather  than  to  the 
general  good,  such  have  ignobly  sunk  out  of  sight. 

Being  expected,  as  announced  by  circular,  to  address  you  on  a 
given  subject,  namely,  “  Do  Contagious  Diseases  originate  spon¬ 
taneously  ?”  I  will  not  detain  you  by  entering  into  the  politics  of 
the  profession,  or  the  details  of  those  changes  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  year  or  so,  further  than  to  state  that  these 
matters  have  had  the  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  those 
who  have  the  interest  of  the  profession  truly  at  heart,  and  to 
predict  that,  if  the  history  of  our  profession  be  ever  written, 
the  record  of  what  was  done  in  1876  will  form  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  book. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  proceed  to  my  subject  without  referring 
to  the  great  loss  which  we  have  so  recently  sustained  by  the 
death  of  two  of  the  examiners ;  both  young  men,  in  their  very 
prime,  and  with  every  prospect  before  them  of  a  long  continuance 
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of  health  and  usefulness.  I  refer  to  Mr.  W.  Field,  junr.,  of 
London,  and  Mr..  McLean,  of  Glasgow,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  all  accord  your  sincere  sympathy  with  those  to  whom  their 
loss  is  irreparable. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  as  concisely  as  possible  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  contagious  diseases,  a  most  important 
subject,  and  deserving  of  our  careful  study.  The  more  we  look 
into  this  and  into  the  peculiarities  of  this  class  of  maladies,  the 
more  we  shall  be  struck  with  wonder.  Who  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  irregularities  of  the  contagium  of  rabies, 
which  is  transmitted  by  inoculation  only  from  the  animal  in 
which  it  originates  to  many  others  so  essentially  different  in  con¬ 
formation  and  habits,  and  with  the  wide  differences  in  its  periods 
of  latency.  In  the  human  being,  where  the  full  history  of  rabies 
can  be  ascertained  with  some  considerable  certainty,  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  have  become  apparent  in  periods  varying  from  three  days 
to  over  five  and  a  half  years  after  the  party  has  been  bitten.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  incubative  state  generally  lasts  about  six 
weeks  or  so,  but  this  period  is  not  constant,  nor  indeed  is  the 
contagium  certain  in  its  effects,  for  many  persons  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  escape  altogether. 

If  we  compare  these  peculiarities  of  the  rabies  virus  with  those 
of  cattle  plague  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  contrast ;  the  one 
contagium  so  wide  in  its  effects  and  so  uncertain  in  its  latency, 
the  other,  confined  to  one  natural  order  and  so  essentially  rabid 
in  its  effects ;  its  period  of  latency  not  exceeding  ten  days ;  or 
with  pleuro-pneumonia,  so  peculiarly  a  bovine  disease,  so  emi¬ 
nently  contagious,  but  which  may  not  be  propagated  by  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  the  period  of  latency  sometimes  covers 
several  months.  Glanders  has  its  own  peculiarities  ;  an  equine 
disease,  but  transmissible  by  inoculation  to  man  ;  here  again  the 
incubative  period  is  very  uncertain ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  we  shall  see  the  effects  of  an  agency  as  subtle 
and  swifter  than  the  poison  of  cattle  plague,  the  symptoms 
of  the  malady  induced  by  it  being  apparent  in  two  or  three  days 
after  contact.  Although  this  disease  is  so  rapidly  infective,  it 
appears  that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it  by  inoculation  have  as  yet  shown  but  negative  results. 
I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  point,  but  I  wish  you  par¬ 
ticularly  to  note  these  eccentricities  of  disease-producing  agents, 
as  I  shall  presently  refer  to  the  properties  of  the  infective 
material  of  the  disease  which  I  shall  bring  before  you  in 
support  of  the  affirmative  of  the  question  of  my  paper. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  any  facts  connected  with 
the  origin  of  glanders,  rabies,  pig  typhoid,  canine  distemper,  &c., 
diseases  which  are  believed  by  the  majority  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  in  this  country  to  originate  spontaneously.  The  certainty 
that  these  diseases  do  so  originate  may  be  sufficient  to  convince 
my  mind,  but  there  are  others,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the 
greatest  pathologists  of  the  world,  who  refuse  to  believe  in 
spontaneity  of  origin,  and  who  in  reply  say,  “  Well,  it  may  be 
apparent  enough  to  you  that  there  has  been  no  infection  or 
contagion,  but  how  are  you  to  prove  it?  May  there  not  be 
some  contact  with  a  virus  that  you  know  nothing  of?  How 
do  you  account  for  the  origin  of  outbreaks  of  such  diseases  as 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease,  when  apparently 
there  has  been  no  source  of  contact  ?  or,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  these  diseases  originate  spontaneously  in  this  country  ?  ” 

Again,  many  pathologists  maintain  that  the  materies  morbi , 
the  virus  or  contagium  of  contagious  diseases,  consists  of  germs 
which  are  introduced  into  the  organism,  and  that  the  original 
germ  gives  rise  to  successive  generations  of  germs,  and  that  a 
germ  is  but  a  particle  of  living  matter,  which  has  been  detached 
from  already  living  matter,  and  this  living  matter  came  from 
matter  of  some  sort  which  already  lived  before  it,  and  upon  this 
point  the  editor  of  the  Veterinarian  (March,  1873)  says,  “  But 
the  pathologist  may  be  content  to  know  that  all  positive  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  contagious  diseases  do  not 
arise  naturally  in  this  country.  There  are  always  centres  of  in¬ 
fection,  and  from  them  diseases  will  spread  with  a  rapidity  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  favorable  or  adverse  character  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances;  but  the  circumstances  do  not,  according  to  ob¬ 
servation,  produce  the  disease  when  the  infecting  germs  are 
absent.” 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  endeavour  to  prove  to  you  that  a 
contagious  disease — the  only  disease,  in  fact,  in  which  infecting 
germs  or  organisms  have  been  demonstrated  to  play  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part — does  originate  spontaneously  in  this  country,  that 
it  originates  in  no  other  way,  and  that  it  is  transmitted  from  dis¬ 
eased  animals  to  others  of  the  same  and  of  different  species,  not 
by  cohabitation  or  contact,  but  by  the  direct  introduction  into 
the  system  of  a  healthy  animal  of  the  blood  of  a  diseased  one. 

Some  might  oppose  the  view  that  it  is  a  contagious  malady  on 
the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  propagated  by  cohabitation.  Anti¬ 
cipating  this  objection,  I  have  made  references  to  the  peculiarities 
©f  other  infectious  diseases,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
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state  that  this  disease  is  more  eminently  infective  than  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  or  contagious  eczema,  being  inoculable  like  rabies, 
glanders,  variola,  and  cattle  plague ;  as  wide  in  its  scope  as  the 
contagium  of  rabies,  and  more  certain  in  its  destructive  effects. 

I  refer  to  splenic  fever,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  this  country, 
apoplexy  of  the  spleen,  the  pathology  of  which  is  most  , 
interesting. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  refer  to  symptoms,  but  to  call  your 
attention  to  those  organisms  which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  blood 
of  animals  affected  with  this  malady. 

In  1850  MM.  Davaine  and  Bayer  noticed  in  the  blood  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  had  died  of  splenic  fever  small  microscopic  organisms 
resembling  transparent  rods,  but  no  importance  was  attached  to 
the  observation.  Some  time  later  Koch  studied  the  habits  of 
these  organisms,  which  are  called  the  Barillas  anthracis,  and  found 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  ox’s  eye  to  be  particularly  suitable 
for  their  nutrition.  With  a  drop  of  the  aqueous  humour  he 
mixed  the  smallest  speck  of  a  liquid  containing  the  rods,  placed 
the  drop  under  the  microscope,  warmed  it  suitably,  and  watched 
the  subsequent  action.  During  the  first  two  hours  hardly  any 
change  was  noticeable,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  rods  began 
to  lengthen,  and  the  action  was  so  rapid  that  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  hours  they  had  attained  from  ten  to  twenty  times  their 
original  length,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  additional  hours  had 
formed  filaments  in  many  cases  a  hundred  times  the  length  of 
the  original  rods,  and  further  on  it  was  seen  that  within  the 
transparent  rods  little  dots  appeared;  these  became  more  and 
more  distinct  until  the  whole  of  the  organism  was  studded  with 
minute  ovoid  bodies,  like  peas  within  their  shell.  After  a  time 
the  integument  fell  to  pieces,  the  place  of  each  rod  being  taken 
by  a  long  row  of  seeds  or  spores.  Koch  proved  that  these  spores, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rods,  constituted  the  contagium  of  the 
disease  in  it3  most  deadly  and  persistent  form.  Inoculating  ani¬ 
mals  with  the  fresh  blood  of  an  animal  suffering  from  splenic 
fever  he  found  that  they  invariably  died  within  twenty  to  thirty 
hours  after  inoculation.  Drying  the  infectious  blood  containing 
the  rod-like  organisms,  in  which,  however,  the  spores  were  not 
developed,  he  found  the  contagion  to  be  fugitive,  maintaining 
its  power  of  infection  for  five  weeks  at  the  furthest.  He  then 
dried  the  blood  containing  the  fully  developed  spores,  and  exposed 
it  to  a  variety  of  conditions.  He  permitted  the  dried  blood  to 
assume  the  form  of  dust,  wetted  this  dust,  allowed  it  to  dry  again, 
permitted  it  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  midst  of 
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putrefying  matter,  and  subjected  it  to  other  tests.  After  keep¬ 
ing  this  spores-charged  blood,  and  which  had  been  treated  in  this 
fashion,  for  four  years,  he  inoculated  a  number  of  mice  with  it, 
and  found  its  action  as  fatal  as  that  of  blood  fresh  drawn  from 
the  veins  of  an  animal  suffering  from  splenic  fever,  and  every 
spore  of  the  millions  contained  in  the  diseased  blood  is  competent 
to  produce  the  disease. 

The  blood  of  animals  affected  with  splenic  fever  always  contains 
the  staff-shaped  bodies  if  it  is  examined  at  a  sufficiently  advanced 
period,  although  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  they  are  not 
discoverable,  being  either  not  present  or  at  all  events  not  in 
such  numbers  as  to  admit  of  their  being  made  out  microscopically, 
but  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  by  such  blood,  and  it  has  been 
found  out  that  the  organisms  are  just  as  numerous  in  the  animals 
inoculated  by  the  injection  of  blood  which  was  free  from  organisms 
as  in  others.  It  is,  however,  proved  that  the  contagium,  as  it 
exists  in  the  circulating  fluid,  is  very  transient,  losing  its  activity 
from  the  moment  that  the  blood  begins  to  show  signs  of  putre¬ 
faction.  Brauell  made  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
at  what  period  after  death  this  took  place,  and  found  that  such 
blood  lost  its  activity  in  from  three  to  five  days.  It  is  only 
when  the  filaments  and  spores  are  developed  and  putrefaction 
prevented  that  the  contagium  is  persistent. 

The  foregoing  observations  prove  conclusively  that  in  splenic 
fever  we  have  a  disease  of  which  the  contagious  property  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  it  can  be 
transmitted  from  an  animal  of  one  kind  to  that  of  another,  and 
even  to  man,  by  inoculation;  “  but  it  is  not  known  thac  it  can  be 
communicated  in  any  other  way,  for  animals  kept  in  file  closest 
proximity  to  diseased  ones,  and  placed  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  infection  through  the  air,  are  not  infected.” 
(Sanderson.) 

In  proof  that  splenic  fever  originates  spontaneously,  I  will 
relate  the  circumstances  of  three  outbreaks  with  which  I  have  had 
personally  to  deal.  I  limit  myself  to  a  brief  histoiy  of  these 
three  outbreaks,  not  because  I  have  not  had  to  deal  with  several 
others,  but  because  they  are  typical  of  the  outbreaks  that  I  have 
read  or  heard  of  in  this  country. 

The  first  occurred  when  I  was  practising  at  Bradford.  A  dairy¬ 
man  whose  cattle  I  regularly  attended  sent  for  me  at  six  o’clock 
one  morning,  the  messenger  stating  that  one  cow  had  been  found 
dead  and  two  others  very  ill. 

On  arriving  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  at  the  byre,  I  found 
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two  dead  cows,  and  tlie  third  in  articulo  mortis ,  in  fact  she  expired 
in  a  few  minutes  after  my  arrival.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
a  post-mortem  examination  was  made  of  the  three  carcases,  and 
apoplexy  of  the  spleen  was  found  in  each.  I  need  not  detain  you 
by  describing  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  malady.  During 
the  day  a  fourth  cow  was  taken  ill,  but  she  recovered,  and  early 
on  the  following  morning  I  was  sent  for  again,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  see  yet  another  cow  in  an  expiring  condition.  The  post¬ 
mortem  condition  of  this  animal  differed  from  that  of  the  other 
three.  The  spleen  was  not  enlarged,  but  the  intestinal  canal  was 
highly  congested,  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  canal,  and 
there  was  great  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  right  side  of  the 
heart,  the  blood  being  of  tar-like  appearance  as  in  the  cases  ex- 
amined  the  previous  day. 

On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  these  cases  I  was  informed 
that,  being  rather  short  of  milk,  the  owner  had  been  forcing  the 
animals  with  an  extra  quantity  of  bean-meal  and  fine  sharps. 

The  next  outbreak  which  I  shall  describe  occurred  in  Scotland 
in  the  month  of  August,  in  a  lot  of  dairy  cows  which  were  out  at 
pasture.  The  weather  for  some  weeks  previously  had  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  warm  and  dry  ;  in  fact,  no  rain  had  fallen  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  and  the  pastures  were  almost  burnt  up.  To  prevent 
the  animals  falling  off  in  milk  and  condition  a  liberal  allowance 
of  cake  had  been  allowed.  A  few  days  before  the  outbreak  rain 
had  fallen  in  abundance,  and  the  grasses  had  sprung  up  as  if  by 
magic  ;  where  pasture  had  been  scarce  it  was  now  abundant,  but 
those  connected  with  the  cattle  took  no  heed  of  this,  and  still 
allowed  the  linseed  cake. 

Three  cows  had  succumbed  before  I  saw  them.  The  veterinary 
surgeon  in  attendance,  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  could  make 
nothing  of  the  disease,  never  having  witnessed  anything  like  it 
before,  although  he  had  been  in  the  district  for  over  twenty  years. 
The  post-mortem  revealed  apoplexy  of  the  spleen  in  the  three 
dead  animals ;  a  fourth  was  ill,  had  been  bled,  and  seemed  to 
be  rather  better  it  was  thought,  and  she  finally  recovered. 

The  third  outbreak  to  which  I  intend  to  refer  occurred  in  Ber¬ 
wickshire,  and  has  the  following  brief  history : — A  farmer  had 
placed  about  fifty  head  of  cattle,  varying  in  age  from  eighteen 
months  to  three  years,  in  sheds  for  winter  feeding.  Bor  a  time 
everything  went  on  very  satisfactorily ;  the  animals  throve  im¬ 
mensely,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  they  commenced  to 
die,  some  presenting  no  symptoms  of  previous  illness,  whilst 
others  were  seen  to  tremble  or  shudder,  to  have  twitchings  of 
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the  superficial  muscles,  succeeded  by  accelerated  and  difficult 
respiration,  convulsions,  and  death.  In  some  cases  there  was 
haemorrhagic  alvine  discharges,  in  others  blood  issued  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  whilst  the  younger  stock  were  affected 
with  lameness  and  extravasations  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  Suspecting  poison,  the  viscera  of  some  of  the  dead  ones 
were  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  but  nothing  deleterious 
was  found.  When — if  I  remember  correctly — twenty-two 
had  succumbed  my  services  were  applied  for.  Post-mortem 
examinations  at  once  revealed  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
in  the  older  cattle  apoplexy  of  the  spleen  was  present,  and 
in  the  younger  extravasations  into  the  areolar  tissue,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  sublumbar,  scapular,  and  submaxillary  regions, 
proving  that  the  older  had  died  from  splenic  and  the  younger 
from  external  charbon,  whilst  in  all  there  was  evidence  of  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  with  submucous  ex¬ 
travasations,  spots,  and  patches. 

On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  outbreak  I  learned  that 
the  food  had  been  of  the  most  nutritious  quality  and  over¬ 
abundant  in  quantity.  Turnips  and  cakes  of  various  kinds,  but 
particularly  the  decorticated  cotton-cake,  had  been  most  liberally 
supplied ;  that,  as  already  stated,  the  cattle  had  thriven  most 
rapidly,  but  that  the  best  and  most  forward  in  condition  had,  all 
all  along,  died  first.  “  Aye,  the  best  gang  first,”  was  the  remark 
made  by  the  hind. 

In  the  three  outbreaks  specified  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
circumstances  determining  the  disease  were  identical,  namely, 
over-feeding  on  a  highly  nitrogenous  diet.  It  may  be  further 
stated  that  the  steps  taken  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  further 
attacks  consisting  of  an  aperient  to  unload  the  intestinal  canal, 
short  allowance  of  food  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  of  less 
of  the  concentrated  and  more  of  the  bulky  articles  of  diet, 
were  attended  by  the  happiest  result.  In  no  instance  was 
there  any  change  in  the  articles  themselves,  as  one  would  have 
been  in  duty  bound  to  order  if  any  suspicion  were  attached  to 
the  quality,  or  if  they  contained  the  germs  of  the  disease,  but  a 
diminution  of  the  one  and  an  increase  of  the  other  ingredients 
upon  which  the  cattle  had  all  along  been  fed. 

Continental  writers  state  that  splenic  fever  is  also  caused  by 
fodder  and  water  contaminated  by  decomposing  organic  matters, 
and  by  the  influence  of  morasses  and  stagnant  waters.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  outbreak  which  lately  occurred  at  Newcastle  points  to 
the  correctness  of  this  conclusion;  but  as  Mr.  Stephenson  is 
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present,  perhaps  he  will  be  good  enough  to  say  something  upon 
this  point. 

Basing  my  arguments  upon  the  foregoing  facts,  I  think  that  we 
can  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion,  and  which  is  this,  that  one  dis¬ 
ease  contagious  by  inoculation,  or  by  food  and  water  contaminated 
by  the  morbid  products  of  animals  which  have  died  of  it,  and 
capable  of  being  thus  transmitted  not  only  to  animals  of  the 
same  species  hut  to  others  and  to  man,  has  been  clearly  traced 
to  owe  its  origin  to  other  causes  than  infection,  that,  in  fact,  it 
originates  spontaneously.  If  this  be  the  case  with  a  disease  quite 
as  contagious  as  rabies,  indeed,  in  which  the  contagium  acts  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  rabies,  may  we  not  conclude  that 
rabies,  glanders,  variola-vaccina,  and  canine  distemper,  diseases 
eminently  contagious,  without  speaking  of  others  which  are  as 
yet  on  debatable  ground,  do  also  originate  spontaneously  in  this 
country,  and  that  pleuro-pneumonia,  contagious  eczema,  the 
cattle  plague,  and  variola  ovina,  diseases  which  are  allowed  by 
the  great  majority  of  observers  to  be  incapable  of  originating  in 
G-reat  Britain,  may  and  do  originate  spontaneously  in  other 
countries  ? 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  an  address  of  this  kind  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  trace  the  genesis  or  the  mode  of  production 
of  the  organisms  found  in  the  blood  of  splenic  fever.  That  they 
are  rare  and  uncommon  organisms  must  be  admitted,  and  I  think 
that  this  rarity  and  the  fact  that  they  disappear  from  the  blood 
upon  the  advent  of  putrefaction  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  not  due  to  germs  which  are  mysteriously  floating  in  the 
air,  ready  to  prey  upon  a  host  whenever  they  find  one  congenial 
to  their  taste,  but  rather  to  an  archiebiosis  or  a  spontaneous 
generation  occurring  in  a  complex  fluid  such  as  the  blood  becomes 
in  animals  fed  as  those  referred  to.  That  these  organisms  play 
a  most  important  part  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  inducing  the  disease  even  after  a  lapse  of  years  has 
also  been  proved  ;  and  looking  upon  them  as  perhaps  the  cause 
of  the  malady  in  all  instances,  I  think  we  shall  do  some 
good  by  turning  our  attention  to  discovering  those  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  their  origin  and  development,  and  by  de¬ 
stroying  those  conditions  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  malady  so 
destructive  in  its  effects  and  capable  of  so  wide  a  range  of 
operation.  If  we  remain  contented  with  the  postulate  that  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  do  not  arise  spontaneously,  we  shall  do  hut  little 
to  arrest  further  outbreaks  of  such  diseases  as  the  one  under 
consideration,  but  we  shall  undoubtedly  destroy  the  teaching  of 
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Coleman,  who  was  of  opinion  that  by  confining  a  horse  in  a  dark 
and  dirty  stable,  and  feeding  on  bad  provender,  glanders  could  be 
produced  at  will. 

How  some  writers  have  concluded  so  positively  that  contagious 
diseases  cannot  novo  arise  spontaneously  is  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension.  Many  of  these  diseases  are  not  yet  proved  to  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  living  organisms,  and  even  if  they  were  due 
to  such  a  cause  I  do  not  see  why  living  organisms  may  not  now 
as  in  the  past  originate  de  novo,  provided  that  the  conditions  are 
similar ;  to  believe  otherwise  seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  for  what  gave  origin 
to  a  cause  of  a  contagious  disease  in  the  far  distant  past  may  do 
so  even  at  the  present  time.  If  this  be  not  true,  how  is  it  that 
the  Bacillas  anthracis  is  developed  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  in 
which  impossibility  of  infection  has  been  over  and  over  again 
determined  most  conclusively  ? 

A  discussion  followed,  and  was  taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son,  Mr.  Naylor,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Gerrard,  who  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  view  taken  by  the  President  respecting 
the  spontaneous  origin  of  contagious  disease. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  said:  The  President  started  with 
some  observations  on  the  origin  of  contagion,  and  on  that  subject 
alone  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  because  it  is  a  favourite 
one  of  mine.  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  detail  (hear,  hear).  It  is  always  open  for  an  opponent 
to  say  that  the  agencies  which  produced  disease  are  so  subtle 
that  they  may  occur.  I  think  the  only  light  in  which  we  can 
look  upon  this  subject  is  a  broad  and  general  one.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  that  the  generation  of  disease  can  be  otherwise 
than  spontaneous  unless  we  believe  that  Providence  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  all  things  created  each  specific  disease.  If  we  do  not 
believe  these  specific  diseases  were  so  created  it  follows  that  the 
cause  which  originated  them  centuries  ago  can  produce  them 
again  in  the  present  time.  I  do  not  see  myself  very  much  use  in 
going  any  further  than  that,  nor  do  I  see  that  we  can  avoid  the 
belief  that  they  may  be  originated  spontaneously  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  hon.  baronet  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
remarking  that  no  man  in  the  present  century  had  done  more  for 
veterinary  science  than  Professor  Williams  (applause). 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  President  briefly  replied. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Professor 
Williams  presided. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at 
the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  December 
20th,  1876. 

Mr.  John  Lawson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — Messrs.  Woods, 
Bunnell,  Howell,  Ashworth,  Lock,  Brooks,  Alf.  Brooks,  G-eo. 
Darwell,  Hopkin,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Mullineux,  J.  B.  Taylor, 
Eerguson,  Whittle,  Prescott,  Chas.  Odgen,  E.  Woolner,  Tom 
Taylor,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  excuse  were  read  from  Messrs.  Welsby,  Barnes, 
Taylor,  Cartwright,  Schofield,  Elam,  Morgan  and  Reynolds. 

Messrs.  Alf.  Brooks,  Pilkington,  and  Thos.  Briggs  of  Bury, 
were  nominated  for  election  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

Mr.  Hart,  proposed  by  Mr.  Dacre,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Whittle,  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society. 

On  the  Treasurer’s  account  being  placed  before  the  meeting, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  moved  that  the  Treasurer’s  report  be  adopted. 

This  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Whittle  proposed,  “  That  a  final  appeal  be  made  to  those 
gentlemen  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  before  removing  their 
names  from  the  list  of  members.”  An  amendment  was  made 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor ,  to  the  effect  that  the  attention  of  members 
(owing  above  one  year’s  subscription)  should  be  called  to  an  effort 
that  was  being  made  to  collect  the  subscriptions  in  arrears,  and 
that  a  book  of  the  rules  should  be  sent  with  the  circular. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  this  amendment,  and  it  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  Mr. 
Tedbar  Hopkin  being  elected  President ;  Messrs.  John  Lawson, 
Ed.  Woolner,  and  Jas.  Howell,  as  Vice-Presidents;  Mr.  Dacre, 
Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Alex.  Lawson,  Treasurer^ 

Mr.  Jas.  Howell  then  read  his  communication  on  a  case  of 
“  Disease  of  the  Palatine  and  Superior  Maxillary  Bones  in  a 
Mare.”  The  morbid  specimen  Mr.  Howell  exhibited  was  of  a  very 
interesting  character,  and  led  to  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  its  origin.  It  was  thought  by  most  of 
the  members  to  be  a  case  of  osteo-porosis.  The  principal  sym¬ 
ptoms  were  quidding  of  the  food  and  slow  emaciation. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  read  a  short  paper  on  a  “  Polypus  in  the 
Vagina  of  a  Bitch,”  which  he  had  successfully  removed  with  the 
chain  ecraseur.  The  tumour  measured  three  inches  in  length 
and  one  inch  round,  and  situated  at  the  opening  of  the  vagina, 
a  part  of  the  polypus  being  exposed  to  view. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  proposed,  “  That  the  Society  should  purchase 
Mr.  Thompson’s  tooth  shears,  and  that  they  should  be  left  in 
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the  care  of  the  President  for  the  time  being  for  the  use  of  the 
members.” 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  closed  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

W.  Dacee,  Hon.  Secretary. 


THE  SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Eeb.  21st,  at  the  London  Hotel — Mr.  Balfour,  V.S., 
Kirkcaldy,  retiring  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present: — Professors  Williams,  Walley,  Johnstone,  Vaughan, 
and  M’Fadyean.  Messrs.  Baird,  Cunningham,  Borthwick,  Bal¬ 
four,  Aitken,  Brown,  Black,  Young,  A.  Balfour,  jun.,  J.  Storie, 
Boyd,  Connachie  (Aytoun),  Mitchell  (Bathgate),  and  W.  Cum- 
ming,  Secretary. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  approved  of,  Principal 
Williams  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Balfour  for  his  services 
as  President  during  the  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cunningham ,  Slateford,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Balfour  having  returned  his  acknowledgments, 

Mr.  Cunningham,  who  had  been  nominated  as  President  for 
the  ensuing  year  at  a  former  meeting,  then  took  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  association  : — Mr. 
Connachie,  Aytoun ;  Mr.  Reid,  Leith ;  Mr.  M’lntosh,  Dumfries  ; 
Mr.  Dalling,  Bathgate ;  and  Professor  M’Eadyean,  Edinburgh. 

Some  formal  business  followed,  including  the  submitting  of  a 
satisfactory  statement  by  Mr.  Cumming,  V.S.,  Edinburgh,  trea¬ 
surer,  who  has  also  been  appointed  Secretary  in  room  of  Mr. 
Cunningham,  elected  President. 

Notes  on  Cases. 

Principal  Walley ,  of  the  Edinburgh  (Dick)  Veterinary  College, 
brought  two  preparations  before  the  notice  of  the  society.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  tumour  from  the  heart  of  a  cow.  The  tumour 
was  in  close  connection  with  the  basis  of  the  right  auricle.  It 
originated  in  a  clot  of  blood  under  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart ;  and  subsequent  rupture  of  the  endocardium  and  successive 
deposits  of  fibrine  from  the  blood  upon  its  external  surface  took 
place.  A  large  stratified  tumour  had  thus  been  produced  which 
obstructed  the  cardiac  circulation, and  interfered  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  body.  The  other  preparation  showed  ossification  of  the 
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trachea  and  larynx  of  a  greyBelgian  horse,  which  during  last  sum¬ 
mer  was  attacked  by  an  ordinary  cold,  and  manifested  symptoms  of 
throat  affection  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Consultation  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Baird  led  to  their  resolving  on  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy,  which  was  performed  by  Mr.  Baird,  and  an 
artificial  tube  inserted.  The  horse  had  been  in  constant  daily 
work  with  the  tube  in  its  throat,  but  on  last  Sunday  week  the 
animal  was  found  dead  in  its  stall.  Search  was  made  for  the  tube, 
but  all  attempts  to  discover  ifhad  failed.  The  trachea  was  con¬ 
siderably  thickened  and  partially  ossified,  and  the  aperture  of  the 
larynx  nearly  closed.  This  prevented  the  animal  from  inspiring 
after  the  removal  of  the  tube  ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
clots  of  blood  which  were  present  on  the  interior  of  the  trachea 
had  found  their  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  produced  suffo¬ 
cation. 

Principal  Williams  said  that  he  had  a  case  in  one  of  his  boxes 
at  the  New  Veterinary  College  where  a  tube  inserted  in  the 
trachea  had  come  out.  Difficulty  was  found  in  again  introducing 
the  tube,  and  the  animal  was  sent  to  him  to  have  the  aperture 
enlarged.  On  making  an  incision  into  the  trachea  there  was  a 
tremendous  haemorrhage,  which  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
arresting,  and  he  dared  not  then  proceed  with  the  insertion. 
He  thought  that  this  showed  that  the  vascularity  of  the  part  was 
increased  by  the  irritation  of  the  tube. 

The  Epidemic  among  Horses. 

Mr.  Brown ,  V.S.,  West  Calder,  requested  Principal  Walley  to 
give  a  short  statement  of  his  experiences  in  reference  to  the  epi¬ 
demic  among  horses. 

Principal  Walley  said  he  had  intended  to  bring  forward  a  short 
paper  on  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting.  As,  however,  he  had  been 
asked  to  say  something  now,  he  might  state  that  one  peculiarity 
in  connection  with  the  spread  of  the  disease,  which  he  considered 
to  be  one  of  an  epizootic  character,  was,  that  in  Leith,  as  far  as  his 
practice  was  concerned,  it  confined  itself  for  a  long  time  to  the 
north  side  of  Constitution  Street,  and  afterwards  began  to  spread 
on  the  south  side  and  in  the  districts  between.  It  did  not  locate 
itself  in  any  one  particular  stable  or  any  particular  locality.  He 
had  found  it  go  through  a  stable  and  not  leave  a  single  horse  un¬ 
touched.  He  had  also  seen  it  affecting  only  a  few  in  a  stable,  the 
rest  remaining  free,  while  in  other  places  it  had  attacked  half  the 
horses.  Another  peculiarity  was  that  in  one  instance  it  had  at¬ 
tacked  a  cow,  and  afterwards  another  in  the  same  place.  Both  of 
these  had  gone  on  very  well ;  very  little  treatment  was  given 
them ;  they  were  not  so  badly  affected  as  horses.  The  affec¬ 
tion  had  decidedly  shown  that  if  animals  were  not  properly  taken 
care  of  it  could  assume  very  destructive  properties.  In  his  prac¬ 
tice  he  had  only  lost  two  horses,  but  both  of  them  were  old 
animals,  and  had  suffered  from  previous  chronic  disease.  The 
worst  cases  were  those  in  which  the  disease  localised  itself 
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in  the  intestines  and  lungs.  He  looked  upon  it  as  being  a  pure 
fever  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  febrile  symptoms  had  in 
many  cases  been  very  marked,  the  temperature  running  up  as  high 
as  106  and  107,  and  remaining  so  for  four  or  five  days.  The 
mouth  was  always  hot  and  dry,  as  they  found  in  the  majority  of 
fevers,  and  had  an  odour  such  as  existed  in  many  similar  affec¬ 
tions.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  mouth  became  moist  and 
the  odour  pleasant.  The  pulse  was  quick,  and  usually  weak, 
except  in  the  case  of  very  strong  *horses.  The  respiration  was 
always  slightly  hurried  during  the  fever,  and  more  so  if  the  disease 
was  localised  in  the  lungs.  He  had  also  noticed  that  there  was 
great  uneasiness  and  inability  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in 
one  position,  and  great  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  This  uneasiness 
and  stiffness  usually  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
appetite  which  was  in  abeyance  for  two  or  three  days  returned. 
There  was  also  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  eye.  In  regard 
to  treatment  he  generally  administered  a  slight  cathartic  and 
never  bled.  In  some  he  had  adopted  a  saline  treatment  with 
diffusible  stimulants,  and  whatever  food  the  animals  chose  to  take 
with  plenty  of  pure  water.  In  some  cases  he  gave  them  gruel,  and 
in  others  he  had  given  eggs,  milk,  and  whisky  when  he  thought 
such  was  required.  The  'post-mortem  appearances  were,  he  said, 
similar  to  what  they  found  in  all  other  diseases  of  the  same  class. 

Principal  Williams  stated  that  he  intended  to  prepare  a  special 
paper  on  the  disease,  and  would  make  no  remarks  upon  it  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Mr.  Williams,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  been  called  from 
the  meeting,  previous  to  Principal  Walley  being  asked  to  relate 
his  experiences,  and  did  not  return  until  after  he  had  commenced 
his  statement. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, — The  first  words  of  one  in  my  position  are 
generally  those  of  thanks,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  on  my 
part  they  are  not  empty,  but  real  and  sincere  thanks.  The  office 
of  President  of  this  Society  is  one  which  any  and  all  of  us  may 
be  glad  and  proud  to  fill,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  pleasure  indeed  that  I  find  myself  translated  from  the 
Secretary’s  chair  to  that  of  the  President’s,  and  it  is  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  look  across  the  table 
and  see  the  chair  I  lately  occupied  now  so  well  and  ably  and 
thoroughly  filled  by  our  friend  Mr.  Cumming.  Knowing  well  that 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  President  and  Chairman  properly, 
requires  qualities  which  I  do  not  possess,  I  simply  trust,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  you  will  as  usual  make  allowance  for  my  little  faults 
and  failings,  while  I  try  to  do  what  I  can. 

The  President’s  inaugural  address  or  remarks  has  now  some¬ 
how  become  a  part  of  our  annual  general  meetings.  Some  like 
the  practice,  others  would  have  it  dispensed  with,  thinking 
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that  a  thorough  good  dinner  and  a  thorough  good  talk  over 
it  is  by  far  the  best  inaugural  address,  while  others,  like 
myself,  think  that  when  a  man  is  made  President,  if  he  has  any 
ideas,  and  who  has  not,  good,  middling,  or  indifferent,  concerning 
hie  profession,  he  should  make  them  known.  I  trust,  therefore, 
you  will  hear  with  me  while  I  take  a  passing  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  objects  and  subjects  connected  with  our 
profession,  and  with  this  our  Society ;  and  should  I  meddle  with 
things  rather  high  for  me,  you  will,  I  hope,  make  due  allowance, 
seeing  that  I  merely  express  my  opinion,  trusting  that  if  possible 
it  may  elicit  yours. 

Pirst  then  in  our  little  professional  world,  in  honour  as  in  place, 
stand 

Our  Colleges. — Time  was  when  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
Camden  Town,  and  the  Veterinary  College,  Clyde  Street,  were 
the  only  institutions,  and  when  the  names  of  Professors  Spooner, 
Simonds,  Morton,  Varnell,  and  those  of  Professor  Dick,  Barlow, 
Dr.  George  Wilson,  Pinlay  Dun,  Gamgee,  Dalzell,  Strangeways, 
and  others,  were  all  that  were  heard  of. 

A  glance  at  the  London  College  shows  it  in  its  usual  full 
vigour  and  operation  with  three  features  of  comparatively  recent 
date :  1.  The  great  attention  paid  to  parasites  and  parasitic 

diseases.  The  importance  of  this  subject  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
rated,  and  we  trust  there  may  never  be  ground  for  the  rumour 
occasionally  floating  about  that  it  is  possible  just  to  make  a  little 
too  much  of  it.  2.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  the  patrons  of 
the  London  School  have  obtained  a  Charter  for  themselves, 
suggesting  the  question,  can  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  do  the 
same  ?  Por  if  right  for  the  one  college  it  should  be  for  the  others. 
3.  The  Charter  itself.  That  the  test  may  never  require  to  be 
applied  between  it  and  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  is  the  sincere  wish  of  every  one.  That  the  licensing  or 
the  power  of  saying  who  is  and  who  is  not  fit  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  rest  with  a  body  of  men  quite  independent  of  the 
teaching  establishment,  is  of  course  everywhere  admitted,  but 
in  so  far  as  this  Charter  may  enable  the  College  to  acknowledge 
the  merits  and  services  of  its  graduates  in  after  years,  I  think  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Hitherto  a  man  while  a  student 
may  struggle  and  pass  with  high  honours,  he  goes  into  practice, 
struggles  also  and  succeeds,  but  no  further  professional  honours 
are  his  ;  a  brief  complimentary  obituary  notice  in  one  of  the 
veterinary  journals  are  all  his  professional  brethren  give  him 
for  years  of  labour  and  success ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  idea 
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that  a  veterinary  college  should  have  the  power  to  confer  hono¬ 
rary  degrees  on  such  of  its  graduates  as,  in  after  life,  in  any  way 
merit  them.  Such  a  course  seems  alike  creditable  to  the  donors, 
and  must  be  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  the  recipient.  Akin  to 
this  are  the  Fellowship  degrees  contemplated  at  present  by  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons,  and  without  entering  on 
a  subject  on  which  so  many  of  our  best  men  have  been  engaged, 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  very  pleasing  indeed  to 
hear  that  our  friend  Mr.  So-and-so — so  worthy  of  the  honour — 
to  he  made  a  fellow,  but  it  is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  he  told  that  he 
has  been  asked  to  pay  £10  for  it.  Surely  the  honour  to  be  an 
honour  should  be  a  free  gift,  or  a  gift  burdened  with  only  the 
unavoidable  expenses,  which  surely  need  not  amount  to  such  a 
sum.  Again,  instead  of  making  a  man  a  fellow  because  he  has 
been  president  of  such  a  veterinary  medical  society  for  one  short 
year,  or  happens  to  be  veterinary  surgeon  to  such  another  royal 
agricultural  society,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  given 
him  the  honour,  because  he  has  practised  his  profession  for  fifteen,  . 
twenty,  or  thirty  years,  in  such  an  honorable  and  successful 
manner  as  to  merit  it,  or  because  in  a  much  shorter  time  he  has 
shown  by  his  high  attainments  and  the  proud  position  in  which 
he  stands  that  he  is  worthy  of  it  ?  In  other  words,  would  it  not 
have  been  better,  as  suggested  by  some  one,  to  have  had  two 
Fellowship  degrees,  one  for  long  practice  and  honorable  conduct, 
and  another  and  still  higher  for  distinguished  attainments  in 
either  the  science,  the  literature,  or  practice,  or  all  of  them  of 
our  profession  ?  Or  if  only  one  degree  is  practicable,  would  it  not 
have  been  better  had  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
selected,  say  seven  of  the  best  men  of  the  kingdom,  created  them 
Fellows,  and  instructed  them  to  fix  the  standard  sufficiently  high, 
and  subject  each  name  on  the  register  to  the  testing  question, 

“  Has  or  has  not  this  man  done  anything  to  merit  our  giving 
him  the  degree  ?  ”  Such  a  proceeding  would,  I  think,  have  given 
a  result  of  one,  or  two,  or  at  most  three  score  of  real  right  good 
worthy  Fellows  whose  right  and  title  to  the  honour  no  one  could 
possibly  deny. 

Glancing  now  at  our  Colleges  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  we  find 
the  former  excellent,  as  usual,  and  in  new  and  superior  premises, 
which  we  trust  will  be  a  still  further  improvement.  As  a  Society, 
we  may  perhaps  he  allowed  to  express  our  regret  that,  deeply 
indebted  as  we  are  to  the  Edinburgh  professors  for  their  presence 
at  our  meetings,  much  of  our  success  being  undoubtedly  due  to 
them,  we  have  hitherto  missed  our  friends  from  the  West  of 
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Scotland.  That  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  there  has  been 
for  a  time  in  abeyance  we  cannot  but  deplore,  but  failing  that  we 
sometimes  think  these  friends  might  favour  us  with  au  occasional 
visit.  We  trust  some  day  to  have  that  pleasure. 

Comiug  now  to  the  Edinburgh  Colleges,  from  the  one  or  other 
of  which  the  greater  number  of  us  have  emanated,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  see  each,  admirable  in  itself  and  admirably  conducted, 
turning  out  students  annually  thoroughly  a  credit  to  themselves 
and  their  preceptors,  and  for  this  reason,  and  our  old  and  long 
friendship,  perhaps  the  gentlemen  connected  with  these  institu¬ 
tions  will  allow  me  just  one  little  remark,  viz.  that  deeply  as  we 
graduates  of  ten,  twenty,  and  perhaps  thirty  years  ago,  esteem 
and  admire  a  bifid  state  of  existence,  should  ever  the  curtain  of 
time  rise  on  a  large  imposing  fine-looking  edifice  with  all  our 
friends  from  both  colleges  working  smoothly,  harmoniously,  uni¬ 
tedly  and  cheerfully  together,  I  trust,  gentlemen,  I  express  your 
feelings  when  I  express  my  own  in  saying  that  such  a  case  would 
command  our  admiration  and  good  wishes. 

Most  of  us  like  to  build  castles  in  the  air  occasionally.  Com¬ 
ing  along  Lauriston  the  other  day  and  seeing  the  Royal  Infirmary 
rising  on  and  around  the  site  of  Watson’s  Hospital,  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  as  others  have  done,  that  its  neighbour  Heriots 
on  the  opposite  side,  with  some  necessary  alterations,  would  be 
almost  all  we  could  desire  for  our  friends  and  for  the  Veterinary 
College.  Out-door  practice  might  not  be  so  good,  but  I  have 
often  thought  that  with  their  advantages  in  this  respect  some 
veterinary  colleges  are  too  far  from  the  seat  of  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  from,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slaughter-houses  and 
markets.  Close  to  the  university  infirmary,  principal  museums, 
&c.,  a  weekly  walk  through  the  dissecting-room,  operating 
theatre,  and  hospital  wards,  and  a  daily  rubbing  of  head  and 
shoulders  with  the  rising  generation  of  doctors,  lawyers,  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  men,  would  do  our  students  all  the  good  in 
the  world.  This  brings  us  to 

Our  Students. — We  remember,  a  considerable  time  ago,  seeing 
sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  old  College  four  young  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  is  now  the  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Vete¬ 
rinary  College ;  the  second,  the  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  College ; 
the  third  was  the  late  lamented  Professor  Strangeways ;  and  the 
fourth,  Professor  Law,  now  of  Cornell  University,  United  States. 
Eacts  like  these  make  our  students  a  very  interesting  class,  and 
increase  the  responsibility  of  teachers  very  much.  A  glance  at 
our  students  now  shows  them  to  be  a  younger  and  superior  looking 
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class.  There  are  fewer  of  the'elderly,  hard-featured,  and  hard-fisted 
but  earnest-looking  men,  fresh  from  hard  work  in  forge,  stable, 
farm,  or  workshop,  whom  we  used  to  see.  With  all  their  good 
qualities  technical  terms  and  the  want  of  education  told  sadly  on 
these,  and  many  of  us  may  remember  the  ominous  closing  of  the 
note-books  on  the  back  benches  when  the  Iter  a  tertio,  corpora 
quadragemina,  geniculata  striata,  &c.  &c.,  came  upon  the  scene. 
Nowadays  there  is  little  fear  of  that.  Matriculation  examinations, 
technical  terms,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  are  thought  little  of 
by  some  of  the  young  gentlemen ;  but  we  have  often  wondered 
how  they  look  when,  with  no  smith  or  groom  at  hand,  a  greasy 
leg  or  a  nicely-polished  badly-pricked  foot  is  presented  for  their 
admiration  ;  or  when  with  a  big  cow  in  parts  understood  a  soli¬ 
tary  foot  or  a  tiny  tail  can  only  be  felt,  and  the  grim  visage  of 
the  dairyman  plainly  shows  that  there  is  to  be  no  nonsense. 
Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  splendid  examinations  some 
of  these  young  men  pass,  and  with  the  severe  practical  test  ex¬ 
amination  now  so  rigidly  enforced  we  have  every  confidence  that 
they  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  better  thinkers  and  as  good  workers 
as  their  predecessors. 

We  have  men  among  us  who  have  risen  to  about  as  high  a 
summit  as  they  can  attain,  with  large  and  increasing  practices, 
thorough  judges  of  horseflesh  and  stock,  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  thorough 
masters  also  of  their  business,  able  to  do  everything  connected 
with  it,  from  the  grooming  and  shoeing  of  their  horses  to  the 
most  difficult  operation  or  examination  for  soundness,  and  yet  if 
they  stop  here  it  is  strange  that  but  seldom  from  this  class  comes 
any  very  new  idea  or  discovery.  A  few  others,  gifted  with  more 
education,  deeper  thinking  power,  and  ability  of  expression, 
though  with,  perhaps,  just  a  little  less  everyday  common  sense 
and  practical  handiness,  are  the  leaders  into  the  regions  of  our 
science  yet  unexplored,  and  the  beau  ideal  of  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  which  I  think  every  student  should  aspire  to,  is  just  the 
good  qualities  of  the  latter  class  grafted  on  to  those  of  the  former. 
Learn  everything,  be  able  to  do  everything;  know  everything 
likely  to  benefit  yourselves,  your  patients,  your  practices,  your 
employers,  and  never  forget  that  the  greater  part  of  your  patho¬ 
logical  and  surgical  world  lies  yet  in  darkness,  and  try  to  be 
always  trying  to  throw  new  light  into  that  darkness. 

Our  Examinations  (those  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  and  those  of  the  Highland  Society). — In  many  ways 
and  at  various  times  the  advocates  of  the  former  have  freely  ex- 
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pressed  their  opinion.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  we  say 
a  few  words  on  the  other  side.  Time  was  when  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  in  presence  of  many  well- 
known  veterinarians  and  agriculturists,  the  students  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Veterinary  College  passed  in  review  before  an  examining 
board  composed  of  some  of  the  professors  of  the  university, 
several  of  the  principal  medical  men,  along  with  a  good  many  of 
the  leading  veterinary  surgeons  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Those  of  us  who  passed  the  ordeal  thought  our  diploma  was  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  that  it  would  never  be  called  in  question, 
and  only  a  few  saw  or  thought  of  the  necessity  of  passing  the 
Board  of  the  Boyal  College,  then  a  comparatively  little  spoken  of 
body,  meeting  in  some  other  hall  in  the  city.  Since  then  and  for 
a  number  of  years  we  have  heard  what  we  considered  our  diploma 
spoken  of  as  a  certificate,  as  of  little  consequence,  as  only  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion.  We  have  been  talked  of  as  in  the  profession,  but 
not  of  it ;  and  woe  betide  the  unlucky  wight,  examiner  or  any¬ 
thing  else  though  he  be,  who  quietly  tenders  the  fee  but  will  not 
submit  to  an  examination.  In  private  letters  and  in  the  Veteri¬ 
narian  comes  his  reward.  Woe  betide  the  man,  well  and  deservedly 
known  though  he  be,  unless  he  can  defend  himself  whose  friends 
put  M.B.C.V.S.  to  his  name.  Name  not  on  the  Begister.  Bor¬ 
rowed  plumes,”  &c.  &c. 

Gentlemen,  is  this  fair,  gentlemanly  dealing  ?  “  Borrowed 

plumes,”  forsooth  !  Where  are  the  plumes  ?  Wherein  consists 
the  great  and  distinguishing  superiority  in  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
title  M.B.C.V.S.  over  that  of  the  Highland  Society’s  certificate  ? 
Take  away  the  fact  that  a  Charter  and  the  Boyal  sanction  recog¬ 
nises  the  one  and  not  the  other,  and  what  remains  ?  On  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  Highland  Society  are  the  names  of  Goodsir,  Alman, 
Turner,  Seller,  Humbreck,  Hallen,  Lawson,  Bobertson,  Williams, 
McCall,  and  many  others.  Can  the  diploma  of  the  B.C.V.S. 
show  any  higher  ?  Are  the  examinations  held  in  the  splendid  hall  of 
the  society  so  very  inferior  to  those  held  in  that  of  the  Freemasons 
and  Bed  Lion  Square  ?  For  the  army  and  port  inspectorships  none 
but  the  M.B.C.V.S.,  we  believe,  is  eligible,  and  to  many  holding 
the  certificate  the  diploma  has  been  refused  ;  but  how  comes  it 
that  many  a  one  now  adding  the  five  letters  to  his  name  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Highland  Society’s  board,  and  considered  quite 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  ? 

The  President  of  the  Boyal  College,  at  a  recent  meeting  such 
as  this,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Highland  Society’s  cer¬ 
tificate  was  of  little  consequence ;  it  only  expressed  an  opinion, 
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Yes,  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  men 
(nine  or  ten  years  ago,  at  least),  better  than  whom  never  sat  on 
any  examining  board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  many  of  whom  now  sit  on  your  own  Scotch  examining 
Board. 

The  Royal  College  was  constituted  a  corporate  body  to 
confer  its  advantages  equally  on  the  whole  kingdom.  Whence 
comes  it  that  its  action  towards  the  Scotch  College  caused  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Highland  Society’s  board?  Whence  comes 
it  that  it  has  year  after  year  located  itself  in  London  ?  We  see 
our  professors  and  men  from  the  provinces  making  long  journeys, 
eager  and  anxious  to  have  a  good  muster  to  carry  the  men  and 
measures  they  want ;  the  London  professors  and  the  men  of  the 
south  step  leisurely  in  to  find  themselves  at  their  ease  among  their 
friends.  To  our  friend  in  the  south  attendance  at  meetings  and 
a  seat  on  the  Council  has  always  been  possible ;  to  our  equally 
worthy  friend  in  the  north  it  has  been  just  about  as  impossible; 
and  yet  this  Royal  College  stands  by  and  says,  “  How  impartial 
we  are ;  we  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  the  schools  and 
everybody ;  with  us  is  no  respect  of  persons.  The  Queen  and 
Parliament  meet  here,  and  we,  their  worthy  representatives,  do 
the  same.”  Yes,  but  members  of  Parliament  are  men  whose  time 
and  circumstances  admit  of  their  taking  up  their  residence  in 
London  ;  not  veterinary  surgeons,  whose  presence  every  morning 
at  the  head  of  their  business  is  almost  imperatively  necessary. 
Our  loyalty  to  the  Queen  we  have  often  pledged,  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  sovereign  or  sovereigns  of  our  profession  reside 
in  London,  and  that  they  have  or  should  be  allowed  to  have  very 
obedient  servants.  Oh  !  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Council 
will  hold  its  meetings  occasionally  or  periodically  in  Scotland. 
Very  kind  and  condescending!  For  thirty  years  and  more  the 
Council  has  met  in  London.  Surely  you  will  let  it  stay  with  us 
fifteen  or  twenty  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  long  before  the 
half  of  that  time  is  over  our  friends  in  the  south  will  be  agi- 

O 

tating — and  that  successfully — for  a  charter,  on  the  ground  of 
the  long  distance,  and  that  they  have  men  and  numbers  enough 
to  render  them  independent  of  that  body  meeting  so  persistently 
in  the  north.  With  these  feelings  I  entirely  sympathise.  I 
look  around  and  see  no  one  Royal  College  of  medicine,  law, 
divinity,  or  arts.  Their  professors  and  graduates  would  scout  the 
idea  of  always  having  to  rush  to  London  to  look  after  their  in 
terests ;  and  I  simply  say  that  veterinary  professional  life  and 
practice  differ  very  much  indeed  in  the  two  countries,  and  we 
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have  men  and  numbers  enough  to  justify  us  in  agitating  once 
more  for  a  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  for  Scotland, 
if  the  Royal  College  will  not  do  us  a  little  more  justice.  Now 
more  than  ever  we  have  numbers  enough  and  men  enough — and 
men  of  the  right  kind,  too — in  the  north  to  render  us  independent 
of  that  body  meeting  so  persistently  in  the  south.  To  the 
Highland  Society  and  the  Dick  Trust  charters  have  been  refused. 
The  prayer  of  graduates  of  Scotch  Colleges,  M.R.C.V.S.,  and 
Highland  Society  men,  with  others — M.R.C.V.S.  favorable  to 
the  movement — might  be  more  successful. 

Though  these  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  which  I  in  common  with 
many  others  hold,  I  have  no  wish  to  sow  or  to  see  division  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Some  radical  change  we  believe  is  contemplated,  and  if 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  will  meet,  say  one  year 
in  London,  the  second  in  Edinburgh,  the  third  in  Manchester, 
the  fourth  in  Perth,  the  fifth  in  London,  the  sixth  in  Glasgow* 
the  seventh  in  Liverpool  or  Newcastle,  the  eighth  in  Aberdeen’ 
the  ninth  in  London,  and  so  on  in  rotation ;  thus  in  eight  years 
twice  in  London  and  once  in  each  of  the  six  most  conveniently 
situated  cities  in  the  kingdom,  or  simply  alternately  in  London 
and  Edinburgh — if  the  Royal  College  will  do  this,  it  will,  I 
think,  meet  the  wishes  of  every  one.  The  Highland  Society’s 
examinations  will  quietly  and  honorably  disappear,  and  all  of  us 
— its  certificate  holders — will  do  what  we  consistently  can  to 
become  members  of  the  body  which  rightly  or  wrongly  holds  only 
the  power  of  granting  a  legal  diploma,  and  which  thus  gives 
an  earnest  that  it  is  trying  rightly  and  fairly  to  discharge  its 
duties.  As  to  the  Highland  Society,  when  this  consummation  so 
much  to  be  wished  is  realised,  I  trust  our  duties  as  examiners 
will  cease,  but  until  it  does  become  realised  I  think  that  for 
many  reasons  the  examining  board  of  the  Highland  Society 
should  be  kept  in  operation. 

Our  Practices. — As  to  the  horse  epidemic,  it  is  scarcely  time  to 
write  its  history,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  district  where  hard  work, 
heavy  feeding,  and  no  rest,  if  possible,  is  the  order  of  the  day,  I 
have  had  no  deaths  in  some  seventy  cases  or  more,  simply  because 
people  got  frightened  and  attended  to  the  warning  to  stop  work  the 
moment  anything  was  seen  amiss.  Had  this  not  been  done  we 
would  have  had  deaths  enough.  The  epidemic  when  this  was 
attended  to  was  comparatively  mild,  ran  a  very  regular  course  of 
from  four  to  ten  days,  requiring  simply  good  nursing,  but  not 
doing  well  without  it,  and  occasional  stimulants  and  diuretics. 
One  fact  was  the  even  more  than  usual  susceptibility  to  laxatives, 
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the  ordinary  alterative  ball  often  causing  considerable  purgation. 
To  one  very  severe  case,  with  colicky  pains,  I  gave  7  oz.  of 
linseed  oil  at  night,  and  4  oz.  more  in  the  morning,  and  the 
peculiar  gushing  fluid  fseces  rather  astonished  me.  I  sometimes 
thought  these  cases  did  best,  as  if  the  virus,  malaria,  or  whatever 
it  was,  was  eliminated  at  once  by  the  bowels.  Aloes  or  anything 
approaching  to  it  apparently  would  have  been  certain  death. 
As  to  its  infectious  or  contagious  nature,  I  observed  that  “  quater” 
horses  on  farms,  or  those  in  carters’  hands  going  in  and  out 
from  Edinburgh,  were  generally  among  the  first  attacked.  This 
seemed  an  argument  in  favour  of  contagion  or  infection,  but  other 
facts  were  against  it. 

Another  disease  causing  more  trouble  and  anxiety  from  its 
fatal  character  and  the  valuable  animals  it  attacked  has  been 
much  more  frequently  met  with  this  winter  than  it  usually  is ; 
we  refer  to  what  has  been  termed  “  Hysteria,”  or  by  Professor 
Williams  “  Nitrogenous  Urine.”  Occurring  suddenly,  generally 
after  a  period  of  rest,  the  peculiar  lameness,  then  partial  loss  of 
power  of  one  or  both  hind  extremities,  the  dark-red  bloody 
urine,  the  white  or  “  bled  ’’-like  appearance  of  the  carcase,  the 
congested,  easily  broken-up  state  of  the  tissues  in  the  region  above 
and  behind  one  or  both  kidneys,  the  large  yellow  clots  found  in 
the  blood-vessels,  or  in  other  cases  the  dark,  semifluid,  almost 
black  blood,  sparing  in  quantity,  contained  in  them  was  very 
interesting,  though  as  the  horses  were  generally  valuable  there 
was  little  pleasure  in  the  post-mortem.  We  trust  that  at  next 
meeting  these  two  diseases  will  be  brought  up  either  as  inter¬ 
esting  cases  or  as  papers  and  thoroughly  discussed. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  still  exists  among  us.  In  the  byres  of 
a  certain  class  of  dealers  and  dairymen  might  be  found  the 
cause  of  a  good  deal  of  it.  These  worthies  hide  the  existence 
of  the  disease  when  they  have  it,  sell  off  all  the  other  cows 
that  will  sell  if  they  can,  and  dispose  of  the  diseased  ones 
in  the  best  way  they  can,  and  if  they  can  get  compensa¬ 
tion  beside  have  they  not  a  nice  laugh  over  it?  They  think 
they  are  very  clever;  they  do  not  seem  to  see  that  they 
are  travelling  in  a  circle,  for  as  they  do  to  others  so  will 
others  do  to  them.  Let  the  owners  of  diseased  cattle  deal 
openly  and  at  once  with  the  inspectors  and  local  authority,  and 
let  the  local  authority  deal  kindly  and  liberally  with  them,  and 
another  very  important  step  will  be  achieved  in  the  suppression  of 
the  disease  ;  but  so  long  as  this  hide-and-seek,  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  exists  much  good  that  might  be  done  will  be  left  undone, 
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Lastly. — Our  Society :  what  good  have  we  done  ? 

Many  say,  what  is  the  use  of  attending  veterinary  medical 
societies’  meetings  ?  It  is  nothing  sooner  or  later  than  profes¬ 
sional  bickering  and  quarrelling,  and  what  good  can  we  learn 
at  or  from  them  P  I  can  with  no  little  pride  and  pleasure  point 
to  our  Society  as  an  answer  to  such  a  statement.  One  or  two 
hasty  sentences  regretted  as  soon  as  uttered  there  may  have  been  ; 
but  where  has  been  the  bickering,  and  as  for  the  quarrelling  it 
has  never  been  seen. 

Our  Society  has  done  ourselves  and  others  more  good  than 
possibly  we  are  aware  of.  Blot  out  our  meetings,  papers,  con¬ 
versations,  and  discussions  for  the  last  few  years  and  all  of  us 
would  be  minus  a  very  great  deal  of  good,  sound,  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  new  ideas,  and  hearty  appreciation  of  each  other.  And  I  am 
rather  afraid  that  those  who  stand  aloof  and  think  so  much  of 
themselves  have  not  been  above  reading  the  results  of  our  meet¬ 
ings  and  pocketing  the  good  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  sooner 
such  men  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  come,  shake  hands, 
and  join  us  the  better,  though  “  few  and  good”  has  hitherto 
been  our  motto,  and  we  are  very  contented  ;  we  have  no  objection 
to  a  good  many  more  members,  if  of  the  right  kind.  Seriously, 
what  good  have  we  done  ?  A  glance  at  the  principal  subjects 
brought  before  us  will  show,  and  no  one  looking  at  even  a  partial 
list  of  these,  and  the  interesting  live  cases  and  post-mortem 
specimens  exhibited  will  venture,  I  think,  to  say  that  we  have 
learned  nothing  at  our  Society,  and  that  it  has  not  done  ourselves 
and  our  practices  any  good. 

What  good  may  we  do,  and  how  may  we  do  it  ?  Gro  on,  I 
would  say,  as  we  have  been  doing.  Follow  the  preamble  to  our 
rules.  I  have  often  thought  that  whoever  made  that  sentence 
deserves  our  most  sincere  and  lasting  gratitude.  “  The  objects 
of  this  Society  shall  be  the  promoting  of  a  feeling  of  amity 
among  the  members,  the  elevation  of  the  social  standing  of  the 
profession,  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  scientific  topics.” 
It  is  worthy  of  being  framed  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  all  the 
rooms  in  which  veterinary  medical  societies  meet. 

Clearly,  then,  our  Society  is  not  a  debating  society  in  which  in 
friendly  contest  one  man  or  one  set  of  men  may  try  who  shall  lay 
his  or  their  neighbour  most  cleverly  on  the  floor.  Such  a  spect¬ 
acle  will  not  tend  to  elevate  the  profession,  and  the  man  or 
men  thus  irritated  will  very  likely  rise  with  anything  but  a 
feeling  of  amity  in  their  head  and  hearts.  Clearly  not  a  place 
into  which  to  bring  our  little  professional  spites  and  grudges,  if 
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unfortunately  we  have  any,  but  simply  a  place  at  which  we  may 
spend  two  or  three  hours  together  four  times  a  year  as  fellow- 
students  (for  we  are  only  such)  and  friends,  to  try  to  elevate 
ourselves  and  our  profession,  and  to  discuss  subjects  deeply 
interesting  to  us  and  others. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  are  the  only  Veterinary  Medical 
Society  (not  reckoning  students’  societies)  now  in  Scotland,  and 
those  in  England  are  grouped  together  in  certain  counties  ;  surely 
there  is  room  and  great  need  for  many  more. 

Fewness  of  members  and  personal  squabbles  seem  to  have  been 
the  blows  to  which  several  have  succumbed.  I  can  only  say  that 
our  members  have  been  at  times  as  low  as  any,  but  some  of  the 
very  best  and  most  profitable  and  agreeable  meetings  we  have  had 
have  been  those  at  which  eight  or  a  dozen  members  have  been 
present.  So  long  as  a  society  can  command  half  a  dozen  really 
good  men  it  should  go  on.  Such  men  are  worth  a  host  of  others. 
Personal  squabbles  are  a  worse  bugbear  ;  whenever  they  make 
their  appearance,  down  a  society  must  come.  Instant  and  total 
suppression  or,  better  still,  prevention  is  the  only  cure.  Thank 
goodness,  they  are  strangers  to  us. 

Again,  the  little  experiment  tried  last  year,  possibly  unknown  to 
you,  has  succeeded  very  well.  I  found  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  an  ordinary  member  to  read  a  paper  ;  that  when  he  did 
consent  it  was  a  great  bother  to  him  in  many  ways,  and  that  when 
he  did  come  to  read  it  there  were  few  to  hear,  but  when  any  of 
our  professors  or  well-known  qualified  men  were  to  speak  we  had 
a  good  attendance,  and  the  result  last  year  of  Mr.  Robertson’s 
communication  regarding  sheep  disease  in  Oregon  and  Professor 
Williams’  remarks  on  fardel-bound  were  just  the  best-attended 
meetings  we  have  had  for  several  years,  and  a  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  membership,  to  say  nothing  of  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  and  the  good  their  discussion  may  have  done.  I  think 
this  year  we  should  continue  the  practice,  get  thoroughly  well 
known  and  qualified  men  in  or  out  of  the  profession  to  come  from 
time  to  time  and  give  us  their  ideas,  and  our  Society  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  even  more  than  it  has  been  a  source  of  knowledge,  profit, 
and  pleasure. 

A  few  words  more,  gentlemen  and  I  have  done.  Every  picture 
has  its  sad  and  melancholy  side.  Every  now  and  again  while 
issuing  the  circulars  I  have  had  to  draw  the  pen  through  the  name 
of  one  and  another,  and  add  the  little  word  deceased ,  and  this  year 
the  names  of  Mr.  Aitken,  Kilmarnock ;  Mr.  Dan.  Maclean,  and 
Mr.  Cockburn,  Glasgow,  have  been  added  to  the  list.  Who  does 
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not  remember  Mr.  Aitken,  the  kind  fine-looking  old  man  so  long 
and  so  worthily  a  member  of  the  cattle  practice  table  of  the 
Highland  Society’s  Board  ?  Of  Mr.  Maclean  we  will  not  trust 
ourselves  to  speak.  Who  does  not  remember  his  cheery  hearty 
way  and  manner  and  his  appearance  at  the  examinations  and  at 
more  than  one  of  this  society’s  meetings  and  social  gatherings  ? 
Cut  down  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  his  loss  will  leave  a  void  in 
both  which  will  not  easily  be  filled.  Mr.  Cockburn,  also  a  young 
man,  though  we  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  here,  was 
well  known  to  many  present,  and  in  his  removal  we  deeply  sym¬ 
pathise.  The  death  of  Prof.  Fordie,  of  Glasgow  Veterinary 
College,  of  which  we  only  heard  this  morning,  adds  yet  another  to 
the  list.  Many  of  us  remember  the  fine,  but  rather  uncommon¬ 
looking,  young  man,  of  whose  many  and  varied  talents  so  much 
was  expected  and  realised,  his  fine  address  also,  and  conversa¬ 
tional  powers  resembling  so  much  those  of  his  teacher  and 
friend,  Mr.  Gamgee.  Removed  when  comparatively  young,  his 
loss  will  be  deeply  felt.  The  deaths  of  these  four  friends  should 
teach  us  a  lesson,  and  it  might  be  pleasing  if  this  Society  direct 
an  acknowledgment  of  our  sense  of  their  loss  to  be  forwarded 
to  their  relatives.  I  leave  the  suggestion  with  you.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  pen  too  will  be  drawn  through  our  names, 
and  the  little  word  “  dead”  added.  Surely  the  remembrance  of 
this  ought  to  prove  a  means  of  ensuring  the  honest  discharge  of 
our  duty  to  the  profession. 

Principal  Williams  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  interesting  address.  Alluding  to  the  chairman’s  observations 
on  the  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  stated  that  those  who, 
like  himself,  acted  as  inspectors  for  local  authorities  would  agree 
with  him  in  saying  that  so  long  as  parties  were  allowed  to  take 
cattle  into  infected  byres  so  long  would  the  disease  exist. 

Principal  W 'alley,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  had  long 
held  as  well  as  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present  method  of 
dealing  with  pleuro-pneumonia  was  ridiculous.  While  a  dairyman 
must  slaughter  any  animal  affected,  or  was  supposed  to  do  so,  he 
might  introduce  a  thousand  on  the  following  day  without  any  one 
interfering,  and  thus  supply  fresh  fuel  to  keep  up  the  old  fire. 
In  concluding,  he  proposed  that  letters  of  condolence  should  be 
sent  to  the  friends  of  those  connected  with  the  profession  who 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  chairman  as  having  died  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Baird ,  of  the  Dick  Veterinary  College,  seconded  the 
motion  with  which  Principal  Walley  had  concluded  his  remarks, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Principal  Walley  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  meeting  as 
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to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Scottish  branch  of  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  Mutual  Defence  Society. 

There  was  no  other  business  before  the  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Society  afterwards  met  at  dinner, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  the  President,  being  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Baird 
acting  as  croupier.  A  number  of  toasts  suitable  for  the  occasion 
were  given  and  responded  to,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent  by 
the  company. 


MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  regular  fortnightly  meeting  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  College,  Union 
Avenue,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  25th,  at  7.30  p.m.,  the 
President,  Mr.  D.  McEachran,  V.S.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  and  visitors  present,  among  whom 
we  noticed  J.  M.  Browning,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  and  E.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Quebec. 

At  the  close  of  the  usual  business,  the  following  papers 
were  read : — Mr.  D.  S.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  “  On  the  Removal 
of  a  Cartilaginous  Tumour  from  the  Eyelid  of  a  Horse.” 
The  case  was  a  very  interesting  one  to  the  profession,  owing 
to  the  operation  having  been  performed  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform.  Mr.  C.  C.  Lyford,  also  from  Illinois,  read  a  most 
scientific  and  well-prepared  paper  on  “Elephantiasis,”  describing 
the  disease,  its  causes  and  mode  of  treatment,  very  minutely. 
The  speaker,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  exhibited  microsco¬ 
pically  some  excellently  prepared  specimens  of  the  disease,  show¬ 
ing  the  marked  difference  of  the  tissues  in  health  and  iu  the 
disease  under  consideration.  Plaster  castings  of  the  disease  were 
also  exhibited  to  the  members.  Mr.  Swinburn,  V.S.,  communi¬ 
cated  a  case  of  break-down,  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  sesa¬ 
moid  bones,  which  was  considered  interesting  owing  to  its  rarity. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting,  Thursday,  February  8th,  Mr. 
Jno.  Ryan  will  read  a  paper  on  “Specific  Ophthalmia,”  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Alloway,  V.S.,  a  communication  on  “  Congestion  of  the 
Lungs.” 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


DUBBING  COCKSCOMBS. 

In  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  on 
Friday,  January  19th,  1877,  a  special  case,  “Murphy,  appellant, 
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v.  Manning  and  another,  respondents,”  was  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  and  raised  a  very  interesting  point 
under  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  12  and  13  Viet.,  cap.  92, 
sec.  c. 

Mr.  Waddy,  Q.C.,  with  whom  was  Mr.  Morton  Smith,  for  the 
appellant ;  Mr.  Biron  for  the  respondent. 

The  appeal  is  brought  against  the  decision  of  the  magistrates 
of  petty  sessions  at  Sittingbourne,  in  Kent,  who  dismissed  a 
charge  against  the  respondent  Manning,  who  is  a  farrier  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Mr.  Sayer,  who  is  a  publican  at  Rainham.  The  charge 
was  of  having  “  dubbed”  or  cut  the  combs  of  three  bantam  cocks. 
It  appeared  that  the  officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  had  called  at  Mr.  Sayer’s  house  on  the  27th 
of  November  last,  and  saw  three  birds  with  unhealed  scabs  on 
their  heads.  Mr.  Sayer  said  he  had  been  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  had  been  told  he  could  get  no  prize  at  the  poultry  show  unless 
the  combs  were  cut.  Mr.  Sayer  said  it  had  been  his  habit  to  cut 
combs  more  or  less  for  forty  years.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case 
before  the  magistrates  the  following  was  the  substance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  on  behalf  the  prosecution : 

Mr.  J.  Broad ,  M.R.C.S.,  said  there  would  be  great  pain  in 
cutting  the  comb.  There  was  no  portion  of  it  without  a  nerve 
communicating  directly  with  the  spinal  cord.  It  was  one  tissue 
of  blood-vessels. 

To  the  same  effect  spoke  another  witness. 

Mr.  F.  Crook ,  the  judge  of  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  said  it  was 
detrimental  to  cut  the  combs.  At  the  exhibition  some  of  the 
classes  were  for  “dubbed”  birds,  but  others  not. 

Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  the  eminent  animal  painter,  also  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  spoil  the  look  of  the  birds,  and  would 
necessarily  cause  them  pain. 

Por  the  respondent : 

Mr.  G.  Barker ,  who  had  sixteen  years’  experience  in  veterinary 
matters,  said  that  the  operation  would  not  cause  much  pain,  as 
the  comb  was  a  fleshy  excrescence.  It  was  the  ordinary  practice, 
often  practised  in  the  farmyards  of  Lincolnshire,  and  he  himself 
had  cut  hundreds.  The  birds  did  not  seem  to  mind  much,  and 
began  to  eat  at  once  after  the  operation. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was,  that  the  operation  took 
from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute,  that  the  birds  winced  under  it, 
and  afterwards  went  about  bobbing  their  heads.  The  magistrates, 
however,  dismissed  the  informations,  holding  that  this  was  not  an 
offence  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  was  the  question 
now  for  the  Court. 

Mr.  Waddy  said  the  words  of  the  section  were,  “  cruelly  beat, 
ill-treat,  over-drive,  abuse,  or  torture.”  The  first  question  was, 
was  there  cruelty  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — You  inflict  a  wound,  and  at  least  one 
surgeon  says  that  it  cuts  the  nerves  and  causes  extreme  pain  to 
the  animal.  If  that  is  not  cruelty  and  barbarity  combined,  I  do 
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not  know  what  is.  You  must  not  take  it  because  that  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  magistrates  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Wadcly. — The  surgeons  are  all  on  one  side.  It  causes  pain, 
and  is,  therefore,  done  “  cruelly.”  I  can  lay  down  a  principle 
that  will,  I  think,  meet  with  your  lordship’s  approval.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  operation  is  painful ;  the  respondent’s  witness 
only  says  “  not  much  pain therefore  it  is  ill-treating. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  word  “  cruelly”  governs  every 
word  that  follows. 

Mr.  TVaddy. — In  the  dictionary  “cruelty”  is  a  barbarous  deed, 
any  act  of  a  human  being  which  inflicts  unnecessary  pain.  Sup¬ 
posing  there  were  a  prize  for  one-eyed  dogs,  and  a  man  wished  to 
qualify,  and  blinded  his  dog  because  he  said  he  could  not  get  the 
prize  without,  is  not  that  cruelty  ?  People  ought  to  do  without 
the  prize,  or  rather  the  regulations  should  be  altered,  for  they  are 
cruel  also.  In  the  old  Act  (5  and  6  William  IV,  cap.  92)  the  word 
“  wantonly”  was  added  to  “  cruelly.”  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,in 
the  case  of  “  Badge  v.  Parsons  ”  (3  “  B.  and  S.,”  382),  said  cruelty 
consisted  in  the  unnecessary  abuse  of  any  animal.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  bird  should  be  exhibited.  Supposing  they 
were  to  cut  off  his  leg  to  bring  him  within  some  class  or  other,  it 
is  an  act  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  word, 
except  in  connection  with  the  Act.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
“  gelding”  P 

Baron  Cleashy. — Is  “  trimming”  or  cutting  the  tails  of  sheep 
for  a  fair  cruelty  ? 

Mr.  Waddy. — I  should  say  clearly.  As  to  the  horse,  it  is  for 
the  use  of  man,  for  the  animals  are  made  to  serve  mankind  under 
Providence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — The  object  may  legalise  an  act  which 
is  otherwise  illegal  of  itself. 

Mr.  Waddy. — I  do  not  contend  that  we  ought  never  to  inflict 
pain  on  any  animal.  It  may  be  justified  when  it  is  directly  for 
man’s  use  of  the  animal ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  where  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  only.  You  might  as  well  argue 
that  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  terrier  to  have  his  ears  cut  that  he 
might  not  have  them  laid  hold  of  and  worried  by  rats. 

Mr.  Biron. — The  fact  of  cruelty  or  not  is  a  question  of  fact 
within  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  and  they  have  decided  that 
there  is  none  as  a  matter  of  fact.  This  Court  cannot  review  it.  To 
inflict  mere  pain  is  not  within  the  statute,  or  else  no  one  could 
ever  flog  a  restive  horse.  To  what  extent  you  may  inflict  pain  is 
a  question  of  fact  for  the  magistrates  and  was  in  controversy  here. 
The  Court  must  decide  as  a  matter  of  law.  “  Dubbing”  is  not 
the  only  operation  done  to  fowls ;  there  is  also  caponising,  which 
is  infinitely  more  barbarous,  whereby  the  birds  become  quickly 
fat  and  ready  for  the  table.  No  one  contends  that  is  for  the 
bird’s  advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  consumer.  The  evidence  for 
the  respondent  showed  that  it  did  the  birds  good,  as  they  could 
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not  hurt  one  another  in  fighting  so  much  when  in  a  yard  together  ; 
and  this  they  did  constantly  without  waiting  for  a  cockpit  to  be 
prepared  for  them.  It  might  be  a  wise  and  prudent  course  to 
adopt  to  clip  the  combs.  If  done  for  a  reasonable,  Iona,  fide  pur¬ 
pose,  with  the  intention  of  really  improving  the  bird,  it  is  not 
cruelty  within  the  statute.  It  is  on  the  same  grounds  that  fox¬ 
hounds’  ears  are  “  rounded”  to  prevent  them  from  being  caught  in 
the  bramble,  and  to  enable  them  to  go  full  speed  through  the 
woods.  This  act  was  really  done  to  make  the  birds  more  happy 
in  after  life. 

The  Lord  Chief  Laron. — I  myself  am  most  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  was  wholly  incorrect,  and 
that  the  respondents  ought  to  have  been  convicted.  The  first 
question  is,  is  it  cruel  to  cut  the  combs  of  these  cocks  ?  I  admit 
there  are  some  acts  which  are  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  no  legis¬ 
lation  can  make  them  otherwise,  yet  are  they  lawful  and  not  within 
the  Act,  because  they  are  done  for  some  lawful  purpose,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  cutting  of  horses.  I  do  not  enter  into  a  disqui¬ 
sition  as  to  this,  and  whether  it  is  lawful  or  not,  though  it  inflicts 
great  pain  on  them,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  may  be  so  usual 
as  to  amount  to  a  legal  act.  Similarly  as  to  sheep  and  dogs,  I  do 
not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  different  acts  done  to  them. 
Whenever  the  case  arises  I  will  deal  with  it.  I  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  punish  any  one  wbo  inflicted  unnecessary  pain,  unless  it 
was  in  accordance  with  customs  which  prevailed  through  society 
of  all  nations  for  all  reasonable  purposes.  I  only  deal  with  the 
case  now  before  the  Court.  As  to  the  act,  whether  it  be  painful 
or  not,  I  think  it  not  only  causes  pain,  but  torture.  If  so,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  to  do  it  is  to  “  cruelly  abuse,  torture  and  ill-treat” 
the  animal.  One  witness  treats  it  as  a  light  matter.  I  disregard 
the  evidence  entirely,  I  entirely  believe  the  evidence  of  the 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  said  it  gave  great 
pain.  In  cross-examination  he  asserted,  and,  I  should  say,  was 
proud  to  assert,  that  he  had  never  himself  done  it.  The  excision 
of  the  nerves  from  the  animal’s  head  must  cause  harrowing  pain. 
We  cannot  define  the  measure,  but  it  must  be  very  severe.  There 
is  the  obvious  and  visible  effect  of  the  operation  on  the  bird.  He 
winces  and  goes  about  bobbing  his  head.  The  fact  that  it  is  done 
quickly  does  not  make  any  difference.  Let  any  one  try  to  hold 
his  hand  over  a  flame  for  two  seconds.  What  is  that  to  thirty 
seconds,  to  a  minute’s  agony  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  legalise  it  ? 
Can  it  be  justified  though  it  is  of  extreme  barbarity  ?  The  object 
to  my  mind  is  that  the  animal  may  be  enabled  to  cockfight.  This, 
which  once  was  legal,  is  now  illegal.  Taking  off  the  combs  makes 
them  more  fit  for  fighting.  It  is  cruelty,  and  an  abuse  and  ill- 
treatment — the  three  words  in  the  Act.  As  it  is  for  no  use  or 
lawful  purpose  it  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  comes  within  the 
Act. 

Baron  Cleasby. — The  magistrates  have  stated  the  case  and 
referred  the  question  to  us,  whether  they  were  right  or  not.  If 
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they  had  come  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  that  pain  had  not  been 
inflicted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  amount  to  cruelty,  there  would 
have  been  no  case  for  us.  But  they  have  not  stated  the  case  ; 
therefore  I  think  they  did  not  draw  that  conclusion  ;  they  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  an  act  not  within  the  statute  ;  in  my  opinion, 
improperly.  The  word  “cruelty”  does  not  apply  to  ill-treatment 
by  any  particular  act  alone,  as  it  is  coupled  with  “abuse.”  You 
cannot  separate  cruelty  from  giving  pain.  These  cocks  are  ani¬ 
mals  within  the  Act ;  and  the  act  done  was  ill-treatment  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  great  pain.  Any  such  act  is  prima  facie  one 
of  cruelty,  and  the  person  inflicting  the  pain  does  so  “  cruelly.” 
The  act  may  cease  to  be  so  by  being  done  for  certain  objects, 
those  of  ordinary  use,  and  for  a  necessary  purpose,  for  known  and 
lawful  uses.  Here  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  animal  that 
he  should  obtain  prizes  at  a  show,  nor  can  it  be  a  proper  object} 
for  which  the  act  can  be  justified.  The  case  must  be  remitted  to 
the  magistrates  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  “  EOAEERS.” 

A  case  of  great  interest  to  the  owners  of  horses  was  brought 
before  the  Glasgow  Justice  of  Peace  Court  on  Monday,  January 
29th.  John  Boyle,  sen.,  contractor,  residing  in  Glasgow,  and 
Hugh  Murchi,  carter,  were  charged  with  having,  on  the  10th 
January,  cruelly  ill-treated  a  horse  by  buckling  a  leathern  strap 
upon  the  nostrils,  whereby  it  was  alleged  respiration  was  limited. 
Mr.  Sloan,  Inspector  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  said  the  animal  was  what  is  known  as  a  “  roarer,”  and 
the  strapping  was  adopted  in  order  to  stop  the  roaring,  and  to 
prevent  the  carter  and  the  lieges  being  annoyed  by  the  disagree¬ 
able  sounds.  The  strap  was  so  tightly  drawn  across  the  nostrils 
that  the  officers  could  not  get  the  finger  inserted  between  it  and 
the  nostril.  Professor  M‘Call  said  his  attention  was  called  to 
Boyle’s  horse  in  September  last.  Underneath  the  blinders  there 
was  a  couple  of  corks,  which  pressed  on  the  false  nostrils,  and  so 
silenced  the  roaring  with  which  the  animal  was  affected.  It  was 
quite  common  for  persons  who  wished  to  dispose  of  roarers  to 
gallop  the  horse  up  to  the  intending  purchaser,  then  place  the 
hand  on  the  false  nostrils,  which,  being  compressed,  put  an  almost 
instantaneous  stop  to  the  roaring.  On  his  suggestion,  defenders 
removed  the  corks,  but  they  made  matters  worse  by  lowering  the 
bridle,  which  came  down  and  closed  the  natural  nostrils.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  horse  must  have  suffered  severely,  and  if  pushed 
it  must  in  course  of  time  drop  down  from  asphyxia.  He  considered 
that  this  muzzling  was  greater  cruelty  than  that  of  working  an 
animal  with  sores  on  its  back.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  only 
object  in  view  in  keeping  on  the  muzzle  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
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roaring.  William  Pritchard,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London,  did  not  consider  that  this  muzzling 
was  at  all  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  roarer.  It  did  no  good,  but 
rather  harm.  Compression  of  the  false  nostrils  would  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  sound  that  the  horse  might  make,  if  affected 
as  a  roarer,  but  it  would  so  interfere  with  the  passage  of  air  to 
the  lungs  as  to  bring  about  asphyxia.  The  horse’s  sufferings 
would  be  exhibited  by  the  veins  of  the  neck  becoming  distended 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  stopping  of  the  Soaring  had  no 
beneficial  effect  on  the  horse — quite  the  contrary  ;  and  the  only 
result  was  to  destroy  the  sound.  William  Fordie,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Veterinary  College,  Glasgow,  corroborated.  Francis 
Walker,  veterinary  surgeon,  7th  Hussars,  Piershill,  considered 
the  strap  used  by  the  defenders  to  be  an  instrument  of  torture. 
The  charge  against  Boyle  was  found  proved,  and  a  fine  of  £5 
imposed,  failing  payment,  sixty  days’  imprisonment.  The  case 
against  the  carter  was  dismissed. — North  British  Agriculturist. 


EXCHEQUER  DIVISION,  Jan.  29. 

Before  Baron  Huddleston  and  a  Common  Jury. 

Violation  oe  Deed  oe  Partnership. 

EGGLETON  V.  WERB. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Eggleton,  veterb 
nary  surgeon,  of  Bishop  Stortford,  against  Mr.  Thomas  George 
Webb,  also  a  veterinary  surgeon,  formerly  of  Bishop  Stortford, 
to  recover  £300  as  liquidated  damages  incurred  by  the  defendant 
practising  at  Bishop  Stortford,  or  within  twelve  miles  thereof, 
contrary  to  a  covenant  entered  into  by  him  by  a  deed  of  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Channell,  instructed  by  Mr.  Bowker,  of  Bishop  Stortford, 
appeared  for  plaintiff.  The  defendant  was  not  represented. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bowker  produced  the  deed  of  partnership  between 
Eggleton  and  Webb,  dated  28th  October,  1874,  containing  the 
covenant  referred  to  and  executed  by  both  parties  in  his  presence, 
providing  that  in  cases  of  dissolution  of  the  partnership  the  said 
Thomas  George  Webb  should  not  practise  as  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  at  Bishop  Stortford  or  within  twelve  miles  thereof,  under 
a  penalty  of  £300,  to  be  recovered  as  liquidated  damages. 

Albert  Harvey  proved  the  service  of  notice  of  dissolution  of 
partnership,  which  expired  on  30th  April,  1876. 

Mr.  Eggleton  proved  that  the  defendant  for  five  months  after 
the  30th  April,  1876,  practised  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Bishop 
Stortford,  and  has  a  board  with  his  name  up  now.  He  has  also 
a  son  who  is  carrying  on  the  practice. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff,  £300  damages. 
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“  DISEASED  MILK  PROSECUTION  IN  LEEDS.” — 
Letter  from  Dr.  Goldie,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  'February  9th,  1877. 

Dear  Sirs, — Would  you  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to 
some  points  of  great  interest  to  me  in  your  report  upon  the 
“  Diseased  Milk  Prosecution  in  Leeds.” 

The  prosecution  was  instituted  owing  first  to  the  analysis  of 
Mr.  Fairley,  who  stated  that  in  one  sample  he  had  found  “  epithelial 
scales  and  pus  corpuscles ;  ”  this  was  the  sample  marked  No. 
89.  The  other  sample,  No.  92,  was  so  described  by  Mr.  Fairley 
as  in  my  opinion  not  to  justify  an  action.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  concurred  in  this  view ;  and  it  is  that  both  my 
friend  Mr.  Ferguson  and  myself  should  be  put  in  evidence  before 
your  readers  in  a  proper  manner  that  I  now  write.  Neither 
Mr.  Ferguson  nor  I  ever  said  that  epithelial  scales  were  neces¬ 
sarily  the  products  of  disease.  What  we  both  said  was  that 
“  pus  corpuscles  ”  could  only  be  present  in  milk  as  the  products 
of  disease. 

I  trust  that  you  (in  fairness  to  Mr.  Ferguson  and  myself)  will 
have  this  brief  explanation  inserted  in  your  next  issue. 

My  only  apology  is  that,  as  yours  is  a  scientific  journal,  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  either  seeing  Mr.  Ferguson  or  myself 
misrepresented  on  a  point  of  professional  knowledge  without 
notice.  I  am  yours,  <fcc., 

George  Goldie, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leeds. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Veterinarian. 
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VACCINATION  FROM  THE  CALF. 

House  of  Commons,  Friday ,  Feb.  9th. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  in  answer  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  said  some 
time  ago  the  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
after  making  inquiry,  reported  unfavorably  of  vaccination  from 
the  calf  as  practised  in  Belgium  and  other  countries.  Subsequent 
experiments  had  been  of  a  conflicting  character,  and  the  question 
was  receiving  great  attention  from  him. 

The  following  Bill  was  read  a  first  time : 

Mr.  Molt — Bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 

VIVISECTION. 

Mr.  Mwndella  moved  for  a  return  of  the  persons  to  whom 
certificates  had  been  granted  under  the  different  sections  of  the 
Vivisection  Act. 
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Mr.  Cross  said  lie  was  quite  willing  to  give  any  return  where 
the  action  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  called  in  question,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  in  the  first  place  if  he  gave 
the  number  of  licences  granted.  If  the  hon.  member  were  not 
satisfied  with  that  as  showing  the  working  of  the  Act,  the  fuller 
return  could  then  be  asked  for.  At  present  but  one  certificate 
had  been  granted  for  experiments  without  anaesthetics,  and  that 
was  given,  not  because  pain  would  be  inflicted,  but  because  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Act,  and  as  to 
whether  the  smallest  puncture  might  not  be  considered  by  the 
judges  as  causing  pain.  Up  to  the  present  moment  there  had 
been  no  experiment  calculated  to  cause  any  pain  whatever.  He 
hoped  when  that  fact  became  known  the  House  and  the  country 
would  be  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  that  medical  and  scientific 
men  were  quite  willing  to  co-operate  in  every  way  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  for  himself  he  must  say  that  they  had 
acted  with  the  greatest  candour  and  fairness. 

Mr.  Mundella  accepted  the  alteration,  and  the  return  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

House  of  Louds,  Thursday ,  Feb.  22. 

j Carl  Fortescue,  referring  to  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in 
Essex  and  Yorkshire,  reminded  the  Lord  President  that  the  joint 
deputation  of  the  Earmers’  Club  and  several  Chambers  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommended  that  no  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  away  alive  from  the  port  of  debarcation  and  also  that  there 
should  be  a  place  of  quarantine.  The  noble  duke  had  declined 
to  comply  with  even  that  inadequate  requirement.  The  deputa¬ 
tion  had  not  gone  far  enough.  All  fat  animals  should  be 
slaughtered  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  at  the  port  of  de¬ 
barcation.  This  would  be  a  much  more  humane  and  wholesome 
and  economical  arrangement  than  that  which  now  existed.  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  fat  animals  were  conveyed  across  the 
Channel  every  year.  In  bad  weather  the  hatches  were  closed  and 
the  poor  animals  suffered  much.  Some  of  them  were  suffocated. 
He  would  prefer  meat  that  had  been  carried  on  board  ship  to  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  had  suffered  in  that  way.  It  was  much 
more  wholesome  food.  Then  to  take  effective  precautions  against 
the  plague  would  be  sound  political  economy.  One  county  in 
England  had  lost  in  cattle  and  sheep  no  less  than  two  millions  of 
money,  and  this  was  in  consequence  of  imported  disease.  The 
noble  earl  concluded  by  asking  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken 
not  only  to  stamp  out  the  present  attack  of  the  disease,  but  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  reintroduction  to  this  country. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  said  he  was  by  no  means 
surprised  by  the  questions  of  the  noble  earl  who  presided  oyer 
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the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  a  body  comprising  some  of 
the  most  eminent  agriculturists  in  the  country.  The  facts  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  cattle  into  this  country  were  that 
down  to  the  year  1833  there  was  perfect  freedom  to  import ;  from 
that  time  to  1842  there  was  a  strict  prohibition,  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  a  disease  analogous  to  what  was  now  called  rinder¬ 
pest.  From  1842  to  1846  cattle  were  allowed  to  be  imported  on 
payment  of  duty,  and  from  1846  to  the  present  there  had  been 
freedom  to  import  without  payment  of  duty,  but  under  certain 
regulations.  He  mentioned  these  dates  in  order  to  show  that 
the  information  on  which  the  noble  earl  based  his  statement 
that  cattle  had  .been  imported  into  this  country  only  since 
the  year  1846  was  inaccurate.  The  noble  earl  had  contended 
that  fat  cattle  imported  to  this  country  should  be  slaughtered  at 
the  port  of  embarcation,  or  at  some  other  place,  before  being  put 
on  shipboard  to  be  brought  to  this  country.  This  had  certainly 
been  attempted,  but  he  did  not  think  sufficient  experience  had 
been  had  of  the  system  to  justify  any  one  in  saying  that  the  system 
was  a  success.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  cattle  plague 
would  be  put  down  in  this  country  if  the  importation  of  living 
eattle  was  prohibited ;  but  facts  were  against  the  theory,  for  it  was 
known  that  cattle  plague  appeared  in  Ireland  at  a  time  when  the 
importation  of  living  cattle  into  that  country  was  prohibited.  On 
the  15th  January  last  a  paragraph  was  published  in  The  Times 
stating  that  cattle  plague  had  broken  out  in  Germany.  Without 
waiting  for  official  information  on  the  subject,  telegrams  were  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  inspectors  at  the  various  ports  enjoining  upon 
them  the  importance  of  exercising  great  caution  in  examining 
stock  landed  at  the  various  ports  over  which  they  had  control. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  found  that  cattle  plague  had  shown 
itself  in  a  cargo  of  fat  cattle  landed  at  Deptford  from  Hamburg. 
The  animals  were  at  once  destroyed,  and  steps  were  taken  to  dis¬ 
infect  the  ship  in  which  they  had  been  brought  to  England,  and 
in  every  other  possible  way  to  prevent  danger  of  the  disease 
spreading.  On  the  same  day  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed 
scheduling  sheep  and  goats  from  Germany,  which  were  directed 
to  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarcation.  He  also  sent  a 
circular  to  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  country  informing  them 
that  the  cattle  plague  had  broken  out, that  a  cargo  of  cattle  affected 
with  the  disease  had  arrived  at  Deptford,  and  suggesting  that  all 
animals  found  to  be  affected  should  be  immediately  slaughtered,  and 
that  in  case  of  doubt  the  advice  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be 
taken  without  delay.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having  caused  all  the  animals 
on  board  the  vessel  at  Deptford  to  be  slaughtered,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  detaining  the  vessel  until  it  had  been 
disinfected,  and  sent  an  inspector  to  see  that  such  disinfection 
had  been  done,  and  he  also  induced  the  owners  to  undertake 
that  for  the  space  of  one  month  they  would  not  carry  any  cattle 
on  board.  Then  certain  private  information  reached  him  that 
sheep  and  goats  might  possibly  come  to  this  country  through  Bel- 
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gium  or  Prance,  and  he  therefore  advised  that  an  Order  in 
Council  should  issue  scheduling  those  two  countries,  and  that 
step  was  accordingly  taken.  Further  information  reached  the 
Department  that  the  disease  was  spreading  very  considerably  in 
Germany,  and  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  prohibiting  alto¬ 
gether,  in  any  shape  whatever,  the  landing  of  cattle,  hides,  or 
meat  from  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  ;  so  that  those  coun¬ 
tries  were,  so  to  say,  locked  up.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
received  from  them,  and  sheep  and  goats  only  for  immediate 
slaughter.  Dp  to  that  time  he  had  received  no  intimation  that 
cattle  plague  had  broken  out  anywhere  in  this  country  except  at 
Deptford ;  but  on  the  30th  of  January  there  was  a  suspicious  case 
of  disease  in  a  cowshed  at  Limehouse,  and  an  inspector  who  was 
sent  down  reported  that  it  was  undoubtedly  cattle  plague.  All 
the  animals  in  the  shed  were  slaughtered  that  night  and  their 
carcases  were  destroyed ;  and  he  immediately  communicated  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  from  whom  he  had  received 
every  possible  assistance,  stating  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  that 
would  arise  from  the  spreading  of  the  disease.  On  the  30th  of 
January  a  cordon  was  placed  round  the  metropolis,  and  no  animal 
was  allowed  to  go  outside  the  district — a  step  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  affected 
animals  being  taken  to  any  part  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
On  the  1st  of  February  he  communicated  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Police  and  the  railway  authorities,  informing  them 
of  the  Order  in  Council,  so  that  they  might  take  the  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading,  and  on  the  next  day 
an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  prohibiting  the  holding  of  fairs 
and  markets  within  the  Metropolitan  district,  except  by  licence. 
He  regretted  to  say  that  on  the  3rd  of  February  there  was  a 
fresh  outbreak  at  Poplar  and  at  Bow,  and  inspectors  were  sent 
to  examine  those  cases  and  take  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
matter.  He  also  communicated  again  with  the  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country,  stating  the  fact  of  the  outbreak  in  the 
Metropolis,  that  it  was  feared  affected  animals  had  been  removed 
into  the  country  before  the  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  their 
removal  had  been  passed,  requesting  that  the  local  authorities 
would  cause  the  examination  of  their  districts  by  inspectors  and 
the  immediate  slaughter  of  any  animal  affected  with  the  disease. 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  further  outbreak  occurred  at  Poplar  and  Mill- 
wall,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  he  received  information  of  an 
outbreak  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands.  Now, 
though  the  Government  of  that  country  did  the  utmost  in  their 
power  to  prevent  affected  animals  from  crossing  the  frontier,  yet 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  the  precaution — although  there 
was  no  cattle  plague  in  the  Netherlands — to  pass  an  Order  in 
Council  placing  that  country  in  the  schedule,  and  that  was 
accordingly  done,  so  that  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  could  only  be 
sent  here  for  immediate  slaughter.  Well,  the  disease  broke  out 
in  Hackney  and  Hackney  Wick;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  it 
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appeared  at  Stratford,  just  outside  the  Metropolitan  district. 
Although  the  disease  spread  a  very  small  way,  it  still  did  spread, 
and  he  therefore  thought  it  right  to  recommend  that  an  Order  in 
Council  should  be  passed  enabling  the  local  authorities  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  prohibit  markets  and  fairs,  and  regulating 
the  movement  of  cattle  in  their  several  districts.  That  order, 
which  was  passed,  had  this  great  advantage,  that  it  gave  the  local 
authorities  power  to  act  with  promptness,  energy,  and  decision, 
and  on  the  spot  instead  of  communicating  with  the  Privy  Council 
in  London  to  ask  for  such  power.  (Hear.)  It  appeared  that  the 
disease  spread  somewhat  in  Essex,  and  the  local  authority  at  once 
held  a  meeting  and  availed  themselves  of  those  powers.  Since  the 
first  outbreak  at  Limehouse,  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance 
in  nine  cowsheds  in  that  district,  and  in  each  case  measures 
were  taken  without  delay  to  prevent  its  spreading.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  Order  in  Council  to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
sufficient  to  enable  the  local  authorities  to  meet  any  occasion 
that  might  arise,  and  the  necessity  for  passing  it  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  disease  unfortunately  broke  out  on  Eebruary 
17th  in  Yorkshire.  He  immediately  despatched  an  inspector  to 
the  locality,  and  advised  the  local  authorities  not  to  allow  the 
cattle  which  might  be  sold  in  the  market  to  be  held  next  day  to 
go  into  the  country,  and  that  all  affected  animals  and  all  animals 
cohabiting  with  them  should  be  slaughtered  and  buried.  The 
disease  did  not  stop  with  the  one  case  reported.  Other  cases 
occurred  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  this  month,  and,  knowing  how 
disastrous  the  disease  had  been  in  that  county  before,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  advise  the  passing  of  an  Order  in  Council  stop¬ 
ping  the  holding  of  all  fairs  and  markets  there  except  by  licence, 
and  also  the  movement  of  cattle  within  the  East  Hiding  and  in 
Hull.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  took  that  responsibility  on  himself,  not 
from  any  distrust  of  the  local  authorities,  but  because  that  on  the 
next  day  a  fair  was  to  be  held  in  York.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
could  assure  their  lordships  that  he  had  taken  every  precaution 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  and  he 
had  been  zealously  assisted  in  all  his  exertions  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  country,  Professor  Brown.  He 
ought  also  to  mention  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Ricketts,  and 
Capt.  Tennant,  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  who  had  assisted  in 
laying  down  the  necessary  rules  and  advising  the  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country.  In  summing  up  the  present  state  of 
affairs  he  might  state  that  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia 
the  importation  of  all  live  cattle  was  now  prohibited,  while  sheep 
and  goats  from  those  countries  were  slaughtered  at  the  port  of 
debarcation.  All  animals  arriving  from  the  Netherlands  and 
Erance  were  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarcation ;  and  the  only 
countries  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Europe  from  which  cattle  were  admitted  alive  were  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Cattle  arriving  from 
those  countries  were  detained  twelve  hours,  and  if  found  to  be 
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free  from  disease  were  then  allowed  to  go  into  the  country.  It 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  cattle  plague  had  ever 
been  known  to  exist  in  the  last-named  countries,  and  therefore  at 
the  present  moment  no  animals  were  allowed  to  be  imported  alive 
from  any  country  where  cattle  plague  had  ever  existed.  He  trusted 
that  their  lordships  would  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  taken  all  the 
precautions  in  his  power  to  arrest  the  spread  of  this  disastrous 
complaint,  the  dreadful  ravages  of  which  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
aggerated.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  only  assure,  them  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  Department  over  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
preside  would  not  go  to  sleep,  but  would  continue  to  take  the 
most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  JEarl  of  Kimberley  said  that  as  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  when  the  cattle  plague  broke  out  there,  he  must  remind 
their  lordships  that  the  case  of  Ireland  hardly  bore  out  the  con¬ 
tagion  theory,  because  there  had  been  no  importation  of  cattle 
into  that  country.  The  theory  was  that  the  drovers,  who  had 
gone  over  with  Irish  cattle,  had  brought  back  the  infection  with 
them  in  their  clothes.  He  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the 
energetic  and  active  measures  taken  by  the  noble  duke  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  cattle  plague.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Their  lordships  adjourned  shortly  before  7  o’clock. 


House  oe  Commons,  Thursday ,  Feb.  22. 

Sir  W.  Barttelot  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
whether  the  cattle  plague  or  rinderpest  had  appeared  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis ;  if  so,  whether  he  would  state  the  names 
of  the  places  where  it  had  broken  out,  and  what  steps  had  been 
taken  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 

Lord  Sandon. — I  have  shown  the  question  of  my  hon.  and  gal¬ 
lant  friend  to  the  Lord  President,  and  I  am  happy  to  give  him 
the  information  with  which  he  has  furnished  me.  With  respect 
to  the  metropolis,  since  the  discovery  of  Cattle  Plague  in  Lime- 
.house,  on  January  31st,  the  disease  has  been  detected  in  nine 
other  cowsheds  in  the  districts  of  Poplar,  Blackwall,  Millwall, 
Stepney,  Bow,  and  Hackney.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  it  has  been  discovered  in  two  sheds  at  Stratford,  and  in  one 
at  Canning  Town,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  In  each  case  the  dis¬ 
eased  animals  and  those  in  the  same  shed  with  them  have  been 
slaughtered  and  the  premises  have  been  disinfected  under  the 
direction  of  a  local  authority.  On  the  17th  inst.  information  was 
received  of  the  existence  of  the  Cattle  Plague  in  a  dairy  at  Hull, 
and  on  the  same  night  the  inspector  of  the  Privy  Council  sta¬ 
tioned  at  that  port  telegraphed  that  he  had  seen  five  cows  infected 
with  the  disease  in  a  dairy  in  Hill  street.  On  the  18th,  an  in¬ 
spector  was  sent  from  the  Veterinary  Department  to  Hull  to 
advise  the  local  authorities  that  none  of  the  cattle  which  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  on  the  following  day  should  be 
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allowed  to  go  into  the  country ;  and  further,  that  examination 
should  be  made  of  all  the  dairies  in  the  town.  These  precau¬ 
tions  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  local  authority,  and  all  cattle 
in  the  fat-stock  market  on  the  Monday  were  sent  to  the  defined 
part  of  the  market  for  slaughter.  All  the  cattle  in  the  Hill  street 
dairy  were  slaughtered  and  buried.  On  the  night  of  the  20th 
cattle  plague  was  detected  in  another  dairy,  in  Adelaide  Street, 
near  the  shed  where  the  disease  first  appeared,  and  on  the  next 
day  (yesterday)  the  disease  was  detected  in  another  shed  in  Hill 
Street.  I  will  now  state  what  general  measures  have  been  taken 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  plague.  With  regard  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  no  animals  are  allowed  to  leave  it  alive,  and  fairs  and  mar¬ 
kets  are  prohibited,  except  by  licence.  The  same  measure  have 
been  taken  respecting  the  southern  parts  of  Essex,  the  East 
Riding,  and  the  city  of  York.  Importation  of  all  cattle  has  been 
forbidden  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  Importation  has  been 
forbidden  for  some  time  from  Russia.  All  cattle  coming  from 
the  Netherlands  and  Erance  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of 
debarcation.  Healthy  cattle  may  come  into  the  markets  after 
examination  and  detention  from  Spain  and  Portugal  and  from 
Denmark,  which  countries  have  never  had  cattle  plague.  But 
if  one  animal  has  any  serious  disease  all  that  have  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  are  slaughtered.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  that  the  Lord  President  is  most  anxious  in  the 
interest  both  of  consumers  and  producers  and  the  country  gene¬ 
rally  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  terrible 
disorder.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  essential  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  interfere  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  with  the  operations  of  the  cattle  traffic,  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  W.  F.  Forster. — Has  the  noble  lord  any  information  as  to 
how  the  cattle  plague  arrived  at  Hull,  whether  it  came  direct 
from  Germany  or  from  Loudon  ? 

Lord  Sandon. —  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  now  give  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  detailed  information,  but  I  believe  it  came  direct 
from  Germany.  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  put  his 
question  on  the  paper. 

Irish  Cattle. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Mr.  Herbert, 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  said, — An  Order  in  Council  was  passed  by 
the  Irish  Privy  Council  on  the  5th  inst.  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  animals  into  Ireland.  The  subject  of  germinating  grain 
in  Ireland  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  has  been  more  than  once 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  I  have  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  my  right,  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  upon  it.  The  result  of  inquiries  which  have  been  made 
from  the  Constabulary  and  Inland  Revenue  authorities  is  to  show 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  justified  in  proposing  to  ex- 
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tend  the  Act  33  and  34  Vic.,  cap.  22,  to  Ireland.  Illicit  distilla¬ 
tion  still  prevails  in  that  country  to  an  extent  quite  unknown  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  extension  of  this  Act  to  Ireland  would 
largely  increase  the  facilities  for  committing  this  offence,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  want  of  this  Act 
can  impose  any  real  hardship  on  Irish  farmers,  as  it  is  almost  a 
dead  letter  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  now  been  in  force  there 
for  six  years,  yet  in  all  England  and  Wales  there  are  only  182 
farms  at  which  the  process  sanctioned  by  it  is  carried  on,  while 
in  Scotland  there  is  only  one. 


THE  FITZWYGRAM  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

This  prize  competition  is  open  to  students  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  schools  in  this  country,  and  also  to  graduates  of  the 
R.C.V.S  who  have  obtained  their  diploma  since  May,  1876. 

The  prizes  are  three  in  number.  The  first  is  of  the  value  of 
£50,  the  second  £30,  the  third  £20. 

The  written  competition  will  take  place  in  March.  It  will  consist 
— 1st,  of  a  written ;  and  2nd,  of  a  practical  and  viva  voce 
examination  on  subjects  pertaining  to  veterinary  science. 

1200  marks  will  be  assigned  to  the  first  part,  and  600  marks 
to  the  second  part. 

In  the  first  part  the  marks  will  be  assigned  as  under : 

Anatomy,  300 ;  physiology,  300  ;  pathology,  300  ;  chemistry, 
150 ;  botany  and  materia  medica,  150. 

In  the  second  part  as  under : 

Diagnosis  of  disease,  200 ;  shoeing,  100 ;  examination  for 
soundness,  200;  selection  of  horses  for  specific  purposes, 
100. 

A  competitor  failing  to  obtain  half  the  number  of  marks  assigned 
to  any  of  the  papers  in  the  written  examination  will  be  excluded 
from  the  second  or  viva  voce  examination. 

The  examination  papers,  with  number  cards  and  blank  sheets 
or  books  for  the  competitors  to  write  upon,  will  be  forwarded 
under  cover  to  the  superintendents  or  other  appointed  persons,  so 
as  to  be  received  by  them  as  near  the  day  fixed  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  as  possible. 

Writing  materials  for  each  competitor  will  be  provided,  and  all 
arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  competitors  completed, 
befere  the  hour  fixed  for  opening  the  envelope  containing  the 
questions. 

#  Competitors  should  be  in  their  places  at  the  time  appointed  ; 
no  extra  time  will  be  allowed  to  competitors  who  come  in  late  ; 
they  will,  however,  be  allowed  to  take  their  place  if  they  come  in 
before  any  one  has  left  the  room. 
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#  The  numbered  envelope  containing  the  questions  of  the  series 
to  be  answered  (No.  1,  2,  or  3,  &c .)  must  be  opened  at  the  hour 
fixed  by  the  superintendent  in  the  presence  of  the  competitors, 
A  copy  of  the  questions  will  be  given  to  each  competitor,  with  a 
card  on  which  is  a  number ;  this  number  is  that  which  the  com¬ 
petitor  will  bear  during  the  examination,  and  on  each  paper  or 
book  given  him  to  write  his  answers  he  must  insert  his  number 
at  the  right  hand  upper  corner  for  the  purpose  of  final  identifica¬ 
tion.  No  examination  paper  shall  be  taken  from  the  room  until 
the  examination  is  complete. 

The  superintendent  or  other  person  appointed  must  carefully 
watch  the  whole  examination,  and  guard  against  the  com¬ 
petitors  using  unfair  means,  such  as  resorting  to  books  or 
notes.  No  person  except  the  superintendent  should  be  permitted 
to  be  present,  and  competitors  should  on  no  consideration  be 
allowed  to  speak  to  each  other  after  the  copies  of  questions  have 
been  distributed. 

#  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  writing  will  at  once  cease,  when  the  written  papers  must  be 
signed  at  the  end  by  the  superintendent,  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
were  written  by  the  gentlemen  whose  numbers  they  bear ;  he  then 
collects  them  and  the  tickets,  and  when  the  examinations  are 
finally  concluded  encloses  them  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  forwards 
them  by  the  earliest  opportunity  to  the  address  indicated  below, 
along  with  the  declaration  duly  filled  in  and  signed.  If  no  clock 
is  in  the  room  the  superintendent  is  to  announce  the  expiration 
of  each  hour. 

The  superintendent  enters  in  a  book  the  name  of  each  com¬ 
petitor  for  verification,  as  well  as  the  number  on  the  ticket  he  has 
given  him.  The  name  and  number  are  not  revealed  until  the 
examiners  have  awarded  the  marks  to  each  subject. 

N.B. — The  paragraphs  marked  *  should  be  read  aloud  to  the 
competitors  before  commencing  their  writing. 

Competitors  are  prohibited,  under  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  from 
introducing  any  book,  manuscript,  or  references  of  any  kind,  into 
the  examination-room,  from  communicating  with  or  copying  from 
each  other,  and  from  communicating  with  any  person  outside  the 
examination-room.  Every  competitor  is  desired  to  write  his 
number  very  distinctly  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  each  of  his 
answer-books,  and  is  warned  that  if  any  portion  of  his  answers  be 
left  upon  separate  leaves,  they  may  not  improbably  be  lost. 
Answers  to  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  each  answer 
to  be  marked  on  the  left-hand  margin ,  with  a  number  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  question. 

The  names  of  intending  competitors  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  10,  Red 
Lion  Square,  at  least  one  week  before  the  date  of  competition. 

The  written  examination  will  take  place  on  21st  and  22nd  March. 

This  portion  of  the  examination  will  take  place  in  London 
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for  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  in  Edinburgh  for  the  Scotch 
schools. 

The  five  best  competitors  in  the  first  or  written  examination  will 
be  selected  for  further  competition  in  the  practical  or  viva  voce 
test. 

This  further  competition  will  be  held  in  London  this  year. 

The  donor  will  give  an  allowance  of  £4  for  travelling  and 
other  expenses  to  each  selected  competitor  proceding  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  London  for  the  second  part  of  the  competition. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PRIZES  OFFERED  BY 
THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  FARRIERS 
OF  LONDON. 

[Although  the  undermentioned  Regulations  relative  to  prizes 
offered  by  “  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers”  have  come 
too  late  into  our  hands  to  be  made  available  for  Veterinary 
Surgeons  and  Students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  to  enter 
the  lists  as  competitors  this  year,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
bring  the  subject  prominently  before  them,  that  on  a  future 
occasion  there  may  be  no  lack  of  competitors. — Eds.] 

Regulations  in  connection  with  the  Three  Prizes  now 

offered  by  the  Company. 

1.  First  Prize— The  Freedom  of  the  Company,  a  Gold 

Medal,  and  £20. 

Second  „  — A  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

Third  „  — A  Bronze  Medal  and  £5. 

These  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Company,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  three  Assistants  of  the 
Court  of  Farriers. 

2.  The  First  Prize  to  be  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Treatment,  in 
health  and  disease,  of  Harness  Horses,  for  driving  or  draught 
purposes,  in  London,  that  is,  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Competitors  to  be  limited  to  members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  Students  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College.  The  Essays  to  be  legibly  written  on 
one  side  only  of  half-sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  and  each  such 
half-sheet  to  be  numbered  consecutively,  and  not  to  have  more 
than  200  words  thereupon,  and  each  line  to  be  one  inch  apart 
from  the  preceding  line,  and  the  company  to  have  the  right  to 
print  and  publish  the  Prize  Essay  within  twelve  months  from  the 
prize  for  the  same  being  awarded,  on  the  understanding  that  half 
of  the  net  profits  are  to  be  given  to  the  author  when  realised. 
Each  Essay  to  be  addressed,  prepaid,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company, 
at  his  office,  No.  35,  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  London,  E.C.,  and  to  be 
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sent  in  to  him  on  or  before  the  28th  day  of  February  next,  and 
the  judges  to  adjudicate  upon  the  Essays  so  sent  in  on  or  before 
the  28th  day  of  March  next. 

3.  The  Second  Prize  to  be  for  best  and  most  economically  made 
and  useful  Set  of  (four)  Shoes  for  Carriage  Horses,  used  in  London, 
over  macadam,  stones,  asphalte,  and  wood  roadways,  regard  being 
paid  especially  to  slipperiness  arising  from  damp,  frost,  snow, 
and  heat. 

4.  The  Third  Prize  to  be  for  a  similar  Set  of  Shoes  for  Cart 
Horses,  used  in  London,  over  aforesaid  roadways,  and  with  like 
regard. 

5.  The  competitors  for  the  Second  and  Third  Prizes  to  be  either 
army  farriers,  quartered  in  England,  or  actual  working  farriers, 
employed  for  not  less  than  two  years  now  last  past,  at  their  own  or 
some  master  farrier’s  forge  in  London  or  "Westminster,  or  within 
seven  miles  thereof,  in  the  practical  making  of  shoes  for  and 
shoeing  of  horses. 

6.  The  competition  set  of  shoes  to  be  and  remain  in  each  case 
the  sole  property  of  the  Company,  and  unregistered  and  un¬ 
patented,  and  to  be  sent  in  by  the  competitors,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  William  Field,  Esq.,  224,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
[addressed  “Farriers’  Company  Prize,  No.  ”],  on  or  before 
the  28th  day  of  February,  1877,  and  the  judges  therefrom  to 
select,  by  personal  trial  or  otherwise  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
six  or  some  lesser  number  of  sets  of  shoes  in  each  case  (for  Prizes 
2  and  3),  and  the  makers  of  such  selected  sets  of  shoes  respec¬ 
tively  to  attend  personally  before  the  judges  or  some  of  them,  on  * 
a  day  and  at  a  place  and  time  to  be  named  by  the  said  judges, 
and  then  and  there  personally  to  make  a  set  of  shoes,  similar  to 
the  set  sent  in  by  them  respectively,  and  the  judges  when  the 
shoes  are  so  made — and,  if  required,  have  been  tried — within  one 
month  therefrom,  to  award  the  Prize  Nos.  2  and  3. 

7.  The  Company  to  have  the  right  of  withdrawing  all  or  any 
of  the  prizes,  if  the  judges  do  not  consider  the  Essays  or  sets  of 
shoes  of  the  respective  competitors  for  same  to  be  of  sufficient 
merit. 

8.  Intending  competitors  for  the  three  prizes  respectively,  to 
send  in  their  correct  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Company,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January, 
1877,  and  to  pay  therewith  the  following  entrance  fees,  viz. : — 

For  Prize  No.  1  .  .  .  .£110 

„  No.  2  .  .  .  .050 

,,  No.  3  .  .  .  .  0  2  6 

The  whole  of  the  entrance  fees  will  be  appropriated  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  above  objects,  and  no  part  thereof  will  be  retained  by 
the  Company. 

John  Eippon  Heron,  Cleric, 

35,  Ely  Place,  London,  E.C. 

14th  December,  1876, 
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THE  FELLOWSHIP  OE  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE 
OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

We  are  enabled  to  give,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a 
complete  list  of  the  names  of  those  members  of  the  profession 
who  have  been  solicited  to  accept  the  title  of  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  also  of  those  who  have 
declined  the  proffered  honour. 

The  list  was  finally  made  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
Feb.  20th,  at  which  we  were  unable  to  be  present. 

List  of  Fellows . 

Anderton,  John  W.,  Pres.  York.  V.M.S.,  1875. 

Balls,  George,  Original  Research. 

Batt,  Hartley  Thos.,  Original  Research. 

Blakeway,  Francis,  Pres.  Mid.  Count.  V.M.S.,  1871  to  1873. 

Broad,  Thomas  D.,  Pres.  West  Eng.  V.M.S.,  1869 ;  Mem.  of  Council 
R.C.V.S.,  1861  to  1874. 

Broad,  James  C.,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.V.S.,  1867  to  1876. 

Broughton,  William,  Pres.  York  V.M.S.,  1874. 

Carter,  Jos.  S.,  Pres.  York  V.M.S.,  1873. 

Cartledge,  B.,  Pres.  R.C.V.S.,  1871 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1859  to  1874; 
Exam.,  1859  to  1876. 

Cartwright,  H.  J.,  Y.P.  R.C.Y.S.,  1868,  1874,  1876. 

Cartwright,  W.  A.,  Original  Research. 

Coates,  William  Henry,  Secretary  to  R.C.Y.S. 

Cockburn,  William,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1856  to  1870. 

Cox,  John  Roalee,  Pres.  Cent.  Y.M.S.,  1874. 

Cuthbert,  John,  Pres.  York  Y.M.S.,  1872. 

Ferguson,  Hugh,  Professor,  H.M.V.S.  in  Ireland  Yet.  Depart.  Privy 
Council. 

Field,  William,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1854  and  1855 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1844 
to  1864  ;  Exam.,  1844  to  1863. 

Freeman,  James,  Pres.  York.  Y.M.S. 

Gowing,  T.  W.,  Mem.  of  Council,  1854  to  1857,  and  1868  to  1874;  Pres. 
Cent.  Y.M.S.,  1875. 

Greaves,  Thomas,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1869 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1864  to  1876 ; 
Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1864;  York  Y.M.S.,  1867 ;  Liverpool  Y.M.S., 
1869  ;  and  Mid.  Counties  V.M.S.,  1874. 

Gregory,  Tom  D.,  Pres.  West  Eng.  Y.M.S.,  1868. 

Greswell,  Dan,  Original  Research. 

Heyes,  Gilbert,  Pres.  Liverpool  Y.M.S.,  1868. 

Howell,  James,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1867. 

Hunt,  Robert  L.,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1864 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1868  to  1872  ; 
Exam.,  1872. 
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Hunting,  Charles,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.V.S.,  1866  to  1870;  Pres. 

North  of  England  V.M.S.,  1864;  Author. 

Kettle,  Bameield,  Original  Research. 

Lambert,  T.  D.,  Y.S.  Roy.  Agric.  Society  of  Ireland. 

Law,  James,  Professor  Cornell  University ;  Author. 

Lepper,  George  A.,  Y.P.R.C.Y.S.,  1867,  1875. 

Lowe,  Clement,  Y.P.R.C.Y.S.,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873. 

Lupton,  Jas.  J.,  Author. 

Lyon,  Wm.,  Exam.,  1844  to  1850. 

McCall,  James,  Professor  Yet.  Coll.  Glas. 

Mayer,  Thomas  W.,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1844;  Exam.,  1851  to 
1856,  1873  to  1876;  Prof.  Cirencest.  Agric.  Coll. 

McEachran,  D.,  Professor  Vet.  Coll.  Montreal. 

Mitchell,  Graham,  Original  Research,  Australia. 

Moon,  James,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1860  to  1876. 

Morgan,  George,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.  and  Liverpool  V.M.S.,  1875. 
Naylor,  M.  E.,  Pres.  York.  Y.M.S.,  1869. 

Oliphant,  George  A.,  Coleman  Prize,  India. 

Paterson,  Robert  B.,  Exam.  R.C.V.S.,,1870  to  1876. 

Poyser,  George,  Original  Research. 

Raddall,  Warne,  Pres.  West  of  Eng.  V.M.S.,  1865. 

Robertson,  William,  Exam.  R.C.V.S.,  1860  to  1876 ;  Pres.  Scot.  Metrop. 
Y.M.S.,  1871. 

Robinson,  Alex.,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1870  to  1876. 

Smith,  William,  Pres.  Eastern  Count.  Y.M.S. ,  1868. 

Stephenson,  Clement,  Pres.  North  Eng.  Y.M.S. 

Stewart,  John,  Original  Research,  Australia. 

Taylor,  Peter,  Pres.  Lane.  V.M.S.,  1865. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1868. 

Varnell,  George,  late  Prof.  R.Y.C. ;  Pres.  R.C.V.S.,  1865  ;  Mem.  of 
Council,  1852  to  1868. 

Welsby,  Joseph  H.,  Original  Research. 

Whittle,  W.,  Pres.  Lane.  V.M.S.,  1871. 

Williams,  George,  Y.S.  to  Her  Majesty. 

Williams,  W.,  Professor  and  Author. 

Withers,  S.  H.,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1849  to  1873. 

Woods,  Wm.,  Pres.  Liverpool  V.M.S.,  1876. 

The  following  names  were  selected  by  the  Irish  section  of  the 
Committee : 

Bell,  Jno.,  Clonmel. 

King,  James,  Belfast. 

Murphy,  Matthew,  Dublin. 

Paley,  David,  Dubiin. 

Preston,  Jas.,  Mallow. 

Simcocks,  Thomas,  Drogheda. 


Army  appointment. 
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Army . 

Fitzwy gram^  Col.  Sir  F.  Bart. 

Bath,  H.,  Boyal  Artillery. 

Collins,  F.  F.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Collins,  James,  Y.P.S. 

Death,  Wm.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Fleming,  G.,  Boyal  Engineers. 

Gardiner,  B.  C.  B.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Gloag,  I.  W.,  Half-pay. 

Gudgin,  T.  P.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Harpley,  M.  J.,  Boyal  Horse  Guards. 

Lambert,  Jas.,  17th  Lancers. 

Owles,  Alfred  J.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Steel,  Charles,  12th  Lancers. 

Names  of  the  Gentlemen  who  have  Declined  the  Title  of  Fellow. 

Balfour,  Andrew,  Pres.  Scott.  Metrop.  Y.M.S.,  1875. 

Bennett,  John,  oldest  living  Member,  Y.-Pres.  B.C.V.S.,  1853. 

Brown,  G.  T.,  Professor,  Pres.  B.C.V.S.,  1873,  and  Mem.  of  Council,  1861 ; 

Exam.,  1868  to  1872 ;  and  Joint  Author  of 4  Microscopic  Anatomy.* 
Carless,  John,  Pres.  Mid.  Count.  Y.M.S.,  1868  and  1869. 

Dobson,  Jos.  B.,  Author  of  4  The  Ox,  its  Diseases,  &c.’ 

Dewar,  William,  Pres.  N.  Scot.  Y.M.S. 

Dray,  Edward  C.,  Pres.  B.C.Y.S.,  1874;  Mem.  of  Council,  1872;  Pres. 
York.  Y.M.S.,  1864. 

Gamgee,  Joseph,  Author  of  4  Horse  Shoeing  and  Lameness.’ 

Hedley,  Matthew,  Pres.  North  Eng.  Y.M.S. 

Jenks,  John,  Dublin. 

Joseph,  William  C.,  Dublin. 

King,  Henry,  Pres.  Mid.  Counties  Y.M.S.,  1867. 

Mayor,  Fred.  J.,  Pres.  Cent.  Y.M.S.,  1873 ;  Joint  Author  of  4  Specific 
Action  of  Drugs.’ 

Mayor,  Alex.,  Original  Besearch. 

Pritchard,  Bichard,  Mem.  of  Council  B.C.Y.S.,  1848  to  1876;  Exam., 
1859  to  1876. 

Pritchard,  Wm.,  Prof.  B.Y.C. ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1868  to  1876. 

Bobb,  Geo.,  Exam.  B.C.Y.S.,  1851  to  1856. 

Simonds,  J.  B.,  Professor  B.Y.C. ;  Pres.  B.C.Y.S.,  1862 ;  Mem.  of  Council, 
1844  to  1876;  Author  of  4  Age  of  Ox,  and  Smallpox  on  Sheep.’ 
Taylor,  Charles,  Pres.  Mid.  Count.  Y.M.S. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENT. 


Veterinary  Department. 

War  Office,  Feb.  §th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  on  probation  George  Erederick  Davis; 
to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon ;  vice  j.  Hume,  deceased. 
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PRESENTATION  TO  MRS.  McCALL. 

On  Friday  evening,  9th  ult.,  a  very  pleasing  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
residence  of  Professor  McCall.  The  senior  students  of  the  Glasgow  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  presented  Mrs.  McCall  with  a  magnificent  timepieee,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“  To  Mrs.  James  McCall,  from  the  senior  students  of  the  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College,  in  token  of  their  esteem  and  regard  for  her  husband. 
Principal  McCall ;  Feb.  9th,  1877.” 

Mr.  McQueen,  in  making  the  presentation,  alluded  to  the  sterling  qualities 
and  great  success  of  Professor  McCall,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  also  as  a 
practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  his  assiduous  endeavours  to  impart 
instruction  to  his  pupils.  He  also,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-students,  bore 
testimony  to  the  invariable  kindness  of  Mrs.  McCall,  and  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  future  of  herself  and  husband  might  be  long  and  prosperous. 

Principal  McCall,  replying  for  his  wife,  thanked  the  students  for  their 
gift,  and  said  that  he  felt  very  proud  indeed  of  the  presentation  to  Mrs. 
McCall.  All  who  knew  her  would  admit  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  McQueen’s 
remarks.  He  next  referred  to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  veteri¬ 
nary  teaching  since  he  had  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  alluded  to  the  difficulties  which  had  laid  in  the  way  of  students. 
In  conclusion,  he  spoke  of  the  brighter  prospects,  social  and  pecuniary, 
which  he  distinctly  observed  looming  in  the  distance,  and  thanked  the 
students  for  the  unvarying  kindness  they  had  shown  him  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances. 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  to  record  the  death  of  William  Eordie,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College.  On  Eridav, 
February  9th,  he  was  engaged  lecturing  to  his  class,  when  he 
was  seized  with  illness  which  developed  into  typhoid  fever  of  so 
virulent  a  type  that  his  medical  attendant  considered  it  advisable 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Belvedere  Hospital.  After  his 
removal  there  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  on  Saturday,  17th.  The 
deceased  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  early  life  he  lectured 
with  marked  success  in  the  New  Veterinary  College  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Anatomical  Chair  in  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  it  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Eordie.  That  his  manner  of  teaching  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  pupils  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  beginning  with 
a  mere  handful  of  students,  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  gathered 
round  him  an  attentive  audience  numbering  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  Professor  Eordie  was  unmarried. 

We  have  also  to  add  the  death  of  Charles  Wm.  Clancy, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Kildare;  his  diploma  bears  date  April  24,  1865. 
William  Stratton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Castle  Bellingham,  Ireland  ;  his 
diploma  bears  date  April  29,  1867.  Wm.  John  Brewer, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Barnstaple;  diploma  dated  Eeb.  4,  1836.  Jno. 
Hewish,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Barnstaple  ;  diploma  dated  Dec.  6,  1837. 
Also  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Wilmer  Caudwell, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  St.  Neot’s;  diploma  dated  Eeb.  1,  1820. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NEW  EQUINE  FLUKE 
(G  ASTRO  DISCUS  SONSINOII). 

By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

So  far  back  as  October  last  Dr.  Prospero  Sonsino  first 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  strange  parasite  that  I  now 
propose  to  notice  and  also  to  describe  in  fuller  terms  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.  Had  I  been  desirous  of  securing 
the  credit  of  priority  in  this  matter,  I  should  long  ago  have 
exhibited  this  entozoon  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  our  learned 
societies,  and  at  the  same  time  have  communicated  a  brief 
account  of  its  leading  characters.  However,  knowing  Dr. 
Sonsino’s  perfect  competency  to  do  full  justice  to  his  own 
discoveries,  I  contented  myself  by  merely  asserting  that  the 
parasite  was  “  entirely  new  to  science.”  This  was  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Sonsino’s  letter,  dated  September  27th,  1876.  To  be 
sure,  I  also  suggested  that  the  fluke  might  turn  out  to  be 
rather  a  Diplostoma  than  a  Hemistoma,  and  I  proposed  to 
recognise  it  provisionally  under  the  title  of  D.  AEgyptiacum. 
Dr.  Sonsino  accepted  my  suggestion,  and,  improving  upon 
the  old  and  somewhat  barbarous  plan  of  retaining  the  Greek 
termination  of  the  generic  word  in  its  Latin  designation,  he 
credited  me  with  the  honour  of  calling  the  parasite  Dip - 
lostomum  JEgyptiacum. 

At  the  time  referred  to  I  made  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
naked-eye  and  pocket-lens  examination  of  the  worm  ;  yet 
even  this  mode  of  inspection  enabled  me  to  detect  numerous 
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papillary  eminences  situated  within  the  large  ventral,  cup¬ 
shaped  disk.  I  believed  them,  indeed,  to  be  strictly  com¬ 
parable  to  similar  elevations  that  I  had  previously  observed 
within  the  caudal  sucker  of  Amphistomci  Hawkesii,  which  is 
a  trematode  infesting  the  elephant.  In  this  conception  I  was 
mistaken. 

Had  I  desired  to  describe  the  worm  I  should  not  have 
satisfied  myself  with  so  cursory  an  examination ;  but  I 
wished,  and  accordingly  invited  Dr.  Sonsino  himself,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  structure  of  the  parasite  more  fully,  in  view,  if 
necessary,  of  giving  it  “  some  other  generic  and  specific 
title.3’  Dr.  Sonsino,  not  having  ready  access  to  the  rarer 
kinds  of  helminthological  literature,  preferred  to  leave  the 
task  to  European  helminthologists,  and  therefore  transmitted 
specimens  not  only  to  myself  hut  also  to  Professors  Leuckart 
and  Panceri.  It  appears  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  practis¬ 
ing  in  Egypt  also  sent  specimens  to  Munich  for  identi¬ 
fication.  There  they  probably  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Professor  von  Siehold.  What  steps  my  co-helminthologists 
may  have  taken  in  the  matter  I  do  not  fully  know ;  but 
since  the  parasites  have  been  distributed  with  so  much  per¬ 
severance,  it  is  clearly  high  time  that  some  one  or  other  of 
us  should  make  an  adequate  response  to  Dr.  Sonsino’s 
appeal  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science,  and,  if  possible, 
finally  settle,  once  for  all,  the  zoological  position  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  binomial  appellation  of  this  entozoon. 

Almost  the  instant  after  the  last  issue  of  this  journal  had 
passed  through  the  press  I  received  from  Dr.  Sonsino  a  com¬ 
munication  dated  from  Cairo,  February  17th.  Unfortunately 
it  did  not  reach  me  before  the  26th  of  that  month.  However, 
the  writer  therein  states  that  Professor  Leuckart,  like  my¬ 
self,  had  at  once  recognised  the  parasite  as  entirely  new  to 
science.  In  the  matter  of  classification,  moreover,  he  had 
gone  somewhat  further  than  I  had  ventured  to  do,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  had  placed  the  worm  in  an  altogether  new  genus, 
which  he  proposed  to  call  Gastrodiscus. 

From  Dr.  Sonsino’s  letter  I  am  led  to  believe  that  Leuc¬ 
kart  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  sucker-like  character  of 
the  ventral  papillae  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  reference 
to  this  point  his  words  are — “  Professor  Leuckart  says  that 
it  is  a  new  worm,  and  he  thinks  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  new  genus,  especially  in  view  of  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  on  its  ventral  discus  a  quantity  of  small  suckers, 
which  is  a  structure  quite  new,  whilst  in  every  other  respect 
it  resembles  the  genus  Amphistomum .” 

Professor  Leuckart,  at  the  time  of  Sonsino’s  writing,  does 
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not  appear  to  have  suggested  any  specific  title  for  the  worm  ; 
the  Leipsic  savant  probably  remaining  satisfied  either  to 
adopt  the  one  I  had  previously  proposed  or  to  leave  the 
choice  with  the  discoverer.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Leuckart’s  proposed  generic  term — supposing  the 
worm  to  be  really  worthy  of  representing  a  new  genus — is 
admirably  chosen.  Unless  the  term  Cotylegaster  can  put  in 
a  prior  and  fitting  claim  for  recognition,  the  title  Gastro- 
discus  must  be  allowed  to  remain. 

As  the  sequel  will  show,  the  presence  of  small  suckers  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  an  amphistomatoid  entozoon  does  not 
in  itself  constitute  a  valid  reason  for  regarding  Sonsino’s 
fluke  as  typical  of  a  new  genus.  Far  otherwise.  I  must, 
therefore,  at  once  take  objection  to  the  remark,  above 
quoted,  to  the  effect  that  such  “a  structure  is  quite  new.” 
If  by  the  expression  in  question  it  is  merely  meant  that 
such  an  arrangement  of  small  suckers  is  new  (in  the  fact  of 
their  being  enclosed  in  a  concave  disk),  then  I  withdraw 
the  objection;  but  so  far  from  there  being  any  novelty  in 
the  mere  fact  of  an  amphistome-like  fluke  presenting  accessory 
or  supernumerary  sucking  disks,  it  happens  that  their  presence 
is  familiar  to  several  helminthologists.  When  Dr.  Sonsino 
recently  called  my  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  Leuc- 
kart  had  detected  the  presence  of  these  little  suckers,  I 
immediately  recalled  to  mind  the  very  similar  structures  long 
ago  described  by  Diesing  as  occurring  in  certain  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  parasites  sent  to  Vienna  by  the  well-known  Brazilian 
traveller  and  naturalist  John  Natterer.  In  this  connection 
I  have  yet  a  good  deal  more  to  say  before  it  can  be  finally 
decided  whether  our  new  parasite  shall  be  called  a  Gastro- 
discus ,  a  Cotylegaster ,  or  an  Aspidocotylus.  Meanwhile  I 
pronounce  for  its  zoological  position  as  follows,  altogether 
abandoning  my  provisional  nomenclature. 

Class. — HELMINTHA,  Diesing. 

Sub-class. — Anenterelmintha  (mihi). 

Order. — Trematoda,  Dudolphi. 

Family . — Amphistomid^e  (mihi) . 

Genus. — Gastrodiscus,  Leuckart. 

Species. — G.  Sonsinoii  (mihi). 

Synonymy. — Hemistomum  (equi),  Sonsino  ;  Diplostomum 
AEgyptiacum  (mihi;  per  modum  cautionis) ;  Cotylegaster  coch¬ 
lear  if  or  me  (C.  von  Siebold;  probabiiiter). 
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Description. — Body  smooth  generally,  but  marked  with 
very  fine  and  irregular  transverse  strise ;  its  anterior  fourth 
narrow,  spindle-shaped,  bluntly  pointed  in  front ;  less  pointed 
below  where  it  joins  the  expanded  portion  of  the  body, 
having  coarser  transverse  lines  forming  rugse  that  are  more 


d 
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Diagram  of  Gastrodiscus  Sonsinoii ,  Cobbold,  X  4^  diam. 

pronounced  at  the  lower  part.  Mouth  ( a )  terminal,  or  very 
slightly  directed  towards  the  ventral  aspect.  Lower  three 
fourths  of  the  body  forming,  from  before  backwards,  an  ovate 
or  broadly  elliptical  concavo-convex  disk  (“  resembling  a 
pan” — Sonsino).  Lip  of  the  disk(W)  formed  by  an  incurving 
of  the  margin  of  the  body,  rather  produced  in  front  ( g ),  leav¬ 
ing  a  narrow  cleft  (c)  in  the  middle  line ;  inferior  border  of 
the  lip  of  the  disk  widely  and  deeply  notched.  Caudal  sucker 
(b)  partly  concealed,  its  upper  and  projecting  border  forming 
a  conspicuous  semilunar  band  ( f ).  Concavity  of  the  gastric 
disk  ( e )  presenting  more  than  two  hundred  regularly  arranged 
small  supplementary  suckers  (hli).  Reproductive  papilla  placed 
in  the  central  line  of  the  spindle-formed  division  of  the  body, 
not  quite  half  way  down.  Total  length  of  the  body  scarcely 
exceeding  half  an  inch  (considerably  less  than  J"  or  barely 
TV'  in  my  specimens,  but  up  to  16  mm.  in  others,  according 
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to  Sonsino)  ;  breadth  or  more  strictly  (8  to  10  mm., 
Sonsino) ;  length  of  the  anterior  spindle-shaped  division  of 
the  body  precisely. 

Having  once  seen  this  entozoon,  no  one  is  ever  likely  to 
mistake  it.  It  infests  the  intestines  of  the  horse,  and  is  a 
very  much  larger  parasite  than  any  of  the  ordinary  amphi- 
stomes,  including  those  of  the  ox,  horse,  and  elephant.  I  do 
not  think  it  likely  that  a  second  species  of  Gastrodiscus 
will  turn  up,  but  if  Leuckart  wishes  to  class  all  the 
amphistomatoids  that  support  supplementary  suckers  into  a 
single  natural  group  he  will  then  only  be  carrying  out  a 
design  which  Diesing  long  ago  entertained.  That  we  shall 
yet  encounter  new  and  divergent  types  of  many-suckered 
flukes  becomes  extremely  probable  when  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  characters  furnished  by  such  genera  as  Aspido- 
cotylus  and  JSotocotylus  respectively.  In  fact,  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  sure,  after  all,  that  Leuckart  is  right  in  separating 
Sonsino’s  new  fluke  from  the  former  of  these  two  genera, 
since  Aspidocotylus  mutabilis  has  the  ventral  surface  of  its 
body  expanded  into  a  convex  disk  that  is  covered  with  little 
suckers.  In  our  new  worm  The  cavity  of  the  disk  and  the 
incurvation  of  the  margin  of  the  body  to  form  the  lip  of  a 
huge  gastric  sucker  are  certainly  very  striking  features  and 
at  once  distinctive  ;  but  seeing  that  the  only  other  distinctive 
character,  as  between  Gastrodiscus  and  Aspidocotylus ,  lies 
in  the  more  marked  disproportion  of  the  divisions  of  the 
body,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  distinctions,  rolled 
together,  are  of  more  than  specific  value.  Possibly,  other 
differences  may  exist.  In  Aspidocotylus  the  reproductive 
papilla  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  division  of 
the  body,  and  the  total  number  of  little  suckers,  according 
to  Diesing’s  figure,  amounts  to  181  in  all.  In  Notocotylus 
there  are  fifty  supplementary  suckers. 

In  the  editorial  foot-note  appended  to  Dr.  Sonsino’s  paper, 
published  in  the  previous  number  of  this  journal,  mention  is 
made  of  my  fruitless  search  after  the  genus  Cotylegaster. 
Looking  still  further  into  the  matter,  1  have  since  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Munich  savant  there  referred  to 
must  have  had  Diesing’s  Aspidocotylus  mutabilis  in  his  mind 
when  he  informed  the  veterinary  surgeon  that  the  supposed 
new  worm  was  not  new  to  science,  but  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Cotylegaster  cochlear  if  or  me.  I  infer  this  from  the 
fact  that  Diesing  formerly  described  the  worm  above  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  binomial  title  of  Aspidocotylus  cochleari- 
formis  (‘Berichte  fiber  die  15  Yersamml.  deutscher  Naturf, 
und  Aerzte,’  S.  189). 
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Speaking  of  A.  mutcibilis,  Diesing  says  that  Natterer 
“  found  two  specimens  of  this  worm  in  the  intestinal  canal 
of  a  probably  new  species  of  Cataphractus,  of  the  male  sex, 
at  Rio  Negro,  above  Barcellos,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1830.”  Certainly,  it  would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  one 
should  discover  a  parasite  infesting  the  horse  that  should 
turn  out  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  one  previously  found 
in  an  aberrant  genus  of  spiny  finned  fishes  (Triglidse).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Sonsino’s 
and  Natterer’s  finds  should  bring  to  light  two  trematodes  so 
closely  resembling  one  another,  obtained  from  hosts  so  widely 
divergent  in  character  as  Equus  and  Cataphractus  ! 

How  closely  the  various  genera  and  species  of  many- 
suckered  flukes  run  together  may  be  gathered  from  the 
observations  of  Diesing  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of  Aspi- 
docotylus  he  says  : — “This  genus,  by  reason  of  its  numerous 
suckers,  reminds  one  of  Aspidog aster  of  Baer  and  Mono- 
stomum  verrucosum  of  Zeder,  which  last  species  we  have  here 
placed  in  a  separate  genus,  Notocotylus .  With  these  and  with 
Hectacotylus  (Cuv.),  Cyclocotyla  (Ott.),  Tristoma  (Cuv.) ,  Poly¬ 
stoma  (Rud.),  and  several  others,  Aspidocotylus  forms  a  large 
group  in  the  order  of  Trematodes,  that  one  might  call  Poly- 
cotylece ,  and  of  which  a  section  belongs  to  the  internal  para¬ 
sites  (Entoparasiten),the  others  in  a  special  manner  belonging 
to  the  external  parasites  (vorzugsweise — Ectoparasitem)”* 

Incomplete  as  this  memoir  must  needs  remain,  I  have  at 
all  events  convincingly  shown  that  the  notion  that  we  have 
here  to  deal  with  an  altogether  new  type  of  trematode  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  entertained.  In  deference,  however,  to 
Leuckart’s  great  authority,  I  willingly  accept  his  new  genus 
Gastrodiscus,  to  which  I  have  affixed  the  discoverer’s  name, 
for  specific  recognition.  At  the  same  time  I  am  free  to  con¬ 
fess  that  my  own  views  as  to  the  degree  of  distinctness  of 
the  characters  necessary  to  impart  generic  value  to  any  given 
type  are  not  such  as  would  under  ordinary  circumstances 
induce  me  to  regard  Sonsino’s  fluke  as  the  type  of  a  new 
genus.  In  abandoning  the  terms  Diplostomum  AEgyptiacum 
I  should  probably,  if  uninfluenced  by  Leuckart’s  views,  have 
substituted  Aspidocotylus  Sonsinoii. 

Practical  men,  to  whom  the  rules  of  zoological  nomencla- 

*  The  above  remarks  are  from  Diesing’s  “  Neue  Gattungen  von  Biunen- 
wiirmern,  nebst  einem  Nachtrage  zur  Monographic  der  Amphistomen  in 
den  Annalen  des  Wiener  Museums Bd.  i,  s.  234, 1839.  In  regard  to  the 
Hectacotyli  I  need  only  observe  that  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  are 
merely  the  parasite-like  males  of  a  genus  of  ceplialonodous  molluscs. — 
T.  S.  C. 
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ture  are  naturally  of  little  moment,  will  hardly  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  foregoing  remarks ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  apologise  for  having  entered  into  these 
details,  since  the  readers  of  Dr.  Sonsino’s  valuable  paper 
will  perceive  that  I  was  morally  bound  to  take  this 
course,  and,  moreover,  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian  consti¬ 
tute  a  fairly  suitable  medium  for  the  publication  of  any 
scientific  facts  either  immediately  or  remotely  connected  with 
lf  that  noble  and  useful  animal’’  the  horse. 


CHARBON  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

Communicated  by  Professor  Walley,  Principal  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  I  received  from  Messrs.  H. 
and  A.  Hunter,  of  Newcastle,  a  package  containing  portions 
of  the  viscera  of  a  horse,  with  a  letter  detailing  the  history 
and  symptoms  of  a  number  of  cases  in  horses  and  cattle 
which  closely  resembled  charbon. 

Examinations  of  the  portions  of  viscera  sent,  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  history  and  symptoms  of  the  cases,  enabled 
me  to  agree  with  Messrs.  Hunter  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  to  advise  them  to  look  carefully  into  the  food  and 
water  supply,  and  to  inaugurate  a  thorough  system  of  change 
in  the  feeding ;  at  the  same  time  I  suggested  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  impurity  in  the  food  and  water  the  cause  of 
illness  and  death  might  probably  be  traceable  to  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  top-dressing  (such  as  nitrates  or  phosphates) 
or  to  the  use  of  sewage  as  a  manure. 

On  the  3rd  November  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Messrs.  Hunter,  with  the  samples  of  hay  therein  alluded  to. 

“  November  3rd,  1876. 

“  Your  letter  to  hand.  We  may  mention  that  when  at¬ 
tending  these  cases  we  made  every  inquiry  respecting  the 
character  of  the  food  which  the  animals  had  been  getting, 
but  could  learn  nothing  definite ;  since  then,  however,  we 
have  ascertained  that  the  hay  which  they  had  been  eating 
was  a  portion  of  the  same  which  had  been  used  by  several 
parties  in  this  town,  where  many  similar  fatal  cases  had 
occurred. 

“  The  following  is  a  short  history  of  the  cases  so  far  as  we 
can  learn.  The  hay  was  grown  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  from 
here,  and  a  few  months  ago  they  had  several  deaths  amongst 
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their  own  animals,  the  hay  being  supposed  to  be  the  cause ; 
a  neighbour  bought  some  of  it  with  a  like  result. 

“  Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  it  appears  to  have 
been  sold  into  Newcastle,  where  one  party  has  lost  four  cows 
and  a  pony,  one  three  cows,  and  another  a  few  cows  and 
horses,  in  addition  to  the  cases  of  which  we  wrote  you. 

“  There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  hay  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  whole  mischief.  We  suspect  it  has 
very  likely  been  caused,  as  you  suggest,  by  some  strong 
chemical  top-dressing,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda.  We  have  sent 
you  two  samples  of  the  hay,  one  from  a  portion  which  they 
had  been  eating,  and  the  other  taken  from  some  of  the  same 
lot  in  the  possession  of  the  hay-dealer  from  whom  it  was 
bought. 

“We  hear  there  is  likely  to  be  an  action  taken  against 
the  farmer  in  whose  place  it  was  grown,  and  we  would  like 
you  to  give  the  matter  your  careful  investigation/’ 

The  only  noticeable  feature  in  the  hay  was  its  excessive 
coarseness  (it  was  reedy);  its  colour,  odour,  taste,  and  state 
of  preservation  were  good. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  letter  and  the  samples 
of  hay  I  advised  Messrs.  Hunter  to  procure  a  worthless 
horse  or  other  animal,  and  feed  it  upon  the  same  kind  of 
hay,  giving  a  decoction  of  it  to  drink  at  the  same  time,  and 
carefully  watching  the  result. 

The  samples  of  hay  were  handed  over  to  Dr.  Aitken  (pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  college)  and  his  assistant  Mr. 
Paterson,  who  kindly  promised  to  analyse  it  for  me. 

On  November  7th  I  received  subjoined  letter : 

“November  7th,  1876. 

“  Before  receiving  your  letter  we  had  commenced  to  feed 
a  rabbit  on  the  hay,  being  the  only  animal  wre  could  secure 
at  the  time,  but  have  since  got  an  old  pony  which  we  are 
also  feeding  on  it,  and,  on  your  suggestion,  giving  a  decoction 
to  drink,  which,  no  doubt,  will  hasten  the  poisonous  action, 
if  any. 

“We  expect  to  get  a  goat,  and  intend  to  submit  her  to 
the  same  process  and  give  her  milk  to  the  rabbit.” 

And  on  November  12th  the  following  communication  : 

“  November  12th,  1876. 

“  We  have  had  another  similar  case  to  those  we  wrote  you 
of,  and  presenting  the  same  symptoms  and  post-mortem  ap¬ 
pearances.  We  have  forwarded  you  a  small  bottle  full  of 
the  blood  taken  from  the  animal  after  death.  This  animal  was 
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the  property  of  a  gentleman  living  at  Greenside,  about  eight 
miles  from  Newcastle,  and  the  hay  was  got  through  the  same 
party  as  the  other,  and,  although  it  was  a  different  kind,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  grown  on  the  same  farm. 

“We  are  still  feeding  the  animals  on  the  first  sample  of 
hay,  but  as  yet  without  any  result/5 

— with  a  small  bottle  full  of  blood  (the  latter  I  had  re¬ 
quested  for  the  purpose  of  microscopical  examination),  and 
on  submitting  it  to  this  test  it  gave  the  usual  result  of  disin¬ 
tegration  and  crenation  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  blood 
itself  being  of  a  damson  hue  and  communicating  the  same 
colour  to  the  skin  of  the  hand  when  allowed  to  flow  over  it. 

On  January  1st,  1877,  I  received  the  following  and  final 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Messrs.  Hunter: 

“January  1st,  1877. 

“  We  have  little  more  to  add  to  our  previous  communica¬ 
tions  in  reference  to  the  outbreak  of  charbon.  We  have  been 
feeding  a  horse  on  three  different  lots  of  hay,  all  of  which 
were  said  to  have  had  fatal  effects  on  different  animals,  but 
as  yet  he  shows  no  sign  of  any  ill  effects.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Borries,  the  owner  of  the  last  case  we  had,  we  sent  a 
sample  of  the  hay  to  Mr.  Pattinson,  analytical  chemist,  but 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  results. 

“We  may  mention  that  another  animal  belonging  to  Mr. 
Borries  has  been  amiss  ever  since  she  had  been  fed  on  the 
same  hay.  We  treated  her  and  another  carriage  horse  at  the 
time  the  other  mare  died;  the  mare  has  never  been  quite  well 
since ;  she  is  sometimes  very  dull,  although  she  is  a  very 
heavy  feeder  ;  she  will  sometimes  come  out  of  the  stable  quite 
full  of  spirits,  and  then  she  will  suddenly  become  quite  the 
reverse ;  her  pulse  is  slow,  about  28,  and  she  sometimes 
sighs  in  her  breathing;  with  the  exception  of  these  sym¬ 
ptoms  there  is  little  else  to  be  observed. 

“We  gave  her  at  first  a  physic  ball,  and  followed  that  up 
with  doses  of  chlorate  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  tonics,  and 
we  are  now  giving  iodine  and  potash  iodide/5 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  hay  by  Mr.  Pattinson 
seems  to  have  been  negative,  but  that  of  Dr.  Aitken  and  Mr. 
Pattinson  shows  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  large 
quantities,  i.  e.  twenty  grains  to  each  pound  of  hay. 

Messrs.  Hunter’s  experimental  feeding  of  the  pony  also 
gave  negative  results,  but  one  or  even  several  such  experi¬ 
ments  may  fail  to  elucidate  mysteries  of  this  kind.  The 
whole  circumstances,  in  my  opinion,  point  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  these  cases  were  produced  by  some  peculiarity  in 
the  food  or  water. 
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By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  141.) 

Sub-class  IV. — Epigynous  Exogens. — The  fourth  sub¬ 
class  of  Exogens  are  distinguished  by  having  their  stamens 
growing  to  the  side  of  either  the  calyx  or  corolla,  the  ovary 
being  inferior  or  nearly  so. 

The  nature  of  the  sub-class  can  be  best  made  out  by  study¬ 
ing  the  following  remarks  from  the  learned  author  of  the 
system : 

“  In  general  the  complete  adhesion  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
to  the  ovary  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  the  bisexual 
flowers  afford  a  positive  mark  of  distinction  for  this  sub-class, 
which  is  undoubtedly  composed  of  orders  which  form  per¬ 
fectly  natural  alliances  closely  related  to  each  other,  but  in¬ 
dicating  very  strong  lateral  affinity  for  other  parts  of  the 
system.  Thus  Campanals  approach  both  Bignonials  in  which 
Gesnerivorts  have  a  half  inferior  ovary,  and  Satanals ,  among 
which  Jaborosa  has  the  stamens  almost  free  from  the  corolla. 
Myrtals  lean  towards  Rosals,  whose  flowers  are  furnished  with 
a  half  inferior  ovary  in  the  order  of  Appleworts  ;  the  frontier 
Grossals  joins  that  of  Saxafragals,  the  currantworts  of  the 
one  very  nearly  agreeing  with  the  cunoniads  of  the  other ; 
umbellals  are  completely  imitated  by  Thalictrum  among  the 
crowfoots  of  the  Ranal  alliance,  and  by  Vitacese  among 
Berberals;  and,  finally,  the  Asaral  alliance  has  its  analogy 
in  Helwingiads  among  the  Deelinous  Garryal  alliance,  not  to 
name  many  other  similar  cases.  So  the  Epigynous  may  be 
likened  to  a  great  kingdom  lying  in  the  midst  of  many 
others,  just  as  Germany  is  bordered  by  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land.”* 

As  in  the  other  sub-orders,  so  here,  they  are  divided  into 
alliances,  of  which  there  are  seven,  and  these  again  into 
natural  orders. 

The  first  alliance  now  to  occupy  our  attention  receives  its 
name  from  the  Bellworts,  and  is  thus  diagnosed : 

CAMPANALES. — The  Campanal  Alliance. 

Epigynous  exoge?is,  with  dichlamydeous  monopetalous 
flowers,  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 

*  ‘  Vegetable  Kingdom,’  p.  6S7. 
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This  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  all  the  alliances,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  the  different  natural  orders.  At  first  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  flowers  of  the 
harebell  and  the  dandelion  or  the  teazle,  but  when  we  view 
the  nature  and  structure  of  the  separate  flowers  and  seeds  of 
each,  we  soon  see  how  they  are  naturally  brought  together. 

In  this  alliance,  then,  there  are  eight  natural  orders,  some 
of  the  members,  of  five  of  which  may  well  occupy  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  as  follow  : 

Campanulace^e  .  .  .  Bellworts. 

Lobeliace^e . Lobeliads. 

Valeri  an  ac  e^e  .  .  .  Valerianworts. 

Dipsaceje . Teazleworts. 

Asterace^e . Composites. 

The  Bellworts  form  a  very  large,  varied,  and  interesting 
order,  numbering  as  many  as  twenty-eight  genera  containing 
some  500  species.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  yield¬ 
ing  a  white,  milky  juice.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
decidedly  monopetalous,  more  or  less  showy  flowers,  which 
are  more  or  less  bell-shaped,  and  are  well  represented  by  the 
genus  Campanula ,  of  which  our  gardens,  fields,  woods,  and 
waysides  afford  such  striking  examples. 

Among  all  our  native  flowers  none  have  inspired  more 
poetic  emotions  than  the  harebell,  and  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  following  loving  notes  upon  this  exquisite  plant 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Lankester : 

“  No  wild  flower  is  more  admired,  or  has  its  praises  sung 
by  poets  more  frequently  than  the  pretty  delicate  little  in¬ 
habitant  of  every  sunny  bank  and  heath  of  our  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  Every  village  child  loves  its  tiny  bells,  and  numerous 
are  the  fancies  associated  with  them.  A  common  rustic 
name  for  them  is  “  witches’  thimbles and  it  is  certain  that, 
like  all  enchantments,  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  civilisation, 
but  droops  and  withers  if  removed  from  its  native  heath. 
Agriculturists  tell  us  that  the  presence  of  the  harebell  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  very  poor  soil,  yet  how  lovely  are  its  tiny  cups 
waving  to  and  fro  on  their  cobweb  stems  with  every  breath 
of  wind,  so  that  one  might  almost  believe  in  the  reality  of 
the  silver  music  said  to  come  from  them  in  days  of  yore,  when 
the  good  fairies 

*  Rang  their  wildering  chimes  to  vagrant  butterflies.’ 

This  species  we  believe  to  be  the  true  harebell  from  Scot¬ 
land.*  It  is 

*  The  name  is  erroneously  given  to  the  blue  hyacinth. 
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“  The  harebell  that,  for  her  stainless  azure  blue, 
Claims  to  be  worn  of  none  but  those  are  true.5’ 


And  it  is  the  same  which,  in  the  f  Lady  of  the  Lake/  beneath 
the  fairy  footsteps  of  Ellen  Douglas, 

“  raised  its  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread.” 

“Eor  me  stooped,  and  looking  round, 

Pluck’d  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground. 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be.”# 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  this  plant  more  lovely  than  in  our  own 
native  Cotteswolds,  where  it  is  often  intermixed  with  the 
Campanula  glomerata ,  while  the  woods  of  the  district,  C. 
trachelium  and  C.  latifolia ,  some  of  the  largest  of  the 
(<  Canterbury-bell”  series. 

In  the  opposite  hill  district  the  C.  patula  prevails,  but  this 
latter  is  entirely  absent  from  the  oolitic  Cotteswolds,  but  the 
C.  rotundifolia  is  very  lovely. 

The  C.  rotundifolia ,  C.  patula ,  and  C.  hederacea,  have  all 
been  called  harebells,  but  in  all  probability  it  should  be 
written  hairbell,  as  the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  on 
account  of  the  delicate  hairlike  pedicel  upon  which  the 
flowers  are  suspended. 

As  a  rule  the  Campanulacise  are  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
most  of  their  forms ;  a  few  having  a  bulboid  rootstock 
furnish  esculent  vegetables,  which  are  much  more  grown  on 
the  Continent  than  with  us,  under  the  name  of  “  Ramps,” 
short  for  “  Rampions.”  These  are  derived  from  the  bulbs, 
which  are  boiled  and  eaten  warm  with  white  sauce,  or  else 
cut  up  and  used  with  vinegar  for  salad.  Beyond  this  we 
know  of  no  other  use  for  them.  They  yield  no  medicines 
nor  any  economic  product ;  but  they  are  highly  ornamental 
plants,  and  whether  in  the  field  or  garden  we  owe  them  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  exquisite  manner  in  which 
thev  ornament  the  face  of  nature. 

w 
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L 

By  T.  D.  Broad,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bath. 

Serious  Results  of  the  Long-continued  Wet  Weather 

on  the  Legs  of  Horses. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  continuation  of  wet  weather 
this  winter  servants  have  been  induced  to  wash  their  horses’ 
#  Sowerby’s  ‘  English  Botany,’  vol,  vi,  p,  13, 
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legs  more  than  ordinarily,  which  has  produced  a  larger  number 
of  cases  of  erythematous  inflammation  with  its  untoward  con¬ 
sequences  than  usual.  Many  cases  of  the  disease  have  been 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  exudation  of  serum  and  vesi¬ 
cation,  chaps,  and  cracks  through  the  entire  substance  of  the 
skin,  especially  at  the  back  part  of  the  fetlock  joints  and 
the  heels,  also  with  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  constituting 
chilblains  on  different  parts  of  the  leg  and  along  the  course 
of  the  veins  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh ;  in  other  cases  large 
sloughs  of  skin,  which  nature  will  require  a  long  time  before 
she  can  replace  by  the  formation  of  new  skin,  even  when  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  joints  are  not  implicated,  have 
taken  place.  But  the  most  painful  and  serious  cases  are 
those  affecting  the  coronet  of  the  hiiid  leg,  which  have  been 
termed  by  Professor  Williams,  in  his  work  on  veterinary 
surgery,  carbuncle,  the  first  symptom  of  which  often  appears 
like  an  acute  pain  in  the  foot,  which  induces  the  attendant  to 
have  the  shoe  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  examining  for  pricks 
or  other  injuries  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  coronet  may 
become  more  or  less  swollen,  and  so  painful  that  the  horse 
will  scarcely  bear  any  weight  on  the  foot.  These  symptoms 
may  continue  some  days  longer,  and  be  followed  by  a  slough¬ 
ing  of  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  coronet  resembling  a 
tread,  or  an  abscess  may  slowly  form  and  be  followed  by 
ulceration  and  sloughing  at  the  side  of  the  coronet,  or  more 
or  less  separation  of  the  hoof  from  the  skin  may  take  place, 
and  more  frequently  at  the  inner  quarter  and  heel,  after  which 
the  horse  generally  appears  much  relieved  from  pain.  In 
other  cases  the  whole  structures  of  the  coronet  and  joint 
become  implicated,  producing  great  and  continued  pain, 
and  so  much  systemic  disturbance  that  the  animal,  after 
suffering  for  two  or  three  weeks,  not  unfrequently  dies  from 
exhaustion. 

Treatment. — If  it  be  a  case  where  the  hind  coronet  is  in¬ 
volved  and  painful,  immediately  have  all  four  shoes  taken 
off  and  place  the  animal  in  slings,  which  not  only  tends  to 
relieve  the  painful  leg  but  to  prevent  a  not  uncommon  com¬ 
plication  of  the  disease,  namely,  laminitis  in  the  sound  hind 
foot,  from  it  having  to  bear  an  undue  portion  of  the  weight  of 
the  animal.  I  then  have  the  foot  put  into  a  bucket  or  small 
tub  (the  bottom  of  which  must  be  made  very  strong,  and 
take  a  bearing  on  the  ground  or  floor)  of  warm  water  and 
kept  in  nearly  or  quite  all  day,  and  when  taken  out,  also  at 
night,  a  warm-water  flannel  bandage  is  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  and  a  dry  one  over  it.  I  continue  this  treatment  until 
the  animal  is  either  relieved,  or  a  slough  of  the  skin  takes 
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place,  or  an  abscess  forms,  or  separation  of  the  hoof  at  the 
coronet  commences.  When  the  latter  takes  place,  whatever 
the  cause  may  have  been,  I  discontinue  the  application  of  water 
and  poultices,  and  generally  apply  astringent  ointment  on  a 
pledget  of  tow,  and  if  there  be  any  swelling  or  thickening 
of  the  parts  I  use  pressure  with  a  linen  bandage.  The 
result  of  the  various  cases  will  depend  much  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  first  few  days  or  a  week.  I  give  physic  as  early 
as  possible,  and  follow  it  up  by  any  other  medicine  which  the 
case  may  require.  In  the  treatment  of  sloughs  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  keep  on  a  linen  bandage,  as  it  tends  to  prevent 
a  thickening  of  the  leg  during  the  healing  process. 

Cause. — My  own  experience  shows  that  this  disease  exists 
mostly  in  stables  where  the  horses  are  regularly  washed 
either  with  hot  or  cold  water,  and  this  I  regard  to  be  the 
chief  cause.  I  look  upon  the  present  plan  of  close  clipping  the 
hair  with  the  clipping  machine,  from  off  the  legs  especially, 
as  the  predisposing  cause,  as  it  leaves  the  skin  so  bare  that  it 
cannot  so  readily  resist  the  effects  of  irritants  of  any  kind  as 
when  protected  by  its  natural  covering.  The  washing  opens 
the  pores  of  the  skin  and  a  free  secretion  sets  in,  which, 
however,  becomes  suddenly  checked,  and  if  flannel  bandages 
are  not  immediately  put  on,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  also  become 
congested,  and  subsequently  inflamed  ;  hence  the  disease.  The 
horse  is  often  washed  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  situation  ex¬ 
posed  to  currents  of  cold  air.  There  is  also  another  very 
common  and  bad  practice,  that  of  thoroughly  ^vetting  all  the 
legs  at  the  commencement  of  the  washing,  so  that  the  water 
may  run  on  to  the  feet  to  moisten  the  dirt  and  render  it  more 
easily  cleaned.  I  have  recently  been  consulted  in  several 
serious  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  immediately  put 
the  horse  into  slings  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount 
of  disease  of  the  hind  coronet  and  the  pain  the  animal  was 
suffering  from,  yet  I  have  been  told  by  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  in  attendance  that  the  cases  were  simple  when  their 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  them,  and  notwithstanding  their 
paying  great  attention  the  disease  had  progressed  and  involved 
a  larger  surface  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  deeper  structures  of 
the  leg,  for  which  they  could  not  account.  Now,  the  causes  of 
these  complications  have  been  long  clear  to  me,  and  to  make 
it  so  to  my  readers  I  will  presume  that  I  am  called  to  attend 
a  simple  case  of  chapped  or  cracked  hind  feet,  arising  from 
the  kind  of  washing  named  and  neglect  of  bandaging.  My 
treatment  would  consist  in  applying  twice  daily  Ung.  Plumbi 
Carb.  et  Camphorse  and  administering  a  dose  of  physic  if 
necessary,  and  giving  the  servant  strict  orders  that  the  leg 
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must  not  be  washed,  under  any  circumstances,  for  unless  that 
rule  was  complied  with  I  could  not  feel  certain  that  the  case 
would  not  ultimately  become  a  serious  one,  followed  by  a  large 
amount  of  disease  of  the  coronet,  and  possibly  might  end  in 
death.  It  is  the  original  washing  which  produces  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  subsequent  bathing  and  poulticing  require  a 
far  greater  amount  of  care  than  is  ordinarily  given  by  ser¬ 
vants,  who,  by  leaving  the  parts  exposed  for  a  time  to  the 
cold  air,  hasten  on  the  morbid  action  and  cause  the  inflam¬ 
mation  to  affect  the  deeper  structures  of  the  limb. 

As  preventives,  allow  the  hair  to  remain  on  the  legs  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  hocks  and  knees  downwards  and  the  dirt 
to  remain  on  until  it  is  dry,  when  it  must  be  thoroughly  well 
brushed  off,  otherwise  it  would  chafe  and  produce  sores. 
The  larger  number  of  these  cases  occur  in  omnibus,  tram¬ 
way,  and  other  large  companies’  stables,  where  bandages  are 
not  generally  used. 


ACUTE  LAMINITIS  OF  ALL  THE  FEET. 

By  the  Same. 

January  21st  last  I  was  called  a  distance  into  the  country 
to  a  valuable  carriage  horse,  but  before  seeing  the  animal  I 
was  told  by  the  owner  to  have  him  destroyed  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  soon  relieve  him  from  the  very  great  pain  he  was 
enduring.  On  arriving  at  the  stable  I  met  the  veterinary 
surgeon  who  had  been  attending  the  horse,  which  was  then 
in  slings  and  suffering  more  acutely  than  I  had  seen  a  horse 
do  for  a  long  time,  in  fact,  he  was  almost  suspended,  being 
afraid  to  bear  weight  on  his  feet  the  cause  of  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  swollen  hind  fetlock-joint  with  an  abscess, 
which  had  been  lanced,  but  in  reality  he  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion  from  acute  laminitis  in  all  four  feet,  and 
died  about  six  hours  after  I  saw  him.  He  was  seen  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  the  first  time  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
in  consequence  of  the  swollen  joint,  which  had  been  con¬ 
stantly  bathed  with  hot  water  for  several  days,  during  which 
time  he  was  kept  standing  in  a  stall.  The  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  supposed  that  the  pain  from  which  the  horse  was 
suffering  was  from  the  joint,  and  said  that  if  he  was  not 
better  by  the  evening  he  would  put  him  into  slings,  which 
was  afterwards  done.  My  opinion  was  that  the  horse  had 
laminitis  on  the  18th,  the  result  of  standing  so  long  in  the 
stallwith  his  shoes  on  during  the  treatment  by  fomentations, 
as  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  horse  dies  from  laminitis  so  soon 
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as  the  third  day,  unless  the  cause  has  been  over-exertion. 
Notwithstanding  the  state  the  horse  was  in,  the  temperature 
of  the  feet  was  not  much  above  natural,  and  I  have  in 
other  acute  cases  noticed  the  same.  There  is  also  another 
point  which  is  very  important,  and  that  is,  a  correct  opinion 
cannot  he  given  by  making  a  section  of  the  feet  after  death, 
not  even  if  the  horse  had  died  from  acute  laminitis,  provided 
that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  for  the  soles  to  become 
dropped,  which  takes  a  much  longer  time  than  has  been 
stated  in  most  veterinary  works.  In  all  cases  where  a  horse 
is  compelled  to  stand  in  a  stall  for  several  days,  even  if  he 
he  in  slings,  I  have  the  shoes  taken  off  as  a  preventive  to 
laminitis. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  TUMOUR  WEIGHING  NINE 
POUNDS  FROM  THE  NECK  OF  A  THREE- 
YEAR-OLD  COLT. 

By  R.  H.  Dyer,  M.R.C.V.S. 

In  May  last  a  young  horse  was  brought  a  long  distance 
for  advice.  It  appears  that  soon  after  his  birth  an  en¬ 
largement  was  observed  upon  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which 
several  persons  who  practise  as  veterinary  surgeons  had 
tried  their  skill  by  means  of  counter-irritation  and  setons 
to  remove.  It  grew  with  the  animaPs  growth,  so  that  by  the 
time  he  had  attained  his  third  year  the  swelling  had  attained 
considerable  size  and  weighed  several  pounds. 

The  owner,  being  desirous  of  seeking  further  advice, 
brought  the  animal  to  this  city,  and  having  expended  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  in  the  way  of  fees  to  the  individuals 
who  had  undertaken  to  treat  the  case,  and  having  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  was  incurable,  and  consequently  that  the  colt  was 
of  no  value,  he  decided  to  sell  it  to  a  client  of  mine,  who 
purchased  it  for  nine  pounds. 

On  examining  the  mass  I  found  it  to  be  a  soft  spongy 
growth,  which  moved  under  the  fingers  as  if  it  were  an 
abscess.  Its  size  was  eighteen  inches  long,  nine  inches  wide, 
and  six  inches  thick.  It  extended  from  the  inferior  part 
of  the  ear  downwards,  passing  over  the  vessels  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  following  day  it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  at 
removal  should  be  made.  The  animal  was  cast  and  secured 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  dissection  proceeded  with. 
It  was  very  soon  I  discovered  that  the  offending  mass 
was  deeply  seated  amongst  the  muscles  and  blood-vessels. 
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and  tliat  great  care  was  necessary  lest  any  of  the  vessels 
should  be  so  severed  as  to  prevent  their  being  ligatured.  I 
divided  two  only,  but  the  loss  of  blood  was  considerable 
before  I  succeeded  in  securing  them.  The  dissection  com¬ 
pleted,  the  skin  was  brought  together  and  secured  with  wire, 
and  the  animal  allowed  to  rise.  He  was  evidently  greatly 
exhausted,  for  which,  however,  restoratives  were  successfully 
administered. 

He  remained  under  treatment  for  four  weeks,  when  he 
was  removed  to  the  stable  of  his  new  owner.  The  parts  healed 
favorably  and  left  but  a  mere  mark,  which  is  now  scarcely 
perceptible.  He  has  since  been  trained  as  a  hunter,  and  is 
worth  a  hundred  pounds,  so  his  owner  believes,  and, 
indeed,  that  is  the  selling  price  of  the  horse.  He  has 
grown  into  a  fine  animal. 

This  is  one  of  those  cases  which  baffle  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  a  little  learning. 


CONGENITAL  MALFORMATION  OF  THE 
PREPUCE  OF  A  DOG.  OPERATION. 

By  Samuel  Gill,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Hastings. 

October  30th,  1876. — A  Skye  terrier  was  brought  to  my 

surgery  from  the  Rev.  - ,  of  this  town,  for  an  opinion  as 

to  a  difficulty  in  urinating.  The  urine  seemed  to  pass  from 
the  rectum  in  drops,  and  by  careful  examination  I  was  unable 
to  trace  the  least  opening  in  the  prepuce.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  that  I  should  perform  an  operation  as  soon  as 
possible,  which  was  done  on  November  6th.  I  took  out  a 
circular  portion  of  the  skin  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
which  readily  allowed  the  penis  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
prepuce. 

The  animal  was  thus  enabled  to  urinate  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  and  since  the  operation  he  has  be¬ 
come  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  gained  considerably  in  flesh. 
His  skin  is  clearer,  coat  softer,  and  appetite  better. 

A  letter  from  the  owner,  recently  received,  states  that  the 
dog  is  quite  cured. 


EXAMPLES  OF  HERMAPHRODITE  ANIMALS. 

By  R.  Spooner  Hart,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Calcutta. 

You  will  probably  be  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  have  seen  in  Calcutta  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
l.  "  17 
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no  less  than  three  hermaphrodite  subjects,  two  of  them 
being  goats  and  one  a  hull.  The  first  case  I  saw  was 
a  young  goat  only  a  few  weeks  old ;  it  had  the  scrotum  and 
testicles  complete,  but  no  vestige  of  a  penis,  whilst  poste¬ 
riorly  there  was  exact  external  generative  form  of  the  female 
goat. 

I  introduced  a  probe  and  could  detect  but  one  passage, 
which  was  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  I  inferred  from  this 
the  non-existence  of  a  vagina  or  uterus.  I  presented  the 
subject  to  the  museum  of  the  Medical  College  Hospital 
here,  where  the  goat  still  remains  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health.  I  am  somewhat  curious  to  see  which  of  the  two 
copulative  movements  the  hermaphrodite  may  attempt  in  the 
event  of  its  showing  any  desire. 

The  second  and  third  instances  which  presented  themselves 
were  analogous,  the  male  genital  organs  being  complete 
and  active,  with  decided  mammary  gland  and  teat  develop¬ 
ments.  The  goat  was  kept  for  stock  purposes,  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  entire  goats  in  general,  the  testicles  were  very 
visible,  while  on  either  side  of  the  scrotum  there  existed  a 
mammary  gland  development,  but  little  inferior  in  size  to 
the  testicles  themselves.  The  teats  (two)  were  as  large  as 
those  seen  in  a  particular  breed  of  goats  which  we  get  here, 
in  which  the  teats  are  as  long  and  as  big  as  those  possessed 
by  some  cows.  This  extra  development  caused  the  testicles  to 
occupy  a  more  backward  position  than  usual,  which  was  very 
apparent  when  standing  behind  the  animal.  The  mammary 
development  consisted  really  of  true  gland  structure,  for  on 
seizing  either  teat  by  the  hand  a  fluid  spurted  out  from  it ;  but 
the  fluid  did  not  appear  to  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  milk.  The  mammary  gland  development  in  the  bull 
was  similarly  situated,  and  was  also  secretive.  Both  sub¬ 
jects  enjoyed  most  perfect  health,  and  were  in  excellent 
condition. 

Calcutta  offers  many  examples  of  the  embryonic  form  of 
arrest  or  excess  of  development,  and  these  frequent  instances 
of  anomalies  of  organization  are  not  confined  to  our  subjects, 
for  I  have  seen  a  good  many  monsters  amongst  the  native 
men,  women,  and  children. 


NOTES  ON  INFLUENZA. 

By  the  Same. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  give  you  the  information  that 
Influenza  has  become  general  in  Calcutta  during  the  past 
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three  weeks,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  several 
other  places  surrounding  Calcutta.  The  form  is  catarrhal, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  the  attacks  have  been  mild.  Cough 
and  slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils  are  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  symptoms  in  most  of  the  cases,  whilst  a  few  animals 
are  off  their  feed  and  slightly  feverish  and  colicy,  and  have  lost 
their  condition  and  bloom.  In  addition  to  dulness  and  pyrexia 
there  are  other  nervous  phenomena  plainly  visible  in  many  of 
the  subjects.  The  action  of  the  epidemic  influence  upon  the 
nervous  system  is  various,  and  shows  itself  in  all  degrees  of 
severity,  from  slight  dulness  to  actual  paralytic  inaction,  such  as 
“  gone  in  the  loins”  (kumree).  Sonorous  breathing  also  in  some 
cases  comes  on  suddenly,  and  apparently  without  any  reason, 
only  for  your  being  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  the  complaint 
and  its  characteristics.  Beyond  this  there  are  numbers  of  cases 
which  present  just  now  sudden  attacks  of  acute  stiffness  or 
lameness  in  different  parts,  attributable,  I  think  very  fairly, 
in  the  absence  of  a  more  tangible  cause,  to  the  neuralgic 
disturbance  which  is  produced. 

Some  of  the  animals  are  extremely  flatulent,  and  I  re¬ 
member  the  same  symptom  to  have  shown  itself  in  the 
former  outbreaks  which  I  have  experienced  in  Calcutta. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  about  this  symptom,  viz.  that  you 
become  aware  of  the  flatulency  simultaneously  with  the 
cough,  the  flatus  escaping  from  the  anus  at  the  same  time 
with  considerable  force  and  noise. 

To-day,  whilst  standing  behind  one  of  these  windy  sub¬ 
jects,  the  following  somewhat  ludicrous  dialogue  passed ; 
the  horse  at  the  moment  created  rather  a  louder  anal  report 
than  usual,  whereupon  I  remarked  to  the  groom  standing 
by  my  side  that  the  horse  was  suffering  from  influenza, 
and  he  replied  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  was  suffering 
from  “  the  other  end ,  sir” 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  may  mention  that 
the  former  outbreaks  of  influenza  have  only  occurred  in 
Calcutta  at  this  time  of  year,  which  is  our  so-called  cold 
season,  and  that  since  the  1st  of  December  I  have  admitted 
five  cases  of  tetanus,  and  have  seen  several  other  cases  in 
the  hands  of  brother  practitioners.  The  coincident  prevalence 
of  tetanus  with  influenza  points  to  the  inference  that  the 
one  cause  in  operation  favours  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
maladies,  and  which,  after  all,  are  but  different  expressions 
of  disease  of  the  same  system. 
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PORT  INSPECTION. 

By  James  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Inspector,  Liverpool. 

In  a  leading  article  on  cattle  plague  in  last  month’s  issue 
of  the  Veterinary  Journal  the  editor  takes  exception  to 
port  inspection  as  a  means  for  the  exclusion  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  from  our  island ;  and  while  no  one  will 
seek  to  deny  that  such  maladies  may  occasionally  visit  us 
from  abroad  in  spite  of  the  precautions  used  at  debarkation, 
just  as  disease  will  enter  a  stable  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
a  veterinary  surgeon  at  the  door,  yet  I  fail  to  perceive  why, 
on  this  account,  port  inspections,  as  well  as  the  efficient 
organization  which  exists  in  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  should  be  spoken  of  in  such 
condemnatory  language  as  that  in  which  the  “ editorials  ”  of 
the  said  journal  sometimes  indulge. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  such  an  intelligent 
quarter  as  the  editorial  sanctum  what  the  “  dangers  ”  of 
port  inspection  really  are.  The  only  dangers  which  I  have 
been  led  to  apprehend  are,  I  am  afraid,  very  different  from 
those  which  he — the  writer — would  suggest. 

With  the  history  before  him  of  the  late  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  as  furnished  in  the  statement  of  Professor  Brown  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  as  officially  reported  to 
the  Lord  President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  and  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  should  enter 
on  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  port  inspection  in  general, 
and  “  injudicious  ”  doings  at  Deptford  in  particular.  It  was 
certainly  through  Deptford  and  the  department  that  he 
became  aware  at  all  of  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  on  our 
shores,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  statements  of  the  parties 
referred  to  he  might  then  have  been  as  ignorant  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  rinderpest  as  he  seems  to  be  of  the  organization  which 
exists  for  the  detection  and  suppression  of  such  diseases. 
The  steps  taken  with  the  affected  cargo  at  Deptford  need  no 
defence  from  me,  and  every  one,  acquainted  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  that  place,  knows  that  diseased  animals  can  be 
landed  there  with  as  little,  if  not  less,  danger  than  at  any 
other  port  or  place  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  isolation  and 
destruction  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  It  was  certainly 
safer  to  adopt  the  measures  pursued  than  to  return  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  vessel  down  the  Thames.  No  foreign  animal 
which  once  enters  Deptford  depot  ever  carries  its  hide  to 
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Islington,  far  less  its  contagion  to  Aberdeen.  I  look  upon  the 
ports,  Deptford  especially,  as  continental  indications  with 
reference  to  cattle  disease,  through  which,  even  if  we  had 
no  other  means  of  information,  we  might  become  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  grievous  maladies  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with  the  danger.  Granted  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  inspectors  to  detect  latent  diseases,  we  must 
remember  that  there  is  a  period  of  detention  imposed,  which 
period  can  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  if 
he  has  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  that  even  if 
only  one  animal  is  found  diseased  the  whole  cargo  must  be 
slaughtered.  Moreover,  when  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  for  1875  (report  for  1876  being  not 
yet  to  hand)  that  of  the  foreign  animals  brought  by  sea  to 
ports  in  Great  Britain  during  the  twelve  months  no  fewer 
than  20,228  were  found  on  inspection  to  be  affected  with  con¬ 
tagious  or  infectious  disease,  surely  there  is  little  ground 
for  affirming  that  port  inspection  is  either  dangerous  or  use¬ 
less.  Although  this  may  be  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
number  of  animals  imported,  and  although  an  occasional 
animal  may  be  passed  carrying  with  it  the  germs  of  disease, 
still  who  could  predict  what  the  consequences  would  have 
been  if  these  20,228  sources  of  infection  had  been  allowed 
to  be  diffused  over  the  country  ?  The  trade  in  foreign  ani¬ 
mals  is  extensive,  and  while  there  is  no  trade  without  risk, 
I  maintain  that  in  this  case  port  inspection  and  its  adjuncts 
reduce  the  risk  to  a  minimum.  Prohibition  of  the  trade 
would  be  a  great  evil,  and  why  should  the  country  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  great  evil  on  account  of  a  minimum  risk? 

As  regards  port  inspection  in  our  traffic  with  Ireland,  we 
have  seen  both  directly  and  indirectly  abundant  evidence  of 
its  usefulness.  Its  fallacies  and  dangers  we  yet  require  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  to  demonstrate.  His  ideas  of  its  use¬ 
lessness  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  all  its  workings 
are  not  reported  directly  to  and  through  him. 

Even  when  there  is  comparatively  little  disease  in  Ireland 
there  is,  besides  the  examination  of  the  animals,  a  host  of 
other  duties  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1869,  to  which  the  Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council 
must  attend,  and  in  connection  with  which,  if  his  supervision 
was  withdrawn,  regretable  results  would  follow. 

If,  from  the  fact  that  Ireland  lately  issued  an  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  animals  from  Great  Britain,  the 
editor  argues  that  she  condemns  port  inspection,  I  hold  the 
argument  to  be  worthless.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the 
two  countries.  Ireland  is  an  exporting  country,  we  an  im- 
porting  one.  She  has  no  necessity  for  importation  ;  we  cannot 
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exist  without  it;  and.  if  a  similar  order  were  issued  by  Eng¬ 
land  as  against  Ireland,  it  wrould  not  only  be  at  a  great 
sacrifice  to  the  former,  but  ruinous  to  the  latter.  Ireland, 
therefore,  without  considering  whether  or  not  she  might  be 
able  to  check  the  plague  at  the  ports,  takes  the  precaution, 
by  an  Order,  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil.  As  the 
traffic  from  Ireland  to  this  country  involves  upwards  of  a 
couple  of  millions  of  live-stock  annually,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one*  to  convince  the  country  that  these  should  come 
amongst  us  without  scrutiny.  The  author  of  the  article  we 
seek  to  answer  should  also  remember  in  his  strictures  that 
all  the  inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  stationed  at  the  ports 
are  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
and,  while  appealing  to  “the prof ession  to  aid  to.  the  very  utmost 
of  their  power  in  protecting  the  immense  interests  involved ,” 
it  is  rather  illogical  that  he  should  commence  by  condemning 
the  exertions  of  his  brethren  at  the  ports. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  better  if  he,  instead  of  issuing 
vague  assertions  and  probabilities,  deduced  from  information 
rendered  by  the  people  and  the  system  which  he  condemns, 
would  propound  some  inexpensive  and  practicable  plan 
which  the  country  could  adopt  to  procure  healthy  cattle, 
cheap  beef,  and  free  trade  ;  then  would  he  have  no  need  to 
wait  for  the  honours  for  which  he  now  seems  striving. 


TWO  CASES  OF  SURGERY. 

By  J.  H.  Clarke,  Student,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

On  April  6th,  1876,  I  operated  on  a  retriever  bitch,  the 
property  of  T.  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  March,  for  the  removal  of 
a  tumour  situated  in  the  mammary  gland,  which  had  gra¬ 
dually  increased  to  the  size  of  a  quartern  measure.  From 
the  position  and  general  character  of  the  growth  I  thought 
it  not  unlikely  that  the  tumour  was  adenoid  in  its  nature. 

The  bitch  was  secured  upon  her  side,  and  the  parts  were 
placed  under  local  anaesthesia.  The  skin  over  the  tumour 
was  then  incised  in  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  direction, 
and  each  flap  dissected  back  to  the  abdominal  parietes  which 
apparently  gave  the  animal  very  little  pain.  The  tumour 
was  then  removed  by  the  actual  cautery.  By  the  edge  of  the 
iron  being  directed  towards  the  tumour,  the  areolar  tissue 
gave  way  before  it,  and  the  whole  mass  was  quickly  removed 
without  any  great  amount  of  haemorrhage. 

The  completion  of  the  operation  was,  however,  prolonged 
by  the  large  amount  of  common  integument,  the  edges  of 
which  I  had  to  bring  into  apposition ;  not  thinking  it  prudent 
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to  remove  any  of  it,  feeling  certain  that  in  its  position,  namely , 
underneath  the  abdomen,  it  would  contract  and  resume  its 
proper  position  and  size.  I  should  also  mention  that  in  close 
proximity  to  the  large  tumour  I  came  across  a  smaller  one, 
which  was  soft,  and  it  was  with  great  hesitation  and  caution 
that  I  opened  it,  fearing  that  it  might  be  a  ventral  hernia, 
but  on  cutting  through  its  wall  I  found  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  “  lipoma”  encapsuled  by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  stitching  up  of  the  wound  being  completed,  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  rise,  and  being  faint  two  ounces  of  sherry 
were  administered.  The  skin  hung  down  like  a  large  bag. 
The  tumour  weighed  four  pounds. 

The  healing  process  went  on  satisfactorily. 

September  12th,  1876. — The  bitch  is  now  in  excellent 
health,  and  following  the  gun.  The  cicatrix  is  only  observ¬ 
able  by  close  inspection. 

I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  similar  to 
this  in  a  large  sow,  where  the  weight  of  the  tumour  was  so 
great  as  to  cause  it  to  extend  beyond  the  hind  legs.  The 
owner  of  the  animal  would  most  inhumanly  thrust  a  fork  into 
it  when  the  sow  was  in  his  way  and  throw  it  to  one  side, 
which,  however,  appeared  to  occasion  very  little  pain.  The 
tumour  must  have  weighed  at  least  three  stones. 

On  January  1st,  1877,  I  removed  a  tumour  that  was 
rather  deep-seated  midway  between  the  shoulder-joint  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae,  of  a  well-bred  pony  the  property  of  W.  Vawser,  Esq., 
West  Fen,  March. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : — When  the  colt  w'as 
a  yearling,  my  attention  was  called  to  his  having  a  tumour 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  small  opening  on  its  surface  discharging 
a  little  pus-like  fluid.  The  case  was  treated,  and  appeared  to 
get  quite  well ;  but  unfortunately  the  swelling  soon  recurred 
and  continued  to  make  itself  visible  every  few  months. 
As  the  pony  was  now  rising  five  years  old,  the  owner  was 
anxious  that  a  permanent  cure  should,  if  possible,  be  made, 
and  wished  to  know  the  best  means  to  be  adopted.  I  told 
him  that  I  considered  the  enlargement  to  be  due  to  invagi- 
nated  skin,  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  removal  of  it 
wTould  be  of  any  service.  To  this  he  readily  consented ;  I 
therefore  operated  on  the  first  of  this  year  as  follows  : — After 
the  part  had  been  put  under  local  anaesthesia  the  patient 
was  blindfolded  and  twitched.  An  opening  was  then  made 
into  the  skin,  inferior  to  the  tumour,  and  a  director  introduced, 
into  the  groove  of  which  a  scalpel  was  passed,  and  the  skin 
slit  up  for  about  five  inches.  The  skin  after  being  dissected 
back  on  either  side  was  kept  open  by  means  of  two  hooks  and  a 
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string  passed  round  at  the  back  of  withers.  The  tumour  was 
now  searched  for  and  a  curved  needle  passed  through  it, 
threaded  with  strong  twine,  by  which  I  could  now  use  what 
amount  of  traction  I  liked.  The  operation  further  consisted  of 
a  careful  dissecting  out  of  the  tumour  (in  consequence  of  the 
important  blood-vessels  in  close  apposition  with  it),  applying 
a  pledget  of  carbolised  tow  to  the  wound,  and  bringing  the 
edges  of  the  skin  together  with  strong  double  twine  (inter¬ 
rupted  suture).  A  speedy  heal  followed,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  of  a  permanent  cure  having  been  effected. 

In  remarking  upon  cases  of  surgery  I  venture  to  say  that 
although  objections  have  been  raised  against  ether  spray  in 
human  surgery,  yet  I  have  not  seen  any  ill  effects  arise  from 
its  use;  and  think  that  it  materially  aids  an  operation  in 
our  patients  by  reducing  the  hemorrhage  to  a  minimum,  as 
well  as  by  preventing  a  large  amount  of  suffering. 

Antiseptic  agents  also  should  not  be  forgotten.  When 
necessary  to  use  a  sponge,  I  always  make  a  practice  of 
dissolving  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  in  about  100  of  water.  It 
is  highly  important  that  antiseptic  agents  should  be  used 
liberally  in  farm-yards,  where  carcases  of  dead  sheep  and 
other  carrion  are  often  hung  about,  and  everywhere  animal 
matter  is  undergoing  putrefaction.  The  germs  arising  from 
such  destruction,  if  coming  in  contact  with  a  previously 
healthy  wound,  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  septicsemic  sym¬ 
ptoms.  If,  however,  the  surgeon  goes  to  work  in  a  scientific 
manner,  uses  clean  instruments,  and  takes  all  necessary 
precautions,  should  the  result  be  unfavorable  there  could 
be  nothing  justly  laid  to  his  charge. 


Pathological  Contributions. 

PROGRESS  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  GERMANY. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number  this  disease  has  broken 
out  again  in  three  stables  at  Emden,  in  the  province  of 
Hanover.  On  the  loth  of  February  it  was  detected  at  Herz- 
berg,  in  the  district  of  Merseburg,  the  animals  having  been 
brought  from  the  central  market,  at  Dresden.  The  disease 
has  also  appeared  at  Freiberg,  Wilsdruff,  Thrisewitz  and 
Radeberg;  in  the  district  of  Dresden,  at  Klein,  Bauchiltz, 
and  Mobendorf ;  in  the  district  of  Leipsig,  at  Chemnitz, 
Gablenz,  Zchorlen  and  Zugau,  in  the  district  of  Zweckan. 
The  spread  of  the  cattle  plague  in  Saxony  has  been  proved 
to  have  increased  by  animals  purchased  and  removed  from 
the  cattle  market  at  Dresden.  All  the  infected  herds  have 
been  at  once  slaughtered. 
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On  the  15th  it  was  again  detected  at  Cologne,  and  again 
on  the  15th  and  18th  at  Emden.  On  the  17th  at  Opperan, 
near  Breslau,  and  at  Klein  Mochbern.  On  the  15th  it  was 
detected  in  Seidan,  near  Bautzen,  and  at  Mobendorf,  near 
Leipsig.  On  February  21st  cattle  plague  was  detected  at 
Bermen,  in  the  district  of  Dusseldorf,  in  a  herd  of  ninety 
cattle  which  had  arrived  there  by  rail ;  and  on  the  23rd  at 
Eller,  near  Dusseldorf.  On  the  22nd  at  Stakusdorf,  in  the 
district  of  Potsdam ;  on  the  same  day  it  was  detected  at 
Frankenberg.  On  the  25th  at  Dohna,  on  the  27th  at  Euba, 
and  at  Emden. 

A  further  clearance  of  suspected  farm  yards  has  taken 
place  in  the  districts  of  Oppeln  and  Hamburg;  no  fresh 
cases  have  appeared. 

After  a  pause  of  about  two  weeks  the  disease  reappeared 
in  Emden,  two  fresh  cases  of  cattle  plague  being  reported 
on  March  4th,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  sheep  in  a  farm  near  Emden.  On  March  11th 
cattle  plague  was  reported  at  Klotzche,  near  Dresden,  and  on 
March  12th  at  Lugan.  The  following  districts  are  still  con¬ 
sidered  regarded  as  infested  with  cattle  plague  in  the  Empire 
of  Germany : 

1.  District  of  Auriel.  2.  District  of  Potsdam.  3.  District 
of  Dusseldorf.  4.  District  of  Breslau. 

Since  its  first  outbreak  in  Silesia  on  the  8th  of  January, 
the  disease  is  stated  to  have  appeared  in  altogether  fifty 
different  places  of  the  German  empire,  the  aggregate  number 
of  horned  cattle  infested  or  killed  since  that  time  is  estimated 
at  about  1000;  the  number  of  sheep  at  several  hundreds. 

In  the  district  of  Oppeln,  which  is  free  from  disease  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
cattle  from  the  neighbouring  Russian  territory  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Tarnowitz,  Beuthen,  Kaltowitz,  and  Pless,  steps 
have  been  taken  to  absolutely  close  the  frontier. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Since  the  discovery  of  cattle  plague  in  the  Metropolis  in 
the  Limehouse  district,  on  January  30th,  it  has  been  detected 
in  the  following  places : — In  the  Poplar  district  in  five  cow¬ 
sheds  on  February  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  In  Milwall  on  February 
8th.  In  the  Hackney  district  on  February  9th  and  24th, 
and  on  March  1st  and  2nd.  In  the  Stepney  district  cattle 
plague  appeared  on  March  3rd,  and  again  on  March  12th  ; 
the  last  outbreak  was  the  most  serious  which  has  occurred, 
as  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  cows  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  where  the  affection  was  discovered.  This  case  and  the 
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last  was  the  more  deplorable,  as  the  owner  of  the  animals, 
warned  by  his  previous  experience  on  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  disease,  had  for  some  time  adopted  every  precaution  to 
protect  his  stock  from  the  disease.  On  March  21st  cattle 
plague  was  reported  in  Whitechapel,  and  on  March  24th  at 
Bethnal  Green. 

In  Essex,  cattle  plague  was  first  detected  on  February  7th 
at  Stratford.  On  February  11th  a  case  was  reported  at 
Camden  Town.  On  February  18th  another  case  occurred 
at  Stratford.  On  March  4th  it  was  reported  that  a  cow 
in  a  shed  at  Plaistow,  the  only  one  on  the  premises,  was 
attacked ;  and  on  March  6th  another  case  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  a  shed  of  eleven  cows  at  Forest  Gate ;  two  ani¬ 
mals  were  attacked  and  all  were  destroyed  from  the  evidence 
which  was  obtained.  On  inquiry  as  to  these  two  last 
cases,  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  if  cattle  plague  existed 
either  at  Plaistow  or  Forest  Gate. 

In  Hull,  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  a  dairy  in  Hill 
Street  on  February  15th.  Another  case  was  discovered  in 
Adelaide  Street,  and  in  Hill  Street  on  February  20th.  A 
week  elapsed  before  another  outbreak  occurred.  On  February 
27th  the  disease  was  detected  among  cows  in  a  dairy  in 
William,  and  on  March  6th  and  22nd  in  North  Street.  The 
last  cases  were  outside  the  boundary  of  the  infected  place, 
which  had  been  declared  by  the  local  authority  in  order  to 
include  all  the  street  in  which  cases  of  cattle  plague  had 
occurred  ;  accordingly  another  infected  place  was  declared. 

Cattle  plague  was  detected  in  Lincolnshire  on  a  farm  at 
Beelsby,  about  nine  miles  from  Great  Grimsby,  on  March 
8th,  among  a  herd  of  twenty-four  oxen  which  were  feeding 
in  a  strawyard  where  they  had  been  since  November  last. 
According  to  the  statements  which  were  made  by  the  atten¬ 
dants,  no  one  had  been  near  the  animals  but  the  persons 
employed  on  the  farm,  none  of  whom  admitted  having 
visited  Hull.  The  foreign  beasts  obtained  from  Grimsby, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  are  not  worth  taking 
into  account.  The  beasts  did  not  come  from  Germany  as 
has  been  stated,  but  from  Amsterdam  on  December  16th,  and 
portions  of  the  same  lot  have  been  sent  to  nine  different 
farms  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  no  other  case  has  cattle  plague 
appeared.  Hull  is  the  centre  to  which  attention  is  na¬ 
turally  directed,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  existed  in  William  Street  on  February  27th,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  poison  was  at  a  convenient  distance  at 
exactly  the  right  time.  As  to  the  possible  means  of  convey¬ 
ance,  it  is  useless  to  speculate ;  all  we  contend  is  that  the 
medium  must  have  been  a  palpable  one. 
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The  last  reports  of  cattle  plague  were  received  from  the 
metropolis  on  March  12th,  from  Essex  on  March  6th,  from 
Hull  March  6th,  and  from  Lincolnshire  on  March  9th. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

During  this  year  this  disease  has  appeared  in  several  of 
the  counties  in  England,  particularly  in  Cheshire,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Durham,  Essex,  Hants,  Kent,  Norfolk,  Sussex  and 
York.  In  the  latter  county  the  disease  appears  to  have  spread 
to  some  extent  during  the  month  of  February,  forty-two  fresh 
outbreaks  having  been  reported  during  the  month,  and  fifty- 
one  farms  were  reported  to  be  infected. 


SPLENIC  APOPLEXY  AT  CHELMSFORD. 

A  short  time  back  it  was  reported  that  cattle  plague  had 
broken  out  on  a  farm  at  Chelmsford,  but  on  inquiry  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  disease  was  splenic  apoplexy.  It  appears 
from  the  following  paragraph  that  human  life  has  been 
sacrificed  to  this  outbreak  of  malignant  disease,  the  follow¬ 
ing  sad  case  of  death  by  blood-poisoning  having  been  reported. 

“  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman,  butcher,  of  Chelmsford,  died 
on  Saturday  morning,  March  10th,  it  is  believed  from 
blood-poisoning,  occasioned  by  his  helping  to  slaughter 
a  number  of  cattle  on  the  dairy  farm  of  Mr.  John  Marriage, 
of  Chelmsford,  on  Sunday,  where  it  was  supposed  an  out¬ 
break  of  cattle  plague  had  occurred.  Mr.  Chapman  had  a 
slight  scar  on  his  hand  at  the  time,  and  the  limb  began  to 
inflame  and  swell  on  the  following  Wednesday,  and  after 
causing  terrible  agony,  resulted  in  death.” 
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Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  February,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of: 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  hsve  been  disposed  of,  whether  hv  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 


SCHEDULED  COUNTRIES. 
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*  Healthy  Animals  ’  means  Animals  which  were  not  found  to  be  diseased  on  inspection  on  landing. 
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Veterinary  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 
March  8th,  18 77. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 


Pig-grazing  in  Servia  and  Hungary. — It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  3,000,000  pigs  are  grazed  annually  in  Servia  and 
Hungary.  Whether  this  calculation  is  strictly  correct  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  pig-grazing  has  acquired  very  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  the  countries  named.  Great  numbers  of 
these  pigs  are  forwarded  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

How  Nerves  end  in  Tendon. — The  termination  of  nerves 
in  muscle  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Beale,  F.R.S., 
and  also  by  certain  French  and  German  observers.  Their 
termination  in  tendon  is  a  subject  of  more  novelty.  It  seems, 
according  to  a  notice  in  the  Academy  (December  9th),  that 
the  tendon  of  the  sterno-radialis  muscle  in  the  frog  receives  a 
nerve  trunk  of  some  size  near  its  point  of  insertion ;  the 
fibres  form  a  network,  and  end  in  the  tendon.  By  employ¬ 
ing  special  methods  of  examination,  Rollet*  has  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  the  ultimate  fibres  terminate  in  struc¬ 
tures  which  he  terms  u  nerve-flakes/’  and  which  present 
many  points  of  similarity  to  the  motor  end-plates  in  striated 
muscle.  Their  functional  signifiance  is  doubtful.  No  reflex 
movement  can  be  produced  by  stimulating  the  tendon ; 
hence  Rollet  concludes  that  the  nerve  must  consist  of  centri¬ 
fugal  fibres. — Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 

On  the  Application  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver 
to  Ulcers.  By  James  CuthIll,  M.D. — When  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  is  freely  applied  to  an  ulcer,  a  tough  film  is 
immediately  formed,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  is  for  the  time 
being  apparently  sealed  up.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  proceeding,  however,  as  most  surgeons  who  have 
seen  a  little  practice  well  know,  is  only  temporary,  the  pellicle 
becoming  detached  by  the  ulcerative  process,  leaving  a  sore 
frequently  larger  than  the  original  one.  A  better  plan,  which 
I  have  practised  in  some  recent  cases  with  excellent  results, 
is  merely  to  score  the  ulcer  with  a  finely  pointed  pencil  of 
the  nitrate,  or  only  to  dot  it  lightly,  at  intervals,  on  the 
surface.  The  discharges  getting  free  vent  from  the  non- 
causticated  points,  no  sloughing  occurs,  and  a  healthy  pellicle 
spreads  from  the  touched  portions  just  as  ice  forms  on  a 
pond  of  water. 


#  ‘  Centralblatt/  October  21,  1876. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero, 

COMMUNICATION  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE  BY  MEDIATE 

INFECTION. 

If  there  had  ever  existed  any  doubt  as  to  the  vitality  and 
virulence  of  the  cattle-plague  poison,  recent  events  would 
have  set  the  question  at  rest ;  but  we  have  no  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  the  extreme  subtlety  of  the  contagium  than 
was  afforded  in  the  numerous  outbreaks  from  1865  to  1867. 
The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  disease  in  isolated  places 
away  from  the  lines  of  cattle  traffic  ;  the  outbreak  in  a 
remote  district  in  the  north  of  Ireland  after  every  care  had 
been  taken  by  the  Irish  executive  to  prevent  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  are  facts  which  demonstrate  the  fearfully  active  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  system  which  we  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  disease — imperfections  which  in  this 
country  are  not  susceptible  of  rectification.  After  con¬ 
siderable  hesitation,  which  cost  us  many  thousands  of 
cattle,  we  were  forced  to  adopt  the  stamping-out  system,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  our  liberal  ideas  of  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  would  permit  ;  but  the  most  stringent  measures  which 
could  be  enforced  here  leave  several  channels  of  infection 
open,  without  any  hope,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  of  effectual 
action  being  taken  to  close  them. 

In  Germany  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  in¬ 
fected  district  is  estimated  as  quite  subservient  to  the  main 
purpose  in  view,  and  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  virus  of  cattle  plague  by  means 
of  persons  or  things  which  have  been  in  contact  with  dis¬ 
eased  animals  are  extremely  limited  ;  while  in  our  infected 
districts  any  one  can  go  in  any  direction  without  any  ques¬ 
tions  arising  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  he  may  do.  It 
might  be  expected  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  deal 
with  animals  would  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  every  possible  care  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
infective  matter  in  any  form  into  their  herds ;  but  if  we 
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concede  thus  much  we  must  qualify  the  admission  by  assert¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  numerous  exceptions  which  we  have 
met  with  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries. 

The  attendants  who  have  the  care  of  animals  which  are 
suffering  from  a  novel  form  of  disease  are  quite  disposed  to 
discuss  with  their  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  the  salient 
features  of  the  new  malady,  and  we  have  known  instances 
where  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  have  been  enforced  by  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  healthy  animals  in  order  that  the  signs  of  the 
disease  might  be  more  definitely  described.  Further, there  are 
among  stockowners  many  who  are  non-contagionists  of  the 
most  pronounced  kind,  and  who  are  fond  of  boasting  how 
often  they  have  gone  from  diseased  to  healthy  cattle  without 
causing  any  harm.  This  interesting  experiment  may  be 
tried  once  too  often,  and  it  mav  be  remarked  that  in  the 
event  of  probable  catastrophe  happening  the  experimenter 
is  the  least  likely  person  to  volunteer  information  as  to  his 
movements  in  connection  with  the  outbreak  of  disease,  and 
it  has  occurred  repeatedly  that  an  accidental  remark  re¬ 
specting  a  visit  of  some  neighbour  to  a  cowshed  in  which 
disease  has  afterwards  appeared  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  perfectly  distinct  connection  of  that  outbreak  with  another 
at  some  considerable  distance. 

The  important  question  which  naturally  occurs  as  to  the 
means  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  cattle  plague  through 
the  agency  of  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  is  not  easily  answered.  Every  time  a  cowshed 
is  emptied  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  cattle  plague  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  boys  are  turned  loose  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  and,  while  means  are  being  adopted 
under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  to  destroy  the  infec¬ 
tive  matter  which  may  remain  on  the  premises,  the  active 
and  intelligent  carriers  of  the  contagion  are  free  to  go  in 
any  direction,  their  movements  only  being  restricted  by  their 
own  views  as  to  the  injury  which  their  presence  among 
healthy  animals  may  inflict  on  the  owner,  and  generally 
it  may  be  presumed  that  their  apprehensions  on  this  point 
are  not  very  keen. 

We  can  only  indicate  the  danger  which  arises  from  the 
unfettered  action  of  people  who  have  been  employed  about 
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diseased  cattle,  the  matter  is  one  in  respect  of  which  stock- 
owners  must  protect  themselves. 


CATTLE  PLAGUES  OE  THE  PAST. 

It  will  be  seen  in  our  reprint  of  “  Parliamentary  Intelli¬ 
gence, ^  that  some  stress  was  laid  by  Lord  Fortescue  on  the 
question  of  cattle  plague  having  appeared  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Spain,  at  some  former  period,  whereas  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  had  referred  to  those 
countries  as  parts  of  the  Continent  which  had  never  been 
visited  by  cattle  plague.  In  explanation  his  grace  stated 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  cattle  plague  of  a 
century  ago,  but  to  the  cattle  plague  of  our  own  time, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  the  same  disease. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  House 
by  an  account  of  the  destructive  plagues  which  have  at 
different  periods  ravaged  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Had  his 
grace  felt  inclined  he  might  have  quoted  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  in  1867,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  plague  among 
animals  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time.  At 
page  237  of  the  report  we  find  it  recorded  that  cattle 
plague  reappeared  in  Hungary  in  820,  and  that  in  850  it 
extended  its  ravages  to  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  On 
the  same  page  it  is  stated  that  Spain  was  visited  again  by 
the  plague  in  1514. 

Outbreaks  of  cattle  plague  in  Denmark  are  recorded  on 
page  239  in  1745  and  in  1774.  In  this  last  instance  it  is 
stated  that  the  disease  existed  in  Schleswig  Holstein  and 
Denmark  from  1774  to  1781,  and  destroyed  150,000  animals  ; 
and  it  is  further  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
cattle  plague  on  the  Continent  in  1769,  an  order  of  Council 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  hides  from  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Holstein,  Hamburgh  or  Mechlenburg. 

We  quote  these  particulars  to  reassure  those  who  share 
the  opinion  lately  announced,  that  if  the  stock  of  this  country 
is  to  be  saved  the  officers  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
must  study  the  history  of  animal  plagues. 

L. 
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Reviews. 


Having  taken  some  pains  in  the  investigation  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  epizootics  in  remote  times,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  the  importance  of  the  study  as  a  branch  of  veterinary 
education;  but  how  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  stock  of  this  country  we  admit  our 
inability  to  comprehend. 


VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

We  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Cope  has  been 
appointed  Chief  Inspector,  in  place  of  Professor  Brown,  who 
is  now  the  Professional  Officer  of  the  Department. 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we  have  intelligence  of  three 
additional  outbreaks  of  cattle  plague,  one  at  Stepney,  a  second 
in  Whitechapel,  and  a  third  at  Shepherd’s  Bush. 


Reviews. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hoe. 


A  Dictionary  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Sfc. — By  Alexan¬ 
der  Wynter  Blyth,  M.B.C.S.,  P.C.S.,  &c.  London: 
Charles  Griffin  and  Company,  1876,  pp.  672. 

^  Mr.  Blyth’ s  work  mainly  consists  of  articles  on  Sanitary 
Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Legislation ;  the  Dietetic  Value  of 
Poods ;  and  the  Detection  of  Adulterations,  arranged  in  dic¬ 
tionary  or  alphabetical  order.  Whether  we  wish  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  symptoms  of  contagious  diseases  or  their 
means  of  prevention;  the  composition,  impurities,  or  modes  of 
purifying  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink ;  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  unwholesome  or  sophisticated  food ;  the  best  means  of 
disinfection ;  the  construction  of  drains  and  sewers ;  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  buildings ;  or  with  the  various  enactments  in  relation  to 
the  preservation  of  health,  we  readily  find  such  matters  carefully 
treated  in  the  book  before  us. 

No  reliable  work  on  hygiene  can  be  possibly  compiled  by  any 
one  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  sound  medical  practitioner,  is  not 
at  the  same  time  an  experienced  practical  chemist,  an  expert 
microscopist,  and  a  man  of  great  common  sense.  We  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  Mr.  Blyth’s  book,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  our  opinion  that  its  author  manifests  the  possession 
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of  these  joint  qualifications.  Moreover,  from  beginning  to  end 
the  matter  is  clearly,  concisely,  and  accurately  written. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Blyth  states  that  his  book  “  is  not  intended 
solely  and  entirely  for  any  particular  class,”  and  truly  observes  that 
“sanitation  is  imperial ;  it  concerns  every  living  unit  of  the  state,  and 
is  of  equal  value  to  all.  Mr.  Blyth’s  dictionary  admirably  fills  a 
vacant  place  in  English  sanitary  literature,  and  we,  therefore, 
heartily  recommend  its  careful  perusal  to  every  member  of  our 
profession,  as  well  as  to  every  pupil  at  our  veterinary  colleges. 


Tables  of  Tests  for  the  Metals  and  Acid-Radicals  occurring  in 
the  Salts  most  commonly  met  with  in  Medicine.  By  Bichard 
Y.  Tuson,  E.C.S.  London  and  Berlin ;  Professor  of  Che¬ 
mistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  Boyal  Yeterinary  College. 

These  tables  have  been  expressly  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  attending  Professor  Tuson’ s  course  of  laboratory  instruc¬ 
tion  in  practical  chemistry,  although  the  author  hopes  that  they 
will  likewise  be  of  service  to  the  practitioner  who  may  require 
to  identify  the  chemical  preparations  as  well  as  the  principal  alka¬ 
loids,  organic  acids,  &c.,  employed  as  remedial  agents.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  analysis  of  metallic  salts  of  but  little  or  no  use  in 
medicine  are  purposely  omitted,  and  the  tests  given  for  each 
radical  enumerated  are  only  those  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
detection.  By  pursuing  this  course  Professor  Tuson  has  con¬ 
densed  into  a  small  space  a  considerable  amount  of  information, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  getting  up  his  chemistry 
for  first  examination  for  diploma,  as  well  as  serve  as  a  handy  aide 
memoire  in  after-life. 
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With  reference  to  this  subject,  a  small  parcel  was  received 
by  post  at  the  Royal  Yeterinary  College  from  Mr.  Benjamin 
Mclnnes,  Y.S.,  Charleston,  U.S.,  on  March  22nd,  containing 
a  glass  slide,  on  which,  according  to  the  label,  a  specimen  of 
the  Filaria  Immitis  and  its  ova  (with  blood  from  the  heart  of 
a  dog)  had  been  mounted.  On  opening  the  packet  in  the 
presence  of  his  pupils,  Dr.  Cobbold  found  the  slide  broken 
up  ;  all  appearance  of  the  worm  and  the  covering  glass  having 
disappeared.  A  few  portions  of  the  slide  showed  traces  of  the 
blood.  These  were  subsequently  examined  with  the  micro¬ 
scope,  when  a  solitary  free  embryo  only  was  discovered. 
This  measured  about  -r^th  of  an  inch  in  length. — Eds. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Eoreign  Journals. 


ON  THE  POISONOUS  PROPERTIES  OE  YEW  LEAVES. 

By  James  Bottomley,  D.Sc. 

In  the  Field  for  December  23rd  is  a  letter  from  Professor 
R.  V.  Tuson,  relative  to  the  poisonous  action  of  yew-leaves 
on  pheasants.  At  the  end  of  his  letter  he  promises  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  toxic  properties  of  this  tree,  which  up 
to  the  present  time  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fairly  inves¬ 
tigated.  In  November,  1871,  a  similar  case  came  under  my 
notice.  A  number  of  pheasants  were  found  dead  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Baring,  in  Hampshire.  Four  of  the  birds 
were  sent  me  for  examination.  Three  of  them  contained 
in  their  craws  considerable  quantities  of  yew-leaves  along 
with  grain.  The  craw  of  the  fourth  bird  contained  neither 
grain  nor  yew  ;  there  was  only  a  little  mucus,  distended  with 
bubbles  of  air.  The  yew  had  no  doubt  passed  into  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  and  could  not  be  very  distinctly  recognised. 
In  the  course  of  the  investigation  1  found  that,  apart  from 
botanical  characteristics,  the  yew  could  yield  well-marked 
chemical  reactions.  It  became  necessary  to  subject  yew- 
leaves  to  the  same  process  as  would  be  used  to  separate 
strychnine  from  animal  tissue,  the  ethereal  extract  finally 
obtained  having  been  evaporated  to  drive  off  the  ether. 
There  remained  on  the  evaporating  basin  a  thin  varnish-like 
residue  which  was  very  bitter  to  the  taste.  When  treated 
with  cold  nitric  acid  this  residue  assumed  a  dark  blue  colour 
like  indigo.  Upon  the  application  of  heat  the  colour  dis¬ 
appeared. 

[In  relation  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  yew  leaves,  we 
add  the  following  extract  from  a  local  paper :  Mr.  S.  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Copdock  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  has  had  twenty  sheep 
poisoned,  eight  fatally ,  by  eating  yew  leaves,  which,  after 
being  used  for  decorating  the  parish  church  at  Christmas, 
were  thrown  into  the  churchyard,  into  which  the  sheep 
strayed  during  service  on  Ash  Wednesday.  Yew  leaves  are 
believed  to  be  much  more  poisonous  in  a  partially  decayed 
state  than  when  fresh.  Prompt  veterinary  treatment  helped 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  other  sheep  affected. — Eds.] 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  DRAY  OR  LORRY  HORSES  IN 

MANCHESTER. 

The  following  quantities  of  food  allowed  for  hard-wrought 
horses  in  Manchester  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Six 
horses  in  the  stables  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Agri¬ 
cultural  Company  are  allowed  per  week  : — 

376  lb.  of  hay  and  84  lb.  of  straw,  cut  into  chaff. 

336  lb.  of  oats, 

232  lb.  of  Indian  corn, 

84  lb.  of  beans, 

14  lb.  of  bran, 

Equal  to  77  lb.  of  hay  and  114  1b.  of  grain  per  horse  per 
week ; 

Or  11  lb.  of  hay  and  16  lb.  of  grain  per  horse  per  day. 

The  Messrs  Thompson  &  Kay,  carriers,  Manchester,  give 
to  six  horses  in  the  week  the  following  quantities:  — 

366  lb.  of  hay,  and  84  lb.  of  straw  cut  into  chaff. 

216  lb.  of  oats, 

426  lb.  of  Indian  corn,  •  j  , 

72  lb.  of  beans,  f  mlxed  and  crushed' 

84  lb.  of  bran,  J 

Equal  to  73  lb.  of  hay  and  straw,  and  133  lb.  of  grain  per 
horse  weekly ;  or 

10  lb.  of  hay  and  straw,  and  16  lb.  of  grain  per  horse  daily. 
The  following  are  the  quantities  given  out  in  the  stables  of 
the  Scavenging  Department  at  Manchester  for  six  horses 
per  week : — 

388  lb.  of  hay  cut  into  chaff. 

288  lb.  of  oats, 

282  lb.  of  Indian  corn, 

96  lb.  of  beans,  . 

84  lb.  of  bran,  J 

Equal  to  100  lb.  of  hay  and  140  lb.  of  grain  per  horse  per 
week ;  or 

14  lb.  of  hay  and  20  lb.  of  grain  per  horse  daily. — North 
British  Agriculturist. 


>mixed  and  crushed. 


THE  CATTLE  KINGS  OF  TEXAS. 

The  New  York  Times  says — A  recent  letter  thus  speaks  : — 
“  In  Texas  I  notice  much  more  attention  of  late  is  given  to 
private  pastures.  In  four  years  past  at  least  half  of  many 
counties  west  of  San  Antonio  River  have  been  enclosed  in 
immense  pastures  by  post  and  plank  fences.  All  pastures 
apd  no  corn.  Then  the  small  stock  men  are  growing  smaller 
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and  fewer,  while  large  stocks  are  growing  much  larger.  Few 
of  your  readers  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  a  single 
man  or  firm  will  carry  this  business.  For  their  wonderment 
I  will  give  a  few  stocks  and  pastures  which  I  have  seen,  with 
names  and  figures.  Allen  and  Son,  east  of  the  Brazes,  have 
40,000  acres  enclosed,  50,000  head  of  cattle,  and  ship  annu¬ 
ally,  including  purchases,  about  20,000  beeves.  Foster  Dyer, 
west  of  the  Brazes,  12,000  acres  enclosed  and  40,000  head 
of  cattle.  He  bought  of  one  party  last  spring  3000  three- 
year-old  heifers  at  9  dols.  in  gold  each.  Caruthers  and 
Brother,  north  of  Austin,  have  60,000  cattle  on  the  plains. 
O’Brien,  on  the  Guadaloupe,  has  35,000  cattle.  Mr.  Lowe, 
west  of  San  Antonio  River,  has  40,000  acres  in  pasturage, 
and  120,000  head  of  cattle.  A  widow  further  west  has 
140,000  cattle  on  the  plains,  and  sells  annually  15,000 
beeves.  Mathews,  Coleman,  and  Mathews,  Rockport,  Texas, 
have  200,000  acres  of  pasturage,  and  130,000  cattle ;  they 
ship  annually,  including  purchases,  30,635  beeves.  Duvuse 
and  Ellison,  San  Antonio,  drove  last  spring  to  Kansas  66,000 
cattle,  and  must  have  at  least  double  that  number  on  the 
plains.  Mr.  King,  west  of  the  Nueces  River,  drove  to  Kan¬ 
sas  33,000  beeves  from  his  own  ranch,  and  sold  at  33  dols. 
per  head  ;  he  has  200,000  acres  of  pasture,  160,000  cattle, 
and  10,000  horses  and  mules.  Mr.  M.  Kennedy,  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  has  190,000  acres  of  pasture,  8000  horses  and  mules, 
and  130,000  cattle.  There  are  many  others,  whose  stocks 
are  as  large,  that  I  have  not  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
10,000  to  30,000  stocks,  but  this  will  suffice.  This  seems 
incredible  to  an  eastern,  or  even  a  north-western  man,  and 
yet  in  round  numbers  is  very  nearly  correct.  And  still  there 
is  a  very  large  diminution  of  the  cattle  on  the  plains  in  five 
years  past.  I  will  give  you  one  of  the  many  instances  to 
show'  the  immense  profits  of  this  business,  when  they  can 
graze  all  the  year  round.  I  withhold  the  names,  as  it  is  not 
my  province  to  make  public  the  details  of  any  man’s  private 
business.  Four  years  ago,  certain  friends  of  mine  discussed 
the  pasturage  question,  and  began  to  buy  and  fence  in  cheap 
lands.  They  have  now  230,000  acres  of  pasture,  and  sys¬ 
tematic  in  their  business,  and  opened  a  stock  cattle  account, 
separate  from  beef  account,  debited  it  with  all  purchases  of 
stock  cattle  (all  ages),  and  credited  it  with  all  sales  from  said 
stocks  at  the  prices  ruling  there.  The  account  shows  now 
410,000  dols.  paid  out  in  four  years  for  stock  cattle  of  all 
ages,  and  520,000  dols.  sale  for  said  stocks,  with  1 10,000 
cattle  on  hand,  worth  6  dols.  per  head,  or  600,000  dols.,  and 
the  account  out  of  debt  making  770,000  dols.  profit  in  four 
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years,  and  perhaps  did  not  use  over  35,000  dols.  cash  in  these 
purchases.  Some  others  have  done  as  well,  or  even  better  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  wool  growers  are  equally  as  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  business  in  the  past,  though  wool  is  declining, 
while  cattle  are  growing  scarcer  and  higher  every  year,  for 
people  will  eat,  and  the  vast  graining  plains  are  being,  grad¬ 
ually,  but  surely,  taken  up  by  small  farmers  emigrating  to 
the  south-west. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  March  7th,  1877;  present, 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  President  (in  the  chair). 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Mr.  Wells  (chairman)  reported  the  satisfaction  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  stopping  the  fairs  and  markets  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
especially  the  great  York  Market,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  held  on  the  22nd  February.  They  learnt  also  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  President  of  the  Council  had  stopped  all  fairs  and 
markets  in  Lincolnshire,  that  no  fresh  cases  had  occurred  in  the 
metropolis  since  last  week,  or  in  Hull  since  the  27th  February. 
Mr.  Duguid  reported  that  he  had  visited  Chelmsford  to  inspect 
some  animals  stated  to  have  died  from  cattle  plague,  but  he  found 
that  the  disease  was  splenic  apoplexy,  and  that  proper  measures 
to  restrict  the  progress  of  the  outbreak  had  already  been  adopted. 
This  report  having  been  adopted,  the  Chairman  added  that 
subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  the  following  notice 
had  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  of  Tuesday  night : — “  Since 
the  notice  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  27th  of  February  last, 
cattle  plague  has  been  detected  in  a  dairy  at  Bow,  and  in  a  dairy 
at  Hackney,  both  within  the  metropolis  ;  also  in  a  dairy  at  Hull, 
Yorkshire.” 

Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.,  asked  the  date  of  these  last  outbreaks  of 
cattle  plague,  as  they  were  not  stated  in  the  London  Gazette , 
and  he  thought  the  Council  might  fairly  ask  the  Privy  Council 
to  publish  in  future  the  dates  of  such  outbreaks. 

Mr.  Bowen  Jones  then  moved  the  following  resolutions,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice : 

That  a  memorial  be  presented  by  this  Council  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  calling  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  present 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  in  cattle,  and  urging  upon  it  the  necessity  of 
insisting 

1st.  That  any  live  animals  imported  into  this  country  for  food 
shall  be  slaughtered  at  the  ports  of  debarkation. 
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2nd.  That  to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  valuable  store  stock, 
such  stock  may  be  imported  under  licence,  and  subject  to 
quarantine  at  certain  ports,  which  shall  be  set  apart  for  the 
purpose. 

3rd.  That  uniform  and  compulsory  measures  shall  be  enforced 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases 
in  cattle. 

He  had  thought  it  better  to  bring  these  resolutions  before  the 
Monthly  Council  rather  than  before  the  special  Council  which 
had  been  so  wisely  called  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  last  month,, 
because  they  applied  more  to  general  policy  than  to  the  specific 
outbreak  of  cattle  plague  wdiich  that  special  Council  had  been 
called  upon  to  deal  with.  The  first  resolution  did  not  entirely 
embody  his  own  views,  but  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
he  might  receive  more  support  from  other  members  of  the  Council 
by  advocating  the  slaughter  of  cattle  at  the  ports  of  debarkation 
instead  of  the  ports  of  embarkation.  Amongst  other  arguments 
against  the  more  stringent  measure,  he  had  been  informed  that 
in  some  localities — such  as  the  east  end  of  London — the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  the  supply  of  food 
to  a  still  greater  number  o£  the  working  classes,  was  dependent 
on  the  foreign  cattle  trade.  He  could  understand  that  a 
responsible  Minister  would  desire  to  avoid  such  an  organised 
opposition  as  might  take  place  in  the  event  of  his  making  a 
proposition  to  slaughter  all  foreign  cattle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  but  this  Society  ought  not  to  consider  the  matter  in 
this  way.  He  regarded  his  first  resolution  as  simply  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  if  the  Society  would  be  unanimous  in  going  further, 
he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  modify  his  resolution  accordingly. 
It  might  be  urged  that  the  Government  had  already  gone  farther 
than  his  resolution  contemplated,  and  if  it  were  passed  it  would 
be  asking  them  to  limit  their  present  powers,  although  they  are 
not  now  sufficient  to  keep  the  disease  out  of  the  country.  He 
did  not  wish  to  limit  the  present  powers  of  the  Grovernment,  but 
he  thought  there  was  greater  probability  of  cattle  plague  being 
introduced  into  the  country  under  the  existing  system,  as  it  was 
carried  out  under  ordinary  circumstances,  than  if  all  fat  cattle 
were  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing.  Up  to  the  16th  of 
January  sheep  and  goats  from  Germany  could  be  landed  in 
England,  and  if  found  healthy  after  twelve  hours’  detention, 
could  go  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  danger  of  carrying 
infection  with  them.  He  felt  there  were  other  diseases  of  stock 
to  be  taken  into  account  besides  cattle  plague,  and  that  with 
regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot  and  mouth  disease,  the 
slaughter  of  animals  at  the  port  of  landing  would  cut  off  the 
great  source  of  infection.  The  detention  of  twelve  hours’ 
duration  was  often  insufficient  to  enable  disease  recently  engen¬ 
dered  to  be  detected  at  the  port  of  landing,  and  therefore  both 
the  farmers  and  the  consuming  public  sufier  immensely  from  the 
diseases  thus  imported  into  English  flocks  and  herds.  If  this 
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resolution  was  carried,  the  officers  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
would  have  more  time  to  attend  to  the  home  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  naturally  subject.  Mr. 
Bowen  Jones  then  gave  some  calculations  as  to  the  loss  which 
had  arisen  during  the  great  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  1865  to 
1867,  as  compared  with  that  caused  at  each  recurring  outbreak 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease.  The  estimates  of  the  latter  might, 
however,  be  greatly  increased  by  taking  into  account  the  loss  of 
calves  by  death  and  abortion,  and  the  loss  of  health  and  physique 
throughout  the  cattle  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  second 
resolution,  he  felt  that  quarantine  involved  a  difficult  question, 
but  that  as  sometimes  valuable  animals  were  sent  out  of  the 
country  temporarily,  and  would  be  wanted  back  again,  while  a 
few  are  from  time  to  time  imported,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
such  quarantine  grounds  as  those  at  Southampton  should  be 
established  for  such  cattle  at  the  several  ports  of  import.  He 
believed  that  the  Southampton  quarantine  grounds  had  worked 
well,  and  that  any  one  likely  to  import  a  valuable  animal  and 
submit  it  to  a  month’s  quarantine,  would  take  care  that  it  was 
itself  healthy  previous  to  shipment,  and  that  it  was  kept  with 
healthy  cattle  on  the  journey  to  England.  On  the  third  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  to  greater  uniformity  of  internal  measures,  he  stated  that 
the  great  fault  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869, 
was  its  permissive  character,  which  had  caused,  and  always  will 
cause,  varying  action  by  different  local  authorities.  Stock 
owners  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  restrictions  if  foreign 
diseases  could  be  kept  out  of  the  country,  but  hitherto  the  Act 
had  not  been  loyally  carried  out.  The  Privy  Council  already 
possessed  under  the  Act  enormous  powers,  but  they  will  not 
exercise  them,  except  when  great  alarm  has  been  produced.  As 
a  rule  he  did  not  believe  in  centralisation,  but  the  question 
of  cattle  disease  is  of  such  enormous  importance,  that  uni¬ 
formity  is  necessary,  and  no  uniformity  can  be  obtained  without 
compulsion.  After  the  passing  of  compulsory  measures,  the 
uniformity  required  could  be  secured  by  the  appointment  of  a 
number  of  inspectors  to  see  that  these  compulsory  orders  were 
carried  out,  and  to  recommend  further  measures  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Mr.  Hemsley  having  seconded  Mr.  Bowen  Jones’s  resolu¬ 
tions, 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  referred  to  what  had  taken  place  at  the  last 
Council  meeting.  He  reminded  the  Council  that  the  resolutions 
then  proposed  by  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  were  withdrawn  partly  that 
the  Council  might  be  enabled  to  go  to  the  Government  with  an 
undivided  front,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  the  regulations  made 
by  the  Privy  Council  would  prevent  any  further  outbreak  of 
cattle  plague.  This  hope  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  and  the 
general  opinion  in  the  country  now  was  that  nothing  short 
of  total  prohibition  would  meet  the  case.  Special  attention  was 
being  directed  in  every  district  to  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague 
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whicli  was  now  threatening  us,  and  it  appeared  that  a  cargo 
consisting  of  diseased  cattle,  and  various  merchandise,  together 
with  passengers  and  crew,  might  carry  contagion  all  over  the 
country,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  inspection  in  foreign  countries. 
But  even  good  inspection  was  not  always  sufficient  to  stop 
the  importation  of  disease,  and  stronger  measures  than  those  now 
in  existence  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  English  herds. 
He  would  draw  the  line  at  the  European  ports,  as  at  present 
they  were  quite  helpless  with  no  stronger  protection  than 
slaughter  at  the  ports  of  debarkation  in  England.  He  regarded 
the  “ following”  policy  of  the  Government,  instead  of  the 
“  leading  ”  policy  which  they  should  adopt,  as  a  mistake  ;  but  he 
recognised  the  prompt  action  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  atthough  it  had  not  been  successful. 
This  matter  was  beyond  the  range  of  politics,  and  affected  the 
consumer  as  much  as  the  producer,  the  rinderpest  having  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  high  price  of  meat  in  recent  years.  The 
Americans  had  now  settled  the  problem  of  feeding  the  people  by 
the  extension  of  the  dead-meat  trade,  but  he  would  be  prepared 
to  exclude  even  dead  meat,  if  it  were  likely  to  bring  with  it  cattle 
disease.  The  internal  regulations  which  they  had  to  submit  to 
were  harassing  and  not  always  effective,  besides  being  often 
evaded.  Quarantine  places  he  regarded  as  impracticable,  because 
in  the  case  of  three  or  four  cargoes  of  animals  arriving  within  a 
short  time,  the  healthy  animals  must  of  necessity  walk  over  the 
same  ground  as  the  diseased  cargoes.  Therefore  he  would  draw 
the  line  of  prohibition  a  little  further  off  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  insist  upon  animals  being  slaughtered  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  He  had  been  told  that  no  Grovernment  could  possibly 
pass  such  an  order  ;  but  if  not,  then  he  hoped  some  independent 
member  would  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  move  a 
resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  his  amendment.  But  to-day  he 
asked  the  Council  for  an  unfettered  expression  of  their  opinion 
upon  it.  He,  therefore,  moved  as  an  amendment,  in  place  of  the 
first  and  second  resolution,  and  the  preamble  of  Mr.  Jones’s 
motion,  the  following : 

That  seeing  the  precautions  hitherto  adopted  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  outbreaks  of  rinderpest  and  other  contagious  diseases  of 
animals  in  Great  Britain  have  not  been  successful,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Council  that  nothing  short  of  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  live  stock  from  European  ports  will  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wells  as  to  the  statement  in  Tuesday  night’s 
Gazette , 

Professor  Brown  stated  that  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at 
Hull  was  one  of  four  which  had  occurred  in  the  infected  district, 
and  the  disease  had  not  extended  beyond  that  area.  The  last 
case  in  Hull  had  occurred  on  February  27th.  In  the  metropo¬ 
litan  area  a  case  had  occurred  at  Hackney  on  the  2rd  of  March, 
and  in  Essex  another  case  on  the  4th  March.  IJp  to  the  present 
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time  138  animals,  healthy  and  diseased,  had  been  slaughtered 
from  either  being  affected  with  cattle  plague  or  having  been  in 
contact  with  diseased  animals  ;  but  generally  only  one  or  two 
animals  in  a  dairy  had  been  attacked,  and  the  rest  were 
immediately  slaughtered.  The  disease  had  not  spread  to  any 
important  extent  beyond  the  area  of  the  first  outbreak  in  each 
case.  The  Hull  outbreak  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  the 
metropolis.  On  the  12th  and  14th  of  January  two  cargoes  of 
animals  were  landed  at  Hull  from  the  same  sheds  in  Hamburg 
which  had  housed  the  infected  animals  that  had  been  sent  to 
Deptford,  and  one  cargo  left  Hamburg  on  the  same  day  and 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  Castor ,  and  would  have  arrived  in  Hull 
simultaneously  with  the  Castor’s  arrival  at  Deptford,  but  that 
the  Castor  laid  off  Gravesend  all  Sunday  night.  The  officials  at 
Hamburg  declared  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  on  the  day  after 
the  infected  cattle  left  that  port,  and  they  not  only  killed  all  the 
animals,  but  burnt  down  some  of  the  buildings  in  which  the 
animals  had  been  kept,  as  the  best  means  of  disinfecting  them. 
It  now  appeared  that  soon  after  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  cargoes 
at  Hull,  one  animal  presented  peculiar  symptoms,  from  the 
description  of  which,  and  from  the  post-mortem  examination  by 
the  inspector,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  evidence, 
Professor  Brown  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  disease  to 
have  been  cattle  plague.  The  disease  had  reached  the  dairies  in 
Hull  as  it  reached  the  farms  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in 
1872,  from  Russian  animals  which  had  never  been  landed.  In 
each  case  persons  employed  about  the  animals  must  have  carried 
the  infection. 

The  disease  had  lingered  in  the  original  areas  of  infection,  but 
the  area  had  not  at  present  been  materially  extended.  All  the 
authorities  are  now  quite  alive  to  the  danger,  and  many  of  them 
have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  cattle  traffic.  If  absolute  powers 
were  possessed  by  the  English  Government,  such  as  exist  in 
Germany,  a  cordon  might  have  been  drawn  round  the  centre  of 
infection,  and  the  animals  slaughtered  immediately  or  kept  within 
very  limited  bounds.  Under  such  a  system  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
and  Breslau  have  been  already  declared  free  of  cattle  plague,  but 
it  still  lingers  in  Saxony ;  and  Professor  Muller,  the  State 
veterinary  surgeon  in  Berlin,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  recent  outbreak  was,  that  all 
cattle  markets  in  large  towns  in  Germany  ought  to  be  closed  as 
soon  as  a  declaration  of  cattle  plague  was  made  at  any  place  on 
the  frontier. 

Col.  Kingscote  seconded  Mr.  Wilson’s  amendment.  Professor 
Brown  had  shown  conclusively  how  dfficult  it  was  to  eradicate 
the  disease  when  once  it  appeared,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if 
the  Castor  had  pursued  her  course,  instead  of  laying  off  Grave¬ 
send  all  night,  the  disease  might  have  got  much  farther  into  the 
country  before  it  was  discovered  than  it  had  done  under  the 
actual  circumstances.  He  regarded  Mr.  Bowen  Jones’  resolution 
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as  not  going  far  enough,  and,  in  his  opinion,  all  animals  ought  to 
he  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  or  at  least  the  import 
of  all  live  animals  should  be  prohibited.  I 

Mr.  Bowly  never  felt  so  much  the  responsibility  of  his  position 
as  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  whole  of  the  agricultural 
interest  throughout  the  country  were  now  looking  to  this  Council 
to  take  action  in  reference  to  this  outbreak  of  cattle  plague ;  and 
fortunately,  the  recent  importation  of  American  meat  had  shown 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  live  stock  would  not 
be  so  great  a  hardship,  either  to  Continental  people  or  to  con¬ 
sumers,  as  we  had  previously  believed.  He  should,  therefore, 
support  Mr.  Wilson’s  amendment. 

Earl  Cathcart  expressed  his  obligations  to  Professor  Brown  for 
the  lucid  statement  which  he  had  made  to  the  Council.  His 
lordship  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  upon  the  general  question, 
but  he  would  remark  on  the  proposal  to  import  nothing  but  dead 
meat,  which,  as  Professor  Brown  had  said,  may  also  bring  disease 
with  it.  He  had  studied  the  dead-meat  market  practically.  The 
practical  difficulty  which  he  saw  was  that  the  poor  were  largely 
dependent  upon  the  supply  of  offal  for  their  animal  food.  This 
offal  was  perishable,  and  probably  not  worth  carrying  long 
distances.  The  Council  should,  therefore,  look  at  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  question,  and  the  Government  would 
certainly  have  to  consider  these  circumstances  before  coming 
to  any  decision  on  such  a  resolution  as  that  before  the 
Council. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  proposal  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  live  stock  would  affect  a  very  large  interest  known 
as  the  fellmongers’  trade,  which  was  dependent  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  hides,  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  to 
destroy  such  an  enormous  industry. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  cordially  supported  the  amendment. 
There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  Midland  Counties,  as  well 
as  in  the  North,  that  pressure  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  Grovern- 
ment  in  reference  to  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  He 
trusted  that  the  Council  would  pass  a  very  firm  resolution,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  in  England  ought 
to  be  considered  more  than  the  consumers  of  foreign  offal.  The 
English  farmers  within  the  last  few  years  had  lost  more  money 
from  foreign  .diseases  than  the  worth  of  all  the  foreign  cattle 
which  had  been  imported  in  the  same  time  ;  and  the  farmers 
were  not  now  in  a  position  to  bear  the  burden  of  another  outbreak 
of  cattle  plague. 

Professor  Brown  spoke  a  few  words  on  the  general  question. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle 
should  not  be  permitted,  as  a  temporary  measure  at  least,  the 
object  being,  presumably,  either  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  present 
outbreak,  or  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  fresh  centres  of 
infection.  The  action  already  taften  by  the  Privy  Council  had 
practically  met  these  objects,  as  the  importation  of  all  animals 
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from  countries  from  which  cattle  plague  could  come  had  been 
totally  prohibited,  while  animals  from  some  other  countries  must 
be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing,  The  countries  from  which 
animals  can  still  be  imported,  and  pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  have  protected  themselves  from  cattle  plague  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years,  in  which,  indeed,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
cattle  plague  of  our  time  had  never  appeared.  It  had  been 
apprehended  that  possibly  cattle  plague  may  be  imported  into 
this  country  by  sheep,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  never 
occurred,  and  it,  therefore,  would  seem  superfluous  to  provide 
for  a  contingency  which  had  never  yet  arisen.  Mr.  Bowen 
Jones’s  resolution,  if  put  in  force,  would  necessitate  the  re¬ 
modelling  of  the  arrangements  of  all  the  landing  places  in  Great 
Britain,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Deptford,  and  would 
therefore  have  to  be  discussed  and  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  before  it  could  be  adopted.  If  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  pass  an  order  such  as  had  been  suggested,  it  might 
fairly  be  alleged  that  England  had  broken  faith  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  those  foreign  countries  which  had  agreed  to  all  our 
proposals,  and  had  made  successful  efforts  to  keep  disease  out  of 
their  territories. 

In  reply  to  JEarl  Feversham , 

Professor  Brown  stated  that  under  the  present  regulations 
cattle  cannot  be  moved  from  the  borough  of  Hull  into  the  East 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  but  the  authorities  of  the  Biding  cannot 
prevent  cattle  from  Hull  from  passing  through  their  district. 

Mr.  Martin  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  appalling  scenes 
which  he  had  witnessed  during  the  last  great  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague,  and  many  of  the  smaller  farmers  had  never  recovered 
from  the  loss  which  they  then  sustained.  The  only  safety  lay  in 
slaughter.  Nothing  would  satisfy  agriculturists  except  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  foreign  countries, 
and  he  wished  the  Government  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt 
preventive  means  before  cattle  plague  appeared  instead  of  after¬ 
wards.  With  regard  to  the  argument  that  fellmongers’  and  other 
trades  might  suffer,  he  stated  that  many  trades  had  already  been 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  especially  instanced 
mail  coaches  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  railways. 

Mr.  Aveling  referred  to  the  horrible  sufferings  of  animals  which 
came  across  from  the  Continent  in  steamboats,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  flesh  of  such  animals  was  not  so  wholesome  as 
that  of  animals  killed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Stratton  hoped  that  no  temporary  measure  would  be 
recommended,  as  the  Privy  Council  had  already  made  excellent 
regulations  of  that  nature.  He  did  not  complain  that  they  had 
heard  too  much  about  cattle  plague,  but  he  did  complain  that 
they  had  heard  too  little  about  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  he  thought  the  Council  had  a  right 
to  ask  the  Government  for  protection  for  the  farmers  from  these 
diseases. 
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Mr.  Booth  recalled  the  statement  made  a  month  ago  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague.  He  reminded  the  Council 
that  these  limits  had  since  been  exceeded,  and  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  outbreak  could  not  be  stated.  During  the 
last  twelve  years  they  had  had  three  different  outbreaks,  and 
another  might  occur  in  three  months’  time.  He  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Council  ought  to  urge  the  Government  to  take  the  means 
proposed  by  the  amendment  to  avoid  such  a  contingency.  Only 
5  per  cent,  of  our  consumption  of  meat  is  imported  from  abroad 
as  live  stock,  and  27  per  cent,  of  these  animals  are  slaughtered 
in  consequence  of  forming  part  of  diseased  cargoes.  Although 
we  continue  to  admit  stock  from  foreign  countries,  all  foreign 
countries  decline  to  take  stock  from  us,  as  also  do  our  colonies. 
Therefore  we  should  look  to  meaus  for  our  own  protection. 

Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.,  in  supporting  the  amendment,  stated  that 
he  had  come  to  his  present  opinion  with  considerable  hesitation, 
as  he  was  aware  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  surrounded  the 
question.  The  Council  of  the  Society  were  not  legislators,  and 
they  must  leave  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  question.  He  hoped  that  the  Council  would  be  practically 
unanimous  in  the  expression  of  their  opinion  to-day,  and  that 
they  would  state  their  belief  that  prohibition  of  importation  of 
live  stock  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  importation  of 
diseases  of  cattle.  It  might  be  desirable  to  make  prohibition  the 
rule,  and  to  make  exceptions  with  regard  to  certain  countries, 
throwing  upon  them  the  onus  yrobandi  of  their  freedom  from 
diseases  ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  Government  would  no  longer 
let  Continental  countries  assume  that  our  ports  were  open  to 
their  stock.  The  importation  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  from 
Continental  countries,  for  slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing  had 
been  proved  insufficient  to  keep  foreign  disease  out  of  the  country, 
and  nobody  had  put  this  fact  more  powerfully  before  them  than 
Professor  Brown  himself.  He  (Mr.  Kidley)  was  more  sanguine 
than  some  members  of  the  Council  that  the  cattle  plague  would 
be  restricted  to  its  present  dimensions,  but  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  to  which  local  authorities  and  farmers  had  been  already  put 
were  enormous.  In  many  countries  local  authorities  had  found 
it  their  duty  to  prohibit  the  movement  of  all  animals  in  their 
districts,  and  the  farmers  had  in  consequence  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  The  question  therefore  arose,  are  they  to  be  put  to  this 
loss  and  inconvenience  because  we  hesitate  to  stop  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  live  stock  from  foreign  countries  ?  Such  a  measure  would 
not  interfere  with  the  dead-meat  trade.  No  doubt  there  are 
practical  objections  and  difficulties,  but  he  felt  that  the  Council 
would  fail  in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  pass  Mr.  Wilson’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  Bowen  Jones  said  that  all  members  of  the  Council  have 
obviously  the  same  object  in  view,  and  the  only  question  was, 
the  best  means  for  its  attainment.  Their  ultimate  object,  no 
doubt,  was  the  establishment  of  a  dead-meat  trade,  and  he  was 
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willing  to  withdraw  his  first  two  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
amendment. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Wells ,  expressing  his  reluctance 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  store  stock, 

Mr.  Wilson’s  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  third  resolution  of  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  was  also  carried 
unanimously,  viz : 

That  uniform  and  compulsory  measures  be  enforced  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  of 
cattle. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Col.  Kingscote ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson ,  and  carried  unanimously  : 

That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  conveyed  to  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Privy  Council. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE  CIRCULAR. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  held  on  March  16th,  the  following 
circular  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Society  ; 
also  to  the  Clerk  of  each  Local  Authority,  and  the  Secretary  of 
every  Agricultural  Society  in  England: — 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Cattle  Plague  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  forward  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  recommendations  which  they  have  issued  to  the  Members 
of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cattle 
plague,  and  in  order  to  ensure  its  detection  as  early  as  possible. 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will  cause  this  document  to  be 
reprinted  and  circulated  as  extensively  as  possible. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary. 

“  The  Cattle  Plague  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  strongly  recommend  owners  of  stock  to  adopt  the 
following  precautionary  measures,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  cattle  plague  poison  to  their  farms  and  other 
premises : — 

1.  Avoid  purchasing  fresh  stock  as  much  as  possible. 

2.  Keep  newly  purchased  animals  separate  for  three  weeks. 

3.  Keep  your  stock  away  from  public  roads. 

4.  Prevent  strangers — especially  butchers,  drovers,  and 
jobbers — from  going  near  your  animals. 

5.  Employ  no  strange  labourers. 

6.  Be  careful  of  the  movements  of  your  own  labourers,  especi¬ 
ally  do  not  allow  them  to  visit  other  farms  or  premises. 
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7.  Tie  up  your  own  dogs,  and  keep  off  strange  dogs. 

8.  Be  careful  as  to  sources  of  fodder  of  all  kinds. 

9.  Avoid  buying  fresh  manure. 

10.  Prevent  the  entry  of  strange  carts. 

11.  If  cattle  plague  should  appear  in  your  own  neighbourhood? 
put  down  fresh  lime  at  all  gateways  and  approaches. 

The  Committee  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
measures  in  order  to  detect  the  first  signs  of  the  disease,  and  to 
ascertain  its  nature. 

1.  Keep  a  careful  watch  over  all  your  stock. 

2.  Separate  animals  showing  any  signs  of  illness  from  the 
rest. 

3.  Prevent  men  going  from  suspected  to  healthy  animals. 

4.  Prevent  the  same  buckets,  brooms,  &c.,  being  used  for 
suspected  and  healthy  animals. 

5.  Send  for  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

In  the  event  of  the  disease  proving  to  be  cattle  plague,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  will  act  immediately  according  to  law.” 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL,  HELD  FEBRUARY  20m, 

1877. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  Balls,  Batt,  Cartledge,  Cartwright,  Collins, 
Dray,  Duguid,  Fleming,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Hunt,  Moon,  Moore, 
Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  notice  was  read  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

Correspondence. 

Letters  were  received  from  Prof.  Williams,  Prof.  Walley,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Cox,  Mr.  Go  wing,  and  Mr.  Naylor,  regretting  their  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Walley  acknowledging  receipt  of 
letter  informing  him  that  the  present  system  of  examination 
would  cease  at  Christmas,  1878. 

A  letter  from  Mr*  Wm.  Robertson,  of  Kelso,  highly  approving 
of  the  amalgamation  of  the  veterinary  portion  of  the  Court  of 
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Examiners,  and  stating  that,  if  appointed,  he  would  willingly 
act  on  both  sections. 

Also  another  letter  from  Mr.  Robertson,  acknowledging  with 
thanks  the  honour  of  his  election  as  a  Member  of  the  Court  of- 
Examiners  in  England. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Erank  Burnham,  of  Preston,  near  Hull, 
holding  a  university  degree,  and  asking  for  certain  information 
as  to  the  obtaining  the  necessary  qualification  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  President  had  furnished  the  re¬ 
quired  information  and  had  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  examination 
scheme. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Owles,  Dublin,  enclosing  extracts 
from  the  Irish  Times  of  a  person  described  as  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  and  asking  that,  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  profession, 
the  subject  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Editor  of  the 
paper  as  well  as  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The  following  disclaimer  appeared  in  answer  to  the  Secretary's 
communication  to  the  Irish  Times  : 

“  Disclaimer. — The  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  London,  begs  to  state  that  Thomas  Moultry, 
styling  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  was  brought  up  before 
a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  being  drunk  and  stealing  a  horse, 
the  particulars  of  which  appeared  in  the  Irish  Times  of  Pebruary 
15th  and  16th,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Heron,  solicitor,  stating 
that  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Court  of  the  Earners'  Company 
to  act  with  those  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  Messrs.  W.  H.  WagstafF,  of  9, 
Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn ;  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  1,  Eurnival's 
Inn ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Eield,  of  224,  Oxford- street.  He  stated 
that  there  were  only  four  competitors  for  the  first  prize  and  none 
for  the  second  and  third.  He  also  enclosed  copies  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  promised  to  forward  the  essays  to  the  judges  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  draft  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  to  prizes  : 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Earriers  of  London. 

Technical  Education  Frizes. 

NOTICE. 

The  Company  have  decided  to  offer  Three  Brizes,  viz. : — 

First  Prize — The  Ereedom  of  the  Company,  a  Gold  Medal, 
and  £20. 
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Second  Prize— A.  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

Third  Prize — A  Bronze  Medal  and  £5. 

The  first  prize  to  be  for  the  best  essay  on  the  treatment,  in 
health  and  disease,  of  Harness  Horses,  for  driving  or  draught 
purposes  in  London.  Competitors  to  be  limited  to  Members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  Students  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  (England). 

The  second  prize  to  be  for  best  and  most  economically  made 
and  useful  Set  of  Shoes  for  Carriage  Horses,  used  in  London, 
over  Macadam,  Stones,  Asphalte,  and  Wood  Roadways,  regard 
being  especially  paid  to  slipperiness  arising  from  damp,  frost, 
snow,  and  heat. 

The  third  prize  to  be  for  a  similar  set  of  Shoes  for  Cart  Horses 
used  in  London,  over  aforesaid  roadways,  and  with  like  regard. 

The  competitors  for  the  second  and  third  prizes  to  be  Army 
Barriers  quartered  in  England,  or  actual  working  Barriers  em¬ 
ployed  for  not  less  than  two  years  now  last  past,  at  their  own  or 
some  master  Barrier's  forge  in  London  or  Westminster,  or  within 
seven  miles  thereof,  in  the  practical  making  of  shoes  for  and 
shoeing  of  horses. 

The  competition  sets  of  shoes  to  be  and  remain  in  each  case  un¬ 
registered  and  unpatented,  and  the  sole  property  of  the  Company. 

A  copy  of  the  printed  Regulations  (price  Is.)  for  the  guidance 
of  Competitors  for  the  three  Prizes  respectively,  can  be  had  at 
the  Clerk's  Office,  No.  35,  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 

John  Rippon  Heron,  Clerk. 

1  ^th  December,  1876. 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  were  Messrs.  Pleming,  Cox,  and  Batt. 

♦  • 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Prizes. 

Letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  stating  that  the  report  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s 
prizes  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Council;  that  the  money 
prizes  had  been  sent  to  the  three  gentlemen,  and  that  the  medals 
to  which  they  were  entitled  had  been  placed  in  hand.  The  fees 
and  expenses  had  been  sent  to  the  examiners. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Harpley,  Mr.  Jenkins'  letter  and 
Mr.  Hunt’s  replies  were  read. 

Mr.  Harpley  said  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject.  The  Council  had  selected  three  of  the  very  best  ex¬ 
aminers,  who  very  ably  had  performed  their  duties.  He  thought 
that  an  error  had  crept  into  the  matter,  which  he  did  not  want 
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repeated  in  future.  Three  examiners  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Council,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would  be  supposed  that 
a  report  would  have  been  forwarded,  together  with  any  remarks 
the  Council  wished  to  make  upon  the  matter.  This  had  not  been 
done,  and,  considering  this  was  the  first  time  such  examinations 
had  occurred,  he  thought  some  comment  should  have  been  made 
upon  them.  The  report  sent  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
was  a  very  meagre  one.  He  also  took  exception  to  the  fixing  of 
the  day  for  the  examinations  and  to  the  large  amount  of  the  fees 
paid.  He  concluded  by  moving  “  That  the  examiners  engaged 
in  the  annual  examination  of  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society’s  prizes  be  requested  to  send  in  a  written 
report  of  the  examinations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  as  soon  after  they  have  been  held  as  pos¬ 
sible.  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary 
Surgeons  fix  the  amount  of  fees  for  the  examinations."” 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  seconding  the  motion,  explained  the  reason  why 
such  a  course  had  been  adopted.  He  said  he  was  most  anxious 
that  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  should  go  hand-in-hand;  but  he  thought 
that  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  had  not  placed 
sufficiently  explicit  instructions  in  the  hands  of  the  examiners. 
The  representatives  of  the  two  bodies  had  communed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  examination,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  when, 
where,  and  how  the  report  was  to  be  sent  in.  The  examiners 
had  sent  in  the  best  report  they  could  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  it  was  forwarded  by  the  same 
night’s  post. 

Mr.  Hartley  said  he  would  leave  it  to  the  President  and 
Council  to  say  whether  anything  particularly  wrong  had  been 
done. 

The  President  thought  that  there  was  no  question  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  were  annoyed  at  the  charge  that  had 
been  made.  Thirty-five  guineas  was  a  large  charge  for  five 
students.  He  believed  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  do  wrong,  but  it  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  and  had 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  He  thought  the  matter  might  well  be 
allowed  to  drop. 

The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Harpley  was  then  put  and  carried. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  Cockburn,  asking  to  be  informed 
when  the  competitive  examination  for  the  fellowship  would  be 
held  for  those  who  had  been  five  years  in  practice,  whether  oral 
or  both,  and  where  held. 

The  Secretary  was  directed,  in  reply,  to  refer  Mr.  Cockburn  to 
the  rules. 
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A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Collins,  Fleming,  Harpley, 
and  Duguid,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
the  examiners  for  the  degree  of  fellowship  by  examination. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Payne. 

This  case,  wThich  was  brought  up  at  the  last  meeting,  was  again 
under  consideration.  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Payne  should  be  in¬ 
formed  that  his  son  was  not  eligible  for  an  additional  examination. 

Examinations  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  written  to  the  Principal  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  asking  if  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
April,  would  be  a  convenient  day  for  the  examinations  to  com¬ 
mence,  but  had  at  present  received  no  reply. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that 
the  examinations  should  take  place  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  April, 
and  that  the  Scotch  examinations  be  held  in  April,  so  as  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  examiners  and  principals  of  the  schools. 

Expenses  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  Cartledge  called  attention  to  the  railway  expenses  of  those 
examiners  who  might  be  called  upon  to  go  to  Scotland  from 
England  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  was  always  in  favour  of  husbanding 
the  resources  of  the  College,  and  he  wished  to  remind  the 
Council  that  at  one  time  Professor  Dick  had  had  examiners 
to  examine  on  his  board  without  charge.  They  made  no  charge 
for  either  examination  or  railway  fare;  but  the  arrangements  for 
the  examinations  had  now  been  altered,  and  to  meet  the  case  he 
would  move  “  That  an  examiner  be  allowed  his  railway  expenses 
if  he  travels  more  than  150  miles  from  home  to  the  place  of 
examination.” 

Mr.  Hunt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Fellowship  Committee. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  consider  some  additional  names 
proposed  as  first  fellows  under  the  Charter. 

Mr.  Greaves  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several 
members,  who  were  really  and  truly  good  men  and  a  credit  to 
the  profession,  who  happened  to  be  five  or  six  weeks  short  of 
the  time  allowed  by  the  Charter,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
his  way  to  electing  them. 

Mr.  Harpley ,  while  anxious  to  advance  Mr.  Greaves's  views, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Council,  under  the  Charter, 
had  no  power  to  do  what  was  suggested. 

The  Council  took  into  consideration  the  following  list  of 
members  proposed  for  fellows  : 
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Field,  William,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1854  and  1855  ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1844 
to  1864  ;  Exam.,  1844  to  1863. 

Gloag,  John  W.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Naylor,  Martin  E.,  Pres.  York.  Y.M.S.,  1869. 

Lyon,  Wm.,  Exam.,  1844  to  1850. 

Stewart,  John,  Original  Research. 

Withers,  Saml.  H.,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1849  to  1873. 

Freeman,  James,  Pres.  York.  Y.M.S. 

Mayer,  Thomas  W.,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1844;  Exam.,  1851  to 
1856,  1873  to  1876;  Prof.  Cirencest.  Agric.  Coll. 

Cockburn,  William,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1856  to  1870. 

Raddall,  Warne,  Pres.  West  of  Eng.  Y.M.S.,  1865. 

Ferguson,  Hugh,  Professor,  H.M.V.S.  in  Ireland  Yet.  Depart.  Privy 
Council. 

Smith,  William,  Pres.  Eastern  Count.  Y.M.S. ,  1868. 

Moon,  James,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1860  to  1876. 

Howell,  James,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1867. 

Paterson,  Robert  B.,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1870  to  1876. 

Cartwright,  W.  A.,  Original  Research. 

Gresswell,  Dan,  Original  Research. 

Greaves,  Thomas,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1869 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1864  to  1876 ; 
Pres.  Lane.  V.M.S.,  1864;  York  Y.M.S.,  1867 ;  Liverpool  Y.M.S., 
1869  ;  and  Mid.  Counties  Y.M.S.,  1874. 

Broad,  Thomas  D.,  Pres.  West  Eng.  Y.M.S.,  1869  ;  Mem.  of  Council 
R.C.Y.S.,  1861  to  1874. 

Gardiner,  B.  C.  R.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Hunt,  Robert  L.,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1864 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1868  to  1872  ; 
Exam.,  1872. 

Taylor,  Peter,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1865. 

Lepper,  George  A.,  Y.P.R.C.Y.S.,  1867,  1875. 

Cartwright,  Henry  Josh.,  V.P.  R.C.Y.S.,  1868,  1874,  1876. 

Broad,  James  C.,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.V.S.,  1867  to  1876. 

Gregory,  Thomas  D.,  Pres.  West  Eng.  Y.M.S.,  1868. 

Collins,  F.  F.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Gowing,  Thomas  W.,  Mem.  of  Council,  1854  to  1857,  and  1868  to  1874  ; 

Pres.  Cent.  Y.M.S.,  1875. 

Carter,  Jos.  S.,  Pres.  York  Y.M.S.,  1873. 

Whittle,  W.,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1871. 

Owles,  Alfred  J.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Cartledge,  B.,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1871 ;  Mem.  of  Council,  1859  to  1874  ; 
Exam.,  1859  to  1876. 

Cuthbert,  John,  Pres.  York  Y.M.S.,  1872. 

Robinson,  Alex.,  Exam.  R.C.Y.S.,  1870  to  1876. 

Cox,  John  Roalfe,  Pres.  Cent.  Y.M.S.,  1874. 

Blakeway,  Francis,  Pres.  Mid.  Count.  Y.M.S,,  1871  to  1873. 

Gudgin,  T.  P.,  Staff  Y.S. 
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Hunting,  Charles,  Mem.  of  Council  R.C.Y.S.,  1866  to  1870  ;  Pres. 

North  of  England  Y.M.S.,  1861;  Author. 

Steel,  Charles,  12th  Lancers. 

Bath,  Henrt,  Royal  Artillery. 

Robertson,  William,  Exam.  R.C.  V.S.,  1860  to  1876 ;  Pres.  Scot.  Metrop. 
Y.M.S.,  1871. 

Collins,  James,  P.Y.S. ;  Mem.  of  Council,  R.C.Y.S. 

Poyser,  George,  Original  Research. 

Kettle,  Bampfield,  Original  Research. 

Harpley,  M.  J.,  Royal  Horse  Guards ;  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1872 ;  Mem.  of 
Council,  1865  ;  Exam.,  1873. 

Fitzwygram,  Col.  Sir  F.,  Bart.,  Pres.  R.C.Y.S.,  1875  and  1876. 

Woods,  Wm.,  Pres.  Liverpool  V.M.S.,  1876. 

Death,  Wm.,  Staff  Y.S. 

Mitchell,  Graham,  Original  Research. 

Fleming,  G.,  Royal  Engineers,  Pres.  C.Y.M.S.,  1872 ;  Mem.  of  Council, 
R.C.Y.S.,  1868;  Exam.,  1872;  Author. 

Lowe,  Clement,  Y.P.R.C.V.S.,  1870, 1871,  1872, 1873. 

Lambert,  Jas.,  17th  Lancers. 

Broughton,  William,  Pres.  York  Y.M.S.,  1874. 

Morgan,  George,  Pres.  Lane.  V.M.S.  and  Liverpool  V.M.S.,  1875. 
Heyes,  Gilbert,  Pres.  Liverpool  Y.M.S.,  1868. 

Stephenson,  Clement,  Pres.  North  Eng.  Y.M.S. 

McCall,  James,  Professor  Yet.  Coll.  Glas. 

Williams,  W.,  Professor  and  Author. 

Law,  James,  Professor  Cornell  University ;  Author. 

Williams,  George,  Y.S.  to  Her  Majesty. 

Lambert,  T.  D.,  Y.S.  Roy.  Agric.  Society  of  Ireland. 

Welsby,  Joseph  H.,  Original  Research. 

Lupton,  Jas.  J.,  Author. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Pres.  Lane.  Y.M.S.,  1868. 

Olyphant,  George  A.,  Coleman  Prize. 

McEachran,  D.,  Professor  Yet.  Coll.  Montreal. 

Anderton,  John  W.,  Pres.  York.  Y.M.S.,  1875. 

The  following  names  were  selected  by  the  Irish  section  of  the 
committee : 

King,  James,  Belfast,  Original  Research. 

Simcocks,  Thomas,  Drogheda,  Original  Research. 

Murphy,  Matthew,  Dublin,  Original  Research. 

Paley,  David,  Dublin,  Original  Research. 

Preston,  Jas.,  Mallow,  Original  Research. 

Bell,  John,  Clonmel,  Original  Research. 

On  the  ballot  being  taken, 

The  President  declared  seventy-two  primary  fellows  duly 
elected. 
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The  following  additional  names  were  then  proposed  by  the 
Council,  viz. : — 

Varnell,  George,  late  Prof.  R.V.C. ;  Pres.  R.C.V.S.,  1865  ;  Mem.  of 
Council,  1852  to  1868. 

Balls,  George,  Mem.  of  Council,  1871  and  1875. 

Batt,  Hartley  T.,  Mem.  of  Council,  1876  ;  Original  Research. 

Coates,  Wm.  Henry,  Mem.  of  Council,  1862  to  1871. 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  these  gentlemen  were  also  declared 
to  be  elected. 

Total  number  of  fellows  elected,  seventy-seven. 

A  copy  of  the  new  form  of  diploma  was  submitted.  It  was 
approved  of  and  ordered  to  be  engraved,  and  100  copies  to  be 
printed. 

The  Removal  of  Rharmacy  from  the  First  Examination. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  removal  of 
Pharmacy  from  Clause  6  to  Clause  8  in  the  Education  Scheme : 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  to  take 
into  consideration  the  alteration  of  et  Pharmacy' ?  from  Clause  6 
to  Clause  8  in  the  Edtication  Scheme  was  held  on  Pebruary  16th. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  as  the  schools  have  for  the 
present  year  arranged  their  classes  to  suit  the  new  examinations, 
it  would  be  undesirable,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  make  any 
change  this  year. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  if  the  new  and,  as  yet,  untried 
scheme  should  be  found  unsuitable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
subject  should  then  be  reconsidered,  and  if  any  change  be  then 
thought  desirable  due  notice  could  be  given  to  the  schools. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

This  terminated  the  business  of  the  first  special  meeting,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  a 

SECOND  SPECIAL  MEETING 

was  held. 

The  President  moved  and  Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  bye-laws  which  were  moved  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  new  Bye-laws  were  duly  con¬ 
firmed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

The  President  explained  that  the  new  Council,  after  its  election 
in  May,  would  have  the  opportunity  of  making  any  further 
alterations  they  might  think  necessary. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C., 

March  13*A,  1877. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  forward  to  you  a  list  of  the  gentlemen 
elected  primary  Fellows  under  the  Supplemental  Charter;  and 
also  a  list  of  those  to  whom  the  offer  of  Fellowship  was  made, 
but  who  declined  it. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  fathfully, 

Professor  Simonds.  Wm.  Hy.  Coates. 


Ofeicial  List. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Primary  Fellows 
under  the  Supplemental  Charter,  on  February  20th,  1877  : 


Field,  William 
Gloag,  John  Wm. 

Naylor,  Martin  E. 

Lyon,  William 
Stewart,  John 
Withers,  Sami.  Hicks 
Freeman,  James 
Mayer,  Thos.  Walton 
Cockburn,  William 
Raddall,  Warne 
Coates,  Wm.  Henry 
Ferguson,  Hugh 
Smith,  William 
Moon,  James 
Howell,  James 
Paterson,  Robt.  Bell 
Cartwright,  Wm.  Andrew 
Gresswell,  Dan. 

Greaves,  Thomas 
Broad,  Thos.  Dike 
Gardiner,  Benj.  C.  R. 
King,  James 
Hunt,  Robt.  Lewis 
Balls,  George 
Taylor,  Peter 
Lepper,  Geo.  Andrew 
Simcocks,  Thomas. 


Cartwright,  Henry  Joseph 
Broad,  James  C. 

Gregory,  Thos.  Davis 
Varnell,  George,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor 

Collins,  Francis  Fredk. 
Gowing,  Thomas  Wm. 

Carter,  Joseph  Shepherd 
Whittle,  William 
Murphy,  Mathew  B.  J. 
Owles,  Alfred  J. 

Cartledge,  Benjamin 
Cuthbert,  John 
Robinson,  Alexander 
Cox,  John  Roalfe 
Blackway,  Francis 
Gudgin,  Thos.  Parinder 
Hunting,  Charles 
Batt,  Hartley  Thos. 

Steel,  Charles 
Bath,  Henry 
Robertson,  William 
Collins,  James 
Poyser,  George 
Kettle,  Bampfield 
Harpley,  Matthew,  junr. 
Fitzwygram,  Col.  SirF.,  Bart. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  MOORE. 
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-Woods,  Williams 
Death,  William 
Mitchell,  GJ-raham 
Fleming,  G-eorge 
Lowe,  Clement 
Lambert,  James  D. 
Broughton,  William 
Morgan,  George 
Heyes,  Gilbert 
Stephenson,  Clement 
McCall,  James,  Professor 
Williams,  William,  Professor 


Law,  James,  Professor 
Williams,  George 
Lambert,  Thomas  D. 

Paley,  David 
Welsby,  Josh.  Hewitt 
Lupton,  Jas.  Irvine 
Taylor,  Thomas 
Oliphant,  Geo.  Albert 
Preston,  James 
McEachran,  D.,  Professor 
Bell,  John 

Anderton,  John  Wilkinson. 


N.B.  The  above  names  are  arranged  in  chronological  order 
according  to  the  dates  of  their  diplomas. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Fellowship 
was  offered,  but  who  declined  it : 


Balfour,  Andrew 
Bennett,  John 
Borthwick,  John 
Brown,  Geo.  T.,  Professor 
Carless,  John 
Dobson,  Jos.  B. 

Dray,  Edward  Coleman 
King,  Henry 


Mavor,  Alexander 
Mavor,  Fred.  Joseph 
Moore,  James 
Pritchard,  Bichard 
Pritchard,  Wm.,  Professor 
Simonds,  Jas.  B.,  Professor 
Storrar,  James 
Taylor,  Charles. 


With  reference  to  the  names  of  Mr.  Hedley  and  Mr.  Dewar, 
which  also  appeared  in  the  published  list  of  those  who  had  not 
accepted  the  proffered  honour,  Mr.  Coates  writes  as  follows  : 


Boyal  College  oe  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

March  2 1st,  18 77. 

Dear  Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  kindly  appending  the 
following  names  to  the  List  of  Fellows. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  H.  Coates,  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Matthew  Hedley  and  William  Dewar  accepted  the 
degree  of  fellowship,  but  sent  in  their  names  too  late  for  the 
general  election.  Their  application  will  be  considered  by  the 
Council  at  their  next  meeting. 


LETTEB  FBOM  MB.  MOOBE. 

11,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 

March  12  th,  18  77. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  the  Veterinarian  for  this  month  you  publish 
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a  list  of  names  of  those  who  have  been  offered  and  those  who 
have  declined  the  title  of  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons.  This  list  is  not  “  complete,”  as  you  state,  for 
among  other  inaccuracies  my  name  has  been  omitted  from  those 
who  declined  the  proffered  honour.  I  hope  you  will  correct  this 
omission  in  your  next  issue. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Moore. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian .’ 


ELECTION  OF  FIRST  FELLOWS. 

By  “  Observer.” 

It  is  really  amusing  to  observe-  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
done  in  Ireland.  There  are  seven  names  entered  on  the  list  for 
the  honour  (?)  of  being  created  Fellows.  I  will  declare,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  none  of  the  members  named  have  been 
known  to  write  a  page  with  a  view  of  benefiting  our  profession. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  can  have  induced  the  nomi¬ 
nator  to  have  made  such  a  selection  ? 

Much  could  be  written  about  things  of  this  kind  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  if  needs  be,  but  I  shall  deal  only  with  Irish 
matters.  Had  the  member  of  the  committee  ignored  bis  own 
capricious  feeling,  and  have  examined  the  volumes  of  the  Veteri¬ 
narian  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  he  would  have  seen 
whether  the  selection  he  made  was  a  just  one.  As  it  appears  to 
me  it  is  simply  a  farcical  humbug. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  farce  enacted  in  Ireland.  Surely 
those  in  power  require  looking  up  ;  some  supervision  is  called  for 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  I  have  hinted  at. 

I  have  again  looked  at  the  ten  rules  which  guided  the  committee 
in  recommending  men  for  fellowships,  and  the  only  one  I 
can  select  is  No.  6,  which  states — “Distinction  in  original  re¬ 
search.’ 

This  means,  as  I  take  it,  the  lining  one’s  pocket,  because  none 
of  the  persons  selected  for  Ireland  are  known  to  possess  any  other 
qualification  than  that  of  having  made  money  as  successful  practi¬ 
tioners.  I  believe  each  and  all  have  done  that.  If  the  selection  was 
to  be  made  without  favour  or  affection,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  carried  out,  one  of  which  was  to  honour  those  who  had 
aided  the  profession,  then  the  present  system,  so  far  as  Ireland 
is  concerned,  is  a  mere  farce. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  such  an  honour  (?)  should  be 
declined  by  so  many  members  of  the  profession ;  but  it  shows  a 
manliness  on  the  part  of  those  who  so  acted.  On  looking  over 
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the  Register,  it  may  be  learned  that  the  committee  made,  in 
some  instances,  anything  but  a  judicious  selection. 

It  might  have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  to  select  men  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  conditions  have  been  faithfully 
carried  out  in  some  cases.  For  my  part,  as  an  “  obberver,”  I 
have  not  failed  to  discover  names,  the  bearers  of  which  are  not  in 
any  way  qualified  to  become  the  first  fellows.  Doubtless  many 
will  think  with  me  that  the  honour  has  been  too  frequently  mis¬ 
placed.  One  thing  appears  certain — that  the  adoption  of  the  title 
will  call  forth  the  smiles  of  many  a  good  practitioner. 

March  2nd,  1877. 
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A  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  Bell 
Hotel,  Leicester,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  March,  the  President, 
A.  B.  Proctor,  Esq.,  of  Coventry,  presiding. 

There  were  also  present — Messrs.  Blakeway  (Stourbridge)  ; 
Over  (Rugby)  ;  E.  Bailey,  sen.,  E.  Bailey,  jun.,  E.  Bailey,  and 
Hobson  (Leicester)  ;  Groule  (Malvern)  ;  Perrins  (Worcester) ; 
Hodgkinson  (Uttoxeter)  ;  Collett  (West  Bromwich)  ;  H.  M. 
Stanley  (Birmingham)  ;  Rossell  (Sandiacre) ;  Blunt  (Lutter¬ 
worth)  ;  Pyatt  (Nottingham)  ;  Heap  (Melton  Mowbray)  ; 
Wiggins  (Market  Harborough)  ;  Gfreaves  (Manchester),  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr. 
Wiggins  proposed  and  Mr.  Over  seconded  that  they  be  confirmed. 
— Carried. 

Mr.  Blakeway  then  gave  the  Treasurer’s  report,  and  read 
several  letters  received  from  different  members,  respecting  the 
payment  of  subscriptions,  &c. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Wiggins  proposed  and  Mr.  JRossell 
seconded  that  the  accounts  be  passed. 

Mr.  Perrins  then  proposed  and  Mr.  Over  seconded  that  certain 
members  ;(named)  who  had  not  conformed  to  Rule  4  of  the 
Association  be  struck  off  the  list. — Carried. 

New  Members. — The  following  were  then  elected  new  members 
of  the  Association : — Messrs.  Gr.  Carless  (Worcester)  ;  J.  S.  Bar¬ 
ling  (Hereford)  ;  H.  Blunt  (Lutterworth) ;  R.  R.  Cole  (Hinck 
ley)  ;  Harvey  Collett  (West  Bromwich) ;  and  C.  J.  Reynolds 
(Mansfield). 

Honorary  Associate. — The  Secretary  then  proposed  and  Mr. 
Perrins  seconded,  that  Mr.  Carless,  sen.,  of  Stafford,  be  elected 
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an  honorary  associate,  to  mark  the  esteem  of  the  members,  and 
in  appreciation  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  Associa¬ 
tion. — Carried. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you  to-day 
as  President  of  this  Association,  and  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
high  compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  electing  me  as  your  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  with  great  diffidence  I 
accepted  the  honorable  post  you  assigned  me,  as  I  felt  I  was 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  gentlemen  who  have  presided  over 
this  Society  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  who  have  been  able  by 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  it  healthy  when  similar  associations 
have  sickened  and  died.  Three  years  ago  this  Association, 
although  numerically  strong,  was  not  attended  to  the  satisfaction 
of  its  office-bearers,  and  at  one  of  our  meetings  we  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  the  advisability  of  discontinuing  the  same  ;  but  it  was  ul¬ 
timately  resolved  that  further  efforts  should  be  made,  and  they 
have  been  successful  mainly  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  our 
Presidents,  and  we  may  consider  ourselves  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Blakeway,  then  President,  for  using  every  influence  and 
well-directed  schemes  to  make  the  meetings  attractive,  and  during 
his  term  of  office  he  secured  as  essayists  Professor  Sampson 
Gamgee  and  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Mr.  Greaves,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Blakeway,  and  has  been  up  to 
the  present  your  President,  has  always  shown  the  most  lively 
interest  and  kindest  consideration  for  this  Association,  and  when 
he  so  kindly  accepted  the  office  renewed  confidence  was  secured, 
for  it  is  not  only  to  this  Society,  but  to  many  similar  ones,  that 
he  has  with  such  great  ability  filled  the  presidential  chair.  For 
a  long  time  we  have  been  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Greaves  for 
his  regular  attendance  at  our  meetings,  and  for  introducing  other 
members  of  the  profession  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  I 
believe  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  him  for  his  influence  in  having 
such  distinguished  essayists  as  Professor  Williams  and  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram.  So  with  this  small  tribute  to  those  to  whom  honour 
is  due,  I  will  now  ask  for  your  kind  indulgence  and  support  in 
assisting  me  to  keep  this  Association  in  its  present  useful  con¬ 
dition,  which  I  may  now  say  has  enrolled  as  its  members,  with 
few  exceptions,  nearly  all  the  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  the 
Midland  Counties ;  and  it  only  requires  a  glance  at  the  list  of 
the  new  members’  names  to  impress  one  with  the  idea  of  how 
useful  an  association  of  this  character  could  be  made,  socially  and 
politically.  I  have  used  the  latter  term  not  unadvisedly,  for 
although  the  prima  facie  of  these  meetings  are  scientific  and 
social  (and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  they  did  not  receive  the  first 
consideration  of  its  members),  yet,  as  practical  men,  we  could 
advantageously  turn  our  attention  to  matters  politically  affecting 
the  veterinary  profession,  and  by  making  ourselves  a  representa- 
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tive  body  we  could  suggest,  assist,  and  carry  matters  affecting  tlie 
whole  of  the  profession,  and  it  appears  to  me  there  never  was  a 
time  more  opportune  than  the  present  for  effecting  this  end. 
Great  reforms  have  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years,  affect¬ 
ing  alike  the  colleges,  the  students,  and  the  practitioners.  Rapid 
as  the  strides  in  these  respects  have  been,  they  are  continuing, 
and  will  continue,  and  it  is  for  every  member  of  our  profession 
to  watch  with  jealous  care  that  no  false  steps  are  taken.  You 
will  doubtless  ask  what  we  can  do,  and  can  any  more  be  done  than 
has  been  done  by  us  ?  My  answer  is,  “  Yes.”  At  the  same  time 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  presume  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  so  doing, 
yet  it  appears  to  me  that  when  anything  particularly  affecting 
the  profession  as  a  whole  occurs,  we  should  immediately  take  up 
the  subject,  although  it  might  be  necessary  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  members.  We  read  of  agricultural  and  other 
societies  acting  promptly  when'their  special  interests  are  involved  ; 
and  we  find  by  unlimited  discussion  and  well-matured  plans  they 
invariably  attain  their  necessary  purposes.  I  will,  therefore,  ask 
you  in  the  discussion  following  this  address  to  seriously  consider 
the  advisability  of  adopting  certain  measures  for  securing  these 
ends.  I  would  further  suggest  that  a  committee  be  at  once  esta¬ 
blished  whose  duties  it  should  be  to  carry  out  in  detail  resolutions 
passed  at  any  of  our  meetings.  I  think  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  matters  that  would  profitably  occupy  our  time  in  debate. 
In  May  next  there  is  to  be  an  election  of  Members  of  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Now,  we  have  all 
heard  a  great  deal  about  this  being  a  London  Council,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  paucity  of  provincial  veterinary  surgeons  in  it.  If 
this  is  so  I  would  ask,  “  How  is  it  ?”  The  answer,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  provincial  veterinary  surgeons  have  hitherto  shown  an 
apathy  in  attending  the  London  meetings,  and  bringing  forward 
one  of  their  members  to  represent  them.  Now,  to  obviate  this, 
voting  papers  will,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  profession.  This  on  the  surface  would  appear  all 
that  could  be  necessary,  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  a  man 
has  a  vote  but  waives  his  privilege,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  fully  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  distinguished  aspirant  to  such  an  honour.  At 
such  a  time  veterinary  medical  associations  could  advantageously 
bring  forward  a  candidate,  and  by  combined  exertions  secure  his 
election.  We  should  then  feel,  as  provincial  veterinary  surgeons, 
that  we  had  our  representative  in  Council,  to  whom  we  might 
commit  any  project  affecting  its  members.  Now,  one  other 
question  that  should  at  the  present  time  pre-eminently  occupy 
our  attention  is  cattle  plague  and  cattle  diseases ;  the  former  dire 
malady  has  again  made  its  appearance  in  this  country,  although 
over  ten  years  since  a  case  of  rinderpest  had  been  reported,  it 
only  required  an  official  announcement  that  an  animal  had  been 
affected  with  this  disease  to  spread  alarm  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Great  Britain.  The  Legislature  quickly  took  the 
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initiative,  and  the  Privy  Council  called  upon  local  authorities  and 
their  inspectors  to  adopt  the  most  active  measures  to  arrest  its 
progress,  and  it  is  due  to  a  thorough  organization  existing  at  this 
time  throughout  the  country  that  we  are  not  at  the  present 
moment  hearing  daily  of  hundreds  of  fresh  outbreaks  occurring, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  last  visitation.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the 
history  or  past  statistics  of  cattle  plague,  as  I  feel  by  so  doing  I 
should  only  be  treading  upon  a  well-explored  track  that  is  more 
or  less  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It  is  equally  well  understood  that 
cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  diseases,  and 
sheep-pox  are  the  only  fatal  epidemics  affecting  our  herds  and 
flocks.  Each  and  all  of  these  have  their  origin  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  British  breeder  may  congratulate  himself  that  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  would  be  unknown  amongst  his  herds  if  it  were 
not  for  animals  imported  into  this  country.  As  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  we  are 
allowed  to  treat  contagiously-affected  animals ;  and  this  is  only 
necessary  in  a  few  instances,  the  law  requiring  in  other  cases 
immediate  slaughter,  so  that  the  only  duty  that  now  remains 
for  us  (and  an  important  one  it  is)  is  to  detect  these  diseases  in 
their  earliest  stages,  so  that  the  now  well-defined  regulations  can 
be  carried  into  effect.  In  a  few  words  beyond  this  we  are  power¬ 
less  in  our  operations.  Very  different  is  it  with  the  Legislature, 
for  it  is  in  their  power  to  effectually  stamp  out  all  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  it  is  to  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by  them  that 
the  country  alone  must  look.  As  far  as  detection  and  stamping- 
out  disease  is  concerned  all  that  could  be  done  has  been  done,  but 
there  yet  remains  another  most  important  matter  to  be  dealt  with, 
that  is,  the  prevention  of  these  diseases  being  again  and  again 
reimported  into  this  country ;  and  it  is  a  question  that  agricul¬ 
turists  will  never  cease  to  raise  until  a  sufficient  barrier  has  been 
found  to  secure  these  ends.  That  the  question  is  one  fraught 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  on  all  sides  for  the  Legislature  to  deal 
with  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  ;  for  them  to  go  further  in 
the  matter  means  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  foreign  supply  of 
store  and  fat  cattle,  as  it  is  only  by  adopting  the  much  advocated 
policy  of  prohibiting  the  former,  and  slaughtering  at  the  ports  of 
disembarkation  of  the  latter,  that  further  immunity  can  be  given 
than  we  at  the  present  enjoy.  In  my  opinion  so  unimportant  is 
the  supply  of  store  stock  in  this  country,  that  the  trade  might  at 
once  be  permanently  suspended  without  causing  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  be  felt,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  animals  we  must  look 
for  the  bulk  of  the  mischief  in  the  dissemination  of  infection  and 
contagion,  for  it  is  always  in  the  dairy  of  large  towns,  supplied 
principally  from  this  source,  that  we  first  hear  of  cattle  plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  it  seems  most 
desirable  that  this  portion  of  the  cattle  trade  be  at  once  checked, 
as  any  benefit  accruing  from  foreign  importations  of  store  cattle 
is  in  the  long  run  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  incurred 
from  depreciation  in  value,  by  the  loss  of  health  and  death, 
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resulting  from  these  sources.  And  this  matter  has  now  become 
a  point  of  so  much  dread  amongst  the  graziers,  that  unless  their 
future  is  better  secured,  that  most  wholesome  enterprise  in  feed¬ 
ing  our  home  cattle  at  the  enormous  expense  they  have  hitherto 
done  will  be  materially  reduced,  incurring  a  severe  loss  to  the 
country  at  large.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  farmers 
for  the  last  few  years,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
cattle  as  ripe  as  possible  bj^  means  of  a  large  expenditure  in  corn 
and  cake,  they  have  over  and  over  again  had  their  fat  stock  reduced 
to  store  condition  by  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This,  I  contend, 
is  not  only  an  individual  loss,  but  a  national  calamity.  It  is  only 
by  repeated  visitations  of  the  more  serious  forms  of  disease  that 
we  can  expect  any  Government  to  hamper  further  the  foreign 
supply  of  fat  stock  to  this  country  by  dictating  the  exact  place 
they  should  be  slaughtered,  as  any  action  of  this  kind  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  large  supply  of  meat  the  country  is 
at  the  present  time  receiving.  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that 
these  ends  will  very  soon  be  brought  about  by  the  national  course 
of  events,  as  we  invariably  find  that,  when  an  important  experi¬ 
ment  is  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  like  the  Americans  are  st 
the  present  showing  us,  can  be  achieved,  other  nations  adopt  more 
or  less  their  tactics ;  and  when  we  are  supplied  with  a  regular 
transit  by  sea  and  by  land  for  the  traffic  of  dead  meat,  which  the 
American  system  demands,  it  will  be  quickly  taken  advantage  of 
by  all  our  Continental  neighbours,  and  they  will  find  it  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  forward  over  a  great  distance  dead  instead  of  live 
cattle.  The  Legislature  can  then  say,  when  the  importation  of 
live  stock  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  the  trade  in  live  cattle 
from  abroad  can  be  stopped  without  seriously  affecting  the 
national  interests.  These  questions  affect  us  as  veterinarians  as 
well  as  the  public  at  large  ;  and  it  is  by  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  on  our  parts,  gentlemen,  that  I  hope  for  any  practical 
results  to  accrue  from  my  address  to  you  to-day. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  which  was  well  maintained,  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  address  was  generally  agreed  to.  One 
topic  of  general  interest  having  been  mooted,  viz.  the  appointment 
by  local  authorities  of  unqualified  practitioners  as  inspectors,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  the  attention  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  be  called  to  the 
appointment  of  such  unqualified  practitioners  as  being  against 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act. 

Selection  of  Candidate  for  Council. — The  first  topic  discussed 
was  the  selection  of  a  candidate  to  "represent  the^Midland  Coun¬ 
ties  at  the  Council  Board. 

Mr.  Blafceway  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  strongly  advocated  the 
immediate  selection  of  some  eminent  veterinarian  to  be  proposed 
as  a  candidate  for  the  next  election  of  Councillors  in  May  to 
represent  the  Midland  Counties ;  but  after  some  discussion  it  was 
unanimously  carried,  at  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Perrins ,  seconded  I>y 
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Mr.  Blunt ,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  such  selec¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  consist  of  Messrs.  Perrins,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Car¬ 
less,  Greaves,  Pyatt,  Blakeway,  E.  Bailey,  sen.,  and  the  Secretary 
with  the  President. 

Professional  Charges . — Mr.  Perrins  then  brought  forward  the 
subject  of  professional  charges  for  examinations.  He  had  for 
some  time  past  charged  a  guinea  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  thought  we  should  all  do  so,  and  advocated  a  uniform 
charge  for  all. 

Messrs.  Bailey,  sen.,  Wiggins,  Blakeway,  Pyatt,  Greaves,  and 
the  Secretary,  spoke  on  the  subject.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  increased  value  of  horses,  &c.,  gave  greater  responsibility 
to  the  veterinarian,  and  consequently  he  was  justified  in  increas¬ 
ing  his  charge.  Some  thought  that  the  fee  should  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  horse,  and  others  would  charge  extra  for 
writing  a  certificate;  but  no  resolutions  were  moved  on  the 
subject. 

Appointment  of  Inspectors. — It  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  that  certain  unqualified  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  Midland  Counties  had  been  appointed  inspectors 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  the  Secretary  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Blunt ,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  be 
called  to  the  appointment  of  such  unqualified  practitioners  by 
local  authorities,  as  being  against  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Act. — Unanimously  carried. 

Publication  of  the  Address. — Mr.  Over  proposed  that  the  Pre¬ 
sident  be  requested  to  allow  his  address  to  be  published.  Mr. 
Greaves  seconded. 

The  President  having  consented, 

Mr.  Pyatt  proposed  and  Mr.  Bailey ,  sen.,  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  essay  and  conduct  in  the 
chair. 

The  President  having  briefly  replied,  the  members  adjourned 
for  dinner,  when  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

Harry  Olver,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 

March  m,  18 77. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  forward  for  publication,  in  the  Veteri¬ 
narian ,  the  enclosed  communication,  which  may  prove  of  some 
interest  to  members  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

I  believe  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  intestine  in  extreme 
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cases  of  flatulency  has  not  been  given  the  consideration  which  it 
demands. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  our  profession  is  gradually 
improving  on  this  Continent,  and  I  believe  the  humble  Institution 
which  I  have  founded  and  have  the  honour  to  represent  has  done 
good  service  to  this  country. 

I  anticipate  a  bright  future  for  the  veterinary  profession  in 
America,  as  we  have  an  excellent  class  of  men  embarking  in  its 
study. 

The  only  drawbacks  are  the  petty  jealousies  which  are  beginning 
to  spring  up,  and  which  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  also  characterise 
the  profession  in  England.  Trusting  that  matters  may  change, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

Ant.  Smith. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  e  Veterinarian .’ 

PUNCTURE  OF  THE  INTESTINE  IN  FLATULENT  COLIC. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  by  Alexander  Harthill,  V.S.,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Graduate  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  frequent  occurrence  in  this  locality  during  the  summer 
months  of  severe  cases  of  flatulent  colic,  often  terminating  fatally 
though  receiving  every  attention  and  the  most  approved  modern 
treatment,  induced  me  after  some  hesitation  to  try  and  save  the 
animals  by  using  the  trocar  and  canula.  The  success  I  have  met 
with  during  the  past  four  years  has  demonstrated  that  what  has 
been  considered  a  dangerous  operation  and  attended  with  doubtful 
and  even  fatal  terminations,  can  be  performed  with  great  ease,  and 
also  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  fully  establishing  the  fact 
that  this  simple  and  comparatively  harmless  operation  on  the 
horse  is  one  of  much  importance  to  the  profession,  for  affording 
relief  in  urgent  cases  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

Although  puncturing  the  rumen  of  the  cow  in  tympanitis  has 
long  been  practised  and  considered  harmless,  it  appears  that 
puncturing  the  intestine  of  the  horse  in  this  common  disease  has 
been  very  seldom  performed.  Probably  the  knowledge  of  the 
anatomical  difference  of  the  organs,  the  higher  organisation  and 
more  delicate  nature  of  the  structures  perforated,  the  fatality 
attending  peritonitis  from  abdominal  wounds  have  no  doubt  all 
occurred  to  practitioners,  and  caused  them  to  deem  it  too  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  not  fatal  to  attempt. 

The  kind  of  colic  most  prevalent  in  this  section  of  country  is 
flatulent,  arising  from  the  food  given  and  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer  months,  Indian  corn,  a  staple  product  of  the  country, 
is  fed  largely  in  its  whole  state.  It  is  a  rich  food,  slow  of  diges¬ 
tion,  and  generates  a  large  amount  of  flatus.  Horses  and  mules 
that  are  worked  hard,  and  exposed  to  the  heat,  or  horses  that 
have  been  standing  idle  a  few  days  in  the  stable,  and  then  driven, 
are  most  liable  to  suffer.  Feeding  new  corn  in  the  fall,  (October 
L.  20 
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and  November)  also  produces  very  dangerous  cases.  Putting  to 
work  soon  after  a  full  supply  of  corn,  or  watering  and  feeding 
too  freely  when  exhausted,  all  tend  to  cause  great  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Mules  compose  the  larger  portion  of 
the  work  stock  here,  and  an  extreme  case  of  flatulent  colic,  which 
at  one  time  was  one  of  the  few  diseases  which  caused  the  death 
of  this  hardy  animal,  is  seldom,  if  ever  attended  by  fatal  results, 
in  my  practice  now.  In  this  class  of  cases  before  I  commenced 
to  puncture,  the  post-mortems  revealed  the  causes,  the  lesions 
producing  death,  and  the  location  of  the  organs  subject  to  the 
gaseous  distension,  or  in  other  words,  the  presence  of  quantities 
of  undigested  corn,  rupture  of  the  large  intestines,  the  caecum 
and  colon,  occasionally  the  stomach  and  diaphragm,  the  walls 
giving  way  from  gaseous  pressure,  generated  by  the  fermenting 
mass. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  consulting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  writers  this  important  subject  has  received  but  little 
attention  in  veterinary  literature.  Percival  suggests  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  states  that  the  Prench  are  said  to  have  performed  it. 
He  also  mentions  a  case  operated  on  by  a  Mr.  Stewart,  Y.S.,  but 
with  apparently  doubtful  results.  Mayhew  advises  it  as  a  last 
resort,  or  when  death  is  threatened,  calls  it  a  desperate  remedy, 
and  advises  the  left  side  to  be  punctured.  He  also  states  that  it 
has  been  done  both  in  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries,  but 
by  no  means  a  certain  success  or  a  certain  failure,  but  yet  more 
speedy  in  its  effects  than  the  great  majority  of  medicinal  reme¬ 
dies.  Dodd  mentions  it  under  the  heading  “  Meteorisation,”  and 
quotes  a  successful  puncture  of  the  caecum  translated  from  the 
Eec.  de  Med.  Yet.  (French).  It  was  an  extreme  case,  three 
or  four  hours  passed  in  suffering  and  medicines  afforded  no  relief. 
Was  punctured  twice,  large  quantity  of  gas  liberated,  relief  fol¬ 
lowed  at  once,  the  next  morning  the  animal  was  bright  and  lively, 
eating  freely  and  bowels  acting  regularly. 

The  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review  for  1859  states  in  its  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  continent]  that  M.  J.  Aubrey,  V.S.,  had  performed 
it  on  four  cases,  three  of  them  proved  successful,  the  fourth  ob¬ 
tained  temporary  relief,  but  died  on  the  sixth  day.  The  colon 
was  found  obstructed  by  a  hard  faecal  mass,  and  nothing  passed 
whatever. 

Prof.  Williams  in  his  valuable  addition  to  our  literature  men¬ 
tions  the  subject  briefly,  and  says  the  French  practise  it  and  advise 
it  to  be  done  early.  It  has  not,  however,  found  favour  in  Great 
Britain.  Had  performed  it  twice  himself  on  cases  that  were 
greatly  exhausted,  some  relief  followed,  and  life  was  prolonged, 
but  both  animals  died. 

Considering  the  eminent  authorities  quoted,  their  difference  in 
opinion,  and  somewhat  doubtful  result  to  be  looked  for  when 
adopting  the  remedy  in  question,  I  confess  it  was  with  some  mis¬ 
givings  on  my  part  that  I  had  much  hope  of  succeeding  where 
men  so  distinguished  in  our  profession  had  failed  to  discover  its 
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great  value,  and  only  as  a  last  resort  was  I  tempted  to  make  the 
experiment  when  I  believed  to  a  certainty  my  patient  would  die 
in  my  hands  in  any  event,  and  hence  I  took  the  risk,  with  to 
myself  and  the  owner  the  most  gratifying  success.  That  case  I 
will  here  describe  as  being  my  first  one  ;  it  may  prove  all  the  more 
interesting. 

The  patient  was  a  brown  horse  mule,  one  of  a  team  from  the 
country,  which  had  been  given  the  usual  feed  of  corn  and  hay 
the  night  before,  the  same  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  started 
with  a  load  for  the  city.  He  was  taken  sick  about  8  a.m.  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  after  great  suffering  for  five  hours 
and  receiving  as  many  drenches,  he  was  brought  to  me  apparently 
nearer  dead  than  alive.  The  abdomen,  to  use  the  negro  teamster’s 
expression,  “  was  as  big  as  a  hogshead,”  the  respirations  were 
short  and  difficult,  extremities  and  surfaces  cold,  staggering  from 
weakness,  membranes  dark  coloured,  pulse  very  weak,  mouth 
clammy,  pasty,  and  offensive,  eyes  sunken,  facial  expression  and 
whole  appearance  showing  he  had  undergone  great  suffering,  and 
was  in  a  critical  condition.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  abdominal  distension,  he  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
case  of  enteritis  nearing  a  fatal  termination.  I  felt  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  as  suffocation  or  rupture  of  the  intestine  might 
happen  at  any  moment,  and  decided  to  try  puncturing.  We  led 
him  into  the  stocks,  put  the  side  bar  in,  and  an  assistant  stood 
at  the  head.  I  cut  the  skin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  flank 
with  the  setoning  scissors,  as  the  skin  in  mules  is  thick  and  tough. 
A  sharp  push  sent  the  trocar  and  canula  through  the  muscular 
wall  into  the  intestine.  He  rarely  moved  while  this  was  being 
done.  The  withdrawal  of  the  trocar  was  followed  by  a  rush  of 
most  offensive-smelling  gas,  which  continued  while  the  abdomen 
gradually  lessened  to  near  the  normal  size.  The  mule  stood 
quiet,  and  when  the  gas  ceased  escaping  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  ex¬ 
pressive  of  relief.  He  was  turned  into  a  loose  box  and  stood  very 
quiet  and  stupid-looking  for  some  hours,  being  quite  cold  all  over. 
Gradually,  however,  warmth  returned,  and  late  that  night  he 
appeared  brighter  and  drank  a  little  gruel.  I  had  given  him  a 
5-drachm  ball  early,  but  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  any 
faeces  passed,  and  they  were  dark  coloured,  slimy,  and  offensive, 
and  contained  undigested  corn  largely.  The  mule’s  appetite  and 
strength  increased  daily  and  in  five  or  six  days  he  went  home. 
Has  been  sound  since,  and  works  hard.  This  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  however  satisfactory  it  was  not  enough.  Pleased,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  result  in  this  case,  I  tried  it  again  and  again,  aud  when 
I  say  that  the  same  good  results  has  followed  ten  or  twelve  times 
every  season  during  the  past  four  years,  I  think  such  conclu¬ 
sively  proves  the  permanent  success  and  great  value  of  this 
operation  on  the  horse  as  beyond  all  question. 

Regarding  other  cases  that  have  passed  through  my  hands  I 
may  say  that  I  have  punctured  patients  from  three  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  some  in  a  recumbent  position,  though  generally 
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standing  in  the  stocks.  If  any  further  proof  is  necessary  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  safety  with  which  this  operation  can  be  performed, 
I  may  say  that  in  prolonged  cases  I  have  punctured  the  same 
animal  as  many  as  four  to  six  times  within  twelve  hours,  and  they 
made  good  recoveries.  In  all  my  cases,  with  only  two  exceptions, 
the  wounds  healed  by  first  intention.  In  the  cases  punctured  so 
often,  the  only  noticeable  feature  was  that  the  parts  were  a  little 
swollen,  hot,  and  tender  to  the  touch  for  a  few  days.  The  large 
majority  of  patients  needed  but  one  or  two  punctures,  and  so 
little  of  the  wounds  were  to  be  seen  a  few  days  after,  that  they 
were  generally  not  observed.  The  exceptions  to  the  rapid  healing 
process  noted  above  were,  first,  a  mule,  in  which  an  abscess 
formed  between  the  layers  of  muscles ;  that  I  laid  open,  and  it 
healed  rapidly ;  the  second  was  a  delicate  mare  in  which  case  a 
deep-seated  abscess  formed  and  opened  externally  at  the  only 
puncture  made.  It  assumed  a  fistulous  tendency,  the  pus  bur¬ 
rowed  downwards  some  distance,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make 
an  incision  eight  to  ten  inches  long  and  quite  deep.  However,  it 
healed,  and  she  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Nearly  all  of  this  class  of  cases  I  had  brought  to  my  infirmary 
and  turned  into  my  colic  stall,  24  by  16,  well  bedded  with  saw¬ 
dust.  This  ensured  privacy  and  the  advantage  of  having  reme¬ 
dies  and  assistance  at  hand.  In  slight  or  ordinary  cases  I  gave 
the  usual  remedies,  but  when  a  case  came  that  had  been  suffer . 
ing  for  one  or  more  hours,  greatly  distended  and  urgent  symptoms 
presenting  themselves,  1  decided  on  puncturing  and  had  the 
animal  led  into  the  stocks.  I  placed  the  side  and  breast  bars  in 
position,  applied  the  twitch  and  selected  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  distension  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  flank.  I 
made  an  incision  from  one  eighth  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long 
with  the  setoning  scissors  or  small-bladed  penknife.  A  sharp 
push  sent  the  trocar  and  canula  through  the  muscular  wall  into 
the  intestine,  when  gas  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  trocar. 
In  cases  where  the  escape  ceased  suddenly  I  passed  the  trocar  in 
again  to  clear  away  ingesta  that  had  been  drawn  into  the  canula 
by  the  rush  of  gas  which  occasionally  happens.  The  pain  felt  on 
cutting  the  skin  always  appeared  to  be  more  noticed  by  the 
animal  than  the  balance  of  the  operation.  Complete  relief  fol¬ 
lowed  in  most  cases,  in  fact,  a  state  of  great  suffering  and  danger 
was  changed  to  one  of  ease  aud  safety.  Now  and  then  a  case 
after  being  relieved  of  a  large  quantity  of  gas  became  perfectly 
quiet  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  owing  to  the  fermentation  con¬ 
tinuing,  the  distension  returned  with  urgent  symptoms,  a  second 
puncture  wa3  made,  more  gas  escaped  and  permanent  relief  fol¬ 
lowed. 

After  puncturing  I  advise  some  days’  rest  and  light  feeding  ; 
although  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  I  know  of  two  instances, 
where  the  animals,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  were  put  to  work  the 
next  day,  and  no  bad  results  followed. 

The  instrument  I  use  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a 
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half  inches  long  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  spear  and 
trifacial  pointed,  the  cutting  surface  made  longer  than  usual,  as  I 
find  they  cut  much  easier.  I  am  particular  to  have  them  in  good 
order,  to  ensure  a  quick  clean  puncture.  As  before  stated  I  have 
on  several  occasions  performed  it  while  the  patient  was  in  a  re¬ 
cumbent  position  with  an  assistant  holding  the  head  down  firmly, 
and  it  answered  very  well,  as  no  resistance  was  made.  With 
others,  however,  it  was  not  practicable,  as  they  struggled  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  rise  and  the  object  is  thus  very  apt  to  be  frustrated. 
Judging  from  my  experience,  I  feel  confident  that  almost  any 
extreme  case  can  be  saved,  provided  rupture  has  not  taken  place. 
That  no  bad  effects  follow  to  the  peritoneum  or  bowels  I  feel 
satisfied  for  the  reason  that  the  incision  made  is  small,  and  done 
at  a  time  when  the  intestine  is  greatly  inflated,  sometimes  to  its 
utmost  limit,  so  that  when  it  collapses  or  resumes  its  normal  size 
the  edges  of  the  wound  coming  into  close  contact  with  each  other 
doubtless  unite  at  once.  Any  irritation  caused  is  slight,  and 
the  small  wound  made  in  the  coats  of  the  intestine  heals 
quickly. 

Although  I  have  punctured  patients  on  both  flanks,  1  am  de- 
cidedty  in  favour  of  selecting  the  right  side ,  having  found  it  the 
best  for  reaching  the  intestine  containing  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  so 
much  so  that  I  now  seldom  attempt  it  on  the  left  side. 

Prom  what  I  have  related  of  my  experience  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  practitioners  who  may  conclude  to  follow  my  exam¬ 
ple  may  have  less  fear  of  doing  so  than  they  possibly  have  had 
heretofore,  and  have  only  to  be  guided  by  the  character  of  the 
case  in  hand,  and  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  attack,  to  render 
such  an  operation  a  complete  success. 
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This  Association  held  its  regular  fortnightly  meeting  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  college  on  Thursday,  Feb.  22nd,  Professor 
D.  McEachran,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  full 
attendance  of  members. 

The  President ,  on  behalf  of  Williamson  Bryden,  Esq.,  V.S., 
of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Association  two  very  valuable  books, 
‘Ringer’s  Therapeutics’  and  ‘Wood’s  Materia  Medica.’ 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Murphy ,  of  Boston,  communicated  a  case  of 
acute  laminitis,  successfully  treated  by  himself  last  summer. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Brown ,  of  Illinois,  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on 
“  bots,”  in  which  he  described  the  different  varieties  of  the  fly 
and  chrysalis,  illustrating  his  remarks  on  structure  by  diagrams, 
the  living  larvae,  and  microscopic  preparations.  He  gave  a  minute 
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description  of  these  curious  entozoa,  and  offered  several  original 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

In  commenting  on  the  paper,  the  President  suggested  that  it 
should  be  published  in  the  Veterinarian  and  Veterinary  Journal , 
and  that  micro-photographs  be  prepared  to  illustrate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession  generally.  The  attention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  prevailing  enzootic  disease  in  horses  in  the 
city  at  present.  He  explained  that  it  was  varioloid  in  character, 
and  resembled  closely  smallpox  in  its  nature,  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  variola-equina,  and  suggested  that  by  inoculating 
cattle  with  the  lymph,  vaccine  could  be  produced  in  this  way  to 
supply  the  medical  profession.  Instances  were  mentioned  in 
which  the  grooms  had  become  inoculated,  one  on  the  face  and 
head,  the  other  on  the  arm.  In  both  the  vesicles  resembled  in 
all  respects  those  produced  by  vaccination. 

At  the  next  meeting,  March  8th,  Mr.  Cbas.  Levesque,  V.S., 
of  Berthier,  will  read  a  paper  on  accidents  and  operations. — 
Montreal  Daily  Star 
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THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

House  of  Commons,  2 7th. 

Sir  W.  Darttelot  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
whether  inquiries  had  been  instituted  with  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  Hull ;  and  if  so,  with  what  result. 
He  wished  also  to  know  whether  there  had  been  any  fresh  out¬ 
break  of  plague  since  the  noble  lord  had  last  addressed  the  House 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Norwood  asked  whether  the  noble  lord  was  now  able  to 
state  the  “  detailed”  information  to  which  he  referred  when  he 
expressed  on  Thursday  last  his  belief  that  the  outbreak  of  rinder¬ 
pest  at  Hull  was  caused  by  infection  which  came  direct  from 
Germany. 

Lord  Sandon — I  fear  I  cannot  give  any  positive  information  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at  Hull ;  but  the 
inquiry  which  has  been  made  confirms,  I  think,  though  indirectly, 
the  statement  I  made  last  week  that  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  imported  from  Germany,  but  we  have  only  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  on  the  subject.  On  January  14th  a  cargo  of  25 
cattle  was  landed  at  Hull  from  Hamburg  within  the  part  of  the 
port  defined  for  slaughter,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  15th, 
the  cargo  of  animals  largely  affected  by  the  cattle  plague,  the 
arrival  of  which  in  London  created  so  much  alarm,  reached  Dept- 
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ford  also  from  Hamburg.  Shortly  after  the  landing  of  the 
animals  at  Hull  the  inspector  ascertained  that  several  of  them 
were  affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  following 
day  one  of  them  was  found  to  be  very  ill,  and  was  immediately 
slaughtered.  From  the  account  which  the  inspector  has  given 
of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  -post-mortem  appearance,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  animal  was  the  subject  of  cattle  plague.  All 
these  animals  were  slaughtered  in  the  defined  part  of  the  port. 
It  was  not  till  the  17th  of  February  that  any  case  of  cattle  plague 
was  detected  in  a  living  animal  in  the  dairies  of  Hull ;  but  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  one  dairyman  had  got  rid  of  all  his  stock 
previously  to  that  period,  but  he  asserts  that  he  sent  them  to  the 
butcher.  The  other  cases  which  I  mentioned  as  having  occurred 
in  Hull  were  detected  after  this  on  an  inspection  of  all  the 
dairies.  Ho  fresh  cases  have  been  reported  since  the  last  infor¬ 
mation  which  I  gave  to  the  House — that  is  to  say,  since  the  20th 
of  February.  (Hear,  hear.) 

VACCINE  LYMPH  IN  IRELAND. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Meldon ,  Feb.  27th. 

Sir  M.  HicJcs- Beach  said, — A  grant  of  £400  a  year  has  been 
for  some  time  made  to  the  Dublin  Cow-pock  Institution  to  enable 
it  to  provide  a  supply  of  vaccine  lymph  for  Ireland.  The  hon. 
member  called  attention  last  year  to  the  inadequacy  of  this  grant 
for  the  provision  of  a  fair  supply  of  lymph.  The  subject  was 
inquired  into,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  the  institution  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  decided  that  the  grant  to  them  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  the  whole  subject  put  under  the  control  of  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Board,  and  a  sufficient  sum  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  to  provide  a  gratuitous  supply  of  lymph  for 
Ireland  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  for  England.  This  new 
arrangement  comes  into  force  on  the  1st  of  April  next ;  the  sum 
provided  for  this  purpose  is  £1200  a  year  ;  but  as  the  precise 
details  of  its  application  are  not  yet  settled,  they  could  not  be 
given  in  the  Estimate. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

March  5  th. 

Mr.  W.  Lowther  asked  whether,  as  the  cattle  disease  was 
known  to  exist  at  Hull,  measures  could  not  be  taken  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  induce  the  local  authorities  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  to  suspend  in  that  county  all  fairs  and  markets,  as 
had  been  already  done  in  the  East  and  North  Ridings. 

Lord  Sandon — By  an  Order  of  Council  of  February  13th  a 
local  authority  may  make  regulations— 1,  prohibiting  the  holding 
of  fairs  and  markets ;  2,  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement 
of  cattle.  The  local  authority  for  the  West  Riding  has  prohibited 
the  movement  of  animals,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  considered 
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it  necessary  to  prohibit  fairs  and  markets.  The  Order  of 
Council  for  the  East  Hiding  was  issued  only  because  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  York  Fair,  which  was  to  be  held  on  the 
following  day.  As  Hull  is  the  only  place  in  Yorkshire  where 
cattle  plague  is  known  to  have  existed,  the  Privy  Council  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
local  authority  in  the  West  Hiding.  I  may  add  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  House,  that  there  has  been  no  fresh  case  of  cattle 
plague  reported  since  February  27th. 

CATTLE  PLAGTJE. 

March  12  th. 

Colonel  Kingscote  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  whether  it  was  true  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  cattle 
plague  had  taken  place  since  that  which  occurred  in  Hull. 

Viscount  Sandon — Sir,  I  very  much  regret  to  say  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  member’s  surmise  is  correct.  On  Friday,  the 
9th  inst.,  a  report  was  conveyed  to  us  that  a  case  of  cattle  plague 
had  been  discovered  nine  miles  from  Great  Grimsby,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  The  chief  inspector  was  sent  down  to  inquire,  and  he  had 
reported  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  disease  is 
cattle  plague.  There  are  twenty-four  animals  on  the  farm,  all  of 
whom  are  being  slaughtered,  and  the  inspector  remains  on  the 
spot  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  outbreak. 

ANOTHER  OUTBREAK  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

March  13  th. 

Lord  Sandon,  in  answer  to  Colonel  Kingscote,  said — We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  near  Great  Grimsby,  but  we  hope  at  every  moment  to 
have  an  account  from  the  inspector.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
that  after  I  had  answered  my  hon.  friend  last  night,  Mr. 
Alexander,  of  Stepney,  reported  that  cattle  plague  had  broken 
out  in.  his  dairy  of  130  cows.  An  inspector  was  at  once  sent 
down,  and  he  reports  that  five  animals  were  undoubtedly  affected 
with  cattle  plague.  They  were  at  once  slaughtered,  and  the 
remaining  125  are  being  slaughtered.  This  has  been  the  more 
deplorable,  as  Mr.  Alexander  had  taken  every  possible  precaution, 
had  kept  his  premises  locked,  and  made  his  men  use  disinfectants 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  animals. 

Mr.  Forster — Was  Stepney  within  the  district  round  which  a 
cordon  was  drawn  ? 

Lord  Sandon — It  is  within  the  limits. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

House  or  Lords,  Monday,  March  19 th. 

Earl  Fortescue  inquired  of  the  noble  duke  opposite  whether  the 
cattle  plague  had  spread  any  further.  He  also  wished  to  call  the 
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attention  of  the  House  to  the  resolution  of  the  Eoyal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  against  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  abroad. 
The  noble  lord  observed  that  the  principal  agency  in  checking 
the  great  and  general  advance  in  the  prices  of  meat  had  hitherto 
been  the  importation  of  fresh  meat  from  America,  but  whether 
that  importation  would  continue  or  not  he  could  not  tell.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  noble  duke  as  to  the  policy  of  stamping 
out  the  disease,  and  complained  that  the  noble  duke  had  been 
misinformed  when  he  said  that  the  cattle  plague  had  not  been 
known  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  point  of  fact  the  only  country 
in  which  it  had  not  appeared  was  Portugal.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  vested  interests,  the  only 
course  was  to  order  fat  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of 
embarkation.  He  referred  to  instances  both  in  1806  and  1809 
where  the  importation  of  cattle  had  been  distinctly  forbidden. 
Any  vested  interest  must,  therefore,  have  grown  up  since  those 
dates.  The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  had  recommended  that 
as  the  precautions  recently  adopted  had  been  ineffectual  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  nothing  short  of  the  total  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  importation  into  this  country  of  live  cattle  would 
meet  the  evil.  As  to  this  being  a  reactionary  measure  and  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  was  an  interference  with  trade,  he  thought 
that  there  was  something  of  the  zeal  of  a  recent  convert  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade  manifested  when  the  noble  duke  objected 
to  the  exclusion  of  fat  stock.  The  importation  of  any  cattle 
might  be  continued  if  there  were  a  very  lengthened  quarantine, 
but  that  would  be  very  disadvantageous  to  fat  stock,  and  lead  to 
a  deterioration  of  the  meat,  and  it  would  not  pay  the  importers 
to  import  fat  stock  as  lean  kine.  It  constantly  happened  that  a 
number  of  animals  were  taken  out  dead  or  suffering  in  various 
ways,  especially  after  a  stormy  passage,  but  he  considered  that  a 
quarantine  for  lean  kine  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  assured  the  noble  earl  and 
their  lordships  that  no  one  was  more  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  question  than  the  Government,  and  personally,  as  a  large 
agriculturist  both  in  the  South  of  England  and  the  North,  he 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter.  The  noble  lord’s  question 
divided  itself  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  he  asked  if  the 
cattle  plague  had  extended  further ;  and,  secondly,  he  called  their 
attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society  against  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  abroad.  He 
admitted  that  the  plague  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  in  various  places  down  to  the  12th  of  March.  There  had 
been  no  further  outbreaks  in  Hull ;  but  there  had  been  a  serious 
outbreak  on  March  9th  in  a  farm  in  Lincolnshire,  and  all  the 
animals  on  it  had  been  slaughtered,  and  the  farm  was  completely 
isolated,  no  animals  being  allowed  to  go  near  it,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  they  would  not  hear  of  any  further  outbreaks  in  that  part. 
With  regard  to  the  measures  taken  to  meet  the  outbreak,  an 
Order  in  Council  had  been  issued  preventing  any  importation 
l.  21 
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from  the  Netherlands,  and  orders  were  also  issued  to  stop  fairs 
and  markets  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  The  House  would 
agree  that  proper  measures  had  been  adopted  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  plague.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  error 
when  he  stated  the  other  day  that  no  cattle  plague  had  ever 
manifested  itself  in  the  particular  counties  alluded  to,  but  he  was 
not  alluding  to  any  cattle  disease  that  might  have  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  might  or  might  not  be 
the  same  disease  as  the  present.  As  regarded  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  that  resolution  would 
prevent  the  importation  of  any  live  cattle  at  all,  and  deprive  the 
country  of  250,000  cattle,  upwards  of  a  million  sheep,  and  40,000 
to  50,000  swine  annually  ;  but  he  understood  the  noble  earl  not 
to  approve  of  that  resolution,  but  to  advocate  the  introduction 
of  lean  store  stock  only  after  a  due  quarantine.  It  was  by  no 
means  proved  that  there  would  be  an  adequate  supply  of  dead 
meat,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  must  be  sold 
at  once  or  would  become  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  he 
doubted  whether  dealers  abroad  would  take  the  risk  of  sending 
over  dead  meat  instead  of  live  animals,  which  if  not  sold  at  one 
market,  might  be  kept  till  another  was  held.  To  show  how 
seriously  scheduling  a  country  affected  the  supply  of  cattle  to 
this,  he  mentioned  that  in  the  seven  years  up  to  and  including 
1869,  we  imported  112,618  cattle  from  France,  but  that  country 
was  scheduled  in  1870,  and  the  animals  were  slaughtered  at  the 
port  of  debarkation  with  the  result  that  in  the  following  seven 
years  we  only  imported  24,090  head  of  cattle  from  that  country. 
He  thought,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  cautious  before  they 
deprived  the  country  of  such  a  large  supply  of  live  stock.  He 
pointed  out  that  pleuro-pneumonia  and  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  both  existed  before  foreign  animals  were  permitted  to  be 
imported.  In  regard  to  fat  stock,  it  would  be  necessary  to  act 
with  great  precaution.  He  wished  to  know  why,  if  they  were  to 
exclude  fat  stock  because  they  might  introduce  the  cattle  disease, 
should  they  not  exclude  lean  stock,  because  a  lean  animal  might 
equally  introduce  it.  The  noble  lord  suggested  a  strict  quaran¬ 
tine,  but  he  should  like  to  know  how  that  strict  quarantine  was 
to  be  carried  out,  or  for  what  time.  Suppose  the  disease  did 
break  out,  were  the  animals  not  to  be  killed  ?  but  before  that  was 
done  another  lot  might  perhaps  arrive,  and  they  would  actually 
be  bringing  animals  into  a  place  where  they  would  be  sure  to 
catch  the  disease.  Neither  could  they  provide  a  quarantine 
ground  at  the  ports  of  debarkation,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  out  such  a  system  at  any  other  place.  The  noble  duke 
mentioned  one  case  in  which  an  owner  had  formed  a  quarantine 
for  his  animals,  one  having  been  seized  with  the  disease,  but  the 
experiment  was  of  so  costly  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be 
repeated.  Besides,  store  cattle  were  not  required  so  much  in 
one  part  of  the  country  as  another;  and,  looking  at  the  steps 
that  had  already  been  taken  in  the  way  of  prohibiting  the  impor- 
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tation  of  cattle  from  abroad,  he  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  institute  a  Parliamentary  inquiry 
both  with  regard  to  the  disease  of  cattle  and  other  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  proposals  made  by  the  noble  earl. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLE. 

House  of  Commons,  Monday ,  March  19 th. 

Mr.  Elliot  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  if  the 
attention  of  the  Government  had  been  called  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the 
7th  of  March,  which  reads  as  follows  : — “  That,  seeing  the  pre¬ 
cautions  hitherto  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  outbreaks  of 
rinderpest  and  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  Great 
Britain  have  not  been  successful,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  council 
that  nothing  short  of  the  total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
live  stock  from  European  ports  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case and  also,  seeing  that  another  serious  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  has  been  found  out,  whether  the  Government  is  prepared 
to  adopt  the  precautions  suggested  by  the  resolution  mentioned. 

Viscount  Sandon — I  need  hardly  say  that  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  has  been  called  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  I  may  also  add  that  a  similar 
resolution  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Government  from  many 
other  quarters  on  this  important  subject.  The  House  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  has  taken  the 
most  stringent  measures  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  terrible  disorder,  and  as  no  fresh  outbreak  has 
occurred  in  Hull  since  the  7th  of  March,  in  Lincolnshire  since 
the  9th  of  March,  and  in  London  since  the  12th  of  March,  there 
appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  hope  that  this  terrible  disease  is 
being  grappled  with.  The  accounts  from  abroad  on  the  same 
subject  are  also  encouraging.  The  proposal  to  stop  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  cattle  is,  of  course,  a  very  grave  one,  and  considering 
the  possible  effect  upon  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  it  requires 
grave  consideration  before  coming  to  a  decision.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  fully  the 
views  of  those  interested  in  the  matter  in  town  and  country,  and 
they  therefore  propose  that  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  should  im¬ 
mediately  be  held  on  the  whole  question.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Thursday,  March  15 th. 

In  answer  to  Sir  George  JenJcinson, 

Viscount  Sandon  said  he  would  move  shortly  after  Easter  for 
the  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  cattle. 
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VACCINATION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Forsyth , 

Mr.  Sciater-Booth  said, — So  far  as  is  known,  none  of  the  lymph 
at  present  in  use  at  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  is  of 
artificial  production  by  inoculation  of  the  cow  with  the  virus  of 
smallpox,  the  lymph  distributed  being  either  from  Jenner’s 
source  or  from  sources  of  the  natural  disease  in  the  cow  which 
have  since  been  met  with.  The  securities  for  the  perfect  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lymph  distributed  by  the  National  Vaccine  Estab¬ 
lishment  are — first,  the  careful  choice  of  the  vaccinators  by  whom 
it  is  collected ;  second,  the  inspection  to  which  they  and  their 
stations  are  subjected ;  and,  thirdly,  the  independent  micro¬ 
scopical  examination,  without  which  no  tube  of  lymph  is  ever 
sent  out.  (Hear,  hear.) 


OBITUARY. 


Dr.  A.  Williams. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  the  6th  ult.  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Williams,  late  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

Dr.  Williams  was  educated  at  University  College,  and  the 
Hunterian  School  of  Medicine,  and  became  articled  pupil  of  Dr. 
Ryan,  LL.D.,  and  Assistant  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. 

Afterwards  he  held  for  four  years  the  office  of  Assistant  Chemist 
and  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College.  He  became  M.R.C.S.  in  1819,  and  E.R.C.P.E.  in 
1859.  In  1854  he  entered  into  general  practice  at  Neath. 

In  1865,  when  cattle  plague  appeared  in  this  country,  Dr. 
Williams  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Department, 
which  was  then  organised. 

In  1872,  when  the  last  Vienna  Conference  was  held,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  selected  by  the  G-overnment  to  represent  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  an  old  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  member  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Wm.  Shipley,  M.R.C.V.S., 
late  of  North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  who  died  at  Southtown,  Great 
Yarmouth,  March  9th,  in  his  79th  year.  His  diploma  bears  date 
December  15th,  1823. 

Mr.  E.  Towhsekd. 

Also  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  Townsend,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age.  About  three  years  since 
Mr.  Townsend  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  and  entered  into 
private  practice  at  Houston,  Texas,  where  his  success  in  arresting 
and  mitigating  the  Texas  cattle  disease  was  great  and  highly 
appreciated.  His  diploma  bears  date  April  22nd,  1867. 
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THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

By  J.  Wortley  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College. 

Now  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  has 
declared  the  readiness  of  the  Government  to  initiate  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  animals,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
ventilating  the  whole  matter,  with  a  view  of  estimating 
its  true  position.  Hitherto  the  subject  has  been  dealt 
with  in  fractions,  and  so  incompletely  and  with  such 
manifest  bias,  that  anything  like  a  reliable  conclusion 
must  still  depend  upon  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  all 
its  issues.  His  Grace  has  acted  wisely  in  yielding  to  the 
pressure  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  department 
over  which  he  presides ;  but  that  pressure,  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed,  has  emanated  almost  exclusively  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is 
not  another  and  equally  as  loud  a  voice  to  be  heard  on  so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject.  In  any  case  it  is  high  time  that  the  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  which  has  so  long  existed  in  connection 
with  this  matter  was  disposed  of,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  has  shown  his  willingness  to  abide  the  issue  of  an 
inquiry.  The  subject  to  be  dealt  with  is  a  larger  one  than 
most  agriculturists  are  prepared  to  admit,  and  involves 
interests  of  the  highest  importance,  political  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial.  Our  experience  of  contagious  animal  disorders  has 
been  a  long  and  costly  one.  Ever  since  1839-40  foot-and- 
l.  22 
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mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  subsequently 
sheep-pox,  and  more  lately  cattle  plague,  have  continued  to 
prey  on  our  herds  and  flocks,  and  it  is  no  consolation  to  know 
that  all  of  them  are  diseases  common  to  foreign  countries.  To 
despair  of  the  complete  extermination  of  these  destructive  mala¬ 
dies  from  our  island  is  neither  complimentary  nor  encouraging 
to  good  government,  nor  to  sanitary  science.  That  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  such  a  consummation  will  he  effected  is 
not  too  much  to  suggest  in  view  of  the  recent  important 
results  regarding  the  importation  of  dead  meat.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  importation  of  foreign  live  stock  has  been  largely 
canvassed  within  the  past  few  years ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  it  has  been  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  question.  Many  to  whose  authority  considerable  weight 
attaches  have  not  hesitated  to  insist  in  less  opportune  times 
than  these  that  the  closing  of  our  ports  to  live  cattle  is  the 
only  step  needed  to  secure  an  abundant  home  supply  of  meat. 
While  admitting  the  greatness  of  our  breeding  and  feeding 
resources,  and  the  obvious  increase  of  stock  which  would 
result  in  the  absence  of  contagious  disorders,  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  immense  sacrifice  which  must  be  made  to  insure 
the  last-named  condition.  To  close  our  ports  against  a 
million  and  a  half  of  meat  stock  without  at  the  same  time 
adopting  measures  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  contagious 
diseases  would  be  as  suicidal  a  policy  as  the  machinations  of 
man  could  design ;  and  to  resort  to  that  half  measure  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  noble  lords,  and  echoed  by  other  persons, 
would  be  even  less  sagacious.  Recent  events  have  again 
demonstrated  the  subtle  and  insidious  nature  of  cattle 
plague.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  how,  under  an  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  sanitary  police,  contagion  has  spread  from 
place  to  place,  and  continues  to  travel  from  shed  to  shed 
and  to  threaten  a  repetition  of  the  losses  of  1865  and 
1866.  To  risk  the  introduction  of  so  insidious  a  pest  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  store  stock,  which  are  no  less  capable  of 
carrying  infection,  while  we  exclude  the  more  valuable  meat 
stock,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  can  hardly 
be  considered  the  scheme  of  a  finished  political  economist. 
That  which  occurred  in  1877  from  the  importation  of  fat 
stock  may  occur  in  1878  from  stores,  notwithstanding  the 
proposed  quarantine.  The  inconsiderable  quantity  of  lean 
animals  annually  brought  into  this  country  affords  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  continuance  of  the  traffic ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  within  the  past  twelve  years  rinderpest  has 
visited  our  shores  on  no  less  than  three  occasions  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  desire,  on  the  part  of  stock-breeders,  to  support 
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any  half  measure.  The  more  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
malady  during  the  period  referred  to  as  compared  with  the 
previous  century  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment,  and 
deserves  serious  consideration. 

To  say  that  port  inspection  is  useless  because  cattle  plague 
is  with  us,  as  some  have  recklessly  asserted,  is  to  manifest  an 
unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  whole  question.  In  1866  the 
increased  facilities  for  the  transit  of  cattle  from  Eastern  to 
Western  Europe  was  dwelt  upon  in  reference  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  rinderpest.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  completion 
of  certain  lines  of  railway  had  brought  Hungary  and  Galicia, 
and  even  Russia,  in  direct  communication  with  Hamburg  and 
Rotterdam.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  first-named 
countries  have  now  direct  communication  with  the  borderland 
of  the  Russian  steppes,  and  that  such  facilities  naturally 
open  up  a  larger  cattle  trade  with  Russia,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  increased  danger  lies,  not  in  the  port  inspection,  but  in 
the  commercial  relations  which  are  yearly  becoming  closer, 
more  direct  and  extensive,  between  the  centre  of  rinder¬ 
pest  and  ourselves.  Our  latest  experience  goes  to  show  that 
however  successful  port  inspection  may  be,  and  however 
prompt  and  determined  are  the  means  employed  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  infection,  such  is  the  subtle  and  potent  nature 
of  the  virus  of  cattle  plague  that  so  long  as  an  active  foreign 
cattle  trade  continues  so  long  shall  we  be  exposed  to  invasion. 
This  view  of  the  question  is  supported  by  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Duguid  in  a  report  recently  furnished  to  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  In  reference  to  the  present  outbreak,  arising 
from  the  importation  of  diseased  animals  into  Deptford,  he  says, 
“  On  visiting  the  market  on  the  18th  I  considered  from  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  there  was  no  chance  of  the  malady  spreading.” 
It  would  thus  appear,  according  to  this  gentleman’s  statement, 
that  everything  which  human  forethought  could  devise  had 
been  done  to  obviate  an  extension  of  the  disorder,  but  without 
avail. 

Without  attempting  to  uphold  the  infallibility  of  port  in¬ 
spection,  no  one,  acquainted  with  its  practical  working,  will 
regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a  successful  organisation.  In 
1875,  20,228  animals  imported  into  this  country  w?ere  found 
on  examination  to  be  diseased  and  were  at  once  slaughtered. 
Referring  to  this  fact  Mr.  Watson,  veterinary  inspector  at 
Liverpool,  very  pertinently  asks,  “  Who  could  predict  what 
the  consequences  would  have  been  if  these  20,228  sources  of 
infection  had  been  allowed  to  be  diffused  over  the  country  V* 
Surely  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  success  which  reduces  our 
centres  of  infection  to  this  enormous  extent.  To  say  that 
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the  system  had  not  prevented  the  passage  of  contagion 
from  our  ports  is  to  deny  that  which  the  most  supine 
epidemiologists  would  not  think  of  affirming.  Slaughter  at 
the  port  of  debarkation  has  been  pressed  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  country  as  if  in  it  lay  the  only  and  certain 
means  by  which  to  prevent  the  importation  of  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  what  has  already 
been  said  regarding  the  present  outbreak  of  rinderpest,  that 
so  long  as  living  oxen  are  brought  into  our  ports  so  long  will 
our  liability  to  infectious  disorders  continue,  and  with  the 
traffic  which  an  extensive  abattoir  system  will  involve  we 
recognise  an  exaggeration  of  the  facilities  already  existing 
for  the  dissemination  of  disease  when  once  introduced.  But 
apart  from  these  considerations  there  are  others  not  less 
weighty  and  important. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  to  benefit  our  present  position 
slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing  must  be  immediate,  and  un¬ 
controlled  by  adverse  markets,  temperature,  and  other  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances.  To  admit  cattle  to  abide  in  our  ports 
from  week  to  week  would  be  to  convert  the  latter  into  depots  of 
disease  and  subvert  the  very  object  which  it  is  sought  to  achieve. 
If,  therefore,  the  conditions  referred  to  as  to  slaughter  are,  as 
they  seem  to  be,  imperative',  can  we,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
past,  hope  to  retain  our  meat  relations  with  Western  Europe  ? 
Will  the  means  which  are  available  for  the  trade  in  the  shape 
of  a  complete  telegraph  service  secure  those  engaged  in  it 
against  the  enormous  losses  which  a  high  temperature  and 
adverse  markets  would  seem  to  suggest  ?  It  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  foreign  cattle  trade,  risks  considered,  is  not 
a  largely  remunerative  one  at  the  best,  and  to  insist 
on  the  slaughter  of  animals  at  the  port  of  debarkation 
would  be  practically  to  prohibit  importation,  while  our  ports 
would  still  remain  open  to  the  introduction  of  disease ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  such  a  system  would  not 
attract  such  herds  of  contagion  as  would  scare  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  other  Continental  towns.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vast 
abattoir  organisation  which  such  a  scheme  would  necessitate, 
and  the  serious  losses  which  must  result  from  the  disposal  of 
offal,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  a  cessation  of  traffic 
in  foreign  live  stock  will  directly  influence  our  markets  other 
than  those  in  connection  with  the  ports.  Birmingham,  Man¬ 
chester,  Leeds,  Wolverhampton,  and  other  large  towns  having 
direct  communication  with  London,  are  at  the  present  time 
largely  supplied  by  foreign  meat  purchased  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  market,  and  this  too  at  a  price  for  which  home-fed 
beef  and  mutton  cannot  be  secured.  Slaughter  at  the  port  of 
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landing,  I  venture  to  affirm,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  as 
a  means  of  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  infectious  disease, 
and  any  change  in  our  system  of  meat  importation  which 
does  not  achieve  such  an  end  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  an  unnecessary  disturbance  of  trade. 

{To  be  continued .) 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  244.) 

THE  LOBELIACEiE  (Lobeliads) 

Are  described  as  Campanal  exogens ,  with  a  two  or  more  celled 
ovary ,  syngenesious  anthers ,  by  which  they  are  united  to  the 
Aster acece ;  a  stigma  surrounded  by  hairs ,  and  a  valvate 
irregular  corolla. 

The  best  description  of  the  order  is  written  by  Dr.  Masters, 
from  which  we  take  the  following : 

“  Lobelia. — This  genus  commemorates  Matthew  Lobel,  a 
physician  and  botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Court  of  James  I.  It  also  forms  the  typical 
family  of  Lobeliacew ,  and  consists  of  a  large  number  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  especially  in  America,  less 
abundantly  found  in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  In  general 
habit  the  species  vary  much,  but  are  more  constant  in  the 
characters  presented  by  the  flowers,  which  have  a  five-lobed 
calyx  with  a  variously  shaped  tube ;  a  corolla  whose  tube  is 
slit  along  the  upper  side,  and  whose  limb  is  divided  into  two 
lips,  the  upper  of  two,  the  lower  of  three  divisions ;  anthers 
united  into  a  tube  round  the  style,  two,  or  sometimes  all  of 
them,  hairy  at  the  top  ;  and  an  ovary  more  or  less  adherent 
to  the  calyx. 

“  As  is  very  frequently  the  case  with  milky-juiced  plants, 
some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  acrid  properties. 

“  Such  are  L.  cardinalis,  L .  syphilitica,  and  especially 
L.  infiata,  a  North  American  plant,  sometimes  called  Indian 
tobacco,  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  as  well  as  its 
flavour,  being  not  unlike  those  of  tobacco.  Given  in  small 
doses  it  operates  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  in  larger 
ones  as  an  emetic;  while  in  excessive  doses  it  acts  as  a  power- 
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ful  acrid  narcotic  poison,  causing  great  prostration,  convul¬ 
sions,  and  death. 

“  Serious  results  have  followed  the  injudicious  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  drug  by  so-called  £  medical  botanists,’  who  deny 
that  the  plant  is  a  poison. 

“  In  medicinal  doses  the  drug  has  been,  and  still  is,  occa¬ 
sionally  used  in  spasmodic  asthma  with  advantage. 

“  Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  in  English 
gardens  for  the  splendour  of  their  flowers,  among  which  L. 
cardinalis ,  L.  splcndens ,  and  L.  fulgens,  are  especially  con¬ 
spicuous.  Several  varieties  of  these  species  are  now  cultivated, 
the  flowers  of  which  present  every  shade  of  scarlet,  purple, 
and  blue. 

“  L.  Erinus  is  a  low-growing,  trailing  plant,  with  small 
pale  blue  flowers.  Much  used  as  a  bedding  plant. 

u  Two  species  are  British,  L.  Dortmanna ,  found  in  shallow 
lakes,  and  L.  urens ,  which  grows  in  heathy  places.”* 

We  possess  two  native  species,  namely,  Lobelia  Dortmanna 
and  L.  urens ,  both  of  which  are  rare,  and  both  so  little  noticed 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  they  possess  no 
English  name.  The  specific  name  of  the  first  was  given 
in  honour  of  Dortmann,  a  Dutch  apothecary,  who  did  good 
service  to  botany.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  cardinal 
flower,  but  this  name  is  more  appropriately  given  to  a 
species  with  bright  scarlet  flowers — L.  cardinalis . 

The  L .  urens  is  one  of  our  rarest  British  plants ;  it  grows 
only  in  the  county  of  Devon,  near  Axminster,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  native  flowers  of  this  charming 
district  by  the  name  of  the  <£  Flower  of  the  Axe.” 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  wrote  upon  this  plant,  says,  te  If  a 
stranger  botanist  be  observed  rambling  abroad  and  gathering 
wild  flowers  at  some  little  distance  from  the  favoured  spot 
where  this  child  of  nature  has  cradled  itself,  the  natives  will 
exclaim,  £  You  are  in  the  wrong  direction,  sir ;  tliejloiver  does 
not  grow  there. ”’t 

From  the  same  author  we  extract  the  following  notes  upon 
its  habitat,  as  perfectly  agreeing  with  its  sentiments  : 

“  In  Kilmington  Common  it  has  at  present  a  range  of 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  no  place  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth.  In  some  fields  that  have  been  recently 
cultivated,  within  the  range  of  its  usual  haunt,  the  flower 
has  appeared  in  great  abundance  on  the  newly  turned-up 
ground.  A  more  precise  description  of  its  exact  locality  will 
not  be  given,  as  some  naturalists  are  of  a  very  grasping 

*  ‘  The  Treasury  of  Botany,5  part  ii,  p.  691. 
f  ‘  The  Terns  of  the  Axe,5  by  the  Bev.  Z.  J.  Edwards,  p.  148. 
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character,  and,  instead  of  taking  a  few  specimens,  a  case  has 
occurred  where  a  basketful  has  been  borne  away  by  a  single 
individual. 

<fWe  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  plant  exterminated,  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  warning  our  country  friends  not 
to  give  too  great  publicity  to  the  subject.  The  angler  does 
not  disclose  to  every  individual  the  spot  where  he  would  be 
likely  to  get  most  sport,  and  he  would  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  do  so  if  he  found  a  person  of  a  greedy  and  poaching 
propensity.  It  was  feared  that  cultivation  would  rob  us  of 
our  jewel.  This  has  not  happened.  Still  the  precious  gem 
remains.  Let  us  now  so  watch  over  the  Flower  of  the  Axe 
that  while  we  show  to  the  student  of  nature  how  it  still 
exists,  we  will  not  give  to  the  invading  foe  the  opportunity 
of  tearing  it  up  root  and  branch/5* 

The  whole  order,  and  especially  the  genus  Lobelia,  is 
remarkable  for  its  milky  juice,  which  is  highly  acrid  and 
stimulant. 

The  L.  injlata  has  been  much  used  in  asthma,  and  its 
narcotic  action  seems  to  come  near  that  of  tobacco,  producing 
great  after-exhaustion.  The  garden  species  are  known 
to  be  active,  as  in  the  operation  of  making  cuttings  of  the 
small  bedding  forms  we  have  found  the  milky  juice  to  act  as 
an  irritant  to  the  skin  of  the  face  if  accidentally  touched 
therewith. 

As  garden  favourites  the  different  species  will  ever  deserve 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  as  not  only  are  they  easily 
grown  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  but  they  can  be  readily  made 
to  take  on  different  forms,  habits  of  growth,  and  a  most 
extensive  variation  in  colour. 

VALERIAN  ACEiE  (Valerianworts), 

which  come  next  in  order,  are  diagnosed  as  follows : 

“  Campanal  exogens ,  with  a  one- celled  ovary ,  an  imbricated 
corolla, free  anthers ,  pendulous  ovule ,  and  no  albumen.'f 

Valerians  show  their  alliance  with  teazle  worts  and  aster- 
worts  principally  by  their  pappiform  calyx  and  their  disposi¬ 
tion  to  grow  into  capitular  heads.  They  are  natives  of 
temperate  climates,  in  which  they  number  twelve  genera  and 
185  species. 

Our  native  forms  offer  good  examples  of  their  structure 
and  quality;  of  these  the  Centranthus  rubrus,  red  valerian 
of  our  garden  walls,  old  castles,  and  the  like,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  escapes  from  the  garden. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

f  "Vegetable  Kingdom/  p.  G97. 
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The  V.  dioica — marsh  valerian — is  common  to  our  ditches 
and  marshy  places  ;  it  has  properties  allied  to  those  of  the 
medicinal  species,  but  in  a  much  feebler  degree. 

The  V.  pyrenaica — Pyrenean  valerian — a  somewhat  rare 
plant  in  our  woods,  is  supposed  to  be  a  garden  escape.  It  is 
a  fine  plant,  distinguished  by  its  heart-shaped  leaves  from 
the  next  form,  V.  officinalis — common  valerian — which  has 
pinnatiform  leaves,  its  segments  varying  in  size  and  number, 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  a  variety  known  as  V ’.  sambuci- 
folia. 

These  grow  at  the  sides  of  streams  and  ditches  and  in  moist 
swaggy  places,  damp  woods,  &c.,  extending  over  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  arctic  circle.  It  is  a  fine,  handsome  plant ;  its 
flowers  have  a  perfume  somewhat  like  that  of  the  heliotrope, 
but  that  of  the  root  is  too  strong  to  be  agreeable  to  most 
people. 

Quoting  from  Mrs.  Lankester — 

“  Valerian  is  considered  to  be  a  cerebrospinal  stimulant, 
large  doses  of  it  causing  marked  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  not  only  of  the  human  race,  but  also  of  cats,  which 
are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

“  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  a  plant  of  valerian  in  a 
garden  which  these  animals  frequent  after  the  leaves  or  root 
have  been  bruised  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  so  as  to  evolve 
the  odour  of  the  herb.  It  is  equally  attractive  to  rats,  and 
is  often  used  by  the  destroyers  of  those  vermin  to  bait  their 
traps.  Although  the  odour  is  so  disagreeable  to  Europeans, 
some  of  the  Asiatic  nations  prize  it  as  a  delicious  perfume, 
and  employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  their  most  valued  scents. 
In  the  slighter  forms  of  nervous  disease,  not  dependent  on 
any  change  of  structure  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  valerian 
is  of  great  utility. 

“  Valerian  in  powder  greatly  heightens  the  tonic  power  of 
the  disulphate  of  quinine  as  a  medicine. 

“  Combined  with  various  bases  the  acid  furnishes  com¬ 
pounds  reputed  as  of  great  value  as  antispasmodics,  such  as 
valerianate  of  zinc,  iron,  &c.”* 

Valerianic  acid  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  metals, 
alkalies,  and  alkaloids  ;  of  such  is  the  valerianate  of  quinine. 
This  salt  was  first  prepared  by  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who 
tried  it  on  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  region.  La 
Maremma,  of  Rome,  and  found  that  it  produced  less  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system  than  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  has  also 
been  employed  by  Devay,  Castiglioni,  and  others,  as  an  anti- 
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periodic  and  an  antispasmodic  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
diseases,  especially  intermittent  neuralgia.* 

We  have,  then,  in  the  valerian,  a  somewhat  active  me¬ 
dicinal  agent,  curious  in  its  effects,  especially  in  cats.  It  is 
not  employed  in  cattle  medicine,  but  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  in  some  nervous  conditions  of  the  horse  it  might 
prove  valuable  as  an  antispasmodic  and  nervino-alterative. 


POISONING  OF  A  HORSE  BY  THE  CELASTRUS 

SCANDENS. 

By  A.  J.  Murray,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  1869,  I  was  called  on  by  Mr. 
McLennan,  who  lives  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of  this 
city,  to  examine  a  bay  horse.  The  animal  appeared  dull  and 
depressed,  the  head  was  held  in  a  drooping  position,  and  when 
walked  he  moved  very  sluggishly.  He  had  no  appetite,  and 
the  respiration  was  a  good  deal  quicker  than  natural ;  but  on 
auscultating  the  chest  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  disease  of 
the  lungs. 

The  horse  was  perfectly  well  on  the  previous  day,  when 
he  was  driven  into  the  city  and  back  again,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  anything  either  in 
the  feeding  or  work  which  would  account  for  his  illness.  I 
was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  symptoms  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  something  that  the  horse  had  eaten ;  but  on  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  oats  and  hay  I  failed  to  detect  anything  unusual. 
Mr.  McLennan,  however,  remembered  that  on  the  previous 
day  he  had  stopped  for  some  time  by  the  side  of  a  fence  on 
the  road,  and  that  during  the  halt  the  horse  ate  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  a  climbing  plant  which  grew  by  the  road 
side. 

On  going  with  Mr.  McLennan  to  the  place  I  examined 
the  plant,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  Celastrus  scandens,  or 
climbing  staff  bitter-sweet,  which  in  this  part  of  the  States 
is  commonly  known  by  the  rather  suggestive  title  of  “  The 
Poison  Vine.”  In  a  work  on  botany  which  I  afterwards 
consulted  it  is  described  as  possessing  narcotic,  emetic,  and 
diaphoretic  properties. 

The  case  was  treated  by  purgatives  and  stimulants,  and 
the  horse  recovered  completely  in  two  or  three  days. 

*  !3ee  Pereira’s  ‘  Materia  Medica,’  p.  1587. 
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INOCULATION  OF  A  MAN  WITH  THE  PURU¬ 
LENT  DISCHARGE  FROM  AN  ABSCESS. 

By  the  Same. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1872,  I  was  called  on  by  Mr. 
Dwyer,  of  Hamtramek,  to  examine  a  bay  horse  between  five 
and  six  years  old,  which  was  suffering  from  “  distemper.” 
The  horse  had  a  purulent  nasal  discharge  and  a  swelling  of 
the  submaxillary  glands,  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  an 
abscess.  A  poultice  was  applied  to  the  swollen  glands,  and 
on  the  9th  a  considerable  quantity  of  healthy  looking  pus 
was  given  an  exit  to  by  the  use  of  the  lancet.  The  discharge 
continued  to  flow  from  the  orifice  for  some  days,  but  gradually 
diminished  in  quantity  until  it  ceased,  the  horse  being 
under  treatment  until  the  26th  of  August.  The  only  other 
symptom  in  the  case  worthy  of  remark  was  that  several  times 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  an  eruption  appeared 
on  the  neck,  body,  and  legs,  which  did  not,  however,  last 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  exudation  causing  these 
little  swellings  was  confined  to  the  deep  layer  of  the  skin, 
as,  after  they  faded  away,  they  left  no  effects  behind.  This 
eruption  appeared  and  disappeared  three  or  four  times 
during  the  treatment  of  the  case.  There  was  very  little 
nervous  prostration,  and  the  horse  ate  well. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection  he  was  treated  by 
giving  small  doses  of  Sp.  H3th.  Nit.,  with  camphor,  but  in 
the  later  stages  that  treatment  was  abandoned,  and  small 
doses  of  Tod.  Potass,  were  given  several  times  a  day.  The 
horse  recovered  completely.  During  his  illness  he  was 
looked  after  by  a  German  named  P.  Nilsson,  a  man  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  strong,  robust  appearance.  On 
Sunday,  the  11th  August,  Nilsson,  who  had  a  scratch  on 
his  thumb,  which  he  had  received  while  engaged  in  lifting 
some  bricks,  dressed  the  horse’s  throat,  which  was  still 
discharging  pus,  and  was  not  careful  enough  afterwards  to 
wash  his  hands. 

On  Monday  his  thumb  smarted  considerably,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  pain  extended  along  the  arm  to  the  shoulder ; 
he  also  suffered  severely  from  headache  and  nausea,  and  had 
no  appetite. 

On  Wednesday  the  above  symptoms  were  aggravated,  and 
the  pains  extended  to  the  neck  and  jaw;  he  also  suffered 
from  vomiting. 

Having  seen  Nilsson  after  those  symptoms  had  developed. 
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I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  had  been  inoculated  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  horse,  and  advised  him  to  consult  a  physician 
without  delay.  He  called  on  Dr.  Farrand,  of  Detroit,  from 
whose  partner  I  learned  a  general  outline  of  the  treatment 
which  was  adopted,  and  which,  I  presume,  may  possess  some 
interest  for  veterinary  surgeons.  He  was  directed  to  keep 
his  hand  in  water,  as  hot  as  he  could  bear,  for  several  hours, 
after  which  the  sore  was  covered  with  carbolic-acid  putty ; 
he  also  took  iodide  of  potassium  day  by  day.  Under  this 
treatment  he  recovered  in  about  a  week’s  time,  and  was  able 
to  resume  his  usual  avocations. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CASES  OF  HYDROTHORAX, 
•  IN  WHICH  SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  DISEASE 
ARE  NOT  MARKED  UNTIL  APPROACHING 
DEATH. 

By  R.  Spooner  Hart,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Calcutta. 

On  reference  to  the  February  number  of  the  Veterinarian , 
I  find  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Broad  records  two  cases  of  hydrothorax 
in  which  the  effusion  took  place  without  attracting  attention, 
the  animals  continuing  in  work  until  the  last.  I  can  add  to 
the  above,  three  similar  cases  which  have  passed  under  my 
observation,  the  horses  continuing  in  work  and  reported  to  be 
feeding  well.  I  recall  one  case  in  particular  in  which  I  made  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  horse  that  had  died  suddenly. 
The  horse  was  in  daily  use,  and  on  returning  one  evening  was 
taken  out  of  the  shafts  and  led  to  its  stall,  but  before  the 
harness  could  be  removed  he  fell  and  expired.  On  dis¬ 
secting  the  thorax  and  finding  pleuritic  lesions  I  reprimanded 
the  stable  superintendent,  for  I  thought  that  the  horse’s 
remaining  at  work  and  dying  in  harness  as  related  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  excite  disapprobation.  The  superintendent  assured 
me  that  the  horse  was  feeding  and  showed  no  signs  of  ill 
health  on  leaving  the  stable  in  the  morning.  Whether  that 
was  so  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  the  sudden  death  of  a  horse 
under  similar  circumstances  would  induce  many  grooms 
to  make  such  a  statement  to  protect  and  shield  themselves 
from  blame.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  practice  we 
meet  with  instances  of  our  patients  continuing  in  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  chest.  We  are  aware  that 
hydrothorax  may  take  place  without  causing  any  visible  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  respiratory  movements,  but  that  the  subjects 
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of  it  should  continue  to  feed  and  exhibit  no  signs  of  deranged 
health,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  even  an  ordinary 
good  attendant,  is  surely  questionable.  I  quite  concur  with 
the  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Broad,  “that  horses  occasionally 
do  their  ordinary  work  and  consume  their  ordinary  food 
whilst  labouring  under  an  extraordinary  amount  of  disease.  I 
have  never  seen  the  truth  of  this  remark  more  frequently  con¬ 
firmed  than  in  Calcutta.  I  have  no  desire  or  heart  to  relate 
the  many  harrowing  acts  of  cruelty  which  I  have  witnessed 
here  in  the  working  of  poor  horses,  ponies  and  bullocks, 
which  have  been  in  too  many  instances  but  little  less  than 
pitiable  objects  of  disease.  Is  it  not  more  than  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cause  your  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part,  and 
make  your  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres,  to  witness 
horses  working  whilst  suffering  from  tetanus,  and  this  I  can 
assure  the  reader  is  no  uncommon  sight  ?  My  brother  pro¬ 
fessionals  at  home  may  be  inclined  to  discredit  this  statement, 
until  told  that  tetanus  is  not  so  rare  a  disease  here  as  in 
England. 


POLL  EVIL. 

By  Harry  Olyer,  M.K.C.V.S.,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 

To  be  called  to  treat  an  old-standing  case  of  poll  evil  is 
never  agreeable,  generally  troublesome,  and  sometimes  un¬ 
satisfactory,  from  the  length  of  time  that  deep-seated  sinuses 
take  to  heal,  and  the  low  organisation  of  parts  occasionally 
implicated. 

In  some  rural  districts  the  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  is 
but  rarely  consulted  in  such  cases,  the  opinion  being  preva¬ 
lent  that  they  cannot  cope  with  them ;  while  almost  every 
neighbourhood  has  its  wiseacre,  in  the  shape  of  a  blacksmith 
or  cow-leech,  who  is  provided  with  the  “  wonderful  receipt,” 
and  who,  you  are  told,  often  effects  the  cure  by  one  dressing. 

This  barbarous  treatment  generally  consists  in  forcing  a 
red-hot  iron  through  the  muscles  of  the  poll,  placing  arsenic 
or  some  other  powerful  caustic  in  the  opening,  plugging  up 
the  orifice,  and  allowing  an  extensive  slough  to  eradicate  the 
sinuses.  Is  not  this  cruelty  to  animals,  and  equally  worthy 
of  the  Legislature  as  the  pet  vivisection  ? 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  a  case  of  poll  evil  in  this 
district  by  a  gentleman  who  once  had  a  horse  treated  in  the 
manner  stated,  and  the  pain  produced  was  so  great  that 
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he  said  he  could  never  subject  another  to  it.  He  seemed 
rather  surprised,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  to  learn  that  the 
disease  was  amenable  to  rational  treatment.  This  case  having 
proved  successful,  I  am  now  rarely  without  one,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  many  the  patients  often  recover  without  having 
stiff  necks. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  text,  as  I  proposed  only  to 
give  you  a  short  history  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  case 
of  “  poll  evil”  that  came  under  my  notice  a  little  time  since. 

On  the  21st  November,  1876,  Mr.  W.  Smith  sent  to  his 
father’s  house  (about  a  mile  from  here),  for  my  treatment, 
a  seven-year  old  grey  cart  gelding,  with  “poll  evil,” 
which  I  was  informed  had  been  under  treatment  for  some 
months. 

On  examination,  I  found  an  opening  on  the  near  side  of 
the  poll,  from  which  there  was  a  most  copious  discharge  of 
pus,  which  was  scarcely  as  fetid  as  usual.  I  enlarged  the 
opening  so  as  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and 
promised  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  casting  the  animal  and 
operating  on  him.  This  I  did  on  the  30th  ;  and,  when  he  was 
properly  secured,  I  (with  a  ferule-pointed  bistoury)  laid  the 
parts  well  open  anteriorly,  but  could  not  find  any  opening 
leading  to  the  other  side  of  the  neck.  I  then  made  a  bold 
incision  backwards,  and  to  my  surprise  pus  literally  poured 
out  of  the  wound,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  had  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  to  deal  with ;  for  on  introducing 
a  whalebone  probe,  nearly  two  feet  long,  I  did  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity.  I  at  once  decided  to  cut  through  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  on  to  the  end  of  the  probe.  This  I  did 
just  in  front  of  the  shoulder  and  superior  to  the  vertebra. 
On  reaching  the  ligamentum  nuchm  I  found  that  the  pus  had 
made  a  space  between  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  the  muscles 
of  one  side  of  the  neck,  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
probe.  I  then  extracted  with  my  fingers  inspissated  pus  of 
a  cheesy  consistency,  sufficient  to  fill  a  pint  measure.  After 
this  I  thoroughly  syringed  with  warm  water,  and  then  with 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  passed  a  seton 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  sinus.  The  operation 
complete,  my  patient  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  parts  simply 
kept  clean,  and  dressed  with  Ung.  Acidi  Carbolici.  The 
discharge  after  a  few  days  became  laudable,  and  the  parts 
put  on  a  healthy  appearance. 

On  December  15th  (about  a  fortnight  after)  I  again  cast 
the  horse,  removed  the  seton,  enlarged  the  dependent 
orifice,  which  had  partially  grown  up  ;  again  injected  a  dilute 
solution  of  Zinci  Chlor.,  and  left  a  similar  injection  to  be 
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used  every  day.  Another  fortnight  saw  my  patient  perfectly 
recovered. 

Feeling  that  such  a  case  as  this  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
I  thought  I  would  send  you  a  report  ,of  it,  as  it  might  be 
interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Veterinarian,  and 
it  is  also,  I  think,  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  “  vivisection  55 
over  the  more  painful  caustic  treatment ;  for  if  such  an 
agent  had  been  introduced  in  this  case,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  might  have  been  the  result ;  probably  death. 


Pathological  Contributions. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Since  the  date  of  issue  of  our  last  number  several  out¬ 
breaks  of  cattle  plague  have  occurred  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  No  new  cases  have  been 
reported  from  Essex  or  Lincolnshire,  and  the  disease  in  these 
places  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  extinct.  The  last 
cases  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Essex  and  in 
Lincolnshire  on  March  6th  and  9th  respectively.  In  Hull  the 
last  case  occurred  in  North  Street,  in  a  dairy  of  eight  cows, 
on  March  22nd,  and  the  authorities  of  the  borough  consider 
that  the  disease  has  been  effectually  suppressed. 

In  the  metropolis  the  following  cases  have  been  reported  : 
On  March  20th  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  a  dairy  of 
thirty-five  cows  in  Whitechapel ;  on  March  26th,  in  a  dairy 
of  thirty-one  cows  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  ;  on  March  27th,  in  a 
dairy  of  sixteen  cows  at  Poplar;  on  the  same  day,  in  a  dairy 
of  thirteen  cows  in  St.  George’s-in-the-East ;  on  March 
31st,  in  a  dairy  of  fourteen  cows  in  Poplar;  on  April  3rd, 
in  a  dairy  of  sixty-six  cows  in  St.  George’s-in-the-East;  on 
April  10th,  in  a  dairy  of  ten  cows  in  Shadwell ;  on  April 
21st,  in  a  dairy  of  fourteen  cows  in  Ledbury  Hoad. 

In  Middlesex,  cattle  plague  was  detected  on  April  7th,  in 
a  dairy  of  157  cows  at  Manor  Farm,  Willesden;  and  in  the 
same  locality  another  outbreak  occurred  on  April  17th, 
when  a  cow  and  two  calves  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
the  disease  ;  on  April  20th,  among  fifty  animals,  one  of 
which  had  died  of  the  disease  before  the  inspector  arrived  ; 
and  on  April  23rd,  among  a  herd  of  sixty-seven  animals,  one  of 
which  died  a  few  hours  after  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  had  been  given  by  the  owner. 
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On  April  24th  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred  on  a 
farm  at  Kilburn  in  a  herd  of  150  cattle. 

On  April  25th  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  a  shed  in 
Ledbury  Mews  among  thirty-eight  cows. 

Germany  is  reported  to  be  free  from  cattle  plague,  no  case 
having  occurred  since  March  12th,  1877. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Foot-and-Mouth  disease  has  been  reported  to  exist  in 
the  following  counties  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland : — 
Cambridge,  Chester,  Dorset,  Durham,  Essex,  Flint,  Hants, 
Herts,  Hunts,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Isle  of  Ely, 
Montgomery,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northumberland, 
Oxford,  Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Wilts,  Wor¬ 
cester,  York,  East  Hiding ;  ditto,  North  Hiding ;  ditto, 
West  Riding;  Aberdeen,  Elgin  or  Moray,  Haddington, 
Perth. 

According  to  the  returns  which  have  been  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  there  were  during  March  179 
fresh  outbreaks  in  England,  and  four  in  Scotland.  In 
England  the  animals  attacked  are  estimated  at  2883,  and  in 
Scotland  seventy-four.  ,A  few  animals  affected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  have  been  landed  from  Ireland. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 

ACT,  1869. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  March,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 
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SHOCKING  DEATH  FROM  HYDROPHOBIA  AT 

HARTLEPOOL. 

A  fatal  case  of  this  terrible  disease  has  just  occurred  at 
Hartlepool ;  a  young  man,  about  18  years  of  age,  named 
Joseph  Eckerman,  having  died  from  its  effects  on  Thursday 
morning,  April  5th.  As  far  back  as  three  years  ago  Ecker¬ 
man  was  bitten  by  a  terrier  dog,  but  the  wound  never  pro¬ 
perly  healed,  owing  to  scorbutic  affection.  Some  six  weeks 
since  he  permitted  a  dog,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  to  lick 
the  still  open  wound  on  his  hand ;  and  within  a  week  the 
animal  in  question  showed  such  peculiar  symptoms,  and 
snapped  at  several  persons,  that  it  was  decided  to  drown  it. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  manifested  themselves  on 
April  3rd,  and  so  seriously  increased  that  Dr.  Moore  was  called 
in  on  the  same  day,  when  he  at  once  pronounced  it  a  case  of 
hydrophobia.  In  the  course  of  next  day  Mr.  Moore  was 
accompanied  on  his  visit  by  Drs.  Morrison,  Gourley,  and 
Rawlings,  and  in  ,their0  presence  a  severe  paroxysm  inter¬ 
vened,  during  which  efforts  were  made  to  give  the  sufferer 
chloroform,  but  without  success.  He  displayed  an  intense 
horror  of  water,  and  the  mere  mention  of  it  appeared  to 
send  a  thrill  of  agony  through  his  frame.  He  even  de¬ 
clared  he  could  smell  it.  At  times  he  was  quite  sensible,  and 
spoke  in  a  rational  manner,  but  the  unnatural  dread  of  water, 
and  in  fact  liquids  of  every  description,  never  left  him, 
although  he  was  apparently  suffering  intense  agony  from 
thirst.  In  one  of  his  calm  moments  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  him  to  take  water,  and  for  this  purpose  his  eyes  and 
nostrils  were  forcibly  closed  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  water  was 
brought  into  the  room  he  struggled  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  and  crouched  down  in  a  corner  of  the  bed,  uttering 
most  peculiar  and  distressing  sounds.  Up  to  Wednesday 
evening  he  had  frequent  lucid  intervals,  in  one  of  which  an 
opiate  was  successfully  administered,  but  during  the  night 
the  paroxysms  became  more  violent  and  frequent,  until  death 
terminated  his  sufferings  about  five  o’clock  on  Thursday 
morning. —  South  Durham  Herald ,  April  7th. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 


Note  on  Gastrodiscus. — In  the  previous  number  of 
this  Journal  I  have,  by  inadvertence,  placed  this  genus  in 
the  sub-class  Anenterelmintha  instead  of  putting  it  under 
the  solid  or  parenchymatous  division  Gf  worms  {Ccdelmintha, 
Owen).  I  did  not  notice  this  error  until  it  was  too  late  to 
correct  it.  On  further  consideration  1  think  that  these 
polycotyloid  trematode  genera  may  be  fairly  separated  into 
a  distinct  family  by  themselves.  Thus,  the  Trematoda  (or 
second  order  of  Sterelminths  in  my  system  of  classification) 
will  embrace  the  Monostomida ,  Distomidce ,  Tristomidce,  Poly- 
stomida ,  Polycotylida  and  Gyrodactylidac.  The  Polycotylidae 
include  the  genera  Notocotylus,  Aspidocotylus  and  Gastrodiscus . 
Whilst  the  two  last-named  genera  have  the  supplementary 
suckers  on  the  ventral  surface,  Notocotylus  has  them  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  In  Aspidocotylus  the  ventral  sucking  disk  is 
convex  or  shield-like.  Hence  Diesing's  nomenclature.  In 
Gastrodiscus  it  is  concave.  In  connection  with  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  Sonsino's  fluke  I  may  add  that  at  the  time  they 
were  drawn  I  had  not  detected  the  position  of  the  sexual 
orifices  and  papilla;  consequently,  although  correctly  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  description  of  the  worm,  they  were  omitted  in 
the  figures. — T.  S.  Cobbold. 

Accidental  Poisoning  of  Horses. — A  singular  case 
of  accidental  poisoning  of  horses  has  occurred  at  Aller,  near 
Bridgewater,  where  Mr.  James  Hill  has  lost  four  out  of  five 
animals  by  the  administration  of  some  sheep-dipping  pre¬ 
paration  in  mistake  for  some  worm  medicine.  All  four  horses 
died  within  a  few  hours. 

Painting  Heads  of  White-faced  Sheep. — For  some 
time  past  the  carcases  supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the 
Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union  have  been  sent  in  with  the 
heads  on,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  mutton  was  Southdown. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  Cress- 
well  (medical  officer)  produced  the  head  of  a  sheep,  stating 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  suspicious  appearance,  it  was 
washed  with  some  soap  and  water,  when  it  was  found  that  it 
had  been  painted  to  give  it  the  semblance  of  a  Southdown. 
Canon  Erskine  Clarke  (the  chairman)  and  several  members 
expressed  themselves  strongly  at  the  imposition,  and  decided 
that  the  butcher  should  appear  before  the  board  at  the  next 
meeting. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — ClCERO, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Under  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
repression  of  cattle  plague  the  disease  has  lingered  in  an 
area  of  limited  dimension ;  but  the  latest  reports  indicate 
that  we  have  not  succeeded  in  stamping  it  out.  Germany, 
with  full  powers,  complete  organization,  and  supreme  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  has  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  which  had  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  almost  before  it  was  discovered.  The 
admiration  which  we  in  this  country  express  of  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  Imperial  executive  is  vitiated,  however,  by 
a  slight  tinge  of  the  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
observing  the  gleam  of  amused  surprise  which  passes  over 
the  face  of  the  listener  who  quietly  receives  the  account  of 
the  plan  which  is  adopted  in  Germany  for  the  extinction  of 
cattle  plague.  The  imprisonment  of  individuals  in  an  in¬ 
fected  district,  the  stoppage  of  meetings  for  educational,  fes¬ 
tive,  and  even  religious  purposes,  the  interference  with  all 
ordinary  and  even  railway  traffic, and  the  innumerable  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  normal  state  of  commerce,  are  all  necessary,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  effectual  repression  of  the  disease ;  and 
yet  we  in  this  free  country  think  of  them  much  in  the  same 
light  as  we  regard  a  tale  in  the  f  Arabian  Nights.’  “  If  all 
this  is  necessary  to  stamp  out  cattle  plague,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  cattle,”  is  the  unexpressed  view  of  most  people 
who  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  Germans  are,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
least  likely  to  indulge  in  romantic  flights  in  reference  to  the 
sternly  practical  matter  of  cattle  plague,  and  probably  enjoy 
as  little  as  we  do  the  idea  of  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  individual.  • 

In  the  valuable  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Burdon-San- 
derson,  which  we  quote  from  the  British  Medical  Journal , 
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the  essential  difficulties  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
effective  adoption  of  the  stamping-out  system  in  this  country 
are  clearly  stated.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  those  state¬ 
ments  beyond  the  remark  that  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson’s  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  in  part  anticipated. 

The  central  authority,  on  April  16th,  assumed  the 
functions  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  metropolitan  police 
district,  so  far  as  those  functions  relate  to  cattle  plague.  A 
staff  of  inspectors  was  appointed,  and  in  dealing  with  the  out¬ 
breaks  which  have  since  occurred  the  action  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  energetic ;  but  we  are  apprehensive  that,  to  adopt 
Dr.  Sanderson’s  phrase,  “  money  and  power”  will  both  be 
required  before  we  are  finally  rid  of  the  disease. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Professor  Burdon-Sanderson,  Director  of  the  Brown 
Institute  for  Animals,  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  —  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  at  which  the  present  alarming  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  was  under  discussion,  Professor  Brown,  the  energetic 
and  able  head  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  gave  some  very  interesting  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  the  metropolis,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  circumstances  which  related  to  its  recent  extension 
beyond  the  metropolitan  area.  With  reference  to  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  the  information  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  rather  alarming  statement  that,  notwithstanding  that 
the  measures  which  are  required  for  arresting  the  spread  of 
cattle  plague  are  perfectly  well  known,  the  steps  at  present 
being  taken  for  carrying  them  into  effect  are  avowedly 
inadequate.  In  the  great  outbreak  of  1866,  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  was,  as  every  one  remembers,  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  mode  in  which  the  contagium 
of  cattle  plague  spreads.  It  was  then  shown,  by  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  evidence,  that  cattle  plague  is  the  most 
communicable  of  known  epizootics,  and  particularly  that  its 
virus  can  be  conveyed,  not  only  by  diseased  bovine  animals, 
but  by  healthy  animals  of  other  kinds  ( e.g .  dogs),  by  persons, 
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by  manure,  by  milk-cans,  and,  in  short,  by  all  those  agencies 
which  in  the  case  of  other  contagia  are  known  to  favour  the 
distribution  far  and  wide  of  those  virulent  particles  of  which 
the  material  of  contagium  consists.  Considering  that  in 
cattle  plague  every  part  and  every  product  of  a  diseased 
animal  is  virulent,  and  is  evidently  capable  of  retaining  its 
virulence  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  removed  or  dis¬ 
charged  from  its  living  source,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
as  Professor  Brown  told  the  Committee,  the  disease  is  just 
as  capable  of  spreading  by  the  various  modes  of  Cf  mediate 
contagion  ”  as  by  direct  intercourse  of  diseased  with  healthy 
animals.  The  history  of  the  present  outbreak  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  is  simple.  In  the  middle  of  January  a  cargo  of 
infected  animals  was  landed  at  Deptford.  With  the  utmost 
promptitude,  the  Veterinary  Department  took  measures  for 
their  immediate  destruction,  but  unfortunately  they  pos¬ 
sessed  no  power  of  preventing  the  persons  who  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  animals  from  carrying  the  infective  material 
to  their  homes.  The  result  turned  out  as  was  at  the  time 
predicted — the  neighbouring  district  of  the  metropolis  became 
dotted  with  foci  of  contagion.  If  even  then  powers  had 
existed  for  the  purpose,  the  epizootic  might  have  been 
readily  extinguished  by  enforcing  the  well-understood  and 
perfectly  practicable  rules  which  are  laid  down  in  every 
treatise  on  veterinary  police.  This  was  not  done,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  exists  in  this  country  no  machinery 
for  the  purpose.  What  was  wanted  was,  that  each  focus 
should  be  surrounded  by  an  efficient  cordon  ;  that  every  dis¬ 
eased  animal,  and  every  animal  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  a  diseased  animal,  should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and 
that  every  article  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  infected 
animals  should  be  also  either  destroyed  or  disinfected.  Mea¬ 
sures  of  this  kind  were  not  carried  out  then,  and  are  not 
being  carried  out  now.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  epi¬ 
zootic  has  not  only  already  destroyed  a  large  value  of  cattle, 
but  that  it  has  assumed  such  unmanageable  proportions,  that 
the  most  indifferent  must  admit  that  there  is  cause  for 
alarm.  An  emergency  like  the  present  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  the  local  authorities.  Even  if  the  necessary  powers  were 
entrusted  to  them,  they  could  not  use  them  effectually. 
Every  one  who,  like  myself,  has  had  large  experience  in  the 
administration  of  sanitary  laws  by  such  bodies,  must  be 
aware  that,  however  desirous  they  may  be  to  do  their  duty, 
they  cannot  carry  out  such  energetic  measures  of  prevention 
as  are  here  required  with  any  success.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the 
central  authority  that  we  must  look.  In  the  present  case. 
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the  central  authority  is  for  administrative  purposes  powerless  ; 
for  it  consists,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  Professor  Brown  and 
his  chief  inspector,  both  able  and  energetic  men,  but  not 
capable  of  being  in  a  hundred  places  at  the  same  moment. 
What  is  required  is,  that  the  Veterinary  Department  should 
be  reinforced  by  the  temporary  appointment  of  a  staff  of 
inspectors,  for  which  service  competent  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioners  could  be  readily  found,  and  that  it  should  be  armed 
with  adequate  powers  for  stamping  out  each  new  focus  as  it 
appears;  in  a  word,  two  things  are  wanted,  money  and  power. 
It  is  possible  that  neither  could  be  got  without  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament ;  if  so,  the  sooner  a  Bill  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose,  the  better  for  the  country. 


HYDATID  OF  THE  LUNG. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society,  Dr.  Green¬ 
field  related  a  case  which  was  cured  by  evacuation  of  the 
cyst  through  the  bronchi.  The  patient,  a  girl  aged  17, 
came  under  his  care  in  March,  1875,  suffering  from  pulmo¬ 
nary  symptoms  of  four  years’ standing,  for  which  she  had 
been  at  times  under  treatment,  the  symptoms  being  ascribed 
to  phthisis.  When  first  seen,  she  was  complaining  of  return 
of  cough,  expectoration  of  offensive  fluid,  and  pain  in  the 
right  side,  and  had  had  slight  haemoptysis.  The  expectora¬ 
tion  had  come  on  suddenly  four  days  previously.  The  physi¬ 
cal  signs  pointed  to  a  loculated  empyema  situated  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung,  which  had  formed  a  com¬ 
munication  with  a  bronchus.  There  were,  however,  none  of 
the  associated  symptoms  of  chronic  empyema.  Dr.  Green¬ 
field  proposed  to  perform  paracentesis ;  but,  before  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made,  the  patient, three  days  later,  had  a  sudden 
attack  of  cough,  followed  by  impending  suffocation,  and  then 
brought  up  a  large  piece  of  hydatid  membrane,  forming  an 
almost  complete  cyst,  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  then  a 
teaspoonful  of  blood.  She  continued  to  expectorate  pieces 
of  membrane  for  about  ten  days,  and  then  the  physical  signs 
of  a  large  cavity  in  the  region  of  the  angle  of  the  right 
scapula  appeared.  There  was  no  subsequent  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  and  the  physical  signs,  with  the  exception  of 
those  indicative  of  a  large  cavity,  entirely  disappeared,  the 
patient  making  a  rapid  recovery.  Since  that  time  until  lately 
the  patient  had  been  in  good  health,  but  the  signs  of  a  cavity 
had  persisted  in  a  gradually  narrowing  area,  corresponding 
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with  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
Recently  some  indications  of  fresh  enlargement  and  sur¬ 
rounding  inflammation  had  been  observed.  Dr.  Greenfield 
remarked  that,  though  the  occurrence  of  hydatid  cysts  in  the 
lungs  was  comparatively  rare,  and,  according  to  the  authorities, 
the  evacuation  and  cure  of  the  cyst  by  perforation  into  a 
bronchus  still  more  so,  the  number  of  cases  recorded  probably 
did  not  represent  the  relative  frequency  of  the  affection. 
The  diagnosis  between  hydatid  cysts  in  the  lung  itself  and 
in  the  liver  perforating  the  lung,  when  the  cyst  was  in  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  was  in  some  cases  a  matter  of 
difficulty ;  but  he  relied  upon  the  general  course  of  the 
symptoms,  the  position  of  the  cyst  as  indicated  by  the  physi¬ 
cal  signs,  and  especially  on  the  complete  evacuation  and 
absence  of  bile  staining  of  the  membrane.  By  an  analysis  of 
recorded  cases,  he  showed  that  hydatid  cysts  of  the  lung 
were  not  most  frequently  found  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
right  lung,  but  occurred  with  equal  frequency  in  the  upper 
lobes  and  in  the  left  lung.  The  prognosis,  after  complete 
evacuation  of  the  cyst,  was  generally  regarded  as  favorable, 
but  there  was  danger  of  the  presence  of  another  cyst,  the 
recurrence  of  inflammatory  changes  around  the  old  one,  and 
possibly  of  the  production  of  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  by  traction  of  the  contracting  cyst-wall  or  by  the  loss 
of  resistance  due  to  its  presence.  The  fact  that  there  were 
some  indications  of  the  possible  presence  of  another  cyst 
would  lead  him  to  watch  the  case  carefully,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  try  the  effect  of  exploratory  puncture. 

Dr.  Duffin  said  that  Dr.  Bird  of  Melbourne  had  recorded 
thirty  cases,  the  majority  of  which  occurred  in  the  right  lung, 
and  simulated  phthisis  at  the  early  stages.  The  disease,  in 
fact,  was  so  common  in  Australia  that  if,  in  a  supposed  case 
of  phthisis,  the  apices  of  the  lungs  were  found  to  be  free 
from  disease,  the  query  was  at  once  suggested  as  to  whether 
the  case  was  not  one  of  hydatid.  As  regards  the  symptoms 
of  hydatid  disease  of  the  lung,  the  dulness  over  the  tumour 
was  found  to  be  tolerably  sharply  defined,  and  generally  the 
upper  border  of  the  dull  space  was  semilunar-shaped,  whilst 
below  there  was  usually  a  margin  of  good  lung  between  the 
cyst  and  the  diaphragm.  Haemoptysis,  usually  of  pure  un¬ 
mixed  blood,  to  the  extent  of  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  in 
these  cases  was  very  common.  The  treatment  usually 
adopted  was  early  puncture  with  a  trocar  and  canula,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  fluid  for  testing.  Dr.  Bird  had  punc¬ 
tured  even  when  no  hydatid  was  present,  and  had  not 
produced  any  injury  to  the  lung.  He  prevented  the  cyst 
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from  breaking  into  a  bronchial  tube,  and  establishing  a 
communication  with  it.  This  treatment  was  as  safe  as 
puncture  of  the  liver. — Dr.  Cayley  thought  there  was  one 
reason  for  believing  the  hydatid  had  not  sprung  from  the 
liver,  viz.  the  fact  that  the  liver  was  never  found  to  be  en¬ 
larged.  He  himself  had  seen  three  cases  in  which  hydatids 
in  the  liver  had  escaped  by  the  lungs,  and  in  all  those  the 
liver  was  much  enlarged. — Dr.  Caddy  related  a  case,  narrated 
to  him  by  a  doctor  in  Rio  Janeiro.  It  was  a  case  of  hydatid, 
in  which  the  doctor  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall  and 
removed  the  hydatid.  The  patient  subsequently  was  doing 
well,  when  he  died  of  yellow  fever. — Dr.  Buzzard  had  also 
read  the  pamphlet  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bird  of  Melbourne.  He 
himself  had  seen  one  case  in  which  the  hydatid  of  the  liver  ul¬ 
cerated  through  into  the  lung  and  was  coughed  up,  and  passed 
into  the  stomach  and  was  vomited.  The  case  was  fatal.  In 
reference  to  the  question  of  early  puncture,  he  advocated  the 
use  of  a  strong  long  trocar,  of  extreme  fineness.  The  entrance 
of  air  by  the  side  of  the  trocar  must  be  avoided  ;  and  when 
the  fluid  in  the  cyst  began  to  flow,  the  mere  expansion  of 
the  lung  caused  the  fluid  to  flow  away  through  the  instrument. 
With  the  aspirator,  the  force  used  was  sufficient  occasionally 
to  dislocate  the  cyst. — Dr.  Coupland  said  that  Dr.  A.  W. 
Hearn  of  Paris,  in  a  pamphlet  published  last  year,  analysed 
many  cases.  He  was  led  to  do  this  by  having  a  case  before 
him  in  which  the  patient,  who  was  supposed  to  be  phthisical, 
died  from  suffocation  by  the  cysts.  He  advocated  galvano- 
puncture,  as  recommended  and  accomplished  by  Fagge  and 
Cooper  Forster,  in  hydatid  of  the  liver. — Dr.  Greenhow  said 
cases  of  hydatid  of  the  lung  were  very  rare  in  this  country. 
In  reference  to  the  membrane  expectorated,  he  thought  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  have  come  from  the  liver,  because  it  was 
not  stained.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  a  girl  who,  having- 
had  hydatid  of  the  liver  which  had  been  punctured,  and  who 
had  recovered,  returned  several  years  afterwards  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  supposed  phthisis.  She,  however,  spat  up  hydatid 
membrane,  had  haemoptysis,  and  again  recovered.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  hydatid  of  the  liver  was  almost  always  cured  if 
punctured  with  a  slight  trocar.  The  simple  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  when  its  own  fluid  was  evacuated,  seemed 
to  be  quite  enough  to  kill  the  creature.  But  the  girl  he  had 
mentioned  had  cysts  in  the  lung,  which  were  coughed  up 
many  years  afterwards.  If  in  the  future  the  symptoms  of 
limited  dulness,  of  the  sound  breathing  coming  quite  down 
to  it,  and  so  on  (as  has  been  detailed  in  Dr.  Bird’s  pamphlet), 
concurred  in  any  case  to  make  him  think  he  was  dealing 
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with  hydatid  of  the  lung,  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  tap 
the  cyst. — Mr.  Maunder  said  that,  as  the  physicians  who  had 
spoken  regarded  the  subject  under  consideration  as  a  rarity, 
and  as  he  had  come  there  to  be  confirmed  or  otherwise  in  his 
belief  concerning  the  cause  of  death  of  a  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  the  late  Dr.  Day-Goss,  he  would  occupy  their  time 
for  a  moment.  The  diagnosis  had  been  spoken  of  as  difficult ; 
but  after  listening  to  Dr.  Greenfield’s  very  exhaustive  paper, 
as  well  as  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Duffin,  he  felt  confident  that 
Dr.  Day-Goss  had  been  the  subject  of  hydatids  of  the  right 
lung.  He  detailed  the  symptoms  in  support  of  his  opinion; 
but,  as  Dr.  Day-Goss  had  died  two  hundred  miles  from 
London,  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination. — The  President  had  chanced,  six  years 
previously,  to  cut  out  a  hydatid  from  the  pleural  sac.  Upon 
removing  a  piece  of  it  carefully  through  the  opening  that  had 
been  made,  the  rest  of  it  rushed  out,  the  patient  made  an 
excellent  recovery,  and  was  now  well.  He  inquired  if  any 
good  explanation  of  the  haemoptysis  had  been  given.  Why, 
in  such  cases,  did  it  occur?  Was  there  any  statement  as  to 
the  comparative  frequency  of  hydatids  in  the  right  and  left 
lung  respectively  ?  This  would  be  interesting  in  respect  of 
the  supposed  origin  of  hydatids  in  the  right  lung  from  the 
liver. — Dr.  Duffin  said  that  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage 
was  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  cyst  itself, 
which  produced  stretching  of  the  lung  tissue.  The  haemor¬ 
rhage  was  pulmonary  rather  than  bronchial.  Dr.  Bird  did  not 
mention  that  the  hydatid  membranes,  coming  from  the  right 
lung,  were  more  pigmented  than  those  from  the  left  lung. — 
Dr.  Greenfield,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  a  copy  of  Dr.  Bird’s  pamphlet,  although  he  had  searched 
for  it.  These  cases  of  hydatids  in  the  lung  were  only 
common  in  Victoria,  not  in  Sydney  ;  whilst,  even  in  Victoria, 
hydatids  were  far  more  frequently  found  in  the  liver  than  the 
lung.  Although  he  himself  had  seen  several  cases,  during 
the  last  four  years,  of  hydatids  of  the  liver  breaking  through 
the  lung,  he  had  not  seen,  in  the  post-mortem  room,  a  case  of 
primary  hydatid  in  the  lung.  In  one  case  of  cyst  in  the 
liver  the  hydatid  pressed  up  the  diaphragm  and  right  lung  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  patient  died  of  want  of  breathing 
space ;  as  in  that  case,  the  liver  barely  extended  below  the 
ribs,  he  could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Cayley  that,  in  hydatid  of 
the  liver,  the  liver  was  always  to  be  felt  enlarged  below  the 
ribs.  In  another  case  of  hydatid,  supposed  to  be  an  empyema, 
the  cyst  had  burrowed  down  by  the  side  of  the  kidney,  and 
proved  rapidly  fatal.  Hydatids  of  the  liver  did  not  necessarily 
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depress  the  liver.  When  the  hydatid  was  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  organ,  it  pushed  the  liver  forward,  so  that  it  be¬ 
came  prominent.  As  regarded  the  colour  of  the  expecto¬ 
ration,  when  the  cyst  was  expectorated  from  the  liver  the 
membrane  was  bile-stained.  In  the  absence  of  a.  post-mortem 
examination  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  it 
was  probable  the  second  cyst  was  originally  in  the  lung  itself. 
In  a  case  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Peacock,  in  which  there  had 
been  previously  a  hydatid  in  the  abdomen,  and  which  was 
sent  into  hospital  for  supposed  phthisis,  accompanied  by  red 
streaked  sputa,  a  cyst  in  the  abdomen  was  discovered  and 
punctured,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Usually,  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  liver  cyst,  escaping  through  the  lung,  was  spat  up 
in  a  broken-down  condition.  As  regarded  the  use  of  the 
aspirator-needle,  or  the  trocar  and  canula,  Dr.  Stone  had 
described  the  tension  upon  the  wall  of  hydatid  and  other 
cysts  to  be  great,  and  quite  sufficient  to  force  the  liquid  from 
the  cysts  when  once  they  were  pierced.  In  any  other  case 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  hydatid  were  marked  he  would 
explore  at  once.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  members 
knew  of  cases  in  which  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
had  occurred  in  the  cavity  remaining  after  the  evacuation  of 
hydatids  of  the  lung. 


THE  EMILY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MAMMALIAN  EMBRYO. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Schafer,  of  University  College,  has  contributed 
a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  (No.  1 68)  ;  and  we  much  regret  that  our 
notice  of  it  has  been  so  long  “  crushed  out.”  The  paper  is 
upon  only  the  early  stages  of  development ;  but  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  subject  of  development  are  aware  how 
very  incomplete  is  our  actual  knowledge  on  these  points. 
Mr.  Schafer  noticed  these  ova  in  the  cornua  uteri  of  a  cat 
which  had  just  been  killed.  He  observed  five  swellings  in 
the  cornua ,  and  an  equal  number  of  corpora  lutei  in  the 
ovaries;  therefore  he  concluded  that  these  swellings  were 
ova.  So  removing  the  uterus,  and  placing  it  in  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  bichromate  of  potash,  he  proceeded  carefully  to  slit 
open  the  cornua  under  the  fluid  with  fine  scissors.  As  each 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  dilatations  was  reached,  a  minute, 
beautifully  clear,  vesicular  body  floated  out  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  liquid ;  there  was  no  sign  of  any  adhesion  to  the 
uterine  wall.  He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

“  The  vesicles  were  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  in  size  and 
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appearance,  and  a  description  of  any  one  of  them  will  serve 
for  all.  Their  shape  was  oval,  the  long  diameter  measuring 
about  \  inch,  the  short  about  T'T  inch,  and  the  outline  being 
perfectly  smooth  and  even.  Under  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope,  the  vesicle  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  bounded  by 
a  primitive  chorion  or  thinned-out  zona  pellucida.  No  trace 
of  villi  or  projections  of  any  sort  could  be  detected  on  its 
surface.  Besides  this  envelope,  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  was 
composed  of  what  appeared  a  simple  layer  of  flattened  poly¬ 
gonal  cells,  closely  lining  the  zona.  But  under  a  somewhat 
higher  power  a  stratum  of  more  deeply  lying  cells  could,  in 
some  parts  at  least,  be  detected  by  focussing ;  moreover,  a 
shadow  at  one  place,  midway  between  the  poles  of  the  oval, 
appeared  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  slight 
thickening  at  this  part,  although  a  well-defined  shaded  area 
was,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  visible. 

“  I  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  ‘  shadow  5  in  question,  or 
rather  the  thickening  to  which  it  was  probably  due,  would 
be  caused  by  the  first  beginnings  of  a  mesoblast  at  this  situa¬ 
tion.  But  nothing  more  could  be  made  out  in  the  fresh 
condition,  and  the  little  vesicles  (at  least  two  of  them,  for  the 
others  were  of  less  value  for  the  purpose  of  sections,  owing 
to  the  blastoderm  having  shrunk  away  at  various  places  from 
the  zona,  and  presenting  a  crumpled,  distorted  aspect)  were 
accordingly  hardened  in  the  usual  way  in  very  dilute  chromic 
acid,  stained  with  logwood  and  with  carmine  respectively, 
embedded  by  the  gum-process,*  with  the  object  of  filling  the 
cavity  and  thus  supporting  the  enclosing  parts  and  preserving 
them  in  their  natural  positions ;  and  finally  sections  were 
made  across  the  long  axis  of  the  oval,  and  were  mounted  in 
glycerine  and  examined. 

“  A  glance  at  the  sections  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  is  in  the  bilaminar  condition.  There 
exist  within  the  zona  pellucida,  or  primitive  chorion,  two 
distinct  layers,  the  section  of  each  forming  a  complete  circle ; 
the  whole  structure,  therefore,  included  by  the  zona  being 
formed  of  two  separate  vesicles,  one  within  the  other.  The 
outer  of  these  is  of  course  the  epiblast,  the  inner  doubtless 
representing  the  hypoblast ;  we  may  speak,  then,  of  an  epi- 
blastic  and  a  hypoblastic  vesicle.  In  none  of  the  sections 
was  there  any  trace  of  an  intermediate  layer  of  cells  or  meso¬ 
blast.  The  epiblast  closely  lines  the  zona  throughout ;  but 
the  hypoblastic  vesicle  is  considerably  smaller,  so  that  except 

#  A  bad  method  for  embryos  ;  but  I  was  at  the  time  ignorant  of  Klein- 
enberg’s  excellent  plan  for  effecting  the  same  object.  See  Forster  and 
Balfour,  ‘  Elements  of  Embryology/  p.  249. 
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at  one  part,  where  it  comes  into  closer  proximity  than  else¬ 
where  with  the  epiblast,  it  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
considerable  interval,  filled  in  the  fresh  condition  by  a  clear 
fluid.  This  fluid  would  seem  to  be  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  which  occupied  the  cavity  of  the  hypoblastic  vesicle,  for 
the  coagulum  produced  in  it  by  the  action  of  the  hardening 
liquid  has  a  much  more  granular  appearance  in  the  sections. 
Both  epiblast  and  hypoblast  throughout  almost  the  whole 
extent  are  composed  of  a  simple  layer  of  flattened  cells  joined 
edge  to  edge.  Most  of  the  epiblastic  cells  exhibit  in  a  high 
degree  a  condition  of  the  nucleus  which  is  frequently  met 
with  in  epithelial  cells  elsewhere — a  tendency,  namely,  to 
become  separated  into  a  clear  colourless  part,  and  a  highly 
refracting  and  usually  somewhat  irregular  body,  which 
readily  becomes  stained  by  the  usual  colouring  reagents.  This 
change  is  no  doubt  a  post-mortem  effect,  probably  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  reagents  employed.  The  hypoblastic 
cells  do  not  for  the  most  part  present  this  appearance ;  their 
nucleus  remains  large,  round,  and  clear ;  and  the  cell-sub¬ 
stance  does  not  become  stained  as  much  as  that  of  the  epi¬ 
blastic  cells. 

“  It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  epiblastic  and  hypo¬ 
blastic  vesicles  come  into  closer  proximity  at  one  part  of  the 
circumference  than  elsewhere;  even  here,  however,  they  do 
not  come  into  actual  contact.  At  this  place  they  are  no 
longer  formed,  as  elsewhere,  of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  but 
their  component  elements,  besides  being  rounder  in  shape  and 
smaller,  are  two  or  three  deep,  although  not  arranged  in  as 
many  different  strata.  Both  layers  are  in  consequence  some¬ 
what  thickened  just  here,  the  thickening  (which  is  most 
marked  in  the  epiblastic  vesicle)  extending  over  an  area  of 
about  inch  in  diameter  ;  not  sharply  defined,  however,  but 
gradually  shading  off  into  the  thin  part.  Both  epiblast  and 
hypoblast  are,  it  may  be  repeated,  perfectly  well  defined  and 
distinct  from  one  another  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  there  are 
no  cells  to  be  seen  which  do  not  clearly  belong  to  one  or  the 
other.  Moreover,  they  are  not  only  separated  by  a  small  but 
obvious  amount  of  the  granular  material  (coagulated  fluid) 
previously  mentioned,  but  there  is  in  addition  an  exquisitely 
fine  pellicle,  which  in  the  sections  appears  as  a  mere  line 
passing  over  and  forming  a  definite  boundary  to  the  upper 
(outer)  surface  of  the  hypoblast  at  the  thickened  area.  This 
membranous  pellicle,  for  which  I  would  venture  to  propose 
the  name  of  membrana  limitans  hyjioblastica ,  is,  as  made  out  in 
teased  preparations,  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  continues  so 
throughout  its  extent.  It  becomes  stained  slightly  by  car- 
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mine,  but  apparently  not  at  all  by  logwood,  and  is  probably 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cuticular  formation  produced  by  the 
hypoblastic  cells.  Whether  the  delicate  pellicle  may  extend 
around  the  whole  hypoblast  in  the  natural  condition,  1  am 
unable  to  say  ;  in  the  sections,  at  any  rate,  it  appears  to  ter¬ 
minate  towards  the  periphery  of  the  thickened  area,  and  to 
have  become  curled  somewhat  away  from  the  hypoblast. 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  a  similar  structure  has  yet  been 
noticed  in  the  early  blastoderm  of  any  animal ;  but  its  import¬ 
ance  in  this  case  in  bounding  the  hypoblast  is  evident. 
Indeed,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  membrane  in  question 
is  of  general  occurrence  in  the  mammalian  germ,  and  that 
the  first  appearance  of  the  mesoblastic  cells  occurs  external 
to  it,  as  from  its  proximity  to  the  hypoblast  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  film 
between  the  commencing  mesoblast  and  hypoblast  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  view  which  derives  the  former  from  cells  of 
the  epiblast,  as  against  that  which  would  assign  to  it  a  hypo¬ 
blastic  origin.” 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  M.  Schafer  finds 
that  Hensen  has  also  observed  this  structure. — Microscopical 
Journal. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  MILK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  North  British  branch  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  in  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  24th,  Dr.  Stephenson  Macadam  read  a 
paper  on  <c  The  Composition  of  Ewes'  Milk.”  He  stated  that, 
having  observed  the  extreme  richness  of  ewes’milk  over  that 
of  cows'  milk,  and  even  over  goats’  milk,  he  had  arranged 
for  a  series  of  trials  as  to  the  composition  of  ewes'  milk 
yielded  by  animals  fed  solely  on  good  natural  pasture,  and 
on  the  same  animals  after  being  fed  on  extra  diet,  including 
linseed  cake,  cotton  cake,  and  oats.  The  results  of  these 
experimental  trials  proved  the  extreme  richness  of  ewes' 
milk  over  cows'  and  goats’  milk.  Thus,  taking  the  total 
percentage  of  solids  by  weight  in  the  milk,  the  average  results 
were  as  follow  : — Town  dairy  cows'  milk,  12,27,  country  dairy 
cows'  milk,  12*77 ;  goats'  milk,  13*43  ;  ewes'  milk,  on  natural 
pasture,  18*73  ;  and  ewes'  milk  on  natural  pasture  with  ad¬ 
dition  of  feeding  stuffs,  20*11;  while  taking  the  fat  in  the 
solids,  the  town  dairy  cows'  milk  gave  2*38,  the  country 
dairy  cows'  milk  2*88,  goats'  milk  4*31,  ewes'  milk  on  natural 
pasture  6*77,  and  ewes'  milk  with  extra  feeding  8*27.  The 
general  results  of  these  experiments  proved,  first,  that  the 
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feeding  of  the  ewes  yielded  richer  milk,  though  the  gain  was 
not  very  great,  owing  doubtless  to  the  good  natural  pas¬ 
ture  ;  and,  second,  that  the  ewes'  milk,  taken  under  any 
circumstances  of  feeding,  was  of  much  richer  quality  than 
cows’  or  goats’  milk. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  ON  ATMOSPHERIC  GERMS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  held  on  Jan. 
19th,  the  weekly  discourse  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  on  “  A  Combat  with  an  Infective  Atmo¬ 
sphere.”  The  experiments  brought  forward  twelve  months 
ago,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  light-scattering  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  power  of  generating  life  in  putrescible  organic  so¬ 
lutions — owing  to  the  presence  of  living  germs  in  the  motes 
of  dust  diffused  through  ordinary  air — were  recalled  to  the 
audience,  the  main  subject  of  last  evening’s  lecture  being 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  same  line  of  research.  The 
series  of  experiments  now  brought  forward  were  commenced 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  had  been  continued  up  to  the 
present.  The  apparatus  employed  was  in  each  case  a 
modification  more  or  less  of  the  original  air-tight  chamber, 
in  which  tubes  containing  the  fluids  under  examination 
could  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  of  their  being  boiled  without 
disturbance  of  the  clear  air  in  the  chamber.  Considerable 
difficulties  had  been  experienced  on  the  attempted  repetition 
of  last  year’s  experiments.  Infusions  of  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
and  herrings,  such  as  had  previously  been  preserved  with 
ease  from  putrefaction  by  means  of  ordinary  precautions, 
and  which  yet  remained  intact,  putrefied  and  swarmed  with 
bacterial  life  almost  immediately  in  nearly  every  experiment 
started  this  winter — even  after  having  been  heated  beyond  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  and  confined  in  a  chamber  of  calcined 
air.  Infusions  of  melon,  cucumber,  beetroot,  and  turnip  had 
also  given  way  in  face  of  the  most  careful  precautions  that 
had  been  adopted  in  the  earlier  investigations.  Decompo¬ 
sition  had  taken  place  even  faster,  if  anything,  in  the 
(supposed)  moteless  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  than  in  the 
open  air,  to  the  considerable  astonishment  of  the  investigator. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  in  face  of  these  results,  did  not  he 
(Professor  Tyndall)  bow  down  and  acknowledge  them — 
inexplicable  as  they  first  appeared — as  proofs  of  the  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  generation  ?  Simply  because  he  had  found 
it  easier  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  own  methods  of  ex- 
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periment  than  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  all  his  past  re¬ 
searches.  He  therefore  set  to  work  to  redouble  his  precautions. 
In  place  of  the  open  pipette  with  which  he  had  previously 
introduced  his  liquids  into  the  enclosed  tubes,  he  made  use  of 
a  “separating  funnel,”  so  contrived  that  not  a  single  bubble 
of  the  outer  air  could  be  carried  with  the  liquid  into  the 
interior  of  the  chamber,  the  result  being  that  a  cucumber 
infusion  had  been  preserved  as  clear  as  crystal  for  six  or 
seven  weeks.  The  ready  inference  was  that  for  some  cause 
or  other,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Royal  Institution  laboratory 
possessed  infective  properties  from  which  it  had  been  com¬ 
paratively  free  the  previous  year,  and  which  rendered 
additional  care  necessary  in  order  to  bring  such  experiments 
to  a  successful  issue.  Now  it  had  been  shown  that  infusions 
of  hay  treated  similarly,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  pre¬ 
cautions,  sometimes  readily  decomposed  and  at  other  times 
remained  intact ;  and  it  had  been  clearly  proved  that  these 
discrepant  results  were  attributable  to  the  relative  ages  of 
the  hay  acted  upon.  Hay  mown  in  1856  had  proved  most 
refractory,  while  that  mown  in  1875  was  sterilised  with  the 
greatest  ease.  "He  attributed  this  difference  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  organic  germs  by  induration  and  desiccation  in 
the  older  samples.  Now,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  old  insti¬ 
tution  they  had  been  carrying  on  experiments  with  all  kinds 
of  hay,  old  and  new,  and  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
by  means  of  this  hay  the  atmosphere  had  become  so  con¬ 
taminated  with  organic  germs  that  even  the  trace  that,  in  the 
old  method  of  introducing  the  solutions  into  the  tubes,  found 
its  way  into  the  chamber  was  sufficient,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  to 
entirely  vitiate  the  results.  To  corroborate  his  opinion  as  to 
the  infective  nature  of  the  present  atmosphere  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  he  had  obtained  from  Dr.  Hooker  permission  to  carry 
out  a  fresh  series  of  experiments  in  the  new  laboratory  at 
Kew.  He  had  had  fresh  chambers  prepared  with  every 
possible  precaution,  and  had  set  to  work  with  a  series  of 
most  putrescible  vegetable  infusions,  and  he  was  happy  to 
say  that,  except  in  one  tube,  they  were  still  perfectly  clear. 
In  the  case  of  the  one  failure,  the  cause  was  traced  to  a  pin¬ 
hole  in  one  side  of  the  chamber.  When  he  referred  to  the 
infective  state  of  the  atmosphere  around  him  he  did  not  wish 
to  alarm  his  audience,  as  the  infection  was  not  of  a  nature 
injurious  to  their  life  or  well-being.  It  was  interesting, 
however,  to  find  that  the  apparently  contradictory  phenomena 
produced  by  the  temporarily  vitiated  air  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  disappeared  in  Kew  Gardens,  where  Nature  assumed 
her  normal  mode  of  procedure. 
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COBBOLD  ON  BLIPS  MORTIS  AG  A  AS  A  HUMAN 

PARASITE. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  for  April  7th  records  the 
following  communication  from  Dr.  Cobbold : 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Horne,  of 
Barnsley,  I  am  possessed  of  a  living  specimen  of  the  larva 
of  this  somewhat  repulsive  coleopterous  insect,  commonly 
known  as  the  churchyard  beetle.  In  a  letter  accompanying 
the  specimen,  and  dated  February  3rd,  Mr.  Horne  says, 
“The  enclosed  was  this  morning  found  in  the  motions  of  a 
child  eleven  weeks  old.  As  it  is,  I  believe,  an  unusual  visitor 
in  a  child  so  young,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  you.  The  child  has  been  brought  up  with  cow's 
milk,  always  boiled."  On  receiving  the  maggot,  which  I 
at  once  recognised  as  referable  to  the  genus  Blaps,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Horne  requesting  him  to  make  inquiries  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  the  case  regarded  as  one 
of  parasitism.  Replying  to  me  on  the  6th,  he  writes,  “  I  have 
seen  the  mother  of  the  child  to-day,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  shake  the  evidence  that  the  larva  was  passed  from  the 
bowel.  The  people  have  no  garden,  and  they  feel  sure  that 
the  maggot  passed  into  the  napkin  with  the  motion.  Their 
washing  is  done  at  home,  and  dried  before  the  fire.  The 
child  is  apparently  getting  well  rapidly,  which  I  think 
strengthens  the  evidence." 

Mr.  Horne  having  been  apprised  of  my  desire  to  publish 
the  case,  he  was  good  enough,  in  a  subsequent  communication, 
to  mention  some  other  particulars.  Thus,  in  respect  of  the 
symptoms,  it  was  noticed  that  the  child  had  a  cough  soon 
after  birth,  and  for  five  weeks  previously  to  the  time  that  it 
came  under  his  professional  care  it  “  had  a  fit  once  a  week," 
apparently  convulsive  in  character,  as  the  face  was  said  to 
have  turned  blue  during  the  paroxysms.  “A  neighbour  says 
she  detected,  before  the  worm  came  away,  a  f  humming  or 
buzzing ?  about  an  inch  from  the  umbilicus  on  each  side, 
which  has  now  gone  away."  I  may  here  remark  that  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Horne  in  thinking  that  these  supposed  insect-like 
sounds  were  merely  due  to  flatus;  our  informant  probably 
using  the  term  “  buzzing  "  only  because  she  had  knowledge 
of  the  fact  of  an  insect  having  been  passed.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Horne  adds,  “The  child  has  never  had  any 
diarrhoea,  and  its  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  the  motions 
being  passed  in  small  round  pieces  like  little  marbles.  When 
I  first  saw  the  child,  it  had  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  with 
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frequent  sighing.  To-day  (the  8th)  the  child  seems  to  be 
getting  on  famously.”  In  an  earlier  letter,  Mr.  Horne 
informed  me  that  the  treatment  mainly  consisted  in  the 
administration  of  powders  containing  hydrargyrum  cum 
creta  and  rhubarb ;  and,  although  they  were  not  given  with 
the  view  of  expelling  the  parasite  ( the  presence  of  which 
was  of  course  not  so  much  as  suspected  ),  they  nevertheless 
had  acted  anthelmintically. 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  above  particulars  might  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  affording  sufficient  evidence  of  para¬ 
sitism,  or  of  having  caused  the  symptoms  in  question.  How¬ 
ever,  several  authentic  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  larvae 
of  j Blaps  having  now  been  placed  on  record,  it  is  clear  that, 
even  if  this  case  were  more  than  doubtfully  genuine,  it  would 
not  set  aside  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  other  and  otherwise 
similar  instances.  For  myself  no  doubt  remains  respecting 
the  parasitism  in  this  case;  Mr.  Hornets  opinion  and  my 
own  being  in  entire  agreement. 

In  my  general  treatise  on  the  Entozoa ,  I  have  briefly 
alluded  to  the  notorious  and  unquestionably  genuine  case  of 
Mary  Riordan,  who  not  only  passed  jper  anurn  upwards  of 
1200  larvae,  but  also  several  perfect  insects  belonging  to  this 
species.  I  have  likewise  referred  to  Hope’s  Catalogue, 
wherein  two  other  cases  are  given.  The  first-named  case 
was  reported  by  Pickells  and  Thomson,  with  the  valuable 
co-operation  of  the  well-known  Dublin  helminthologist  Dr. 
Bellingham.  One  of  the  other  authentic  cases,  in  which 
only  a  few  larvae  were  present,  was  recorded  by  Patterson  of 
Belfast,  and  the  third  by  Bateman.  I  may  mention  that  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hope’s  Catalogue  originally  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society ,  being  afterwrards 
published  in  the  pages  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette  (1837). 
Patterson’s  case  was  also,  I  believe,  first  communicated  to 
the  Entomological  Society.  I  mention  this  in  order  to  show 
the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  literature  of  this  department 
of  helminthology  (if  such  it  may  be  called),  and  also  in  the 
view  of  expressing  my  belief  that  several  other  recorded 
cases  might  be  found,  if  diligently  sought  for,  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  foreign  societies.  The  only  other  instance  that  I 
can  at  present  find  ready  to  hand  is  the  one  for  which  Sir  J. 
Rose  Cormack  is  responsible.  A  notice  of  this  case  appeared 
in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (1841). 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  maggot  gained  access  to 
the  child  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Riordan  the  mode  of  ingress  was  sufficiently 
explained.  The  Blapsidce,  as  a  family,  are  closely  allied  to 
l.  24 
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the  meal-worms,  and,  like  most  of  the  Tenebrionidce,  are  black 
and  foul-smelling  beetles,  frequenting  dark  and  damp  situa¬ 
tions,  from  which  they  retreat  only  at  night.  The  family 
comprises  numerous  species,  of  which  probably  not  more 
than  three  are  found  in  this  country.  They  are  abundant  in 
Africa,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  (according  to  Fabricius,  as 
quoted  by  Westwood,  Figuer,  and  other  entomologists)  the 
women  eat  filaps  sulcata  cooked  with  butter,  in  order  to  make 
them  grow  fat.  The  insects  are  also  employed  as  specifics 
against  ear-ache  and  the  bite  of  the  scorpion — a  method  of 
treatment  which  smacks  somewhat  of  the  principle  of 
similia  similibus  curantur ,  since  ear-ache,  amongst  the  super¬ 
stitious,  is  often  associated  with  the  notion  of  there  being 
maggots  within  the  meatus.  Moreover,  many  genuine 
cases  of  insect-larvae  within  the  external  auditory  passages 
have  been  published.  The  superstitious  notion  of  a  “charm” 
is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  all  domestic  theories  on  the 
subject  of  treatment.  In  Riordan’s  case,  as  Westwood 
observes,  when  epitomising  Pickells's  long  account,  the 
parasites  “probably  originated  in  an  absurd  and  superstitious 
practice,  which  she  had  for  some  time  followed,  of  drinking 
daily  for  a  certain  time  a  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  clay, 
taken  from  the  graves  of  two  Catholic  priests,  and  eating 
large  pieces  of  chalk.  One  of  these  beetles  was  immersed 
repeatedly  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  revived  after  remaining 
therein  all  night,  and  afterwards  lived  three  years.” 

The  intolerance  of  light  shown  by  the  perfect  insect  seems 
to  be  equally  shared  by  the  larva.  Of  this  fact  I  have  had 
repeated  evidence  by  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  living 
specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Horne.  Thus,  when,  on  February  5th, 
I  placed  the  maggot  on  the  surface  of  some  moist  mould 
(taken  from  a  fern-jar  and  put  in  a  tin  box),  scarcely  half  a 
minute  elapsed  before  it  commenced  to  bore  its  way  down¬ 
wards,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  all  but  the  tip  of  the  tail 
had  disappeared.  In  like  manner  when,  on  the  7th,  I  raised 
the  lid  of  the  box,  and  found  the  maggot  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  it  almost  instantly  proceeded  to  bury  itself.  In 
short,  under  similar  conditions,  its  conduct  is  invariably  the 
same ;  and,  whether  we  speak  of  it  as  a  larva  or  an  imago, 
this  insect  may  clearly  be  branded  as  “one  that  loveth  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light.3*  At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  wrath 
of  a  certain  society  established  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  I  occasionally,  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  poke 
up  my  filaps  mortisaga ,  when — judging  by  the  alacrity  it 
displays  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  escape — its  discomfiture,  not 
to  say  distress,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
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CATTLE  PLAGUE  REPORT  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Veteeinaby  Committee. 

The  Hon.  W.  Egerton ,  M.P.,  reported  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  that  the  Society  pay  the  veterinary  inspector’s 
professional  fee  for  visiting  Mr.  Marriage’s  herd  at  Chelmsford 
last  month.  The  Committee  recommended  the  payment  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Brown  Institution  of  the  second  moiety  of 
the  grant  of  £500  for  the  year  1876,  and  they  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  grant  of  £250  for  the  year  1877  he  paid  in  two 
instalments  of  £125  each,  in  June  and  in  December.  Dr.  Burdon- 
Sanderson  had  reported  that  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
relating  to  pleuro-pneumonia  at  the  Brown  Institution  had  been 
seriously  impeded  by  the  presence  and  prevalence  of  cattle 
plague  in  the  metropolis.  The  series  of  experiments  proposed  in 
his  report  of  December  last  had  been  nearly  completed,  so  that 
what  now  remained  to  be  done  is  to  subject  the  animals  of  which 
the  blood  and  tissues  had  been  impregnated  with  infective  liquids 
to  the  test  of  cohabitation  with  diseased  animals.  Means  will 
be  taken  for  this  testing  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  trials  must  be  deferred  until  the  decline  of  the  present 
outbreak  of  cattle  plague.  This  report  was  adopted. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Mr.  Wells  presented  the  following  report : 

Professor  Brown  had  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  on  March  6th,  twelve  outbreaks  of  cattle  plague 
had  been  reported  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  On  the 
day  of  the  meeting  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  a  dairy  of  eleven 
cows  in  North  Street,  Hull.  All  the  animals  were  slaughtered 
without  delay,  and  the  local  authority  declared  a  certain  district 
round  the  premises  an  infected  place. 

On  March  8th  an  outbreak  occurred  in  a  herd  of  twenty-four 
cattle  on  a  farm  at  Beelsby,  near  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire.  The 
inquiry  which  was  instituted  did  not  result  in  establishing  any 
connection  between  this  outbreak  and  the  centres  of  infection  at 
Hull,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  cattle  plague  poison 
was  in  some  indirect  way,  by  the  agency  of  persons  or  things 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  diseased  cattle,  conveyed 
from  Hull  to  Lincolnshire.  The  statement  which  was  made  that 
the  outbreak  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  bones  from  Germany 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  only  bones  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  premises  were  part  of  a  lot  which  had  been  on  the 
wharf  at  Grimsby  for  several  months,  and  they  came  originally 
from  Amsterdam. 
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On  March  12th  an  outbreak  occurred  in  Stepney,  in  a  large 
dairy  of  123  cattle.  The  owner  of  these  premises  had  suffered 
severely  in  the  former  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  the  metropolis 
in  1865-6-7,  and  had  consequently  taken  every  possible  precaution 
for  his  own  protection,  but  without  success.  As  soon  as  the 
disease  was  detected,  measures  wTere  at  once  adopted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arresting  its  spread  ;  the  premises  were  declared  infected, 
the  diseased  cattle  were  slaughtered,  and  also  all  those  that  were 
on  the  premises. 

On  March  20th  another  outbreak  occurred  in  a  dairy  of  thirty- 
five  cows  in  Whitechapel. 

On  March  22nd  another  outbreak  occurred  in  North  Street, 
Hull,  in  a  dairy  of  eight  cows.  These  premises  were  within  the 
infected  place  which  had  been  previously  declared  by  the  local 
authority. 

On  March  26th  another  outbreak  occurred  in  the  metropolis, 
at  a  distance  of  something  like  seven  miles  from  the  centre  of 
infection  in  the  east  of  London.  In  this  case  the  animals  among 
which  the  cattle  plague  appeared  were  in  a  shed  in  Goldhawk 
Hoad,  Shepherd’s  Bush.  All  the  animals,  thirty-one  in  number, 
were  slaughtered.  No  direct  connection  can  be  traced  between 
this  outbreak  and  the  disease  in  the  east  of  London,  but  it  was 
stated  at  the  time  that  a  person  who  inoculates  for  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  had  operated  some  time  previously  on  a  number  of 
the  animals,  and  the  disease,  when  first  detected,  was  confined  to 
the  animals  which  had  been  so  inoculated.  The  operator  denied 
having  been  in  contact  with  diseased  animals,  and  there  was  no 
positive  evidence  adduced  in  opposition  to  his  statement. 

On  March  27th  an  outbreak  occurred  at  Poplar  among  sixteen 
cattle.  On  the  same  day  another  outbreak  occurred  in  St. 
George’s  in  the  East,  among  thirteen  cattle. 

On  March  31st  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  a  cow-shed  at 
Poplar,  among  fourteen  cattle. 

On  April  3rd  another  outbreak  occurred  in  St.  George’s  in  the 
East,  among  sixty-six  cattle.  All  the  animals  in  one  shed  were 
slaughtered,  but  those  in  another  shed  on  the  same  premises, 
being,  it  was  alleged,  perfectly  isolated,  were  allowed  to  live.  It 
has  just  been  reported  that,  to  avert  the  risk  of  the  extension  of 
the  disease,  an  order  had  been  given  for  the  slaughter  of  all  those 
animals. 

On  April  7th  an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at  Willesden  was 
reported  to  the  Veterinary  Department,  and  the  chief  inspector 
was  immediately  instructed  to  make  an  inquiry.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  fifteen  animals  suffering  from  the  disease,  many  of  them 
in  the  advanced  stage.  These  animals  were  all  slaughtered 
and  buried  the  same  evening.  On  the  following  day  several 
other  animals  in  the  herd  were  found  to  be  affected,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  local  authority  of  Middlesex  on  Monday  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  entire  herd.  The  carcases 
of  the  healthy  cattle  will  be  removed,  but  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
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eased  animals,  together  with  the  hides  and  offal  of  the  healthy 
cattle,  will  be  buried  on  the  farm.  This  outbreak  of  cattle  plague 
is  presumably  connected  with  the  one  which  occurred  at  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush  on  March  26th,  but  no  direct  communication  between 
the  two  centres  has  been  traced.  In  none  of  these  cases  can 
satisfactory  evidence  be  obtained,  as  the  persons  who  could  give 
precise  information  prefer  for  obvious  reasons  to  remain  silent. 

On  April  7th  an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  occurred  in  a  dairy 
of  ten  cows  at  Shadwell. 

A  report  was  published  on  Tuesday  morning  relative  to  an  out¬ 
break  of  cattle  plague  in  Oxfordshire,  but  in  reply  to  a  telegram 
from  the  Veterinary  Department,  it  was  stated  there  is  no  cattle 
plague  nor  any  other  infectious  disease  known  to  exist  in  the 
locality  referred  to. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  reference  to  the  spreading  of  the  disease 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  that  in  no  instance  has  an 
outbreak  been  traced  to  the  movement  of  diseased  or  infected 
animals.  The  same  thing  was  also  observed  in  the  outbreak  in 
the  metropolis  in  1865.  Occasionally,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  a 
dairyman  would  state  that  he  had  purchased  a  cow  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  market,  a  week  before  the  outbreak  occurred  ;  but  in  far 
the  majority  of  instances  the  disease  must  have  arisen  from 
“mediate  contagion,”  i.e.  by  the  agency  of  persons  or  substances 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  diseased  animals.  In  attempting 
to  account  for  the  extension  of  the  disease,  it  is  not  unfair  to  lay 
considerable  stress  upon  the  utter  indifference  which  owners  of 
dairy  stock  manifest  as  to  the  risk  which  they  incur  by  the  neglect 
of  the  commonest  precautions.  By  Section  59  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  they  are  empowered  to  forbid  the  entrance 
of  persons  into  their  premises  without  permission,  whenever  cattle 
plague  appears  in  a  district  of  the  local  authority,  but  no  instance 
is  known  of  such  prohibition  having  been  enforced  in  any  part  of 
the  district  where  cattle  plague  has  recently  appeared.  It  has 
been  publicly  stated  that  men  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
diseased  animals  are  allowed  to  leave  premises  without  previous 
disinfection  ;  and  it  is  known  that  milk-cans,  and  other  apparatus 
used  about  cattle,  are  moved  from  nremises  where  the  disease 
existed  without  previous  disinfection.  Vehicles  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  fodder  or  manure  are  quite 
likely  to  carry  the  infection  of  cattle  plague,  but  the  owners  of 
stock  generally  fail  to  recognise  these  sources  of  danger. 

A  very  widespread  belief  appears  to  exist  in  that  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  of  all  delusions,  the  atmospheric  theory  of  contagion ; 
and  so  long  as  stock-owners  entertain  the  impression  that  the 
disease  is  “  brought  by  the  air,”  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect 
that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  they  have  at 
command  for  the  protection  of  their  animals.  There  cannot  be 
a  question  that  the  contagion  of  cattle  plague  is  of  so  virulent 
a  character  that  precautions  which,  in  reference  to  other  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  might  fairly  be  deemed  to  be  superfluous,  are 
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indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  its  distribution.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  early 
detection  of  the  disease,  and  the  immediate  application  of  all 
precautionary  measures.  It  has  been  remarked  during  the  present 
outbreak  that  some  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  particularly 
those  appearances  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which 
were  so  commonly  observed  in  the  former  outbreaks,  have  been 
absent ;  owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  inspectors  have  some¬ 
times  been  unable  to  arrive  at  an  immediate  decision  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that  in  any 
case  of  doubt  communication  should  be  at  once  made  by  telegram 
to  the  Veterinary  Department,  and  the  suspected  animal  should 
be  as  carefully  isolated  as  though  the  existence  of  cattle  plague 
were  a  matter  of  certainty. 

In  reference  to  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  local 
authorities  in  districts  where  cattle  plague  has  appeared,  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  Essex,  and  also  in  Hull  and  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
disease  appears  to  have  been  effectually  arrested. 

In  the  metropolis  the  Board  of  "Works  had  recently  made  an 
order  prohibiting  the  movement  of  cattle,  except  by  licence,  in 
that  part  of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames.  The  City 
authorities  have  passed  a  similar  order.  Introduction  of  store 
cattle  into  the  metropolis  has  been  absolutely  prohibited. 

The  Middlesex  local  authority  have  passed  an  order  prohibiting 
fairs  and  markets  and  the  movement  of  cattle,  except  by  licence, 
in  the  county. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  Professor  Brown’s  report 
on  the  cattle  plague  be  sent  to  the  local  authorities  throughout 
the  country.  Considering  the  difficulties  with  which  the  local 
authorities  have  to  contend  in  dealing  with  the  continued  and 
alarming  outbreaks  of  cattle  plague  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Government  should  itself  take  immediate  action  in  the  home 
counties,  instead  of  leaving  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  stated  his  opinion  that  agriculturists  gene¬ 
rally  had  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  local  authorities  to  cope 
with  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the  stock-ow'ners  of  the 
country.  No  doubt  the  local  authorities  as  a  rule  endeavoured 
to  do  their  duty  as  far  as  they  knew  how,  but  in  many  cases  their 
inspectors  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
decisively  whether  a  particular  case  of  disease  was  an  outbreak 
of  cattle  plague  or  not.  Therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  local 
authorities  often  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  when  they  did 
know,  they  hesitated  to  do  it  at  the  right  time  ;  while  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  their  inspectors,  who  had  their  own  private  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  to,  that  they  should  do  as  little  as  possible.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  not  only  this  Council,  but  the  agriculturists 
of  England  generally,  would  show  a  united  desire  that  the  Privy 
Council  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  and  that 
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they  were  quite  satisfied  it  would  then  be  done  in  the  right  way. 
They  were  not  asking  the  Privy  Council  to  do  more  than  they 
had  done  during  the  outbreak  in  1865.  By  declaring  Middlesex 
an  infected  district  he  thought  the  requirements  of  the  case 
would  be  met,  so  far  as  the  Willesden  outbreak  is  concerned.  He 
should  like,  however,  Professor  Simonds  to  give  an  expression  of 
his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Simonds  said  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  present  outbreak.  When  it  was  first 
ascertained  that  cattle  plague  had  appeared  in  England  it  was 
hoped,  that  as  Deptford,  where  it  was  first  detected,  possessed 
special  facilities  for  preventing  the  extension  of  the  disease,  it  would 
not  spread  further.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  did  spread,  and  it 
was  a  singular  fact  that  the  next  outbreak  took  place  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames.  This  second  outbreak  had  proved  to  be  the 
chief  focus  of  infection,  from  which  the  disease  had  spread,  some 
of  the  outbreaks  having  taken  place  in  the  metropolis  at  a  period 
of  time  which  would  lead  one  almost  to  suppose  that  the  disease 
had  been  suppressed,  showing  clearly  that  some  special  cause  for 
the  spread  of  infection  was  in  operation.  The  disease  thus  went 
on  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  gained  a  footing  in  Essex,  and  now, 
unfortunately,  it  had  returned  to  Middlesex — outside  the  metro¬ 
polis.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  local  authorities  possess 
sufficient  power  for  good,  but  it  is  not  always  sufficiently  exercised. 
Looking  at  this  outbreak  as  a  whole  there  was  abundant  evidence 
of  that.  The  first  infected  place  he  himself  visited  was  at  Lime- 
house,  and  he  there  met  an  officer  of  the  local  authority,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  He  gave  an  opinion  that  the 
disease  was  undoubtedly  cattle  plague ;  the  Privy  Council  In¬ 
spector  was  also  there  at  the  time,  but  he  (Professor  Simonds) 
was  requested  to  go  down  to  confirm  the  inspector’s  opinion. 
There  were  then  three  cows  lying  dead  in  the  place,  and  two  or 
three  more  in  a  dying  condition  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  he  was 
asked  by  the  representative  of  the  local  authority  whether  the  other 
animals  might  not  be  removed  !  That  would  serve  to  show  the  idea 
entertained  by  individuals  who  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  fatal  disease  ;  and  he  feared 
one  might  go  further,  and  say  that  some  of  the  inspectors  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  themselves  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  spread,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  causes  which  are  in  operation  leading  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  disease.  As  Professor  Brown  points  out  in  his 
report,  in  every  instance  we  have  had  the  disease  communicated 
in  some  unknown  manner.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  in  any  one 
of  the  present  outbreaks,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  disease  has  been  conveyed  from  one  centre 
to  another.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  cases  are  practically  dealt  with.  For  instance,  if  an 
outbreak  takes  place  in  a  London  dairy,  the  owner,  in  the  first 
place,  probably  hesitates  as  to  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
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affection.  He  consequently  gives  no  notice  to  the  authorities, 
but  waits  a  day  or  two ;  the  disease  progresses ;  he  begins  to 
think  his  animals  are  suffering  from  cattle  plague,  and  he  then 
sends  to  the  market  probably  the  whole  or  a  greater  part 
of  those  which  in  his  judgment  give  no  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  This  has  been  done  in  past  instances,  and  always  will  be 
done  where  an  opportunity  exists.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  cow-keepers,  but  the  animals  in  their  possession 
do  not  belong  to  them.  They  may  be  said  to  belong  to  cattle 
contractors,  who  receive  so  much  money  for  their  hire.  When 
any  of  the  animals  give  an  insufficient  quantity  of  milk  they  are 
sent  to  the  butcher,  or  removed  by  the  contractor,  and  others 
put  in  their  place.  This  system  leads  to  drovers  and  other  per¬ 
sons  being  continually  about  the  premises,  and  going  from  one 
shed  to  another  without  reference  as  to  whether  the  animals  they 
have  been  among  are  healthy  or  otherwise.  Then  there  are  the 
butchers  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  butchers  in  London,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  who  are  always  ready  to  buy  animals  whether 
they  are  diseased  or  not ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  animals  which 
have  gone  from  the  cattle  sheds  where  disease  had  appeared  have 
been  bought  by  these  butchers.  If  he  himself  were  to  go  to  a  place 
where  disease  exists,  and  brought  not  so  much  as  a  patch  of  dung 
on  his  boots  away  with  him,  and  went  to  another  shed,  he  would 
be  certain  to  carry  the  infection.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  was  to  have  a  controlling  power,  who 
would  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  cattle  plague ;  and  in  his 
opinion  the  local  authorities  were  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  precaution  which  it  was  necessary  to  take.  Therefore 
we  must  have,  he  thought,  in  this  country  a  “  centralised  power,” 
and  of  course  that  “centralised  power”  must  be  the  Govern- 
ment.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  another 
reason — viz.  that  we  cannot  isolate  an  infected  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  isolated  on  the  Continent.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject  here  will  not  allow  it.  We  have  proof  upon  proof  of  the 
easiness  with  which  cattle  plague  can  be  got  rid  of  where  com¬ 
plete  isolation  is  maintained,  as  on  the  Continent,  clearly  showing 
that  the  theory  of  contagion  being  conveyed  in  the  air  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  On  the  Continent,  when  cattle  plague 
appears,  a  cordon  is  immediately  drawn  round  the  infected  place, 
and  not  only  is  no  individual  allowed  to  go  within  it,  but  the 
cordon  is  kept  up  with  the  same  severity  for  three  weeks  after 
killing  the  last  animal.  The  Government  kills  all  the  animals  on 
the  place,  and  allows  compensation  to  the  owners.  We  cannot  do 
that ;  we  cannot  isolate  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  something 
remarkable  the  way  in  which  isolation  is  carried  out  in  Germany. 
If  the  disease  occurs  in  a  village,  the  church  is  closed,  and  no  assem¬ 
blage  of  persons  is  allowed  to  take  place  under  any  circumstances. 
If  a  high  road  runs  through  the  infected  district,  people  are 
not  allowed  to  pass  along  it  unaccompanied  with  a  guard.  Indeed, 
to  use  a  homely  phrase,  the  place  for  the  time  being  is,  as  it  were, 
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put  out  of  existence.  [Finding,  as  we  do,  that  the  result  of  this 
system  is  that  the  cattle  plague  is  very  easily  got  rid  of,  we  must 
adopt  a  somewhat  similar  method  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
right  and  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  take  possession  of  all  animals, 
whether  healthy  or  diseased,  in  an  infected  place,  and  have  them 
all  killed  at  the  outset,  and  every  one  of  them  buried,  allowing  no 
salvage  at  all.  Let  the  whole  expense  of  this  be  borne  by  the 
Government.  If  we  were  to  adopt  a  strong  measure  like  this 
with  the  first  outbreak,  it  seemed  to  him  that  cattle  plague  would 
at  once  be  stamped  out.  It  was  the  only  direction  they  could 
safely  go  in  if  we  would  not  witness  a  recurrence  of  things  which 
took  place  in  1865.  He  knew  that  in  the  last  great  outbreak  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  which,  however,  he  could  not  mention, 
a  strong  suspicion  existed  that  cattle  plague  was  intentionally 
kept  alive.  He  communicated  his  fears  to  the  then  head  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  from  whom  he 
received  instructions  to  act  as  the  chief  inspector,  and  to  go  down 
and  stamp  out  the  disease.  He  went  down,  and  killed  and  buried 
one  herd  completely,  allowing  no  salvage  whatever.  He  repeated 
that  dose  three  times,  and  the  result  was  that  the  cattle  plague 
was  at  once  and  entirely  stamped  out  of  that  district.  This  shows 
that  where  cattle  plague  keeps  going  on  as  it  is  doing  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time — and  no  one  knows  where  it  may  ultimately  travel  to 
— it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deal  in  no  half  measures,  but  to 
take  prompt  and  decisive  action. 

Earl  Spencer  thought  the  remarks  of  Professor  Simonds  were 
very  valuable,  and  the  more  widely  they  were  made  known  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  cattle 
plague,  we  could  not  impress  upon  the  public  too  much  the 
insidious  nature  of  the  disease.  He  thought  the  resolutions 
which  the  Committee  had  come  to  and  wished  to  press  upon  the 
Grovernment  were  very  opportune,  and  should  be  adopted.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Grovernment  have  had  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  view  they  took,  that  it  was  impossible  to  adopt 
uniform  measures  all  over  the  country,  as  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  it  difficult  to  pursue  that  course.  But  when 
we  come  to  imminent  danger  and  have  to  deal  with  a  smaller  dis¬ 
trict,  the  case  is  different.  He  thought  the  cattle  plague  could  be 
controlled  if  complete  isolation  were  carried  out,  and  if  the 
slaughter  is  also  carried  out  vigorously.  We  should  thus  see,  as 
in  Hull  and  in  Lincolnshire,  the  cattle  plague  could  be  entirely 
got  rid  of.  In  Middlesex  there  is  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
complete  isolation,  and  a  stronger  hand  is  required  than  the  local 
authority.  The  places  where  the  cattle  plague  now  lurks  are 
where  it  is  the  habit  to  herd  a  large  number  of  cattle  for  milking 
purposes.  He  should  like  to  know  whether  in  the  case  of  the 
outbreak  at  Willesden  it  is  in  a  dairy  where  a  large  number  of 
cows  are  herded  ? 

Professor  Simonds. — It  is  a  dairy. 

Earl  Spencer. — It  is  in  some  way  a  consolation  to  think  that 
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the  disease  has  not  yet  spread  to  where  [cattle  are  grazing  out. 
From  the  high  state  in  which  herded  cattle  are  fed,  they  are  more 
susceptible  to  disease  than  others.  He  had  not  with  him  a  copy 
of  the  order  just  issued  by  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  but  he 
believed  he  was  right  in  saying  that  it  does  not  include  sheep. 
No  doubt  Professor  Simonds  would  bear  him  out  in  saying  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  great  outbreak  many  sheep  were 
affected  with  cattle  disease. 

Professor  Simonds. — Some  twenty-five  counties  in  England  and 
five  in  Scotland  had  sheep  affected  with  the  disease  in  1866. 

Pari  Spencer. — Sheep  on  the  same  farm  with  cattle  also  carried 
the  disease  in  their  fleeces,  and  in  this  way  were  a  cause  of  danger. 
In  making  an  order  in  Northamptonshire  the  other  day  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  include  sheep  at  that  time,  as  cattle 
plague  had  not  appeared  there,  but  he  was  thoroughly  of  opinion 
that  if  cattle  plague  is  actually  within  the  boundaries  of  a  district 
the  authorities  are  bound,  for  safety’s  sake,  to  include  sheep.  If 
the  Middlesex  magistrates  have  not  included  sheep,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  great  oversight  on  their  part ;  but  it  would  be  an  omission 
which  might  be  overcome  if  the  Government  took  a  more  active 
part.  Before  the  Commission  of  1865  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
was  adduced  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  and  he  came  then  to 
the  conclusion  that  cattle  plague  was  almost  always  conveyed  by 
contagion,  but  he  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  air  can  carry  particles  of  the  contagium  with  it.  He  just 
mentioned  this,  because  it  was  laid  down  very  strongly  in  the 
report  that  in  hardly  any  case  can  it  be  carried  by  the  air. 

Mr.  Pent  hoped  that,  as  the  Council  had  on  past  occasions 
dealt  with  the  matter  generally,  they  would  now  deal  with  the 
report  of  the  Committee  entirely.  He  was  sure  those  members 
of  the  Committee  who  heard  what  Professor  Brown  said  on  the 
previous  day  with  regard  to  the  recklessness  of  drovers  and 
butchers’  men  in  going  from  dairy  to  dairy,  must  apprehend  great 
danger  from  that  cause.  The  Committee  put  the  question  to 
Professor  Brown  why  such  persons  had  not  been  prosecuted,  and 
the  reply  was  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  insti¬ 
tute  such  prosecutions.  The  Committee  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  a  large  county  like  Middlesex  the  local  authority 
are  not  strong  enough,  and  he  hoped  the  Council  would  think 
also  that  in  the  home  counties,  at  all  events,  during  the  present 
outbreak,  the  Government  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  strictly  carry  out  the  law. 

The  Hon.  W.  Pgerton ,  M.P. ,  supported  the  views  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  regard  to  the  Government  taking  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  orders  in  the  home  counties. 
This  would  of  course  involve  a  very  great  expense,  and  possibly 
a  fund  would  be  required  from  Government,  and  he  thought  the 
Council  should,  at  the  proposed  interview  with  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Privy  Council,  also  urge  upon  his  grace  to  take  all 
requisite  steps  to  carry  out  the  orders.  The  Council  had  the 
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strongest  possible  case  to  go  before  the  Government,  and  ask 
them  to  make  more  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
movement  of  human  beings  in  cases  of  outbreaks  of  disease.  It 
was  of  course  a  very  difficult  thing  in  this  country  to  control  the 
movements  of  individuals,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  seen  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  foreign  Governments  have  stamped  out  the 
disease,  and  we  .have  now  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in 
adopting  the  same  course.  We, may  thus  be  saved  from  the  great 
scourge  which  ten  years  ago  cost  his  own  county  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  whereas  a  few  thousand  pounds  spent  by 
the  Government  might  free  us  from  the  plague.  He  begged  to 
move — 

“  That  a  deputation  wait  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  lay  before  him  the  views  of  the  Council.” 

Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  in  supporting  the  views  of  the 
previous  speaker,  said  it  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that  the 
Council  found  themselves  compelled  to  go  on  discussing  this 
dreadful  cattle  plague.  No  words  of  his  could  add  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  for  he  certainly  considered  that  the  outbreak  at 
Willesden  was  one  of  the  gravest  things  which  had  happened  for 
a  long  time.  Only  last  evening  he  elicited  from  Lord  Sandon,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  diseased 
cattle  at  Willesden  suspected  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  as  early 
as  the  3rd  of  April.  The  local  inspector  took  three  days  to  make 
up  his  mind,  and  the  outbreak  was  not  reported  to  the  Privy 
Council  until  one  o’clock  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  April.  Conta¬ 
gion  may  or  may  not  have  been  spread  to  any  part  of  England  in 
consequence.  Therefore  he  thought  it  would  be  seen  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  that  the  Government  should  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  even  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  required 
for  the  purpose.  We  are  told  that  contagion  is  conveyed  even 
by  milk  cans.  Then,  again,  cans  are  sent  up  from  the  country 
and  back  again,  and  are  just  as  likely  to  carry  the  disease  as  any¬ 
thing  else ;  even  dogs  and  cats  should  be  stopped  from  going  in 
or  out  of  an  infected  district.  If  Government  did  not  take  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands  he,  for  one,  dreaded  the  consequences. 
Lord  Sandon  had  given  notice  to  move  for  a  Committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  outbreak ;  but  what  could  a  Committee  tell  us 
that  we  did  not  know  already  ?  If  they  wanted  a  Committee  to 
tell  us  how  it  came  here,  that  was  another  thing.  He  could  not 
see  that  the  Committee  would  do  the  slightest  good  in  the  world. 
What  was  the  use  of  waiting  until  the  Committee  had  reported, 
probably  about  the  end  of  July?  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion  that  a  deputation  wait  upon  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon. 

Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.,  hoped  that  the  Government  did  not  intend 
by  this  Committee  to  shelve  immediate  action.  He  couldnmagine 
that  there  is  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  find  a 
loophole  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  live  stock  into  this 
country ;  but  what  they  had  to  impress  upon  them  was  to  deal 
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with  a  different  subject  altogether.  He  was  sure  that  every 
gentleman  present  was  agreed  that  with  regard  to  the  home 
counties  certainly  the  Government  ought  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  Let  them  submit  to  his  grace  that  while  the 
Council  welcomed  the  Committee  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  do 
some  good,  they  strongly  urged  the  Government  to  supplement 
the  action  of  the  local  authority.  The  deputation  might  supple¬ 
ment  the  report  of  the  Committee  by  suggesting  that  sheep 
should  be  included  in  the  order. 

Mr.  Dent  thought  the  deputation  should  leave  out  all  reference 
to  the  proposed  Committee,  and  only  ask  the  Government  to 
take  action. 

.  The  Hon.  W.  Egerton  said  that  so  far  as  his  motion  was  con¬ 
cerned  he  wished  to  keep  to  the  one  question  of  asking  the 
Government  to  take  the  responsibility  with  regard  to  London 
and  the  home  counties. 

Mr.  Egerton!  s  motion  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to,  after 
which  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Kingscote  the  following  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  appointed  to  form  the  deputation  : — Lord  Skel- 
mersdale  (President),  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  W. 
Egerton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Aylmer,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Colonel  Kingscote, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Macintosh,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P., 
Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Torr,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson.* 
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Present . — Col.  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  President,  in 
the  chair ;  Professor  Simonds ;  Messrs.  Balls,  Batt,  Cartwright, 
Collins,  Dray,  Duguid,  Fleming,  Gowing,  Greaves,  Harpley, 
Moon,  Moore,  Naylor,  Pritchard,  Withers,  Woodger,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  two  preceding  special 
meetings,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Williams  expressing  his  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

In  the  name  of  Mr.  Fleming  the  Secretary  presented  the  Council 
with  parts  7  and  8  of  ‘Veterinary  Obstetrics/ 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fleming  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dray 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Naylor ,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  also  presented  to  the  Museum,  in  the  name  of 

*  This  deputation  had  an  interview  with  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  the  same  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Fleming,  a  tumour  taken  from  the  brain  of  a  horse,  and  also 
another  tumour  taken  from  a  horse  by  Mr.  Moon. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  and  Mr.  Cartwright  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Moon,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  following  letters  had  been 
received  : 

(1)  From  Dr.  Dunsmure,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  copies 
of  the  Education  Scheme  and  amended  Bye-laws. 

(2)  From  Professor  Walley,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  removal  of  Pharmacy  in  the 
Education  Scheme,  and  copies  of  the  amended  Bye-laws. 

(3)  From  Mr.  William  Brown,  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  stating  that  his  diploma  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
July,  1870,  and  asking  that  he  might  have  a  new  one  sent  him 
with  the  College  seal  attached. 

Mr.  Gowing  said  that  he  could  verify  the  statement  in  the 
letter,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  Mr.  Brown  the 
usual  form  of  certificate. 

(4)  From  Dr.  Dunsmure,  stating  that  the  examinations  in 
Scotland  would  commence  on  April  16th,  and  that  from  the  Clyde 
Street  School  eight  students  would  present  themselves  for  the 
minor  examination  and  twelve  for  the  major  examination;  from 
the  New  Veterinary  College  sixteen  for  the  minor,  and  seventeen 
for  the  major  examinations;  from  the  Glasgow  College  six  for 
the  minor  and  twenty -three  for  the  major  examinations. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  in 
London  on  the  recent  Pass  Examinations  held  on  the  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  April.  Thirty  candidates  from  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College  had  passed  their  examination,  and  obtained 
the  diploma  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
fourteen  had  been  rejected. 

Professor  Simoncls  said  that  among  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  rejected  there  were  three  who  had  been  marked  “  Good  ” 
upon  all  practical  subjects,  and  two  of  them  had  been  marked 
“  Bad  ”  in  physiology  and  one  in  pathology.  It  had  been  the 
custom  in  days  gone  by  for  the  Court  of  Examiners  sometimes 
to  reconsider  the  decision  at  which  they  had  arrived,  and  to 
give  some  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  further  examination  in 
the  subjects  they  had  failed  in.  It  seemed  that  this  question  had 
been  to  some  extent  mooted  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners,  and  Mr.  Bobertson  stated  that  in  Scotland,  if  the 
Court  decided  it  was  a  fair  case  for  re-examination,  the  student 
was  re-examined.  He  could  quite  understand  a  man  going 
up  for  his  physiological  examination,  and  not  feeling  that 
confidence  in  himself  which  he  would  at  the  other  tables,  or 
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after  being  under  examination  for  some  time  he  might  get 
fatigued  and  not  answer  so  well  as  he  otherwise  would.  He 
therefore  asked  the  Council  to  consider  wdiether  these  three  gen¬ 
tlemen,  having  been  “  Good  ”  on  all  practical  subjects — subjects 
in  which  the  public  were  chiefly  interested — might  not  be  allowed 
to  go  up  at  the  July  examination  to  be  examined  upon  the 
subjects  which  they  had  failed  in.  He,  however,  left  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  having  no  wish  whatever 
to  dictate  to  them. 

Mr.  Fleming ,  as  one  of  the  examiners,  said  that  the  student 
who  was  rejected  as  bad  at  his  table  was  really  not  good ;  and 
he  contended  that  if  a  student  showed  that  he  was  not  a  scientific 
man  when  he  was  leaving  College,  he  was  not  likely  to  become 
so  afterwards.  Every  student  should  show  a  fair  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  when  he  came  up  for  his  diploma.  No  one 
could  be  a  good  practitioner  unless  he  was  a  good  physiologist, 
and  the  students  who  were  rejected  at  the  physiology  table,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Professor  Simonds,  were  certainly 
very  much  below  the  ordinary  level.  The  examination  was  . very 
far  indeed  from  being  severe,  and  he  himself  was  quite  willing  to 
re-examine  the  students  who  had  been  rejected  at  his  table  if 
the  Council  thought  fit. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  made  no  complaint  of  the  examiners, 
as  he  considered  the  examination  very  fair. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  if  the  Council  acceded  to  the  wish  of 
Professor  Simonds,  a  feeling  of  jealousy  might  be  aroused  in 
other  students  who  had  been  rejected ;  but  he  thought  the  Court 
of  Examiners  might  be  allowed  discretionary  power  to  re-examine 
students  who  had  four  “  Goods'*  in  practical  subjects. 

Mr.  Gowing  thought  that  the  decision  of  the  examiners,  who 
were  men  of  eminence,  must  be  regarded  as  final,  and  the  Council 
should  not  interefere  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Harpley  said  that  he  understood  Mr.  Robertson  as  stating 
that  in  Scotland  a  student  was  allowed  a  second  examination 
provided  the  examiners  themselves  raised  a  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  justice  of  their  decision.  In  this  case  the  doubt  was  not 
raised  by  the  Court  of  Examiners,  but  by  Professor  Simonds. 

Professor  Simonds  said  it  was  not  raised  by  him,  for  Mr. 
Robertson  brought  the  matter  forward  the  first  night. 

The  President  said  it  seemed  to  him  perfectly  obvious  that  a 
student  who  was  bad  in  any  one  point  was  not  fit  to  be  licensed 
as  a  member  of  the  profession ;  but  where  a  student  was  good 
in  four  or  five  subjects  a  median  course  might  be  adopted, 
and  he  might  be  allowed  to  come  up  at  the  next  examination 
to  be  re-examined  on  the  subject  in  which  lie  had  failed,  and 
without  further  fee. 
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Mr.  Collins  proposed  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
present  rules. 

Mr.  Fleming  seconded  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  would  be  glad  to  second  the  President's 
suggestion  if  it  was  worded  so  as  to  give  the  examiners  a  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  have  the  students  brought  before  them  at  the 
end  of  three  months  to  be  examined  on  the  one  bad  point,  pro¬ 
vided  they  had  previously  had  four  “  Goods.” 

Mr.  Collins'  proposal  was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  result  of  the  “  Pirst  Examination/’ 
held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  April ;  twelve  students  passed  and 
three  were  rejected. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Thomas  Walley,  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh,  asking  if  a  student  of  the  Toronto  School, 
after  studying  one  session,  might  be  allowed  to  go  up  in  July 
under  the  old  rules. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  examination  must  be  under  the 
new  rules. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  dated  March  29th,  complaining  of  the  alterations  in  the 
fees  for  rejected  students. 

The  reply  to  that  letter  was  also  read. 


“  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

103  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C., 

7th  April,  1877. 

“  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  fee  of  £3  3s. 
now  charged  on  re-examination,  I  am  desired  to  say  that  the  case 
was  fully  considered  at  the  Council  meeting  R.C.V.S.  in  January 
last,  on  a  motion  made  by  Principal  Simonds  in  reference  thereto. 
You  will  find  a  fairly  full  report  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Veterinarian ,  in  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  case 
are  stated. 

“The  alteration  which  was  made  in  the  bye-law  in  October, 
1876,  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  the  fees  previously  charged 
have  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  very  numerous  rejec¬ 
tions,  failed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  examinations. 

“The  examiners  have  to  be  paid  whether  the  students  pass  or 
not.  The  re-examinations  of  rejected  students  cost  as  much  as 
the  original  examinations.  On  Tuesday  last,  for  instance,  four 
students  were  rejected  out  of  nine. 

“  The  Council  have  no  desire  to  make  the  fees  higher  than 
necessary,  but  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  examine  students  at  a 
loss.  (Signed)  “  W.  H.  Coates, 

“  Secretary. 

“  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 

Camden  Town,  N.W.” 
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A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  asking  when  the 
new  bye-laws  would  come  into  force,  and  stating  that  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  forthcoming  examinations  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  formerly,  with  the  single  exception  that  all  rejected 
students  would  have  to  pay  a  fee  of  three  guineas. 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  some  students  of  the  Royal  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  at  the  last  examination,  had  had  to  pay  a  fee  of 
three  guineas,  although  they  had  not  been  rejected  twice.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  bye-law  was  intended  to  have  an  ex  post 
facto  effect,  and  he  thought  from  the  Secretary's  reply  to  Dr. 
Dunsmure  that  Scotland  had  been  treated  more  favorably  in  that 
matter  than  London. 

Mr.  Hartley  considered  that  the  Council  had  power  to  alter 
their  bye-laws  whenever  they  wished,  and  a  student  on  entering 
a  school  could  not  expect  that  the  Council  would  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  make  no  alterations  until  after  he  had  obtained  his 
diploma. 

The  Registrar  read  the  obituary  notice. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  had  received  a  letter  stating  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Beeson,  of  Amersham,  who  had  been  registered  as 
dead,  was  still  alive. 

The  Secretary  said  that  his  informant  was  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  of  Berkhampstead.  The  correction  would  be  attended  to. 

The  report  of  the  Registration  Committee  was  read  and 
adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  judges  selected  by  the 
Council  to  act  with  the  Barriers'  Company  in  deciding  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  essays  on  horseshoeing.  It  was  stated  that  only 
two  essays  were  sent  in,  and  neither  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
prize. 

Mr.  Fleming  said  that  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Barriers' 
Company  were  rather  disappointed  at  the  result  of  their  offer, 
but  the  judges  selected  by  the  Council  had  assured  them  that 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  would  assist  them  next 
year  if  they  decided  to  repeat  their  offer. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hedley,  of  Darlington, 
dated  Bebruary  20th,  stating  that  owing  to  absence  from  home 
he  had  not  previously  replied  to  the  offer  of  the  Council  to  grant 
him  a  fellowship,  but  he  was  now  quite  agreeable  to  accept  the 
honour  with  the  conditions. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Dewar,  of  Midmar,  Aberdeenshire, 
to  a  similar  effect. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  B.  B.  Collins,  of  Simla,  Bengal, 
stating  that  he  would  accept  the  fellowship,  if  elected,  and  instruct 
his  agents  to  pay  the  fee. 
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After  some  discussion, 

The  President  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write 
to  Mr.  Hedley  and  Mr.  Dewar,  stating  that  the  Council  very 
much  regret  that  they  had  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass,  but 
it  was  now  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistake. 

Mr.  Gowing  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Fellowship  Examination  Committee  was 
read. 

Mr.  Gowing  thanked  the  Council  for  the  honour  they  had  done 
him  in  electing  him  a  Fellow.  He  thought  that  the  establishment 
of  fellowships  would  bring  better  men  into  the  profession,  and 
raise  the  profession  in  public  opinion. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Collins ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Withers,  that  the  report  should  be 
printed  in  the  Register,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  clause, 
which  was  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  private  instructions 
to  the  examiners. 

The  report  of  the  College  Fund  Committee  was  read,  and 
showed  that  the  balance  at  the  bankers’  at  the  present  time  was 
£92  8s.  4d. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Naylor,  the  report  was  received  and 
adopted. 

The  Finance  Committee’s  report  and  the  Treasurer’s  balance- 
sheet  were  read,  and  showed  that  the  balance  in  hand  at  the 
present  time  was  £627  4s.  lOd. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Withers  it  was  decided  to  invest  £300  of  the  balance. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

The  Council  then  took  into  consideration  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  Secretary  had  to  perform,  the  Secretary  being  requested 
to  withdraw  during  the  discussion. 

The  Council  decided  to  give  the  Secretary  £10,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  get  temporary  assistance,  and  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Collins,  Harpley,  and  Withers,  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  of  the  question. 

On  the  Secretary’s  return,  the  President  informed  him  of  the 
decision  of  the  Council. 

On  the  application  of  the  Secretary  a  cheque  was  ordered 
to  be  drawn  for  £7  for  postage  stamps  for  the  issue  of  voting 
papers,  circulars,  &c. 

The  Council  then  decided  on  the  form  in  which  the  voting 
papers  should  be  drawn  up. 

Mr.  Dray,  Mr.  Duguid,  and  the  Secretary  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  the  annual  report. 

L. 
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Mr.  Naylor  proposed  and  Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  election  of 
Mr.  H.  Withers  as  auditor. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bray  proposed  and  Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  election  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Broad  as  auditor. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Moon  and  Mr.  Day  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner. 

Professor  Simonds  gave  notice  of  his  intention  at  the  next 
quarterly  meeting  to  move  certain  alterations  in  the  Bye-laws. 
He  handed  in  his  proposed  alterations,  that  they  might  be  duly 
suspended  for  three  months. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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CIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1877,  at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Tedbar  Hopkin,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present: — Messrs.  John  and 
Alex.  Lawson,  Tom  Taylor,  Samuel  Locke,  J.  Faulkner,  and  W. 

A.  Taylor,  of  Manchester ;  Jos.  Leather,  junr.,  Liverpool ;  Chas, 
Ashworth  and  Edwd.  Woolner,  of  Hey  wood  ;  John  Bunnill. 
C.  H.  Thomas,  and  James  Hart,  of  Oldham ;  H.  Ferguson, 
Warrington ;  Alf.  Brooks,  Pilkington  ;  Jas.  Marshall,  Knutsford  ; 
J.  B.  Taylor,  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  Thos.  Briggs,  Bury ;  Alf. 
Darwell,  North  wdch  ;  W.  AVoods,  Wigan  ;  W.  Whittle  and  W. 
C.  Challmer,  Worsley;  J.  Atkinson,  Stockport;  and  the 
Secretary. 

Letters  of  excuse  were  read  from  Messrs.  Leather,  Elam, 
Reynolds,  Morgan,  and  Hayes,  of  Liverpool;  Jas.  Howell,  of 
Rochdale  ;  and  Barnes,  of  Malpas. 

Mr.  Briggs,  of  Bury,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Woods,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  this 
society  ;  as  also  was  Mr.  Alf.  Brooks,  of  Pilkington,  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  at  the 
next  quarterly  meeting  : — Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Beard  by  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor  ;  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  and  Mr.  Faulkner  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Taylor;  Mr.  Jas.  Marshall  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Thomas  by  Mr.  J. 

B.  Taylor ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Greaves  by  Mr.  Woods. 

The  business  of  the  circular  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  after 
some  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  removing  the  place  of 
meeting  to  some  public  institution,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  to  consist  of  Messrs.  John  Lawson,  Tom  Taylor,  and 
the  President. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  then  brought  forward  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : — ‘‘That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  united  action  of 
the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Societies 
is  desirable  in  order  to  secure  the  return  to  council  of  gentlemen 
qualified  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  further  the  interests  of  the 
profession ;  and  further,  that  a  committee  be  formed  for  carrying 
out  the  same.” 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Alex.  Lawson  and  carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  : — W.  A.  Taylor,  Tom  Taylor,  the  President,  Treasurer, 
and  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  Whittle  proposed  that  the  committee  be  requested  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  and  ask  him  to  allow  himself  to  be 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  council  board. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  John  Lawson  and  carried. 

Mr.  Hugh  Ferguson  then  read,  1st,  a  communication  on  disease 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  in  a  two-year-old  filly.  The 
principal  symptoms  noticed  were  discharge  of  offensive  smelling 
pus  from  the  nostrils,  swelling  over  the  facial  region,  a  cough, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  emaciation.  The  treatment  consisted  in 
blisters  to  the  face,  tonics  internally,  injection  of  the  nostrils, 
and  finally  the  sinuses  were  trephined  and  the  whole  of  them 
found  to  be  filled  with  pus  and  extensively  diseased.  The 
animal  eventually  died  from  tetanus.  The  morbid  specimen  of 
this  disease  was  extremely  interesting,  and  the  relation  of  the 
case  elicited  an  instructive  discussion.  Mr.  Ferguson,  2nd, 
placed  upon  the  table  a  beautifully  prepared  specimen  of  hydroce¬ 
phalus  in  a  calf,  and  3rd,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  fracture  and 
disease  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  a  horse. 

These  having  been  fully  examined  and  commented  upon,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  then  related  an  uncommon  case  of  disease 
that  had  occurred  recently  in  his  practice.  The  subject  of  the 
attack  was  a  carriage  horse.  The  symptoms  first  noticed  were 
loss  of  condition,  derangement  of  stomach  and  bowels,  constipa¬ 
tion,  yellowness  of  the  visible  membranes,  and  “  paddling  ”  with 
the  hind  feet ;  the  pulse  was  normal ;  calculus  in  the  bladder  was 
suspected.  Stimulants  and  alteratives  being  administered,  the 
case  appeared  to  get  quite  well.  Twenty-four  days  after,  the 
animal  became  the  subject  of  acute  bronchitis,  effusion  into  the 
chest  rapidly  took  place.  There  was  regurgitation  and  tempo¬ 
rary  enlargment  of  the  jugular  veins  and  dropsical  swellings 
between  the  fore  legs.  After  the  acute  symptoms  passed  off, 
the  pulse  fell  to  40  and  was  weak  in  character,  and  there  was 
total  loss  of  appetite.  Death  terminated  the  case,  and  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination  revealed  an  extraordinary  condition  of  the 
viscera.  Attached  to  the  sternum,  and  occupying  a  considerable 
space  in  the  thorax,  was  a  fibro- pelvis  cartilaginous  tumour,  a 
similar  tumour  was  found  in  the  mesentery,  and  a  large  cyst 
containing  fluid  on  the  region  of  the  left  kidney,  this  latter  organ 
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being  absorbed.  The  liver  was  60  in  weight,  and  extensively- 
diseased. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  case  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  was 
followed  by  a  prolonged  and  useful  discussion  in  which  most  of 
the  members  took  part. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his 
communication,  and  to  the  President  for  his  services  in  the  chair, 
and  the  proceedings  for  the  evening  terminated. 

W.  Dacee,  Ron.  Sec. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
inst.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  Professor 
"Williams,  Mr.  Chas.  Patterson,  Vice-President,  occupied  the 
chair. 

There  were  also  present — Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  Jno.  Cuthbert, 
J.  W.  Anderton,  Thos.  Pratt,  Peter  Walker,  J.  H.  Ferguson, W. 
G.  Schofield,  J.  E.  Scriven,  D.  Spillman,  J.  Atcherley,  W.  Lodge, 
D.  J.  Ross,  Scots  Greys,  and  the  Hon.  Sec. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  Jas., 
Josh,  and  Jno.  Freeman,  E.  C.  Dray,  Jno.  Fryer,  M.  E.  Naylor, 
W.  Edmundson,  Jas.  Wale,  Jno.  Schofield,  J.  M.  Axe,  R.  W. 
Murdoch,  Jno.  Faulkner,  and  S.  F.  Fallding. 

Messrs.  J.  Atcherley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Harrogate,  and  W.  Lodge, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Dewsbury,  were  unanimously  elected  members  of 
the  society. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  forthcoming  election  of 
members  of  Council,  and  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Greaves 
and  other  gentlemen,  the  Hon.  Sec.  proposed — “  That  this  Society 
co-operate  with  the  other  Societies  to  carry  the  selected  candidates 
for  Council  honours.”  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Jno.  Cuthbert,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Leeds,  was  elected  as  the 
Society’s  candidate,  and  the  members  pledged  themselves  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  insure  his  election. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  the  tooth  shears  were  broken  at 
the  cutting  edges,  and  was  afraid  that  they  were  useless. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  that,  if  the  old  pair  could 
not  be  repaired,  a  new  pair  should  be  purchased. 

The  Ron.  Secretary ,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  proposed 
the  following  resolution  : — “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
the  legislative  enactments  which  have  been  adopted  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cattle  plague  into  this  country 
not  having  been  successful,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  all  cattle 
coming  from  continental  ports  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port 
of  disembarkation.” 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  J.  E.  Scriven,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Proposed  by  the  Son.  Secretary ,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Schofield that  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
C.  B.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  presentation  to  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Privy  Council.  Carried. 

Mr.  Anderton  related  an  interesting  case  of  laceration  of  the 
rectum  in  a  mare  now  under  his  treatment.  Nothing  whatever 
was  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident;  the  constitutional 
symptoms  were  not  very  high  as  yet,  the  sloughing  portions  were 
very  fetid ;  a  sloppy  diet  with  the  application  of  antiseptics  was 
considered  to  be  the  only  treatment  possible. 

Messrs.  P.  Walker ,  J.  S.  Ferguson,  and  T.  Greaves  related 
other  cases  of  injuries  to  the  rectum. 

Mr.  Greaves  related  a  case  of  gradual  emaciation  in  a  horse ;  no 
local  or  general  symptoms  have  as  yet  been  detected  to  indicate 
any  true  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

Several  members  gave  their  opinions  as  to  the  possible  nature 
of  the  case.  W.  Broughton,  Son.  Sec. 
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At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  during  the  week 
commencing  April  3rd,  the  following  Students  from  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  received  the  Diploma  of  the  College  and  were 
admitted  Members  of  the  profession : 


Mr.  Thomas  Chambers  . 

—  Samuel  William  Slattery 

—  George  Hammond  Harris 

—  Lawrence  Clarke  Tipper 

—  Henry  Moore 

—  James  Charles  Bonnett  . 

—  Henry  Paul  Chase  . 

—  Charles  Edward  Smith 

—  Alfred  Edward  Dalbv 

—  Robert  Ernest  Hoile 

—  Thomas  Frederic  Hogben 

—  Frederic  Augustus  Auger 

—  John  Foulston 

—  John  William  Rigby 

—  Matthew  Hedley,  jun. 

—  Walter  Masterman  Barber 

—  John  Henry  Loft 


.  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 

.  London. 

.  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

.  Birmingham. 

.j.  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
.  London. 

.  Ilminster,  Somerset. 

.  London. 

.  Coleshill,  Warwickshire. 

.  Lympne,  Hythe,  Kent. 

.  Lyminge,  Kent. 

.  Walpole,  Suffolk. 

.  North  Kelsey,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

.  Shatto  Heath,  Prescot. 

.  Darlington,  Durham. 

.  ‘  Osbaldwick,  York. 

.  Great  Grimsby,  Lincoln¬ 
shire, 
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Mr.  Henry  Pelham  Webb 

—  Charles  Sheather 

—  John  William  Akerman  Morgan 

—  Percy  Gregory 

—  Frederick  William  Taylor 

—  Elias  Kyffin  .... 

—  George  Grigson 

—  John  Albert  Clarke 

—  Eichard  Glover 

—  Edward  Moon 

- —  William  Thomas  Briggs  . 

—  Prank  Achey  Holmes 

—  James  Joseph  Williams  . 


Nuneaton,  Warwickshire. 
London. 

London. 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 
Cheltenham. 

Abergele,  Denbighshire. 
Walton,  Norfolk. 

March,  Cambs. 

Stratford,  Essex. 
Washington,  Albany,  TJ.S. 
Babraham,  Cambs. 
Hemswell,  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. 

Camberwell,  London. 


The  following  gentlemen  passed  their  Examination  with  very 
Great  Credit  : — Messrs.  Thomas  Chambers,  Lawrence  Clarke 
Tipper,  Eobert  Ernest  Hoile,  John  William  Eigby,  Matthew 
Hedley,  and  Charles  Sheather.  The  following  passed  with  Great 
Credit  : — Messrs.  Charles  Edward  Smith,  Walter  M.  Barber, 
John  W.  A.  Morgan,  and  Percy  Gregory. 


The  following  Students  of  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College  passed 
their  First  Examination  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  on  April  9th  and  10th  : 


Mr.  George  Wartnaby. 

—  John  Joseph  Burchnall. 

—  Sydney  Sturgess. 

—  William  Edward  White. 

—  Frederic  William  Day. 


Mr.  Eichard  Page  Bull. 

—  John  Eichard  Carless. 

—  William  Ashton  Hancock. 

—  Charles  Henry  Betser. 

—  Edward  Lyne  Dixson. 


Mr.  William  Stanley  Carless. 


At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  held 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  April  18th,  19th,  and  21st,  the 
following  students  passed  their  Final  Examination  and  received 
the  Diploma  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  John  Edward  Grey 
—  Archibald  Baird 

—  William  Eeekie 

—  Michael  Smith 
—  Nicholas  Power 


Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh. 

Walton  Auchtertool,  Kirk¬ 
caldy. 

Old  Castle,  Meath, Ireland. 
Clonea,  Dungarvan,  Co. 

Waterford. 

Edinburgh. 


—  Charles  Gelderd 

Messrs.  Charles  Gelderd  passed  with  very  Great  Credit,  and 
William  Eeekie  with  Great  Credit. 
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Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  Alexander  Bain 

—  William  Knight  Lewis  . 

—  Henry  Thomas  Hodgkinson 

—  Kobert  Moreton 

—  Bobert  Cowan 

» —  Andrew  J.  Milne 

—  Bichard  Malone 

—  Bobert  Lees  Bobertson  . 

—  William  Henry  Boughsedge 

—  George  Marshall 

—  Erederick  Glass 

—  William  Atkinson  . 

—  Daniel  Crosbie 

—  Alfred  Walker  Hodgson  . 


Beay,  Caithness. 

Oldham,  Lancashire. 
Manchester. 

London. 

Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 
Woolwich,  Kent. 

Wexford,  Ireland. 
Thornton,  Yorkshire. 

St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire. 
Glanton,  Alnwick,  North¬ 
umberland. 

Durris,  Aberdeen. 
Marsham,  Yorkshire. 
Murphy,  Co.  Cork. 

Sherriff  Hutton,  Yorkshire. 


Mr.  Bobert  Moreton  passed  with  Great  Credit. 


Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  John  Haddon  . 

—  Thomas  Bobertson  . 

—  John  Gray 

—  Andrew  Clarke 

—  Bobert  McM.  Banks 

—  Elorance  Jenner  Insall 

—  Duncan  McEarlane 

—  Donald  Macpherson 

—  James  Macqueen 

—  John  Buntaine 

—  James  Wilson 

—  George  Gair  . 

—  David  Thompson 

—  Harry  A.  WoodrofFe 

—  J ohn  Pollock  , 

—  John  Compton  Hingston 

—  David  Sinclair 

—  Archibald  Marten  . 

Messrs.  Thomas  Bobertson, 
Insall,  James  Macqueen,  and 
Credit. 


.  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire. 

.  Binnie  Place,  Glasgow. 

.  Tongue  Tarbolton,  Ayr¬ 
shire. 

.  Dalserf,  Lanarkshire. 

.  Ayr. 

.  Solihull,  Warwickshire. 

.  Killin,  Perthshire. 

.  Inverary,  Argyleshire. 

.  East  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire. 
.  Kilmalcolm,  Benfrewshire. 
.  Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 

.  Conon  Bridge,  Dingwall, 
Bosshire. 

.  Bankfoot,  Perthshire. 

.  Island  Bridge,  Dublin. 

.  Bellshill,  Lanarkshire. 

,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  D.S.  A. 
.  Craigie,  Ayrshire. 

.  Bothesay,  Bute. 

Bobert  McM.  Banks,  EJorance  J. 
James  Wilson  passed  with  Great 


The  following  Students  passed  their  Eirst  Examination  : 


Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  John  Kirk. 

—  Thos.  John  Watt  Dollar. 

—  John  Thomas  Gregory. 


Mr.  Edward  Day. 

—  William  Howan  Pringle. 

—  George  Henry  Watkins. 
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Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  Edward  Howard. 

• —  Joseph  Darbyshire. 

—  Richard  Ellis. 

—  David  Crabb. 


Mr.  John  Thomas  Phillips. 

—  Jas.  Wm.  Henry  Ashe. 

—  George  Milton. 


—  William  Q-eo.  Chesnall. 


Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  John  Ford  Barry. 


Mr.  John  Webster. 


Mr.  Amos  Wilkinson. 


GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 


Medals  granted  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 

Scotland  and  certificates  of  merit  granted  by  the  College  were 

awarded  in  the  different  branches  of  study  as  follows  : — 

Horse  Pathology  (Written  Examination). — 

Medallist — James  Macqueen.  1st  Class  Certificate — James 
Wilson,  George  Gair,  F.  J.  Insall.  2nd  Class  Certificate — 
David  Thomson,  Thomas  Robertson,  John  Gray,  John 
Pollock,  D.  M‘Farlane. 

Cattle  Pathology  (Written  Examination). — 

Medallist — George  Gair.  1st  Class  Certificate — James 
Macqueen,  F.  J.  Insall,  James  Wilson.  2nd  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate — John  Gray,  Thomas  Robertson,  John  Pollock. 

Histology  and  Physiology. — 

Medallists — James  Wilson  and  James  Macqueen.  1st 
Class  Certificate — David  Thomson,  F.  J.  Insall,  Thomas 
Robertson,  John  Pollock,  D.  Macfarlane.  2nd  Class  Certi¬ 
ficate — George  Gair,  Clayton  Hingston,  D.  Sinclair,  John 
Gray,  H.  A.  Woodroffe,  R.  M‘M.  Banks. 

Practical  Examination  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  as  to  Age,  Opera¬ 
tions,  Soundness,  &c. — 

Medallist — Donald  Macpherson.  1st  Class  Certificate — 
John  Pollock,  James  Wilson,  D.  M‘Farlane,  John  Gray, 
John  Buntain.  2nd  Class  Certificate — W.  F.  Houston,  A. 
Martin,  James  Macqueen,  George  Gair. 

Practical  Examination  of  Horses  as  to  Soundness,  Age,  &c. — 

Medallist —James  Wilson.  1st  Class  Certificate — John 
Pollock,  A.  Clarke,  D.  Macpherson,  John  Gray,  John  Hing¬ 
ston.  2nd  Class  Certificate — D.  Thomson,  W.  F.  Houston, 
A.  Martin,  D.  M‘Farlane. 

Best  Oral  Examination  on  all  subjects — 

Principal  M‘Call’s  gold  medal  awarded  to  James  Macqueen. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  President  intimated  that 

the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  profession  had  acquitted  them- 
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selves  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  fact  of  only  one 
student  out  of  nineteen  having  failed  in  obtaining  the  diploma  of 
the  College  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  care,  labour,  and  know¬ 
ledge  displayed  in  the  tuition  of  the  students  of  the  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College.  Professor  Thomson  also  intimated  that  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  we  have  the  pleasure  of  intimating 
that  Messrs.  Macqueen,  Wilson,  Insall,  Banks,  and  T.  Robertson, 
had  obtained  such  distinction  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination 
as  to  entitle  them  to  the  “  honorary  degree,”  and  that  the  secretary 
(Dr.  Dunsmure)  would  notify  this  to  the  Council  in  London. 


EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Dick  Trust  which  has  just 
been  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  the  prizes  were  delivered  to 
the  students  attending  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  who 
had  been  successful  in  the  competitions.  Bailie  Cranston  oc¬ 
cupied  the  chair.  In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  Chairman 
said  it  afforded  him  very  great  pleasure  to  be  present  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  assembled.  He  was  glad  to  learn 
from  those  connected  with  the  college  that  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  students  during  the  past  year  had  been  in  every 
way  satisfactory  to  the  Professor.  ( Applause. )  They  had 
heard  some  talk  lately  about  some  students  not  having  acted  very 
properly,  but  he  had  been  credibly  informed  that  the  students  of 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disturbance.  (Applause.)  He  was  also  glad  to  learn  that 
they  had  turned  out  the  best  students  in  the  city,  as  shown  by 
the  examinations,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  continue  to 
occupy  the  high  position  which  they  had  taken  up. 

Principal  Walley  said  that  he  had  every  reason  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  students 
during  the  year.  The  students  of  this  college  had  for  three 
years  gained  the  two  gold  medals  of  the  Highland  Society 
for  those  who  were  highest  in  the  practical  and  general  ex¬ 
amination.  Both  medals  had  been  gained  on  this  occasion 
by  Mr.  Baird,  son  of  Professor  Baird.  Mr.  Baird  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  other  five  medals.  The  various  medals 
and  certificates  were  then  presented  by  Councillors  T.  J.  Boyd, 
Turnbull,  Somerville,  Hall,  and  Baxter.  After  some  remarks  by 
Principal  Walley  as  to  the  course  of  study  at  the  college,  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

LIST  OF  PRIZEMEN. 

Dick  Trust  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Student  of  the  Session. 

Archibald  Baird, 
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Dick  Trust  Silver  Medal  for  Great  Merit. 

Charles  Gelderd. 

Gold  Medal  for  the  best  examination  in  Cattle  Pathology 
(offered  by  the  professional  staff  and  a  few  friends). 

Joseph  Oswald  Martin. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
practical,  and  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  general  examination  (open 
to  all  the  schools). 

Archibald  Baird. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  Silver  Class  Medal  for  the 
best  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Horse  Pathology,  and  Physiology. 

Archibald  Baird. 

Materia  Medica  and  Anatomy. 

Charles  Gelderd. 

Cattle  Pathology. 

Joseph  Oswald  Martin. 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  Medical  Association’s  Silver  Medal  for 
the  best  Essay  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  William  Beekie,  subject — “Epizootic  Aphtha.” 

Certificate  of  Merit  for  the  second  best  Essay. 

Mr.  Thomas  Peter  Young,  subject, — “  Influenza  in  the  Horse.” 

Certificate  of  Merit  for  the  best  preliminary  examination, 
Sessions  1875  to  1877. 

Mr.  Thomas  Peter  Young. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  awarded  Class  Certificates 
and  Certificates  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution,  viz. — 

Messrs.  Archibald  Baird,  Charles  Gelderd,  Edward  Butherford, 
William  Sandford,  Michael  Smith,  William  Power,  Nicholas 
Power,  William  Beekie,  Patrick  Keane,  Walter  Holland,  Joseph 
O.  Martin,  J.  A.  Killick,  Thomas  P.  Young,  and  Peter  Combe. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  well-known  local  gentleman 
intimated  his  intention  of  offering  for  competition  (at  the  close 
of  the  ensuing  session)  a  Medal,  probably  for  the  best  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  of  the  Horse. 


ONTABIO  VETEBINABY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  January  11th. 
The  President  took  the  chair,  amidst  a  hearty  greeting.  He 
made  a  few  introductory  remarks,  urging  the  members  to  do  their 
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best  to  make  the  meetings,  as  heretofore,  not  only  interesting, 
but  instructive. 

The  usual  preliminary  business  over,  the  President  called  on 
Mr  G.  W.  Bates ,  of  Missouri  (the  Junior  Silver  Medallist  of  last 
year),  to  read  his  essay  on  “  Diseases  incidental  to  Well-bred 
Cattle.”  To  say  he  handled  his  subject  in  an  efficient  and 
exhaustive  manner,  thereby  showing  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
and  acquaintance  with  it,  is  not  saying  more  than  that  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  After  a  discussion  which  lasted  some  time,  and 
which  arose  out  of  the  paper,  the  essayist  sat  down  amid  a  well- 
merited  round  of  applause. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  January  25th,  the  President 
occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Kenning  was  called 
on  by  the  President  for  his  communication,  which  was  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  case  of  “  Navicular  Disease”  that  had  come  under  his 
notice  during  the  past  summer. 

Mr.  E.  S.  JRogers  read  an  essay  entitled  “  Diseases  of  the  Hock 
Joint,”  taking  up  more  particularly  “Spavin,”  into  the  pathology 
of  which  he  entered  at  considerable  length.  Both  papers  called 
forth  a  debate  which  was  participated  in  by  the  members 
present. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  essayists,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

A  third  meeting  was  held  on  March  1st.  Two  papers  were 
read — one  by  Mr.  Stalker,  of  Iowa,  entitled  “  Hog  Cholera.” 
The  reader  introduced  his  subject  in  a  very  humorous  manner, 
and  then  by  sundry  statistics  showed  the  gravity  and  importance 
of  the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  as  he  himself  said  that 
when  the  cattle  interests  were  compared  with  such  facts  they 
paled  before  them,  and  the  ringbones,  sprains  and  splints  of  the 
horse  dwindled  into  insignificance.  No  doubt  there  is  a  very  wide 
field  open  here  for  investigation,  but  the  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered  are  peculiar.  The  veterinary  surgeon  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  cities  and  towns  ;  but  in  the  extensive  regions  of  the  Ear 
West,  where  the  hog  interest  is  cultivated  to  so  large  a  degree, 
none  are  to  be  found,  so  that  the  profession  has  hitherto  had 
but  scant  opportunity  for  observing  the  fearful  ravages  of  this 
disease. 

The  other  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bates ,  of  Missouri, 
“  Ovariotomy  ”  being  the  subject.  It  was  well  treated,  he 
showed  what  animals  should  and  should  not  be  selected  for  this 
operation,  and  the  practical  results  of  the  successful  performance 
thereof.  He  then  described  the  various  methods,  stating  his 
partiality  for  the  lateral  abdominal,  having  had  good  success 
therewith. 

Both  papers  created  lively  discussions. 
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MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Association  held  its  fortnightly 
meeting  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  College  on  Wednesday,  March 
8th.  Prof.  D.  Me  Eachran  occupied  the  chair.  The  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were  present : — J.  M.  Browning, 
Esq.,  President ;  L.  H.  Massue,  Esq.,  Vice-President ;  Dr.  Leclerc, 
Secretary ;  Hon.  L.  Beaubien,  Speaker  in  the  Local  Government, 
&c.  Mr.  C.  H.  Byrne,  V.S.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  S.  Herbert  read  a  communication  on  enteritis, 
and  a  discussion  followed.  A  carefully  prepared  paper  on  ac¬ 
cidents  and  injuries  of  the  generative  organs  was  read  by  Mr. 
C.  Levesque,  V.S.,  Berthierville. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  practical  aud  very  excellent  paper,  a 
debate  took  place.  Prof.  Me  Eachran  brought  forward  for  con¬ 
sideration  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  pronouncing  it 
in  his  opinion  to  be  undoubtedly  variola  equina  and  strength¬ 
ening  his  position  by  quotations  from  standard  authors  such  as 
Roll,  Bouley,  Reynal,  Cheveau,  Fleming,  and  others.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  stated  that,  in  connection  with  Professor  Osier,  he  had 
performed  experiments  which  had  resulted  in  removing  from 
their  minds  any  doubts  as  to  the  disease  being  other  than  variola, 
a  dog  and  a  cow  being  the  subjects,  and  in  the  latter  pure  vaccine 
was  produced.  Several  grooms  and  one  veterinary  student 
being  accidentally  inoculated  with  the  virus,  the  effects  were  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  produced  by  vaccination.  Among  the  members  a 
sight  difference  of  opinion  was  evinced  in  regard  to  it,  but  the 
majority  sustained  the  professor.  Before  the  meeting  closed  J. 
M.  Browning,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
the  course  of  some  remarks  made  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  con¬ 
gratulated  the  College  ou  its  progress  and  growth,  and  eulogised 
its  professors  on  their  indefatigable  exertions  for  its  welfare. 
The  Hon.  L.  H.  Beaubien  addressed  a  few  complimentary  and 
encouraging  words  to  the  association,  and  expressed  the 
gratification  felt  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  advancement 
of  the  veterinary  science  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  After  a 
short  address  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
L.  H.  Massue,  Esq.,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


MONTREAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DIPLOMAS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  distribution  of  diplomas  and  prizes  to  the  successful 
graduates  of  the  year  took  place  in  the  Veterinary  College, 
Union  Avenue,  on  Thursday,  March  29th.  The  Council  of 
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Agriculture  was  represented  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown¬ 
ing,  Mr.  A.  Somerville,  and  Geo.  Leclerc,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
There  were  also  present  G.  W.  Campbell,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  McGill  College ;  Dr.  H.  Peltier,  Professor 
of  Physiology,  Victoria  College;  Dr.  D’Orsonens,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Victoria  College ;  the  Professors  of  the  College, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Agri¬ 
culture  consisted  of  Dr.  Tetu;  Dr.  Leclere ;  Alex.  "Waddell, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Quebec;  James  Going,  V.S. .  Edin.,  New  York; 
Williamson  Brydon,  V.S.,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  T.  A.  O.  Coleman, 
V.S.,  Ottawa ;  Arch.  McCormick,  V.S.,  Beauharnois ;  Charles 
Levesque,  V.S  ,  Berthier,  P.Q. ;  J.  A.  Couture,  V.S.,  Montreal; 
and  C.  J.  Alloway,  V.S.,  Montreal. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  are  as  follows : 

Zoology. — J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  Professor.  Isaac  J.  Miles, 
Charleston,  Ill. ;  Charles  Winslow,  Rockland,  Mass. ;  H.  J. 
McMartin,  Montreal ;  Alphonse  Levesque,  Montreal ;  and  D. 
Lemay,  Bord-a-Plouffe,  P.Q.,  all  passed.  Of  the  first-year 
students,  three  of  the  French  and  one  of  the  English  class  were 
not  examined. 

Chemistry. — R.  Craik,  M.D.,  Professor.  Out  of  seven  four 
only  presented  themselves,  and  passed  a  most  creditable  examina¬ 
tion  :  M.  C.  Baker,  Dunham,  P.Q. ;  F.  W.  McLellan,  Bridgeport, 
Conn ,  U.S. ;  D.  S.  Brown,  Genoa,  Ill.,  U.S. ;  M.  L.  Secton, 
Montreal. 

Physiology. — William  Osier,  M.D.,  Professor.  Out  of  eight 
five  only  presented  themselves  and  passed,  Mr.  Baker  especially 
obtaining  a  high  percentage  of  marks,  being  fourth  out  of  thirty 
competitors:  M.  C.  Baker,  Dunham,  P.Q. ;  F.  W.  McLellan, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.S.  ;  D.  S.  Brown,  Genoa,  Ill.,  U.S. ;  C.  C. 
Lyford,  Roscoe,  Ill.,  D.S. ;  M.  L.  Secton,  Montreal. 

Veterinary  Materia  Medica. — 0.  Bruneau,  V.S.,  Lecturer. 
M.  C.  Baker  and  F.  W.  McLellan,  both  availed  themselves  of 
the  option  of  going  up  for  examination  on  this  subject,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing. 

The  final  examinations  for  the  diplomas  comprised  veterinary 
anatomy,  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  including  the  diseases 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  canine  pathology  and  veterinary 
materia  medica.  Seven  candidates  presented  themselves  who  had 
attended  the  required  three  full  sessions  regularly,  and  had  passed 
the  primary  examinations,  and  being  successful  in  passing  this 
searching  ordeal  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  profession, 
viz.  James  R.  McLaughlin,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  U.S. ;  C.  C. 
Lyford,  Roscoe,  Ill.,  U.S. ;  D.  S.  Brown,  Genoa,  Ill.,  U.S. ;  John 
F.  Ryan,  Montreal ;  William  B.  Hall,  Leeds,  Megantic,  P.Q. ; 
Servil  Hebert,  Napierville,  P.Q. ;  and  William  Murphy,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  competition  for  prizes  was  by  written  examination, 
and  resulted  as  follows :  First  prize  (silver  medal),  the  gift  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture,  won  by  James  R.  McLaughlan, 
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Watertown,  Mass.,  U.S.  ;  second  prize,  won  by  C.  C.  Lyford, 
Boscoe,  Ill.,  U.S. ;  third  prize,  won  by  D.  S.  Brown,  Genoa,  Ill., 
U.S. ;  honorable  mention,  John  F.  Byan,  Montreal. 

Second  Year  Students. — First  prize,  won  by  Malcolm  C.  Baker, 
Dunham,  P.Q. ;  second  prize,  won  by  F.  W.  McLellan,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  U.S. 

Mr.  Lyford  obtained  a  special  prize  for  anatomy  and  general 
proficiency. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


BBADFOBD  COUNTY  COUBT. 

Friday,  April  13th. 

{Before  Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.O.,  Judge .) 

AN  ALLEGED  CASE  OE  BROKEN  WIND. 

An  action  was  brought  by  John  Ackroyd,  landlord  of  the 
Waggon  and  Horses  Inn,  Adwalton,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£68  5s.  due  from  John  William  Wright,  brewer,  Armley,  for 
a  black  horse,  a  cart,  and  harness,  sold  to  defendant  at  a  sale  by 
auction  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  August  last.  The  case 
was  heard  by  a  jury. 

Mr.  Berry ,  who  appeared  for  plaintiff,  said  the  sum  of  £68  5s. 
was  made  up  of  the  following  items :  £50  for  the  horse,  £14  5s. 
for  the  cart,  and  £4  for  the  harness.  The  defendant  had  paid 
into  the  Court  the  sum  of  £18  5s.,  the  money  due  for  the  cart 
and  harness,  but  he  refused  to  pay  the  £50  due  for  the  horse,  on 
the  ground  that  at  the  time  he  bought  it  the  plaintiff  fraudu¬ 
lently  concealed  from  him  the  fact  that  it  was  suffering  from 
chronic  disease.  The  plaintiff,  though  an  innkeeper,  had  entered 
into  a  contract  to  remove  a  quantity  of  material  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  a  gas-holder,  and  for  that  purpose  he  bought  a 
quantity  of  horses  and  carts  to  remove  the  earth  which  was 
excavated.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  and  while  the  excavation 
was  being  made,  there  was  a  landslip  which  led  to  the  suspension 
of  the  work,  and  the  postponement  of  the  contract  which  plain¬ 
tiff  had  entered  into.  Mr.  Ackroyd,  in  consequence  of  this  delay, 
determined  to  sell  his  horses,  among  them  the  horse  in  question, 
which  had  for  a  month  been  working  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
tract.  For  that  purpose  he  arranged  for  a  sale  by  auction  on 
the  7th  August,  Mr.  David  Newton  being  the  auctioneer,  and  at 
that  sale  the  horse  referred  to,  and  also  a  cart  and  some  harness, 
were  bought  by  defendant.  To  show  the  good  faith  which  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  part  of  plaintiff  in  the  sale,  it  might  be  stated  that 
defendant  was  allowed  to  take  the  horse,  cart,  and  harness  away 
without  paying  the  purchase  money.  He  gave  defendant  per- 
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mission  to  take  the  horse  away  to  his  own  place,  and  arranged  to 
meet  him  at  the  Malt  Shovel  Inn,  Leeds,  the  next  day,  to  receive 
the  purchase  money.  The  horse  was  accordingly  taken  away  by 
Wright,  who  on  getting  home  put  him  to  a  very  severe  test, 
which  no  doubt  would  greatly  overheat  the  animal.  Having 
done  that,  he  had  the  horse  fed  with  uncrushed  Indian  corn — a 
very  foolish  thing  to  do  after  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  to — and  then  had  it  taken  to  drink,  and  no  doubt  the 
horse  would,  after  what  had  been  done  to  it,  drink  very  ex¬ 
cessively.  The  result  was  it  became  seriously  ill,  the  stomach 
became  greatly  inflated,  and  it  very  soon  died ;  a  subsequent  post¬ 
mortem  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  diaphragm  was 
ruptured.  When  plaintiff  saw  Wright  at  the  Malt  Shovel  Inn 
the  next  day,  the  latter  said  the  horse  was  dead,  and  that  he 
should  not  pay  for  it.  He  accused  Ackrovd  of  having  physicked 
the  animal,  and  said  he  had  given  him  laudanum  or  some  other 
drug,  but  Ackroyd  at  once  denied  that  he  had  done  so,  and  said 
that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  drugged  the  horse  he 
would  not  receive  a  farthing  for  it.  Wright  said  he  would  have 
the  horse  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  to  which 
plaintiff  replied  that  he  would  also  have  a  veterinary  surgeon 
present  on  his  own  account.  Eventually,  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  was  made,  which  showed  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  corn 
in  the  stomach,  but  no  trace  whatever  of  any  drug,  thus  proving 
that  death  had  ensued,  not  from  anything  that  plaintiff  had  ad* 
ministered,  but  from  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  treated  by 
defendant. 

Plaintiff,  after  deposing  to  the  facts  referred  to,  was  cross-ex¬ 
amined  by  Mr.  Cadman,  who  appeared  for  defendant. 

Mr.  Newton ,  the  auctioneer,  deposed  to  the  horse  being  run  up 
and  down  the  yard  in  which  the  sale  took  place.  The  horse 
seemed  very  lively  and  in  good  condition,  and  was  ultimately 
sold  to  the  defendant  at  the  price  named,  the  bidding  commencing 
at  between  £20  and  £30.  He  saw  the  horse  after  death,  and 
found  that  it  was  blown  out  very  much. 

Mr.  B.  Sykes ,  saddler,  Drighlington,  said  he  was  present  at 
the  sale,  and  acted  as  clerk.  He  saw  the  black  horse  tried  in 
every  possible  way,  and  when  defendant  asked  if  the  auctioneer 
would  warrant  the  horse  he  heard  Mr.  Newton  jokingly  say  that 
the  only  warrant  he  would  give  was  that  whoever  bought  the 
horse  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Carter ,  veterinary  surgeon,  deposed  to  assisting  in 
making  the  post-mortem  examination  on  8th  of  August,  when  he 
found  the  horse  swollen  much  more  than  was  usually  the  case 
nine  hours  after  death.  On  opening  the  abdomen  they  found  a 
rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  which  was  caused  by  the  food  partaken 
of  and  by  the  gas  fermented  by  that  food.  This  rupture,  in  his 
opinion,  was  caused  before  death.  He  could  not  find  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  drug  or  poison. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Cadman,  the 
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witness  said  he  had  never  known  disease  of  the  thoracic  organs 
to  conduce  to  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm. 

Mr.  P.  Wal/cer ,  veterinary  surgeon,  gave  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence  ;  after  which  several  persons  who  were  present  at  the  sale 
stated  that  the  horse  was  apparently  in  fair  condition. 

Mr.  Cadman,  at  considerable  length,  addressed  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  contending  that  the  horse  was  known  to 
be  unsound  by  Ackroyd  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

Defendant ,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  he  found  the  horse  to 
be  broken-winded  soon  after  he  bought  him,  and  told  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  afterwards  of  what  he  had  discovered,  whereupon  Newton 
said  that  had  he  known  that  he  would  not  have  sold  the  horse  to 
him  (defendant).  The  Indian  corn  given  to  the  horse  was  not, 
as  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  had  stated,  uncrushed ;  it  had  been 
split  and  broken  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Mr.  J.  Cuthbert ,  veterinary  surgeon,  who  assisted  at  the  'post¬ 
mortem  examination,  stated  that  from  what  he  saw  he  judged 
the  animal  had  been  taken  unwell  just  after  a  feed.  In  the 
stomach  he  did  not  find  entire  grains  of  Indian  corn,  but  grains 
which  had  been  split.  With  regard  to  the  organs,  he  fouud  that 
the  lungs  were  marked  with  chronic  disease,  but  that  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rupture  of  the  diaphragm.  In  his  opinion  death 
resulted  from  flatulency  and  indigestion,  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  caused  by  a  change  of  food. 

At  this  stage  of  the  case  it  was  determined  to  adjourn  it  till 
Tuesday  noon,  there  being  seven  other  witnesses  to  call  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant. 

The  case  of  Ackroyd  v.  Wright  was  resumed  on  April  17th, 
Mr.  Berry  again  appearing  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Cadman,  bar¬ 
rister,  for  the  defendant.  Defendant  had  paid  into  Court  £18  5s., 
the  price  of  the  cart  and  harness,  but  declined  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  horse,  £50,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  fraudulently 
sold  to  him,  and  in  such  a  condition  that  it  died  very  shortly 
after. 

Mr.  Cadman  stated  that  one  of  his  most  important  witnesses, 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  was  unable  to  be  present  that  day  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  illness.  He  was  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the 
eyes,  and  his  medical  attendant  said  that  if  he  came  out  blindness 
might  perhaps  result.  Under  those  circumstances  he  put  it  to 
the  Court  whether  the  case  might  be  further  adjourned. 

Mis  Monoar  observed  that  he  could  not  listen  to  the  applica¬ 
tion.  The  evidence  of  the  witness  referred  to,  as  indicated  at 
the  previous  hearing,  did  not  seem  to  bear  on  the  ground  of 
defence — a  fraudulent  sale — therefore  the  case  would  have  to 
proceed. 

Joseph  Wright ,  defendant’s  brother,  testified  to  being  present 
at  the  sale,  and  to  the  horses  being  sold  as  the  bond  fide  property 
of  Mr.  Ackroyd. 

Joseph  Mewitt ,  carter  in  the  employ  of  defendant,  said  he 
thought  from  the  manner  of  the  horse  when  it  arrived  at  his 
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master’s  place  of  business  that  it  was  not  well.  He  gave  it  the 
usual  food  provided  by  defendant  for  bis  horses,  a  mixture  of 
corn,  bran,  maize,  and  chaff,  the  maize  being  split.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  something  had  been  given  the  horse  before  it  got 
into  his  master’s  hands. 

George  Ward ,  a  farmer,  was  called  to  prove  that  the  horse  was 
a  broken-winded  one,  after  which  the  butcher  who  cut  up  the 
horse  at  the  post-mortem,  together  with  the  horse-slaughterer  who 
bought  the  carcase,  stated  that  the  flesh  was  very  black  and 
mortified,  thus  indicating  some  disease. 

Mr.  Cadman  and  Mr.  Berry  having  addressed  the  jury  at 
considerable  length,  his  Honour  summed  up,  dwelling  on  the 
unsatisfactory  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  allegation  of 
warranty. 

The  Jury  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  warranty,  and  no 
fraudulent  concealment  concerning  the  horse. 

A  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs, was  accordingly  returned. 

The  hearing  of  this  case  occupied  five  hours,  and  necessitated 
the  adjournment  of  several  causes. 


SELLING  DISEASED  PORK. 

At  the  Leeds  Police  Court,  April  15th,  George  Myers,  horse 
dealer,  "Woodhouse  Carr,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Bruce  to 
answer  a  charge  of  dealing  in  unwholesome  pork. 

Mr.  Cousins  prosecuted  and  Mr.  Billinton  defended. 

Mr.  Storr,  the  meat  inspector  for  the  borough  of  Leeds,  stated 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March  he  went  into  the  Market 
Tavern,  Harewood  Street.  On  the  table  of  the  bar-parlour  was 
the  carcase  of  a  small  pork  pig.  He  examined  the  pig,  and  asked 
whose  it  was.  The  defendant  said,  “  It  belongs  to  me.  I  bought 
two  at  10s.  each,  and  brought  this  here  to  sell  it.  I  have  another 
to  slaughter  at  home.  If  I  had  sold  this  I  should  have  brought 
the  other.”  The  pig  was  dressed  as  pigs  usually  are  when  offered 
for  sale  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  as  a  “  sucker but  it  had 
been  stuck  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  bleed.  The  kidneys  were  diseased,  and  the  carcase  was 
very  much  inflamed.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  fit  for  food.  The 
pig  would  weigh  22  lb.  or  23  lb.,  and  if  healthy  would  have  been 
worth  from  16s.  to  19s.,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market. 

Dr.  Goldie,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leeds,  said  the  pig 
had  evidently  suffered  from  a  rheumatic  affection  known  amongst 
pig  people  as  “  rickets.”  The  body  was  in  a  state  of  congestion, 
which  showed  that  at  the  time  it  was  killed  it  was  in  a  debilitated 
condition.  There  was  such  a  want  of  vitality  that  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  pig  was  in  a  dying  state  before  it  was  killed.  He 
considered  that  the  pork  was  not  fit  for  food. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  veterinary  surgeon,  bore  out  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Goldie. 
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The  defence  was  that  a  “  ricketed”  pig  was  not  unsound. 

James  Whitworth ,  cab  proprietor,  and  landlord  of  the  Junction 
Inn,  Meanwood  Hoad,  said  he  was  present  when  the  defendant 
bought  the  pigs  from  Mr.  Blakey,  of  the  New  Inn,  Meanwood 
Hoad.  They  were  a  little  “  ricketed,”  and  so  little  did  he  con¬ 
sider  this  a  sign  of  unsoundness  that  he  afterwards  wanted  to 
buy  the  larger  of  them  for  11s. 

William  Blakey ,  of  the  New  Inn,  Meanwood  Hoad,  stated  that 
he  sold  the  pigs  to  the  defendant.  Beyond  being  a  little  ricketed 
they  were  all  right.  They  were  not  diseased. 

Mr.  Bruce. — They  were  the  better  for  the  rickets,  then  ? 

Witness. — No  ;  it  was  owing  to  the  damp  atmosphere  and  cold, 
and  a  great  many  pigs  had  suffered  from  it.  I  had  one  ricketed, 
and  we  ate  it  ourselves,  and  my  mother  said  she  never  ate  any¬ 
thing  better  in  her  life. 

William  Norfolk  stated  that  he  killed  the  pigs  with  a  small 
knife  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  killing 
“  suckers.” 

Malachi  Whitaker  said  he  had  killed  many  ricketed  pigs,  and 
in  his  opinion  they  were  fit  for  food. 

Mr  Bruce ,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  he  could  not  consider 
“  rickets”  a  state  of  health,  but  a  state  of  disease  produced  by 
lying  about  in  wet  or  damp.  It  was  another  word  for  rheumatic 
gout.  One  could  hardly  consider  a  ricketed  pig  any  more  a  healthy 
pig  than  a  rheumatic  man  was  a  healthy  man.  If  he  were  to 
suppose  that  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  telling  the  truth 
he  could  not  but  consider  the  offence  a  serious  one,  because  they 
said  in  effect  that  they  rather  liked  pigs  in  this  way  than  other¬ 
wise.  He  inflicted  a  penalty  of  40s.,  including  costs. 


CLEHKENWELL  POLICE  COUHT,  April  12th. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia. 

Walter  Green,  a  cowkeeper  and  dairyman,  of  7,  Lower  Bel- 
grave  Street,  Pimlico,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Napier,  on  behalf 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  exposing  for  sale  in 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  Islington,  three  cows  that  were 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  a  contagious  disease.  Mr. 
Napier,  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  prosecuted,  and 
Mr.  Bury  Hutchinson,  solicitor,  defended.  The  cattle  were 
found  exposed  in  the  market  for  sale.  The  market  veterinary 
surgeon,  suspecting  that  they  were  suffering  from  disease,  had 
them  slaughtered,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  that 
they  were  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  that  the  defendant  had  not  used  due  diligence 
in  examining  the  cattle,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  £10  16s.,  which 
was  at  once  done. 
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SHEEP  SCAB. 

A  farmer  of  Thurgoland,  Barnsley,  named  John  Crossley,  was 
fined,  at  Barnsley  police-court,  over  £9,  including  costs,  for  not 
reporting  sheep-scab  existing  amongst  twenty  sheep  owned  by 
him  in  March  last,  and  for  driving  them  whilst  thus  affected,  and 
locating  them  in  a  field  insufficiently  fenced.  Crossley  said  he 
could  not  pay,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  he  was  committed  to 
five  months’  imprisonment. 

Thomas  Milligan,  farmer,  living  near  Ulverston,  was  recently 
charged  with  having  ninety-two  sheep  bad  in  the  scab,  and  not 
giving  information  to  the  police.  A  veterinary  surgeon  said  that 
it  was  the  worst  case  he  ever  knew,  and  they  must  have  been  in¬ 
fected  at  least  a  month.  Three  of  the  sheep  were  dead,  the  skin 
and  wool  having  fallen  off*.  A  fine  of  £10  and  costs  was 
inflicted. 
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THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

House  or  Commons,  Tuesday ,  April  12 th. 

Mr.  Chaplin  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  whether 
he  had  received  any  information  to  the  effect  that  the  cattle 
plague  is  spreading  at  Willesden,  and  that  symptoms  of  it  have 
shown  themselves  on  another  farm  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  11th. 

Lord  Sandon. — No  report  of  the  extension  of  the  cattle  plague 
from  the  infected  premises  at  Willesden  has  been  received  at  the 
Veterinary  Department.  The  report  to  which  my  hon.  friend  re¬ 
fers,  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  at  another  farm,  has  not,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  been  confirmed.  The  Local  Authority  had  no 
such  information  up  to  4  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Pell  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  whether,  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at  Willesden,  it 
was  true  that  there  was  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Authority  in  making  the  legal  declaration  under  his  hand 
and  delivery  of  notice,  so  that  the  premises  in  question  might 
become  an  infected  place ;  and  whether  the  Inspector  did  with 
all  practicable  speed  make  the  declaration  required  by  law  of  the 
existence  of  cattle  plague,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  if  not,  how  much  time  was  lost  in  the  performance 
of  these  duties  ? 

Lord  Sandon. — The  owner  of  the  dairy  farm  at  Willesden  states 
that  he  first  observed  symptoms  of  illness  in  one  of  his  cows  on 
the  3rd  of  April ;  that  on  the  following  day  he  communicated 
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with  the  Inspector,  who  visited  the  premises  on  the  5th  of  April, 
hut  that  he  was  not  satisfied  on  his  first  inspection  that  cattle 
plague  existed.  On  the  6th  of  April  we  are  informed  that  the 
Inspector  made  another  examination  of  the  suspected  cattle,  and 
declared  that  cattle  plague  existed.  Information  of  the  outbreak 
was  given  to  the  Veterinary  Department  on  the  7th  of  April  by 
the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Authority  in  person.  A  copy  of  the 
declaration,  dated  April  6th,  was  received  by  the  department  on 
the  10th  of  April. 

Mr.  Tell  asked  the  noble  lord  whether,  after  three  months’ 
trial  of  the  Local  Authority  in  the  metropolis,  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  had  taken  any  steps,  and  if  so  what,  to  make 
use  of  the  large  power  conferred  on  the  Council  by  the  Conta¬ 
gious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  for  stamping  out  the  cattle  plague. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  Sandon. — The  Government  has  observed  with  very  great 
concern,  as  the  House  has  also,  the  fact  that  the  cattle  plague  has 
been  lurking  about  the  metropolis  for  more  than  three  months. 
It  unfortunately  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  some  dairies  in  the 
east  end  of  London  and  of  one  leading  dairy  in  the  west  end. 
A  great  deal  of  trouble  has  no  doubt  been  taken  by  the  local 
authorities  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  terrible  disease,  but  the 
House  will  feel  that  it  is  no  slight  matter  for  the  local  authorities 
to  deal  with  such  a  fearful  disease  even  in  London.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  considered  the  matter  carefully,  and  to-day  an  Order 
in  Council  has  been  passed  by  which  the  Privy  Council  has  taken 
to  itself  the  power,  which  they  ean  do  under  the  Act  of  1869,  of 
assuming  the  whole  functions  of  the  local  authorities  throughout 
the  police  district  of  the  metropolis.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  House 
is  aware  that  this  is  a  very  strong  measure  to  adopt,  but  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  terrible  disease  has  been  lurking  about  the 
metropolis  for  the  last  three  months,  and  that  there  is  a  most 
serious  danger  of  its  spreading  beyond  London,  the  House,  I 
thick,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  strong  measure  taken  has  been 
justified  under  existing  circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  au¬ 
thority,  therefore,  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Local  Authority  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council.  (Hear,  hear.) 

DAIRY  TRAFFIC  IN  LONDON. 

Mr.  Ridley  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  whether 
the  attention  of  the  Government  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  direct  line  of  communication  existed  between  country  dairies 
and  infected  districts  in  the  metropolis  by  the  daily  return  of 
milk  cans,  very  often  in  an  uncleansed  state,  from  such  metro¬ 
politan  dairies  into  the  country ;  and  whether  the  Government 
would  consider  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  securing  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  some  regulations  with  a  view  of  limiting  as  far  as 
possible  the  obvious  danger  of  such  a  tratfic. 

Lord  Sandon, — The  attention  of  the  Government  has  alreadv 
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been  called  to  the  removal  of  milk  cans  from  premises  where 
cattle  plague  has  existed  without  proper  disinfection  ;  and  a  re¬ 
presentation  has  been  made  to  the  Local  Authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  this  matter,  which  is  of 
no  slight  importance,  will  be  carefully  watched. 

DISINFECTION  OF  PERSONS. 

Mr.  W.JEgerton  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  whether 
he  was  aware  that  Inspectors  and  others  who  had  been  in  contact 
with  animals  suffering  from  cattle  plague  were  allowed  by  the 
Local  Authority  in  London  and  Middlesex  to  leave  the  infected 
premises  without  disinfecting  their  clothes,  as  required  by  sec¬ 
tion  61  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act ;  and  whether 
the  Privy  Council  would  take  any  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  in  that  way. 

.  Lord  Sandon. — The  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Authority  are 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Authority.  We  have 
no  information  that  the  Local  Authority  has  sanctioned  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  precautions  required  by  the  Act  as  to  the  disinfection 
of  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  disease ;  but,  fear¬ 
ing  that  sufficient  attention  may  not  have  been  paid  to  these 
requirements,  the  attention  of  Local  Authorities  has  already  been 
called  to  the  provisions  of  Section  61  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  with  the  view  to  insure  greater  care  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  relating  to  the  disinfection  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  contact  with  diseased  animals. 

THE  LONDON  DAIRIES. 

April  16  th. 

Sir  George  Bowyer  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
whether  it  was  true  that  cattle  were  kept  in  the  dairies  in 
London,  or  premises  appertaining  thereto,  in  places  defective  in 
light  and  air,  and  not  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  animals  ; 
and  whether  he  had  considered  the  desirability,  having  regard  to 
the  existence  of  cattle  plague  for  three  months  in  and  about 
London,  of  forbidding  the  keeping  of  cattle  within  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and,  if  necessary,  of  obtaining  powers  from  Parliament  for 
that  purpose. 

Lord  Sandon. — A  large  number  of  cowsheds  in  London  are, 
I  fear,  as  the  hon.  baronet  says,  in  a  very  defective  condition  in 
regard  to  sanitary  arrangements — a  condition  of  things  not 
altogether  unknown,  I  am  afraid,  in  other  districts,  both  town 
and  country.  The  question,  however,  of  prohibiting  the  keeping 
of  any  cattle  whatever  within  the  metropolis  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  though  the  Government  is  taking  very  stringent  measures  to 
deal  with  the  cattle  plague  in  London,  we  are  not  prepared, 
with  our  present  information,  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  take 
the  extreme  measure  of  forbidding  all  cattle  being  kept  within 
its  limits, 
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CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

April  16  th. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartinqton  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  to  move  that 
night  for  a  Committee  on  the  Cattle  Plague  and  the  Importation 
of  Foreign  Stock,  and,  if  so,  at  what  hour. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  his  noble  friend 
would  not  proceed  with  his  motion  unless  it  could  be  reached  by 
11  o’clock. 

April  1 7th. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Kingscote, 

Lord  Sandon  said, — A  suspicious  case  of  supposed  cattle  plague 
has  occurred  at  Old  Oak  Common,  near  Willesden.  The  animal 
is  in  secure  custody.  I  regret  to  say  that  our  Chief  Inspector 
has  found  a  cow  and  five  calves  affected  with  cattle  plague  at 
Willesden.  They  will  be  slaughtered  and  buried  at  once. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  are  no  other  animals  on  the  premises.  We 
took  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  yesterday. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  regards  cattle  plague,  twelve  Veterinary  Inspec¬ 
tors  have  been  appointed  for  this  special  purpose,  and  they  are 
working  under  three  of  our  travelling  Inspectors,  who  have  been 
summoned  to  London  for  the  purpose.  Captain  Tennant,  with 
four  Veterinary  Inspectors,  is  in  charge  at  Willesden  and 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Courteney  has  four  under  him  in  one 
district  in  East  London,  and  Mr.  Picketts  four  in  another. 
They  have  orders  to  visit  all  the  cowsheds  and  dairies  in  the 
district,  and  ascertain  their  condition.  Sixty  sheds  have  been 
visited  to-day,  and  no  disease  found.  There  has  been  no  animal 
alive  in  London  with  cattle  plague  that  we  know  of  since  last 
Wednesday,  when  the  last  one  was  slaughtered.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  that  we  shall  spare 
no  pains  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  terrible  disorder  in  London, 
which  would  be  so  disastrous  to  the  milk  supply  of  the  metropolis, 
as  well  as  so  injurious  to  the  meat  supply  of  the  country 
generally.  (Cheers.) 

THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  AND  IMPOETATION  OF 

LIVE  STOCK. 

April  \§th. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  there  had  been  on  the  paper  for 
some  time,  and  postponed  from  one  Government  night  to  another, 
a  notice  of  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  the 
Cattle  Plague  and  the  Importation  of  Live  Cattle,  which  was 
likely  to  provoke  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  The  question 
whether  we  should  reverse  our  free-trade  policy  by  establishing 
prohibition  was  one  of  immense  importance ;  and,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thought  the  expediency  of  such  prohibition  would  neces¬ 
sarily  form  a  part  of  the  inquiry,  he  desired  to  know  whether 
a  time  could  be  fixed  for  the  motion  to  come  on. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  was  not  at  all  prepared 
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to  admit  the  conclusion  drawn  by  his  right  hon.  friend.  He 
could  not  now  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  point,  but  he 
must  put  in  a  caveat  against  its  being  supposed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  any  such  proposal  as  that  indicated.  They  were 
anxious  on  many  grounds  to  proceed  with  the  appointment  of 
the  Select  Committee,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  dispose 
first  of  other  business,  including  the  Mutiny  Bill  and  the  Budget 
proposals,  and  it  was  really  impossible  to  say  when  the  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  would  come  on.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wiltshire  had  on  the  paper  for  Friday  next  notice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject,  and,  perhaps,  that  motion  would 
afford  a  convenient  opportunity  for  raising  the  discussion 
suggested  by  the  question  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 


ELECTION  OF  FIRST  FELLOWS. 

By  Observer.” 

Now  that  the  official  list  of  the  names  of  First  or  primary 
Fellows  has  appeared  in  your  Journal  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  but,  before  dismissing  the  matter,  it  may  serve 
a  good  purpose  if  the  question  be  asked  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
qualification  “  original  research.”  Could  the  Council  have  made 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  particulars  which  characterised  those 
nominated  for  the  honour  to  be  conferred  as  to  what  their 
“original  research”  consisted  of? 

I  fear  this  want  of  caution  or  consistency  will  ignore,  in  some 
measure,  the  honour  bestowed  upon  a  few  of  the  First  Fellows, 
and  will  place  them  in  an  unenviable  position.  The  creating  of 
such  a  degree  may  possibly  in  the  future  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the  profession,  if  practitioners  will  keep  up  their  reading  and 
studies,  so  as  to  “  go  in”  for  the  fellowship  examination  when  the 
proper  time  arrives. 

On  analysing  the  names  of  the  practitioners  in  Ireland  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  “  original  research,”  and  looking 
at  the  conditions ,  as  laid  down  in  the  Supplemental  Charter ,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  those  conditions  have  not  in  any  case  been 
carried  out.  In  the  first  place  it  states  that  the  veterinary 
surgeons  who  shall  have  the  honour  conferred  upon  them  must 
have  been  fifteen  years  in  practice,  and  that  not  more  than  5  per 
cent,  shall  be  created  first  Fellows. 

The  Register  for  1875  contains  the  names  of  only  seventeen 
practitioners  in  Ireland  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years’  standing, 
and  the  honour  has  been  granted  to  eight. 

This  statement  will  afford  all  unprejudiced  readers  some 
reason  for  surprise.  Facts  are  stubborn  things. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  carefully  over  the  recog¬ 
nised  Register,  and  what  I  have  written  is  the  result  of  my 
search.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  terms  of  the  Supple- 
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mental  Charter  are  worth  anything,  the  Committee  should, 
for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  examine  into  this  matter  and 
learn  how  the  Irish  Committee  have  performed  the  duties 
imposed  on  them.  Every  time  one  looks  at  it  it  appears  more 
ludicrous.  According  to  my  calculation,  two  Eellowships  only 
should  have  been  created,  if  I  understand  the  term  5  per 
centum. 

Much  could  be  written  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  do  so  until  some  information  has  been  afforded  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  qualification  “original  research.” 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 


War  Office,  April  20 th. 

Veterinary  Department. — Veterinary- Surgeon  Walter  Sey¬ 
mour  Adams,  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the 
first  class. 

Daniel  Chambers  Pallin,  gent.,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon  on 
probation. 

Lieutenant  Joshua  Arthur  Nunn,  from  the  Royal  Monmouth 
Militia,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon  on  probation. 


OBITUARY. 


We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Thacker,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Staff  V.S.,  India.  His  diploma  bears  date 
January  31st,  1841. 

Also,  of  Mr.  Philip  Benjamin  Phillips,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 
His  diploma  bears  date  April  24th,  1866.  Mr.  Phillips  died 
from  a  severe  attack  of  confluent  variola. 

And  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dobson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  author  of  ‘The  Ox  and 
his  Diseases,’  aged  47  years,  on  April  9th,  at  Kettering.  His 
diploma  bears  date  May  18th,  1853. 

Also  of  Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ross,  Hereford. 
His  diploma  bears  date  March  17th,  1841. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stephen  Beeson, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Chalfont  St.  Peters,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Beeson,  of  Amersham,  which 
was  inserted  in  the  February  number  of  the  Veterinarian  on  the 
authority  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  is  happily  incorrect.  He  adds  that  Mr.  James  Beeson, 
whose  name  has  been  printed  in  italics  in  the  College  List 
as  an  indication  of  the  death  of  the  person,  is  also  still  living. 

We  regret  having  been  made  the  innocent  cause  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Beeson’s  family. — Eds, 
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THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

By  J.  Wortley  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  ot 
Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College. 

(Continued  from  p.  313.) 

The  total  prohibition  of  foreign  live  stock  has  long  been 
said  by  those  who  consider  themselves  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  put 
an  end  to  the  importation  of  contagious  diseases ;  but  the 
best  informed  in  regard  to  this  question  have  not  hesitated 
to  suggest  the  possible  danger  which  would  overhang  the 
adoption  of  the  most  exclusive  prohibitory  measures  and 
complete  system  of  sanitary  police.  Some  who  have  not 
anticipated  all  the  difficulties  and  sacrifices  which  such  a 
scheme  entails  have  blindly  urged  its  immediate  and  unquali¬ 
fied  adoption,  as  if  the  exclusion  of  diseased  cattle  from  Great 
Britain  was  the  only  question  involved.  The  balance  of 
trade,  the  requirements  of  the  nation,  its  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  abroad,  the  sources  of  a  further  meat  supply,  have  had 
but  slight  consideration  at  the  hands  of  these  economists. 
In  such  a  summary  manner  has  the  matter  been  disposed 
of  by  many  that  the  casual  observer  might  well  be  par¬ 
doned  for  concluding  that  our  meat  supply  was  altogether 
l.  27 
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dissociated  from  breeding,  feeding,  and  rearing  of  cattle,  and 
without  the  pale  of  enterprise  and  commerce.  The  state¬ 
ment,  however,  recently  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has 
disclosed  at  least  one  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  closure  of  our  ports,  we  are  told,  would  deprive  this 
country  of  between  200,000  and  300,000  cattle,  1,000,000 
sheep,  and  40,000  to  50,000  swine,  and  it  might  be  added  that 
almost  the  whole  of  this  number  consists  of  animals  im¬ 
mediately  available  as  food  for  the  people.  However  de¬ 
sirable  it  may  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle, 
the  force  of  that  desire  is  weakened  when  considered  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  demand  for  meat  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  supply  is  to  be  sustained  under  circumstances  of 
total  prohibition.  Before  any  decided  action  can  be  pru¬ 
dently  taken  in  such  a  direction  we  must  carefully  examine 
our  home  stock,  count  its  numbers,  estimate  its  condition 
and  producing  power,  and  above  all  things  provide  means 
whereby  an  increase  of  our  herds  and  flocks  may  be  sustained. 
Nor  can  we  leave  out  of  this  calculation  the  material  influ¬ 
ence  which  a  necessarily  vast  increase  in  our  cattle  and  sheep 
may  exercise  in  paralysing  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses 
and  in  raising  the  price  of  provender  to  an  almost  prohibitory 
1  scale. 

The  question  of  our  horse  supply  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  serious  moment,  and  has  from  time  to  time 
evoked  expressions  of  unmistakable  fear  as  to  our  position  in 
certain  contingencies,  from  the  most  able  and  best  informed 
in  military  and  civil  circles.  While  it  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  the  more  pressing  requirements  of  the  people 
should  be  met  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  still  our  horse 
supply  is  no  less  an  indispensable  political  necessity.  The 
important  casual  requirements  of  our  country  do  not  fre¬ 
quently  fall  within  the  restricted  focus  of  the  agricultural  eye, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  essential,  and  more  especially  at  this  time, 
to  guard  against  precipitate  reform,  and  obviate  results  which 
may  prove  to  be  even  a  greater  evil  than  dear  meat.  At  the 
present  time  our  stock  of  horses  is  dangerously  small,  and  it 
will  be  for  statesmen  to  consider  whether,  in  this  view  of  the 
question,  it  is  prudent  to  establish  conditions  which  will 
tempt  a  further  reduction  and  place  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  supporting  those  we  already  possess.  Our  interests  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  abroad,  as  well  as  those  at  home,  must  not  be 
jeopardised  for  an.  uncertain  intestine  advantage.  So  soon  as  it 
is  shown  that  a  regular  compensating  supply  of  sound  dead 
meat,  either  from  America  or  elsewhere,  can  be  relied  on,  even 
though  the  present  prices  are  for  a  time  maintained,  then,  so 
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far,  an  unmistakable  success  will  have  been  achieved ;  but 
to  close  our  ports  to  foreign  cattle  without  such  a  provision 
having  been  ensured  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine 
of  “  self-support”  in  regard  to  our  meat  supply,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  palpably  fallacious.  Strenuously  as 
this  view  has  been  urged  by  some  and  ample  as  have  been 
the  statistics  compiled  in  its  support,  it  is  interesting  to 
remark  how  feeble  have  been  the  efforts  put  forth  to  establish 
this  national  self-reliance,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  who  have  advocated  it  knew  well  enough  how  sub¬ 
ordinate  were  its  claims,  and  how  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  actual  necessities  of  the  case. 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  total  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  in  1876  was 
36,312,873,  as  follows : 


CATTLE. 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  . 
Two  years  of  age  and  above 

Under  two  years  of  age 

.  2,226,3  67 
.  ], 567, 641 
.  2,052,294 

SHEEP. 

One  year  old  and  above 

Under  one  year  old  .... 

.  18,248,352 
.  9,924,599 

SWINE 

.  2,293,620 

The  2,000,000  and  upwards  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk 
or  in  calf  clearly  represent  the  breeding  stock  of  the  country, 
and  the  1,500,000,  of  two  years  of  age  and  above,  serve  to 
show  our  available  meat  stock,  fat  or  feeding.  It  is  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  withdrawal  of  300,000 
foreign  cattle  from  our  markets,  the  breeding  stock  of  this 
country  must  be  at  once  increased,  and  this  number  of 
breeding  animals  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
available  food  supply.  If  to  this  reduction  a  loss  of  five  per 
cent,  by  contagious  diseases  has  to  be  added — an  estimate  * 
which  has  been  formed  by  some  opponents  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  cattle — then  we  shall  have  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  after  closing  our  ports  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
native  meat  stock.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  300,000  foreign  animals  are  immediately  available  for 
slaughter  in  the  most  populous  centres,  and  may  often 
be  purchased  at  a  price  for  which  our  home-bred  stock 
cannot  be  procured;  and,  further,  that  the  offal  of  this 
vast  number  constitutes  to  a  great  extent  the  only  sub¬ 
stantial  fare  of  our  ill-fed  thousands.  Nor  can  it  be  lost 
sight  of  that  two  years  must  elapse  before  the  large  ac- 
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cession  which  must  be  made  to  our  breeding  stock  will  add  to 
the  food  returns  of  the  country.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  referred  to  cannot  persist  with  the 
closure  of  our  ports  to  foreign  live  stock,  but  any  such  de¬ 
nial  is  at  once  challenged  by  the  fact  that  the  dissemination  of 
contagious  disorders  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  activity  of 
traffic  in  cattle.  How  much  the  home  traffic  would  be  in¬ 
creased  in  such  an  event  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  until 
certain  schemes  relating  to  dead  meat  importation  have  been 
fully  developed  and  the  actual  trade  consolidated ;  but  no 
one  will  doubt  that  under  the  most  auspicious  trade  in  dead 
meat  that  can  be  brought  about  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
foreigner  our  home  traffic  will  receive  an  immense  stimulus 
and  be  multiplied  again  and  again.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  are  allowed  to 
remain  with  us,  so  long  will  a  high  rate  of  mortality  abide. 
Nay,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  closure  of  our  ports  to 
live  cattle  would  so  stimulate  home  trade  as  to  scatter 
broadcast  the  very  maladies  we  desire  to  suppress.  If  this 
view  of  the  question  be  correct  it  is  clear  that  no  sanitary 
advantage  can  accrue  from  the  prohibition  of  live  stock 
unless,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  most  stringent  and 
unsparing  measures  be  adopted  for  the  extirpation  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Indeed,  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  success  in 
the  total  prohibition  scheme  that  this  country  be  freed  from 
every  infected  centre  simultaneously  with  the  closure  of  our 
ports.  On  these  terms,  and  these  alone,  can  the  exclusive 
policy  which  has  so  much  to  recommend  it  be  sustained. 
Weighty  interests  are  undoubtedly  at  stake  in  this  question, 
and  a  change,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  involve  serious,  not 
to  say  ruinous,  consequences  to  many.  This,  however,  is  a 
result  common  to  all  reforms;  nevertheless,  a  great  right 
must  be  guaranteed  before  we  inflict  a  comparatively 
little  wrong. 

The  stress  which  has  been  laid  on  our  animal  food  resources 
by  the  advocates  of  immediate  prohibition  is  not  a  little 
perplexing  when  considered  by  the  light  of  current  agricul¬ 
tural  reports.  The  glaring  inconsistency  disclosed  in  parallel 
columns  of  our  leading  journals  devoted  to  this  subject  merits 
a  passing  notice. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  told  that  “  the  live  stock  of 
the  farm  are  suffering  from  short  rations,”  that  “  hay  and 
straw  on  many  holdings  are  quite  exhausted,”  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  “  animals  are  actually  dying  for  want 
of  food  and  shelter,”  and  that  five  guineas  per  acre  are  now 
being  paid  for  grass  to  appease  the  “  hunger  of  famishing 
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stock.”  Can  it  be  that  the  resources  of  this  country,  so  often 
and  forcibly  referred  to  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and 
on  which  we  are  asked  to  rely  for  the  sustenance  of  an 
additional  two  or  three  millions  of  animals,  still  remain  to 
be  developed  ?  If  this  be  so,  no  mere  experiment  in  dead 
meat  importation  will  suffice  to  justify  the  closing  of  our 
ports  to  foreign  cattle.  A  dead  meat  trade  must  be  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  its  continuance  must  be  guaranteed  by 
a  much  larger  capital  than  is  now  invested  in  it.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  home  stock  during  recent  years  is  a  sad  truth  in  the 
history  of  British  agriculture,  and  the  importance  attached 
to  it  in  relation  to  cattle  importation  has  not  been  under¬ 
estimated  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  the  farmer.  One  writer  remarks  that  “  the  decline  in 
home  stock  has  arisen  partly  from  direct  losses  due  to 
diseases  which  were  imported,  and  partly  to  dread  and  caution 
caused  by  such  losses and  he  observes,  “  It  will  be  the 
business  of  those  affected  to  make  that  one  fact  plain  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee.”  He  further  ventures  to  say 
that  almost  all  evidence  “  ought  to  be  centred  upon  this 
point.”  No  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  cattle 
importation,  both  in  its  commercial  and  sanitary  bearing, 
has  conduced  to  the  diminution  of  our  live  stock.  The  writer 
of  the  article  referred  to  above  can  hardly  be  serious  in  the 
proposition  he  has  advanced,  and  to  centre  all  evidence 
upon  it  would,  in  the  face  of  obvious  facts,  be  a  piece 
of  bad  diplomacy.  Nothing  can  be  more  illogical  than 
to  insist  that,  while  agriculture  in  general  is  influenced 
by  the  operation  of  various  causes,  cattle  importation  and 
disease  are  alone  responsible  for  the  numerical  decline  in  our 
home  stock. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  adverse  seasons,  small 
yields  in  the  produce  of  the  farm,  low  prices,  supplemented 
by  increased  expenses,  have  all  more  or  less  tended  to  this 
end.  Indeed,  the  diminution  in  our  live  stock  and  the  em- 
barassed  'condition  of  agriculture  which  now  exist  can  only 
be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  these  several  causes  operating 
at  one  and  the  same  time  on  a  nation  outdone  by  foreign 
competition. 

Referring  to  the  diseases  of  live  stock,  Mr.  Mechi  says, 
“  I  have  reason  to  believe  from  my  own  observation  and 
practice,  and  from  my  extensive  correspondence,  that  much 
or  most  of  our  losses  by  live  stock  could  be  avoided  by  im¬ 
proved  shelter  and  better  methods  of  feeding.”  Moreover, 
he  observes,  “  There  must  be  a  great  want  of  technical 
teaching  and  sound  practice  in  this  matter  of  breeding, 
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rearing,  and  fattening.”  “  I  look  upon,”  he  remarks,  “a 
successful  treatment  of  live  stock  as  the  mainspring  of  agri¬ 
cultural  profit.” 

A  more  truthful  exposition  of  our  actual  condition  could 
not  have  been  advanced  by  the  most  enlightened  sanitarian 
or  political  economist.  The  whole  question  of  our  meat 
supply  in  the  future  hinges  on  experience  which  we  do  not 
at  the  present  time  possess. 

It  would  be  idle  to  question  the  resources  of  the  vast 
prairies  of  the  West,  and  recent  experiments  have  placed 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  everything  has  been  accomplished 
to  ensure  the  landing  of  meat  in  this  country  in  a  sound, 
wholesome  condition,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  But  it 
still  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  science  will  be  so 
propitious  and  enterprise  so  daring  as  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  those  conditions  can  be  maintained  during  the 
period  which  must  be  allowed  for  transit  to  distant  markets 
and  for  retail  purposes.  We  know  the  effect  of  heat  and 
blow-flies  on  our  home-made  meat,  and  the  unsavoury  con¬ 
dition  to  which  they  sometimes  reduce  it  in  a  few  hours.  In 
how  much  greater  degree  these  two  causes  of  putrefaction 
will  operate  on  meat  over  ten  days  old  remains  to  be  seen. 

Dr.  MacDonald  says,  when  the  meat  is  removed  from  ship¬ 
board,  “  sweating  or  evaporation  sets  in,  and  this  will  in¬ 
crease  as  summer  advances.” 

No  less  important  to  the  success  of  the  dead  meat  trade  is 
the  question  of  quality.  In  this  connection  the  special  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Scotsman ,  in  speaking  of  cattle  that  were 
being  slaughtered  at  Jersey  City  stock-yards  for  export  to 
Britain,  remarks,  “  There  were  a  few  very  fair  bullocks  four 
and  five  years  old,  but  still  the  large  majority  were  inferior, 

•  rough,  and  ill-fed.”  He  further  observes  that  the  quality  of 
the  sheep  was  “far  behind  that  of  Scotch  mutton,  and  much 
inferior  to  the  beef  that  hung  alongside.”  There  is  no 
sufficient  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  quality  will  be 
forthcoming  should  the  trade  be  consolidated. 

To  what  extent  the  restoration  of  trade  in  the  United  States 
will  influence  the  continuance  of  dead  meat  importation  is 
problematical.  An  increased  home  consumption,  higher 
traffic  rates  by  land  and  sea,  together  with  higher  wages, 
are  conditions  which  at  all  times  concur  to  enhance  the 
price  of  meat.  Should  the  obstacles  referred  to  be  overcome 
in  regard  to  American  imports,  the  question  of  the  closure  of 
our  ports  to  foreign  live  stock  is  at  once  disposed  of,  and 
Western  Europe  must  prepare  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  her 
younger  rival. 
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With  the  development  of  an  active  dead  meat  trade  from 
two  such  centres,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  if  the  glory  of  British 
agriculture  will  have  not  departed  ? 


VERMINOUS  BRONCHITIS  IN  DOGS  * 

By  William  Osler,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  Lond. ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society,  London ;  Vice-President 
of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physiology  in  McGill  University,  and  in  the 
Veterinary  College,  Montreal. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January  I  was  asked  by  Principal 
McEachran,  F.R.C.V.S.,  to  aid  him  in  the  investigation  of  a 
disease  which  had  broken  out  among  the  pups  at  the  ken¬ 
nels  of  the  Montreal  Hunt  Club,  and  which  was  believed  to 
he  of  a  pneumonic  nature.  On  proceeding  to  the  place  we 
found  that  the  affection  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
animals  under  eight  months  old,  and  that  it  had  already 
proved  fatal  in  several  instances.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
only  one  pup  was  ill,  presenting  symptoms  of  diminished  air¬ 
space  in  the  chest.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  the  lungs,  one  of  the  pups,  which  had  died  a  day  or  two 
previously,  and  had  meanwhile  frozen  stiff,  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  the  veterinary  college  for  dissection.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  it  was  found  at  the  autopsy  that  in  addition  to  the 
pnuemonia  there  were  numerous  small  parasite  worms  in  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.  Knowing  how  subject  many 
of  the  lower  animals  are  to  bronchial  strongyles,  I  did  not 
think  it  very  remarkable  that  they  should  occur  in  the  dog. 
On  referring,  however,  to  Dr.  Cobbold’s  list  of  entozoa  in¬ 
festing  the  dog,  I  was  surprised  not  to  find  a  bronchial  stron- 
gyle  mentioned,  and  a  further  search  through  the  standard 
works  on  veterinary  medicine  and  helminthology  proving 
fruitless,  I  then  wrote  to  the  editors  of  the  Veterinarian 
asking  for  information  on  the  subject.  They  very  kindly 
replied  in  a  short  editorial  note  in  the  March  number,  stating 
“that”  so  far  as  their  knowledge  extends  “no  such  cases 
have  been  placed  formally  on  record,”  but  Dr.  Cobbold  tells 
them  “  that  one  such  instance  has  been  verbally  brought 
under  his  notice,  though  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
thoroughly  convincing.” 

*  Read  before  the  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  March  29th 
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I  shall  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  symptoms  and  pathology 
of  the  disease,  then  give  a  description  of  the  parasite  itself,  and 
make  a  few  general  remarks. 

Symptoms. — Only  five  of  the  diseased  animals  were  seen  during 
life,  and  that  rather  irregularly,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
kennels  from  the  city.  However,  I  have  obtained  some  important 
details  from  the  keeper,  and  a  case  which  was  brought  to  the 
infirmary  and  kept  for  some  time  was  made  the  subject  of  cli¬ 
nical  study. 

Among  the  initial  symptoms  disinclination  for  food  and  exercise, 
together  with  an  unsteadiness  of  gait,  amounting  in  some  of  the 
cases  to  a  subparalytic  condition  of  the  hinder  extremities,  were 
the  most  evident.  In  fully  half  of  the  cases  convulsions  oc¬ 
curred.  There  was  rarely  diarrhoea  or  any  other  symptom 
referable  to  gastro-intestinal  disorder.  Cough  was  not  a  promi¬ 
nent  symptom,  being  absent  in  many  of  the  cases.  When  pre¬ 
sent,  it  was  short  and  husky,  “  not,”  as  the  keeper  said,  “  the 
regular  distemper  cough.”  In  the  case  brought  to  the  infirmary 
the  cough  was  well  marked,  and  was  dry  and  short.  The  pulse 
and  respirations  were  increased,  and  the  temperature  elevated. 
Towards  the  close  all  food  was  refused,  and  even  when  fed  the 
soup  given  was  commonly  vomited.  Death  took  place  in  most 
instances  quietly,  though  sometimes  during  a  convulsion,  and  the 
keeper  noticed  that  the  pups  which  lasted  the  longest  had  the 
most  fits.  The  duration  of  the  disease  ranged  from  three  days 
to  a  week,  or  even  ten  days.  The  whole  epidemic  lasted  about 
seven  weeks. 

Altogether  fifteen  couples  were  attacked,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  three  couples  of  old  dogs,  were  under  eight  months 
old.  Of  the  old  dogs  three  had  the  disease  badly,  but  only  one 
died.  Of  the  total  number  affected  four  and  a  half  couples  re¬ 
covered,  so  that  twenty-one  animals  were  lost.  The  dogs  which 
recovered  are  now  in  their  usual  health,  though  not  in  such  good 
condition  as  they  were  before. 

With  regard  to  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  animals  it 
may  be  stated  that,  at  present,  the  kennels  are  in  an  old  house 
which  stands  by  itself  on  the  government  property  known  as 
Logan’s  farm,  at  the  east  end  of  the  city.  It  is  isolated,  being 
at  some  distance  from  any  other  building,  and  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  ridge  overlooking  the  Quebec  suburbs. 

The  disease  showed  itself  during  a  remarkably  cold  spell ; 
indeed,  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  epidemic,  the  thermometer 
was  almost  constantly  below  zero,  It  was  first  observed  in  two 
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or  three  pups  of  four  couples  which  were  kept  by  themselves  in 
a  separate  room,  14  ft.  by  8  ;  the  floor  being  covered  with  straw, 
which  was  changed  every  week.  There  was  a  cupboard  in  the 
room,  and  in  this  the  pups  slept.  This  room  was  on  the  exposed 
side  of  the  house,  and,  according  to  the  keeper,  was  always  very 
cold.  The  rest  of  the  animals  were  kept  in  tolerably  roomy 
quarters,  though  at  night,  with  the  doors  closed,  I  do  not  think 
the  ventilation  would  be  sufficient.  During  the  day  they  had 
free  access  to  a  large  yard.  The  food  consisted  of  porridge  and 
cooked  horseflesh,  which  were  given  either  separately  or  boiled 
together.  They  got  nothing  else.  The  oatmeal  was  of  good 
quality,  nor  did  I  find  in  portions  of  the  food  removed  from  the 
feeding  pans  anything  which  afforded  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  disease. 

Pathology. — Post-mortem  examinations  were  made  in  eight 
cases.  The  following  notes  were  dictated  at  the  time. 

Case  1. — Autopsy  eighteen  hours  after  death.  Body  that  of  a 
well-nourished,  half-grown,  fox-hound  bitch.  On  opening  the 
thorax  the  lungs  only  partially  collapse ;  the  lower  borders  of  the 
lobes  are  firm  to  the  touch  and  dark  in  colour.  The  vessels  in 
the  lower  mediastinum  look  full,  and  the  tissues  in  that  region 
are  blood-stained.  Pericardium  natural ;  heart  appears  of  normal 
size ;  right  auricle  filled  with  dark  grumous  clots,  which  extend 
into  the  vessels  and  are  here  decolourised.  Bight  ventricle  dis¬ 
tended  with  dark,  semi-coagulated  blood  ;  the  conus  arteriosus  is 
filled  with  a  perfectly  decolourised  clot,  which  passes  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  third  and  fourth  divisions.  The  left 
auricle  contains  a  small  coagulum.  The  left  ventricle  contains 
no  blood,  but  the  whole  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  firm  milk-white 
thrombus,  which  is  connected  through  the  mitral  valve  with  the 
one  in  the  auricle,  while  a  prolongation  from  it  extends  into  the 
aorta. 

Lungs. — After  normal,  on  inverting  them,  a  quantity  of  dirty 
brown  frothy  fluid  escapes  through  the  larynx. 

The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  and  the  anterior  half  of  the 
posterior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  are  solidified,  being  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  unaf¬ 
fected  parts.  The  pleural  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  there  is  no 
exudation.  On  section  the  lung  tissue  is  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
the  surface  of  the  section  finely  granular,  and  bathed  with  a 
quantity  of  reddish-brown  serum.  On  close  inspection  it  is  seen 
that  the  air  cells  are  uniformly  filled  a  solid  exudation ;  attempts 
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at  inflation  of  the  affected  portions  with  are  unsuccessful.  Portions 
excised  sink  at  once  when  placed  in  water.  In  the  left  lung  the 
apex  of  the  anterior  lobe,  the  whole  of  the  middle,  and  the  root 
of  one  of  the  posterior  lobes,  are  in  the  same  condition.  The 
portions  of  the  organs  not  diseased  are  of  a  rosy  red  externally, 
and  on  section  contain  much  blood  and  frothy  serum.  Between 
the  healthy  and  diseased  parts  there  is  a  zone  of  intense 
hypersemia. 

Trachea. — On  slitting  up  the  windpipe  the  mucous  membrane 
is  found  covered  with  a  dark  frothy  mucus.  The  membrane 
looks  pale  and  natural  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bifurcation,  but 
at  this  point  it  becomes  reddened,  and  uneven  from  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  irregular  little  masses  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  which 
on  close  inspection  are  found  to  be  localised  swellings  of  the 
membrane,  containing  small  parasitic  worms,  the  white  bodies  of 
which  can  be  seen  lying  upon  and  partially  imbedded  in  these 
elevations.  They  are  most  abundant  just  at  the  bifurcation,  at 
the  lower  part  of  which  several  have  emerged,  forming  an  eleva¬ 
tion  three  or  four  lines  in  height.  About  the  orifices  of  the 
second  divisions  these  little  masses  are  also  seen,  and  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  of  this  region  is  deeply  congested,  and  some¬ 
what  swollen.  Yery  few  of  the  worms  are  found  lying  free  on 
the  mucous  membrane  ;  almost  all  of  them  are  attached  to  the 
masses  or  buried  in  them.  The  smaller  tubes,  especially  those 
leading  to  the  diseased  portions  of  the  lungs,  are  filled  with  a 
dirty  brown  fluid,  and  on  squeezing  any  portion  of  the  organ 
quantities  of  it  can  be  expelled. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  swollen  and  enlarged. 

The  spleen  appears  healthy. 

The  left  kidney  contains  a  large  amount  of  blood ;  otherwise 
looks  natural.  Nothing  unusual  in  the  right  one. 

The  stomach  contains  a  few  ounces  of  dark  brown  fluid;  mucous 
membrane  is  pale.  Large  veins  full. 

The  duodeuum  contains  a  bile-stained  mucus,  and  on  pressing 
the  gall-bladder,  bile  flows  from  the  papilla  biliaria. 

Jejunum  and  ileum  contain  a  dirty  black  material  adhering  to 
the  mucous  membrane. 

One  taenia  elliptica  and  one  ascaris  marginata  are  found  in 
the  jejunum. 

Large  bowel  healthy. 

Liver  firm,  dark  red  in  colour,  lobules  indistinct,  hepatic  veins 
full,  gall-bladder  contains  a  small  amount  of  bile.  There  is  a 
clot  in  the  portal  vein. 
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'Brain. — Nothing  abnormal  about  the  membranes.  Substance 
of  good  consistence  and  apparently  healthy. 

In  the  following  cases  I  have  condensed  the  original  account. 

Case  2. — A  five  months’  old  dog  pup,  which  had  been  ill  a  week. 

Extensive  pneumonic  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  involving  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  scattered  patches  in  the  middle 
lobe  on  the  left  side,  and  half  the  posteror  lobe  on  the  right.  On 
section  the  solidified  parts  presented  the  appearance  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  case,  and  the  unaffected  portions  are  in 
a  state  of  engorgement.  On  slitting  up  the  trachea  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  much  frothy  blood-tinged  serum  escaped,  but  no 
trace  of  any  parasites  can  be  found  either  in  the  tubes  or  paren¬ 
chyma  of  the  lungs.  .No  ova  or  young  parasites  can  be  found 
in  the  blood  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

Abdominal  viscera  appear  healthy,  though,  owing  to  the  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  lesser  circulation,  the  blood-vessels  are  engorged. 
A  few  ascarides  in  the  intestine,  and  one  small  taenia  elliptica. 

Case  3. — Dog  pup,  six  months  old. 

In  the  left  lung  there  are  scattered  patches  of  pneumonia  in 
the  anterior  lobe,  one  or  two  are  in  the  middle  lobe,  and  half  a 
dozen,  the  size  of  marbles,  closely  set  together  in  the  upper  part 
of  posterior  lobe.  In  the  right  lung  the  anterior  lobe  is  solid 
in  an  area  3"  by  1",  extending  along  the  lower  free  border,  and 
through  the  whole  thickness.  Small  patches  occur  here  and  there 
over  the  other  lobes.  In  this  instance  the  inflamed  spots  are 
smaller,  and  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  other  cases.  On  slitting 
up  the  trachea  the  mucous  membrane  looks  healthy  to  within  2" 
of  the  bifurcation,  when  it  becomes  swollen,  dark  red  in  colour, 
and  thickly  scattered  over  with  the  elevated  granular  masses 
noticed  in  the  first  case,  attached  to  and  in  which  numerous 
small  white  worms  can  be  seen.  A  stream  of  water  of  consider¬ 
able  force  does  not  wash  them  away,  but  shows  that  each  little 
elevation  consists  of  a  nest  of  the  parasites.  They  extend  to  the 
tubes  of  the  second  order,  and  are  specially  abundant  at  the 
bifurcation  itself,  and  about  the  orifices  of  the  first  tubes  given 
off  from  the  main  bronchi.  The  small  tubes  are  filled  up  with  a 
frothy  serum.  Two  of  the  worms  are  found  far  in  the  mucus. 

Stomach  and  intestines  appear  healthy,  except  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ileum,  which  is  congested. 

In  this  region  ten  specimens  of  dochmius  trigonocephalus 
occur,  and  furthur  up  in  the  bowel  eight  ascarides. 
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Case  4. — A  six  months’  old  dog  pup  brought  to  the  infirmary 
and  died  the  next  day. 

In  the  left  lung  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  and  the  lower 
free  border  of  the  posterior  lobe  are  solidified. 

In  the  right  lung  the  lower  three  fourths  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes,  and  the  lower  fourth  of  the  posterior  lobe,  are  in 
the  same  condition.  Pleural  surfaces  involved.  The  posterior  half 
of  the  windpipe  contains  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  its  lower 
wall  about  a  dozen  small  red  patches,  which  extend  in  the  axis  of 
the  tube ;  some  appearing  like  linear  streaks  due  to  the  injection 
of  a  few  vessels.  In  all  of  them  the  presence  of  parasites  can  be 
determined,  though  in  some  of  the  smaller  only  one  is  found. 
They  become  more  numerous  about  the  bifurcation  and  in  the 
main  bronchi,  occuping  chiefly  the  lower  wall.  The  masses  are 
isolated  and  the  mucous  membrance  between  them  intensely  in¬ 
jected.  None  are  found  in  the  second  divisions  of  the  tubes. 

Abdominal  organs  contain  a  good  deal  of  blood.  Mucous 
membrane  of  stomach  and  intestines  look  healthy.  The  large 
bowel  contains  a  quantity  of  consistent  faeces.  Six  ascarides  in 
the  duodenum ;  six  specimens  of  dochmius  trigonocephalus  in 
the  jejunum,  and  ten  specimens  of  tricocephalus  affinis  in  the 
coecum. 

Blood  of  heart  and  veins  examined ;  nothing  abnormal  found. 

Case  5. — Seven  months’  old  bitch  pup.  Considerable  emacia¬ 
tion.  Scattered  areas  of  pneumonia  throughout  both  lungs ;  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  in  Case  4,  but  presenting  similar  characters. 
Prom  an  inch  in  front  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  to  the 
bronchi  of  the  second  order,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  is 
transformed  into  an  irregular  greyish-yellow  granular  structure, 
upon  which  the  bodes  of  numerous  white  worms  can  be  plainly 
seen.  Two  sizes  may  be  distinguished,  one  longer  and  of  a  more 
opaque  white,  which  subsequent  examination  showed  to  be  the 
female,  the  other  shorter,  thinner,  and  paler.  In  this  case,  even 
about  the  orifices  of  the  third  division  of  the  bronchi,  a  few  nests 
of  the  parasite  can  be  seen.  In  the  mucus  from  the  smaller 
tubes  a  few  of  the  adult  worms  occur,  and  on  spreading  it  out 
on  glass  slips,  and  examining  with  a  low  power,  a  few  ova  and 
free  embryos  are  seen. 

Blood  of  heart  and  veins  contain  no  parasites. 

Nothing  abnormal  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  a  large  speci¬ 
men  of  taenia  elliptica  in  the  latter,  also  a  few  ascarides. 

Case  (5, — A  thin,  badly  nourished  dog  pup,  six  months  old. 
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Lungs  present  numerous  patches  of  consolidation,  involving  on 
the  right  side  the  lower  half  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  a  large 
piece  of  the  posterior  lobe.  On  the  left  side  the  free  borders  of 
the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  for  almost  two  inches  from  the 
margin,  and  a  broad  strip  along  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior 
lobe. 

Trachea  and  bronchi  healthy ;  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes 
in  the  affected  parts  congested,  but  no  parasites  in  the  membrane 
or  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Stomach  and  intestines  appear  natural ;  a  few  ascarides  in  the 
latter.  Nothing  abnormal  found  in  the  blood. 

Case  7. — Dog  pup,  seven  months  old.  The  autopsy,  which 
was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  previous  case,  reveals  a  similar 
condition  of  the  lungs,  and  an  entire  absence  of  any  parasites 
either  in  the  tubes  or  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  Nothing 
unusual  in  the  abdominal  organs.  The  taenia  elliptica  and  five 
or  six  ascarides  in  the  jejunum. 

Case  8. — A  fine,  well-grown  dog  pup,  eight  months  old.  Had 
been  ill  a  week. 

Lungs  contain  pneumonic  areas  of  considerable  extent ;  in  the 
right  involving  the  entire  apex  with  the  dependent  border,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  posterior  lobe  near  the  diaphragm.  In  the 
left  lung  almost  the  whole  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  the  root  of 
the  posterior,  are  specially  affected. 

On  opening  the  windpipe  the  discrete  elevations  above  described 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  bifurcation  are  very  distinct^ 
and  the  worms  can  be  seen  in  them.  The  appearance  is  very 
like  that  met  with  in  Case  4,  and  the  description  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  No  parasites  in  the  intestines.  Nothing  abnormal  found 
in  the  blood. 

The  general  and  specific  characters  of  the  worm  may  be  defined 
as  follows : 

Strongylus  canis  bronchialis. — A  slender  nematode  helminth, 
body  filiform,  the  female  measuring  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  the  male  smaller,  measuring  one  sixth  to  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  ;  head  conical,  mouth  simple,  unprovided  with  papillas  ;  tail 
of  female  obtuse,  anal  and  generative  orifices  terminal,  opening  by 
a  cloaca ;  ovarian  tube  containing  one  row  of  eggs,  which,  in  the 
mature  species,  have  developed  into  slender-coiled  embryos  ;  tail 
of  the  male  somewhat  pointed  ;  penis  consists  of  a  double  spiculum 
of  a  yellowish-brown  colour;  mode  of  reproduction  viviparous. 

Only  occasionally,  as  stated  above,  were  the  worms  found  lying 
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free  upon  the  bronchial  membrane  ;  as  a  rule  they  lay  imbedded 
in  a  localised  granular  swelling  of  the  mucosa,  from  which  portions 


Fig.  1 — Head  of  male  worm.  Fig.  2.— Tail  of  female  worm, 

showing  the  young  embryos. 

of  them  protruded.  They  could  readily  be  pulled  out  with  a  pair 
of  fine  forceps,  but  a  stream  of  water  did  not  wash  them  away. 
In  several  of  the  cases  examined  (more  especially  Case  4)  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  affected  part  appeared  rough  and 
irregular,  as  if  ulcerated,  and  innumerable  parasites  lay  upon  and 
in  it.  The  mature  females  could  easily  be  distinguished,  not  only 
by  their  larger  size,  but  by  the  opaque  whiteness  of  their  bodies. 
The  majority  of  the  female  worms  examined  were  immature,  and 
did  not  contain  developed  ova.  The  males  were  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  the  females.  Forms  intermediate  between  the  adult 
worms  and  the  young  embryos  (some  of  which,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  existed  free  in  the  mucus)  were  not  met  with. 

The  occurrence  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  lower  animals  of 
nematoid  worms  belonging  to  the  genus  strongylus  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Owing  to  the  irritation  caused  by  their  development 
in  the  mucous  membrane  an  inflammation  of  the  tubes  is  produced, 
hence  the  affection  is  known  by  the  names  of  parasitic  or  vermi¬ 
nous  bronchitis,  popularly  called  “husk”  or  “boose.”  It  is  not 
altogether  unknown  in  man,  but  very  few  instances  are  on  record. 
Infesting  the  domestic  animals  there  are  three  well-recognised 
species  of  strongylus :  the  S.  filaria  of  the  sheep  and  goats ;  S. 
paradoxus  of  the  pig,  and  S.  micrurus  of  the  calf,  more  rarely  of 
the  horse  and  ass.  In  calves  and  lambs  parasitic  bronchitis  often 
constitutes  a  serious  and  fatal  epidemic,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
latter  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  lamb  disease.  So  far  as  I  know* 
no  epidemic  of  the  kind  has  been  noticed  in  Canada.  The  species 
I  have  here  described  differs  in  several  particulars  from  either  of 
the  above  mentioned,  and  is  most  probably  new  to  science. 
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The  origin  of  the  epidemic  must,  I  am  afraid,  like  that  of  so 
many  other  diseases,  remain  obscure.  We  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  aid  us  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  There  had  been 
no  change  in  the  locality  nor  in  the  food.  The  straw  upon  which 
the  dogs  slept  was  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  the  usual  attention 
had  been  paid  to  changing  it  and  also  to  the  general  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  place.  The  disease  broke  out,  too,  during  a  spell  of 
very  severe  weather,  when  the  food  left  in  the  pans  froze  quickly. 
The  course  of  the  epidemic  was  short,  lasting  between  six  and 
seven  weeks,  a  sufficient  time,  however,  to  destroy  almost  all  the 
pups  in  the  kennels. 

The  mode  of  invasion  in  parasitic  disease  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  matter  of  much  dispute,  some 
observers  maintaining  that  “  the  ova  and  young  parasites  taken  up 
with  the  food,  in  the  first  place  gain  access  from  the  alimentary 
canal  to  the  circulation  ;  ”  others  hold  the  view  that  they  pass 
directly  from  the  mouth  to  the  trachea,  or  that  the  ova  are  inhaled 
by  the  breath.  The  former  view  is  the  one  most  generally  enter¬ 
tained,  and  it  is  urged  in  its  favour  that  the  presence  of  the  worms 
has  been  determined  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  intestines.  Now,  in  the  epidemic  under 
consideration  I  think  this  view  does  not  meet  the  case.  Supposing 
the  young  embryos  to  have  been  ingested  and  to  have  gained 
access  to  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  they  would  then  be 
carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  thence  to  the 
lungs,  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  capillaries  of  which  ramify 
in  the  lung  substance  alone,  a  situation  in  which  the  parasites  did 
not  occur.  To  get  to  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  they  must 
be  returned  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
enter  the  aorta,  and  pass  out  by  the  small  bronchial  arteries 
which  supply  the  tubes — an  exceedingly  round-about  and  some¬ 
what  improbable  route.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  young 
strongyles  have  been  found  capable,  like  many  other  nema- 
toid  worms,  of  reviving  on  the  application  of  moisture  after 
a  dessication  of  a  month  or  more,  and  even  after  immersion  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  alum 
(Williams),  so  that  their  chance  of  survival  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  is  unusually  good.  It  seems  quite  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  dried  embryos  were  inhaled  with  the  breath,  and, 
lighting  in  the  mucous  membrane,  found  suitable  conditions  for 
development.  The  position  of  the  parasites  about  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  at  the  angles  of  division  of  the  main  bronchi,  and 
most  abundantly  in  the  lower  wall  of  the  tubes,  just  the  localities 
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where  small  particles  would  be  most  likely  to  lodge,  favours  an 
infection  through  the  air  rather  than  by  the  blood.  The  negative 
evidences  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  do  not  go  for  much  either 
way,  as  the  examination  in  all  the  cases  was  made  after  the 
invasion  of  the  parasites,  and  consequently  at  a  time  when  they 
could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  circulation. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  verminous  bronchitis 
prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  is  more  fatal  in  young 
animals  than  in  adults.  Thus  lambs  and  calves  are  the  chief 
victims  in  epidemics  of  “  hoose,”  whereas  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  adult  animals  succumb  to  the  disease.  In  lambs  the  worms 
are  usually  found  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  while  in  sheep  they  are 
more  commonly  encysted  in  the  lung  tissue  itself,  where  they  do 
not  appear  to  cause  much  irritation.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  lungs  in  young  animals  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  fatality  of  the  disease  among  them.  If  the 
bronchial  tubes  of  a  young  animal  be  compared  with  those  of  an 
adult  they  are  seen  to  be  softer,  much  less  rigid ;  the  mucous 
membrane  is  lower,  not  so  thin,  nor  so  closely  attached  to  the 
tissues  beneath.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  inflammation  of  the 
tubes  from  any  cause,  swelling  and  tumefaction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  readily  occur,  and  constitute  elements  of  danger  which 
are  directly  proportionate  to  the  calibre  of  the  tubes  attacked. 
In  the  cases  above  reported  the  swelling  of  the  membrane  in  the 
larger  tubes  was  considerable,  and,  though  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air,  must  have  interfered  greatly  with  the 
expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  smaller  tubes,  not  only  by  decreas¬ 
ing  and  narrowing  the  orifices  of  exit,  but  also  by  destroying, 
over  an  important  area,  the  ciliary  action  so  useful  for  this  purpose. 
The  same  difference  is  met  with  in  human  practice.  Ordinary 
acute  bronchitis  in  the  adult  is  not  at  all  a  dangerous  affection, 
while  in  young  children  it  is  the  reverse  ;  and  for  the  very  reason 
that  in  them  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  swells  easily,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  expulsive  power  to  enable  them  to  get  rid 
of  the  mucus  which,  in  consequence,  accumulates,  and  may  cause 
collapse  or  inflammation  of  the  lung  tissue.  In  the  “  lamb  disease  ” 
death  occurs  from  asphyxia,  caused  by  the  collection  of  mucus 
in  the  tubes.  I  have  no  records  at  hand  of  the  state  of  the  lung 
tissue  in  these  cases,  whether  it  is  in  a  condition  of  collapse  or  of 
inflammation ;  probably  the  latter,  for  I  see  the  expression,  ver¬ 
minous  pneumonia,”  used  by  some  authors. 

With  reference  to  the  pneumonic  condition  of  the  lungs  of 
the  dogs  in  this  epidemic,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  three  of 
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the  post-mortem  examinations  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  was 
found  without  the  occurrence  of  parasites  in  the  bronchial  tubes  ; 
the  pneumonia  being  quite  as  extensive  as  in  the  cases  accom¬ 
panied  with  strongyles.  I  must  confess  that  this  circumstance 
has  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  and  I  see  no  very  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  fact.  It  appears  natural  to  refer  the  diseased  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lung  substance  in  the  parasite  cases  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  mucus  in  the  smaller  tubes  producing  collapse 
of  the  air  cells  in  certain  areas,  which  subsequently  became  in¬ 
flamed — a  sequence  of  events  sometimes  observed  in  children. 
The  appearance  of  the  lungs  in  several  of  the  cases  corresponds 
with  this  view  ;  for  the  pneumonia  was  lobular,  affecting  small 
and  isolated  portions  of  the  lung  tissue. 
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By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  317.) 

DIPSACE^E  (Teazelworts) 

are  diagnosed  by  Professor  Lindley  as  follows : — “  Cam- 
panal  exogens ,  ivith  a  one- celled  ovary,  imbricated  corolla , 
free  anthers,  pendulous  ovule,  and  albuminous  seeds  .” 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  f  Treasury  of  Botany/  has  the  following 
description  of  the  order  : 

(i  Dipsace2E  ( TeazeliCorts ). — A  natural  order  of  gamopeta- 
lous  calycifloral  dicotyledons  or  exogens,  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  campanal  alliance,  embracing  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  opposite  or  whorled  exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
heads  surrounded  by  an  involucre ;  calyx  adherent  mem¬ 
branous,  surrounded  by  a  separate  covering  or  involucil ; 
corolla  tubular,  stamens  four ;  anthers  distinct,  ovary  one- 
celled ;  ovule  pendulous*  Fruit  dry,  not  opening,  crowned 
by  the  pappus-like  calyx  ;  seed  albuminous.  Natives  chiefly 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.5’* 

The  order  is  well  represented  by  our  native  teazels  and 
scabions. 

The  teazels  are  named  Dipsacus  from  the  Greek  Shf/aKog 

*  Part  I,  page  415. 
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(dipsakos),  from  Snpaw  (dipsao),  I  thirst,  because  the  leaves, 
from  their  hollow  shape,  hold  water  to  satisfy  thirst. 

The  water-cups  are  caused  by  the  connate  leaves,  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  Dipsctcus  sylvestris  and  D.  Fullonum ,  in 
which  may  sometimes  be  seen  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  which  at  one  time  had  a  great  reputation  for  curing 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  hence  the  cups  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  leaves  got  the  name  of  Venus’s  bath.  The  truth  would 
appear  to  he  that  the  various  washings  necessary  to  the  cure 
kept  the  parts  clean,  and  it  was  in  like  manner  that  wells  and 
springs  all  over  the  country  were  celebrated  for  their  efficacy 
in  sore  eyes.  These  and  even  Venus’s  bath  have  now  lost 
their  repute,  and  water,  like  truth  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well — any  well — acts  equally  well  in  keeping  the  afflicted 
parts  clean  and  moist. 

The  D.  Fullonum  (Fuller’s  teazel)  seems  to  have  been 
named  from  its  use  to  teaze  out  the  nap  of  cloth,  a  process 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  Sowerby’s  f  English  Botany’ : 

“  The  fine  hooked  heads  of  the  teazel  are  found  to  raise 
the  fibres  of  the  cloth  better  than  any  contrivance  that  has 
been  attempted. 

“  The  fine  hooks  of  the  plant  easily  break  and  give  way  in 
any  obstruction  without  tearing  or  injuring  the  cloth.  Any 
artificial  contrivance  of  wire  or  bristles  is  stronger  and  less 
elastic  and  more  liable  to  injure  the  fabric. 

“  At  one  time  wire  machines  were  very  generally  used,  and 
the  teasel  plant  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Britain ;  they  were, 
however,  found  not  to  succeed,  and  were  soon  thrown  aside 
in  favour  of  the  original  teasel. 

“  The  heads  of  the  teasel  were  at  first  set  into  a  frame,  so 
as  to  form  a  comb  or  brush  with  which  to  manipulate;  but 
an  improvement  has  been  adopted  by  means  of  fixing  the 
heads  to  a  cylinder,  which  revolves  and  performs  the  necessary 
operation  more  rapidly  and  perfectly.  Large  quantities  of 
teasels  are  grown  in  Somersetshire  and  near  Bristol  for  the 
purposes  of  the  cloth  manufacturer. 

“  An  acre  will  produce  about  160  bushels,  worth  about 
one  shilling  each.  The  use  of  the  teasel  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  some  foreign  arti¬ 
sans  who  settled  in  this  country. 

“  Without  this  plant  our  cloth  manufactory  could  hardly 
have  made  any  progress.  It  has  been  cultivated  for  this 
purpose  ever  since  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  and  since  the  time 
of  Edward  III  has  been  a  regular  article  of  consumption  in 
cloth-manufacturing  districts.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of 
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the  failure  of  mechanical  invention  and  progress  of  intelli¬ 
gence  to  supersede  an  ancient  and  apparently  rude  contrivance. 

“  The  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  teasel  demands 
constant  attention  and  labour  throughout  the  year.  The 
heads  are  cut  from  the  plant  with  a  knife  peculiarly  formed, 
and  the  hands  protected  with  gloves.  They  are  very  care¬ 
fully  dried,  and  great  trouble  is  taken  to  prevent  their  being 
wetted  by  a  shower  after  being  cut.  The  large  heads,  which 
ripen  first,  are  the  most  valuable,  and  are  called  kings  ;  these 
are  tied  up  and  dried  separately.  The  next  crop  consists  of 
middlings,  which  are  smaller,  and  are  also  called  princes  ; 
these  are  best  adapted  for  the  dressing  of  fine  and  delicate 
cloths.  So  great  is  the  trouble  and  risk  involved  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  teasels  that  it  is  seldom  undertaken  by  any  but 
labourers  and  small  farmers.  It  is  always  regarded  as  a, 
casualty  crop,  the  market  price  varying  from  £4  to  £c22  per 
pack.  A  pack  contains  about  9000  of  the  largest  heads,  or 
16,000  of  the  smallest. 

“Dr.  Prior  tells  us  that  the  name  teasel  really  sigriifies 
to  tease ,  and  is  applied  metaphorically  to  the  scratching  or 
teasing  of  cloth.”  ,  .  £ 

Teazels  are  grown  in  the  counties  of  Yorkshire,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  and,  indeed,  anywhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  cloth  manufactures,  provided  •the  soil  be.  suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy. 

We  have  within  the  last  few  years  tracked  this  teazel  on 
the  slopes  of  the  South-Western  line,  doubtless  derived  from 
seeds  scattered  in  the  transit  of  teazel-heads  from  one  locality 
to  another. 

The  D.  sylvestris  (wild  teazel)  is  very  common  to  banks 
and  hedges  in  calcareous  districts.  It  seems  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine  whether  this  latter  is  a  true  aboriginal 
plant.  Our  own  notion  of  it  is  that  it  was  derived  frbm  the 
cultivation  of  D.  Fullonum,  which  in  itself  is  justly  held  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  D.  sylvestris.  Having  observed  in 
nature  that  the  one  seemed  to  pass  into  the  other,  we  grew 
both  of  them  from  seed,  and  were  surprised  to  find  how  each 
produced  intermediate  states  of  differences  in  the  involucre, 
which,  with  its  stiff  reflexed  curve  in  the  D .  Fullonum ,  ren¬ 
ders  it  so  valuable,  but  at  the  same  time  the  straighter  in¬ 
volucres  in  the  D.  sylvestris  are  not  without  carding  powers, 
as  we  youngsters  used  to  prove  by  employing  the  common 
teazel-heads  to  comb  not  only  our  own  hair,  but  that  of  our 
sisters  and  their  dolls5. 

Both  forms,  when  well  grown,  are  fine,  handsome  plants. 
Whole  fields  are  occupied  in  the  growth  of  the  Fuller’s  teazel^ 
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for  which  stiff,  strong  land  is  best  adapted,  and  probably  its 
stiffer  and  stronger  hooks  are  affected  both  by  cultivation 
and  soil. 

We  have  seen  a  teazel  crop  much  injured  by  the  parasitic 
attachment  of  the  broomrape  ( OrobrancJie  elatior ) ;  and  when 
this  is  so  the  interloper  should  be  hand-picked,  or  the  teazel- 
heads  will  be  greatly  deteriorated. 

The  D.  pilosus ,  small  teazel,  is  a  somewhat  local  plant, 
partial  to  limestones.  We  have  found  it  about  the  woods  of 
Birdlip,  on  the  Cotteswold  hills,  but  it  is  very  local.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers  and 
fruits,  so  much  so  as  to  be  always  welcome  to  us  whenever 
found. 

The  Scabious,  into  which  the  latter  plant  seems  so  natu¬ 
rally  to  conduct  us,  is  by  some  referred  to  two  genera : 

1.  Knautia  .  .  .  Field  Scabious  (a  single  species). 

2.  Scabiosa  .  .  .  succisa — DeviPs-bit  Scabious. 

,,  ...  Columbaria — small  Scabious. 

The  Knautia  gets  its  name  from  Christopher  Knaut,  a 
botanist  of  Saxony,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  now  classed  by  Syme  with  the 
scabious — S.  arvensis.  It  is  particularly  a  corn-field  denizen, 
so  much  so  that  it  seems  to  track  cultivation  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  Though  a  handsome  flowered  plant 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  weed  in  our  corn-fields,  where, 
when  a  plant  is  cut  off  in  the  process  of  hoeing,  it  sends  up 
such  a  mass  of  new  shoots  as  to  be  a  positive  nuisance.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the 
hoe,  as  each  time  it  is  so  operated  upon  it  gets  smaller  and 
weaker,  and  ultimately  succumbs  to  a  repetition  of  such 
treatment. 

The  genus  Scabiosa  presents  us  with  many  attractive 
garden  flowers,  amongst  which  the  old-fashioned  S.  atro- 
purpurea  has  for  years  been  a  favourite  plant. 

The  field  species  have  ever  possessed  great  interest,  as  both 
in  their  folk  lore  and  their  general  history  there  has  always 
been  much  to  say  about  them. 

The  S.  succisa  (Devil’s-bit  scabious)  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  formerly  had  great  repute  for  its  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  Its  name,  as  stated  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  is  derived 
from  “  scabies ,  the  leprosy,  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  some 
of  the  species  having  formerly  been  employed  in  curing 
cutaneous  diseases.” 

Mrs.  Lankester,  in  her  clever  folk-lore  notes  upon  the 
DeviPs-bit  scabious,  tells  us  that-— 
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“  This  plant  is  so  named/’  says  an  old  writer,  “  because 
with  this  root  the  devil  practised  such  power  that  the  Mother 
of  God,  out  of  compassion,  took  from  the  devil  the  means  to 
do  so  with  it  any  more ;  and  in  the  great  vexation  that  he 
had  that  the  power  was  gone  from  him  he  bit  it  off,  so  that 
it  grows  no  more  to  this  day.” 

Later  writers  explain  the  peculiar  bitten-off  appearance  of 
the  plant  by  the  supposition  that  the  medicinal  and  healing 
powers  it  possesses  are  so  distasteful  to  the  Father  of  Evil, 
that  he  in  spite  bites  off  the  end  of  the  plant.  “  Unhappily/’ 
says  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  “  this  malice  has  been  so  successful 
that  no  virtues  can  now  be  found  in  the  remainder  of  the 
root  or  herb.”  It  is,  however,  very  astringent,  and  its  use 
has  been  suggested  as  a  tanning  material.  On  the  Continent 
it  has  been  used  as  a  green  and  yellow  dye/’* 

The  roots,  however,  are  so  small  that,  even  if  useful 
in  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  would  hardly  pay  for 
collecting. 

The  farmer  should  look  upon  the  presence  of  this 
scabious  as  an  indication  of  the  want  of  thorough  drainage, 
as  its  natural  habitat  is  in  poor  undrained  meadows,  or  even 
more  abundantly  in  wild,  damp,  moory  districts,  and  con¬ 
sequently  wherever  it  occurs  it  shows  a  sad  want  of  good 
cultivation. 

The  S.  Columbaria  is  common  to  light  calcareous  soils,  on 
which  it  is  somewhat  local.  Its  roots  are  not  premorse. 
Though  at  one  time  esteemed  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has 
now  quite  lost  all  character,  so  much  so  that  even  the  country 
folk  have  at  present  no  legend  of  its  use,  and  no  vernacular 
name  by  which  they  know  it. 


ME.  BROAD’S  CASE  OF  LAMINITIS. 

By  Isaac  James,  M.E.C.Y.S.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

The  readers  of  the  Veterinarian  will  see,  by  referring  to 
the  April  number,  that  Mr.  T.  D.  Broad  has  favoured  us  with 
some  interesting  remarks  on  a  case  which  he  describes  as  one 
of  “  Acute  Laminitis  of  all  the  Feet,”  to  which  he  was  “  called 
a  distance,”  and  found  “  a  valuable  carriage  horse  ”  in  “  the 
last  stage  of  exhaustion,”  which  had  been  treated  by  the  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon  in  attendance  as  disease  of  the  fetlock-joint. 

Now,  as  I  am  the  poor  veterinary  surgeon  who  supposed 

*  See  ‘English  Botany,’  vol,  iv,  p,  251, 
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that  the  pain  from  which  the  horse  was  suffering  arose  from 
disease  of  the  fetlock-joint,  I  think  that  I  should,  through  the 
pages  of  your  journal,  state  (as  I  am  so  thoroughly  confident 
that  Mr.  Broad  was  utterly  wrong)  the  facts  as  I  remember 
them. 

The  case  occurred  on  the  estate  of  one  of  the  richest  com¬ 
moners  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

On  January  18th  I  first  saw  the  horse  in  a  loose  box,  and 
was  informed  by  the  coachman  that  he  had  found  him  lame 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  that  he  had  applied  fomenta¬ 
tions  to  the  hind  fetlock,  which  was  swollen.  He  could  give 
no  better  history  of  the  case  than  that  of  a  sudden  knuckling 
over  of  the  joint  having  occurred  on  the  day  previously  when 
he  was  driving  him. 

I  had  the  horse  walked  out  of  the  box,  and  found  him  acutely 
lame  of  one  limb,  but  not  suffering  from  “  laminitis  of  all  the 
feet,”  as  a  result  of  standing  so  long  in  the  stall  with  his 
shoes  on  during  the  treatment  by  fomentations.  The  horse 
on  this  day,  the  18th,  had  only  been  twenty-four  hours  lame, 
and  during  this  time  had  not  been  kept  in  a  stall,  but  in  a 
loose  box. 

I  gave  a  dose  of  physic,  and  requested  that  a  place  should  be 
got  ready  in  case  I  thought  it  necessary  to  sling  the  animal.  I 
saw  him  again  in  the  evening,  and  found  him  much  the  same ; 
and  as  he  could  move  round  the  box  tolerably  well  I  decided 
to  let  him  remain  out  of  the  slings  till  the  next  morning. 

19th. — I  had  him  taken  out  of  box  and  placed  in  slings,  the 
floor  of  the  stall  being  well  covered  with  sawdust.  He  seemed 
a  little  sick  from  the  physic,  which  was  operating  freely ; 
and  as  I  felt  confident  that  the  injury  was  deep  seated 
within  the  joint,  the  fomentations  were  continued. 

20th. — The  horse  was  suffering  great  pain  with  leg,  and  the 
state  of  the  fetlock  showed  that  an  abscess  was  forming.  He, 
however,  fed  fairly  well,  and  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
body  were  not  much  disturbed. 

21st. — I  lanced  the  fetlock  in  two  places,  and  gave  exit  to 
some  pus.  The  indications  of  symptomatic  fever  were  more 
marked,  but  still  the  animal  fed  moderately  well.  At  about 
2  p.m.  one  of  the  grooms  came  with  a  message  for  me,  to 
the  effect  that  the  horse  was  not  so  well,  and  that  Mr.  Broad  • 
had  been  sent  for  to  see  him. 

On  arriving  at  the  stables  shortly  after  receiving  the 
message,  I  found  the  horse  suffering  intense  pain,  but 
not  from  disease  of  his  feet,  as  at  this  time  I  can  positively 
assert  he  was  standing  well  on  both  fore  feet,  although 
peddling  with  the  hind  ones.  I  did  nothing  till  Mr. 
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Broad  came,  who  on  examination  of  the  case  declared  it 
to  be  one  of  “laminitis  of  all  the  feet.”  He  had  the  shoes  taken 
off,  and  the  animal  walked  out.  The  horse  soon  fell,  but  being 
got  up  again  the  walking  was  continued.  He  fell  a  second 
time,  when  Mr.  Broad  kindly  left  me  to  get  him  up  as  well  as  I 
could.  This  I  accomplished  with  the  use  of  slings,  as  it  for¬ 
tunately  happened  that  he  fell  near  a  tree,  to  which  I  was 
enabled  to  attach  the  slings.  He  was  now  taken  back  to  the 
stable,  where  he  died  at  3  a.m.  on  the  following  day. 

A  'post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  me  at  the  request 
of  the  squire,  and  on  dissection  of  the  diseased  leg  unmis¬ 
takable  evidences  of  extensive  inflammation,  which  had  ex¬ 
tended  even  as  high  as  the  hock,  were  disclosed,  associated 
with  traces  of  purulent  matter  still  surrounding  the  fetlock- 
joint,  particularly  at  its  posterior  part. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  A  PURE  SHORT-HORN 

BULL. 

By  the  Same. 

Having  read  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  January  a 
letter  from  the  fruitful  pen  of  Mr.  Broad  on  <f  Professional 
Morals,”  I  am  induced  to  quote  the  following  case,  which 
occurred  on  the  same  estate  as  the  one  last  named. 

On  July  the  10th,  1875,  I  was  requested  to  attend  a 
pure-bred  short-horn  hull,  which  had  cost  100  guineas.  On 
arriving  and  examining  the  animal  I  found  it  to  be  suffering 
from  disease  of  the  right  lung,  the  symptoms  being  such  as 
led  me  to  give  an  unfavorable  prognosis  of  the  case.  I  saw 
the  steward,  and,  as  the  animal  was  a  valuable  one,  suggested 
a  second  opinion.  Mr.  Broad  was  telegraphed  for,  and  came 
to  my  house,  took  tea  with  me,  and  afterwards  I  drove  him 
over  to  the  place  to  see  the  bull. 

With  great  confidence  Mr.  Broad  said,  in  the  presence  of 

the  steward  and  myself,  that  the  bull  was  suffering  from 

acute  indigestion .  In  two  days  after  this  the  bull  died,  and 

Mr.  Broad  was  again  telegraphed  for.  With  the  assistance 

of  a  butcher  we  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  result 

of  which  was  communicated  to  the  owner  by  the  following 

certificate,  written  bv  Mr.  Broad  : — 

7  ¥ 
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(Copy.) 

“  Corsham,  July  12th,  1875. 

“  This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  this  day  made  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  a  yearling  bull,  the  property  of 
W.  H.  Poynder,  Esq.,  and  found  the  cause  of  death  to  have 
been  extensive  disease  of  the  right  lung,  pleura,  and  dia¬ 
phragm,  in  each  of  which  there  were  large  abscesses,  the 
result  of  disease  of  some  time  standing. 

(Signed)  e(  T.  D.  Broad, 

“  Isaac  James.” 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  there  is  often, 
especially  in  this  district,  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  about 
allowing  another  veterinary  surgeon  to  be  called  in  when  a 
case  is  under  treatment,  and,  no  doubt,  there  have  been  too 
many  causes  for  this,  the  consulting  veterinary  surgeon 
either  trying  to  get  the  case  into  his  own  hands,  or,  from  a 
desire  to  show  superior  knowledge,  making  it  a  point  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  the  person  in  attendance.  Whether  it  was 
so  in  the  instances  I  have  named  I  will  leave  others  to 
determine. 

[We  could  have  desired  that  less  personal  matter  had  been 
introduced  into  the  description  of  these  cases.  No  possible 
good  can  arise  from  dealing  in  invective. — Eds.] 


Pathological  Contributions. 
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ACT,  1869. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  April,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 
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CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

No  further  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  has  been  reported 
from  the  German  Empire,  and  Belgium  has  rescinded  the 
prohibitory  regulations  which  were  established  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  Germany.  The  new 
decree  authorises  the  entry  and  transit  of  cattle  and  sheep 
coming  from  Germany  and  Luxemburg,  and  also  of  the 
meat,  hides,  &c.,  of  the  same  animals  from  Austrian  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  entrance  of  the  large  grey  breed  (steppe  cattle) 
into  Belgium  is  prohibited. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  regulations  which  were 
adopted  in  this  country  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
cattle  plague  from  Germany. 

The  order  prohibiting  the  landing  in  Great  Britain  of  cattle 
from  Germany  and  Belgium  remains  in  force,  and  until  it  is 
revoked  cattle  from  Schleswig  and  Holstein  cannot  be 
landed  in  this  country. 

Fresh  arrangements  have  been  made  between  Denmark 
and  the  German  Empire  in  reference  to  reciprocal  notices 
being  given  of  any  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  either 
country,  with  the  object  of  allowing  the  Danish  authorities 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  whenever  the  disease 
approaches  their  frontier. 

Since  April  25th,  the  date  of  the  last  outbreak  which  was 
reported  in  the  Veterinarian  for  May,  three  new  cases  have 
been  reported. 

On  May  1st  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  a  herd  of  forty- 
one  cows  in  Stoke  Newington.  Ten  animals  were  attacked, 
and  the  whole  herd  was  slaughtered  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  May  4th  an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  was  reported 
to  have  occurred  among  five  cows  in  a  dairy  in  Hull,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sites  of  the  other  infected  places. 

On  May  15th  cattle  plague  was  declared  to  exist  in  a 
dairy  in  White  Bow,  Whitechapel,  among  five  cows,  all  of 
which  were  attacked.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  the 
true  character  of  this  attack,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
deal  with  it  as  cattle  plague. 


PLEUBO-PNEUMONIA. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia  was  reported  to  exist  during  the  four 
weeks  ending  April  28th  in  the  following  counties  : 

England  (27). — Bucks,  Cambridge,  Cheshire,  Cumberland, 
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Derby,  Essex,  Hants,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Leicester,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Northumberland, 
Notts,  Salop,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Westmore¬ 
land;  York,  East  Riding;  ditto,  North  Riding ;  ditto.  West 
Riding ;  Liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Metropolis. 

I Vales  (2). — Carnarvon,  Flint. 

Scotland  (16). — Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Clackmannan,  Dumfries, 
Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Fife,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Kirkcudbright, 
Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Roxburgh,  Stirling. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  reported  to  exist'  during 
the  month  of  April  in  the  following  places  : 

England  and  Wales  (twenty-three  counties). — Berks, 
Cambridge,  Chester,  Derby,  Durham,  Essex,  Kent,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Lincoln  (Holland) ;  Nor¬ 
folk,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Rutland,  Salop, 
Somerset,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Wilts;  York,  East  Riding; 
ditto,  North  Riding ;  ditto,  West  Riding;  the  Metropolis. 

Scotland  (one  county). — Aberdeen. 


CONTINUED  PROHIBITION  OF  CATTLE  BEING 
IMPORTED  INTO  FRANCE. 

A  ministerial  order  was  published  on  May  12th  notify¬ 
ing  that  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  into  France 
of  horned  cattle,  by  sea  or  land,  continued  in  force.  The 
same  prohibition  extends  to  ruminating  animals  or  the  skins 
of  such  animals,  coming  from  England,  Russia,  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  Turkey.  Cattle  from  all  other  parts  will 
undergo  a  rigorous  inspection  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
France. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


The  Examination  of  Muscular  Fibres.  —  The 
American  Naturalist  (October)  publishes  a  note,  in  which  a 
mode  of  double  staining  these  structures  is  described.  It  is 
as  follows : — Dr.  Geo.  D.  Beatty  calls  attention  to  the  Lisso- 
triton  punctatus  (the  smooth-skin  newt)  and  the  Amphiuma 
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tridactylum  as  microscopical  treasures,  the  muscular  fibres, 
especially  of  the  tongue,  being  particularly  beautiful,  the 
transverse  striae  being  very  well  marked,  and  the  nuclei  very 
large  in  both  species,  and  greatly  elongated  in  Amphiuma , 
stretching  one  third  across  the  field  with  a  4th  objective  and 
A  ocular.  The  tissues  should  be  double  stained  for  the 
nuclei  with  carmine  and  with  picric  acid  to  bring  out  the 
transverse  striae.  The  tissue  is  hardened  by  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  followed  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  sections  cut  in  a 
section  machine  or  fibres  teased  out  carefully  with  needles. 
The  sections  or  threads  are  placed  for  one  minute  in  25  per 
cent,  alcohol,  soaked  for  five  minutes  in  Dr.  J.  J.  Wood¬ 
ward's  borax-carmine  solution,  soaked  about  ten  minutes  in 
alcohol  acidulated  with  20  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  until 
the  carmine  is  nearly  removed  from  all  parts  except  the  nuclei, 
washed  in  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes,  the  solution  being 
changed  until  free  from  acid  ;  then  placed  for  one  half  to  a 
minute  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  one  twelfth  grain  to  one 
ounce  of  picric  acid,  wrashed  in  alcohol,  and  transferred 
through  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves  to  balsam  for 
mounting. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Frog's  Lung. 
— The  following  mode  of  observing  this  phenomenon  is  thus 
described  by  Herr  F.  Holmgren  — The  frog  {Rana  esculenta 
is  the  preferable  species)  is  poisoned  by  several  small  doses  of 
curare,  so  as  to  be  paralysed  for  two  or  three  days.  A  broad 
fold  of  the  skin  is  taken  up  near  the  armpit,  and  a  curved 
needle,  armed  with  a  silk  thread,  is  carried  through  the  basis 
of  this  fold,  whereupon  the  thread  is  tied.  In  the  same  manner 
a  ligature  is  applied  to  the  skin  near  the  hind  legs.  Between 
both  ligatures  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  skin  and  the  thin 
muscular  layer  is  removed,  when  the  inflated  lung  will  pro¬ 
trude  through  the  wound,  and  soon  collapse.  The  frog 
securely  fastened  upon  a  board  in  the  well-known  manner, 
the  lung  is  put  into  a  chamber  which  fits  over  the  hole  in 
the  table  of  the  microscope  and  is  closed  at  both  ends  by 
glass,  to  allow  the  light  to  pass  from  the  reflector  through 
the  chamber  into  the  tube  of  the  microscope.  If  now  the 
lung  is  inflated  again  through  a  rubber  tube,  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  circulation  can  be  witnessed — The  Monthly  Micro¬ 
scopical  Journal. 


*  ‘Centralbl,  fur  Chir.,’  No.  39, 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceeo, 


IMPORTED  DISEASES. 

The  questions  which  are  now  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  are,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  has  been  taken,  narrowed  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury  which  is  done  by  importation  of  live 
animals,  and  the  kind  of  restrictions  which  can  be  enforced 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  diseases 
which  have  become  naturalised  among  our  herds  and  flocks. 

Admitting  the  foreign  origin  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease — indeed  the  point  has  never  been 
questioned — we  have  had  to  deprecate  over  and  over  again 
the  statement,  or  the  implication,  whichever  it  may  be,  that 
those  diseases  continue  to  inflict  injury  on  the  stock  owners 
of  this  country  solely  because  foreign  animals  are  landed  at 
English  ports,  and  that  total  prohibition  of  imports  of  live  ani¬ 
mals  is  the  only  measure  which  is  required  to  eradicate  them, 
whereas  every  fact  in  the  history  of  those  diseases  shows  clearly 
enough  that  they  would  prevail  as  a  simple  matter  of  necessity 
so  long  as  diseased  and  infected  animals  are  moved  freely  all 
over  the  kingdom.  As  our  colleague  stated  to  the  Committee 
a  few  days  ago,  “  Free  trade  in  disease  is  a  remark  which 
can  be  only  correctly  applied  to  the  trade  in  home-bred 
animals.”  The  movement  of  foreign  stock  is  rigidly  arrested 
whenever  a  single  case  of  disease  is  detected  or  even  sus¬ 
pected. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  latter  statement  is,  that  disease 
often  escapes  detection ;  and  the  retort  is  fairly  put  so  far 
as  pleuro-pneumonia  is  concerned.  In  the  stage  of  incuba¬ 
tion  this  affection  cannot  be  detected,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  cows  from  the  Netherlands  frequently  carry  the 
disease  into  the  cowsheds  in  this  country.  But  the  extension 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  by  means  of  Dutch  cows  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  disease  through  the 
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movement  of  home  animals,  and  the  constant  introduction 
of  fresh  subjects  into  premises  where  the  affection  exists. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  escapes  the  notice  of  the  inspector 
far  less  frequently  than  the  lung  complaint  does,  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  before  Parliamentary  com¬ 
mittees  on  several  occasions  proves  the  utter  absurdity  of 
the  idea  that  the  prohibition  of  imports  of  live  stock  from 
abroad  would  to  any  considerable  extent  arrest  the  spreading 
of  the  malady  in  this  country.  Some  few  centres  of  infec¬ 
tion  the  less  there  would  be,  but  the  foreign  imports  of  a 
whole  year  would  not  do  as  much  damage  in  respect  of  the 
introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  as  would  be  done  in 
a  week  by  cargoes  of  animals  from  Ireland  while  the  affection 
prevails  there. 

Any  rational  scheme  for  controlling  the  two  diseases 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  must  be  chiefly 
directed  against  the  at  present  unrestricted  traffic  in  diseased 
and  infected  home  stock,  and  the  real  question  is,  as  the 
agricultural  press  has  lately  stated  it,  how  far  the  stock 
owners  of  this  country,  and  others  concerned,  will  submit  to 
the  restrictions  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  contagious  diseases.  On  this  point  the  evidence 
is  yet  to  be  taken. 


TREATMENT  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Lancet  of 
May  26th : 

“  We  observe  that  two  interesting  papers  on  the  “  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cattle  Plague  ”  have  been  published  in  The  Live 
Stock  Journal  and  Fancier's  Gazette ,  by  Dr.  Peter  Hood. 
The  writer  has  great  faith  in  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  preventive 
against,  and  remedy  in,  the  disorder,  and  cites  several  cases 
of  its  successful  employment  which  go  far  to  convince  us  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  and  which  should  certainly 
induce  others  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  sulphate  may  be 
given  either  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  Dr. 
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Hood  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  cattle  plague  sometimes 
has  a  spontaneous  origin,  and  that  4  a  hot  summer  followed 
by  a  wet  autumn,  a  mild  winter,  and  a  damp  spring,  with 
constant  fluctuations  of  temperature,  constitute  a  chain  of 
circumstances  highly  favorable  to  the  production,?  not  only 
of  cattle  plague,  but  also  of  many  other  diseases.5  55 

We  presume  that  Dr.  Hood  has  a  perfect  right  to  publish 
his  ideas  on  cattle  plague  or  on  any  other  subject,  and 
the  only  mischief  that  is  likely  to  happen  in  consequence  is 
that  some  misguided  dairymen  may  conceal  the  disease  in 
order  to  try  the  treatment  in  defiance  of  the  law ;  but  -when 
the  high  authority  of  the  Lancet  is  added  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  writer  the  matter  becomes  much  more  serious. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Dr.  Hood  knows  nothing  about 
the  cattle  plague  (of  spontaneous  origin),  but  then  the 
authority  of  the  Lancet  stands  very  high,  and  that  fact  is 
the  ground  of  our  complaint. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


.REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OE  THE  INVESTIGATIONS 
INTO  THE  NATURE  OE  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  AND 
EOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  NOW  BEING  CONDUCTED 
AT  THE  BROWN  INSTITUTION. 

By  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  E.R.S.,  Professor-Superintendent  of  the 

Institution. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia. 

As  already  reported  in  vol.  xii,  part  ii,  the  experiments  on 
pleuro-pneumonia  were  not  begun  till  the  end  of  August, 
when  the  animals  were  in  perfect  health  and  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  when  they  first  arrived  at  the  institution. 

The  first  animals  subjected  to  experiment  were  two  year¬ 
lings.  In  one  of  these,  the  exudation  liquid,  with  which  the 
lungs  of  diseased  animals  in  the  developed  stage  of  the 
disease  abounds,  was  injected  into  the  circulation.  The  liquid 
was  used  in  an  entirely  undiluted  state,  and  was  derived 
from  the  lungs  of  animals  just  slaughtered.  In  performing 
the  operation,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  en¬ 
tering  of  the  infecting  liquid  into  the  cellular  tissue.  This 
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case  was  also  carefully  watched.  No  effects  were  observed, 
except  slight  primary  swelling  at  the  seat  of  inoculation. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  a  good  opportunity  offered  for 
the  inoculation  of  a  greater  number  of  animals;  liquid  of 
the  same  kind  was  used,  and  was  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  three  animals,  viz.  2  two-year-olds  and  the  yearling  which 
previously  had  been  inoculated  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  had 
continued  throughout  in  perfect  health.  On  the  same  day 
a  cow  was  inoculated  in  the  way  ordinarily  adopted  for  pro- 
phylatic  purposes,  viz.  in  the  tail.  In  this  case  slight  swelling 
and  tenderness  ensued  about  the  fourth  day.  The  swelling 
increased  very  slowly  up  to  the  tenth  day,  after  which  it  began 
to  subside.  But  after  the  fourteenth  day  signs  of  softening 
appeared  at  the  seat  of  the  puncture,  and  eventually  a  small 
slough  was  formed  which  corresponded  exactly  with  the  line 
of  puncture  by  the  needle.  Since  that  period  the  process 
has  gone  on  in  the  neighbouring  tissue,  so  that  at  present  the 
end  of  the  tail,  from  a  little  above  the  seat  of  the  inoculation, 
is  undergoing  slow  necrosis.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that 
the  swelling,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  extended  to  any 
distance  from  the  seat  of  disease,  and  that  the  animal  is  still 
in  perfect  health  and  fair  condition. 

On  November  10th  a  calf  nearly  two  months  old  was 
inoculated  by  injection  into  the  venous  system,  in  the  same 
wray  as  has  been  already  described.  There  was  in  this  case 
some  local  reaction,  lasting  for  over  a  week,  a  circumstance 
probably  attributable  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  performing 
the  injection  without  interfering  with  the  tissues  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  vein.  There  has,  however,  been  no 
general  disturbance  of  the  system. 

Although  I  am  not  able  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
main  question,  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  the  present 
experiments  show  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  not 
only  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  diseased  material  can  be 
performed  without  danger,  if  the  necessary  precautions  are 
used,  but  that  the  more  serious  operation  of  injecting  pul¬ 
monary  exudation  liquid  into  the  circulating  blood  is  not 
attended  with  any  immediate  results. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

The  experiments  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  were  begun 
early  in  June.  In  the  order  of  dates  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  On  June  12th  two  cows  were  inoculated  with  saliva, 
collected  fresh  from  diseased  animals  at  Deptford ;  the  mode 
of  inoculation  employed  was  by  scarifying  the  gums. 

2.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  the  same  animals  were  again 
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operated  on  by  submucous  puncture,  the  material  employed 
being  diseased  epithelium  taken  fresh  from  unruptured 
vesicles. 

3.  On  the  29th  the  same  two  cows  were  fed  with  hay 
which  had  been  steeped  in  the  saliva  of  diseased  animals. 
It  was  given  within  about  three  hours  after  its  collection. 

4.  On  July  11th  the  same  method  of  inoculation  as  in 
Experiment  1  was  again  employed  for  the  infection  of  two 
calves. 

5.  On  Aug.  3rd  the  same  calves  had  their  gums  again 
scarified  and  saliva  applied,  and  were  then  fed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hay  soaked  in  the  saliva  of  diseased  animals. 

6.  On  the  13th  of  August  they  were  again  fed  with  hay 
wet  with  the  saliva  of  diseased  animals. 

7.  In  the  following  instances  infection  was  attempted  by 
the  method  of  subcutaneous  injection  of  saliva,  in  addition 
to  the  other  modes  of  operating  in  the  animals  referred  to : 


In  Experiment  1 


jj 
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One  animal. 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 


8.  On  Oct.  28th  the  young  calf,  two  months  old,  was  in¬ 
jected  subcutaneously  with  saliva. 

9.  The  exudation  material  derived  from  the  matrix  of  a 
diseased  hoof  was  mixed  with  neutral  and  non-irritating 
saline  solution,  and  injected  subcutaneously  in  three  animals, 
each  receiving  three  separate  punctures,  viz.,  one  in  the  ear, 
the  second  in  the  perineum,  and  the  third  at  the  border  of 
the  hoof  in  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot. 

The  general  result  of  these  experiments  has  been  that  in 
every  instance,  without  exception,  the  effect  of  subcutaneous 
puncture  has  been  to  produce  a  limited  abscess,  containing  a 
slough,  with  scacely  any  extension  of  inflammation  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts.  In  the  case  in  which  the  punctures  were 
made  at  the  border  of  the  hoof  no  effect  could  be  ob¬ 
served. 

With  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the  communica¬ 
bility  of  the  disease,  the  results  must  as  yet  be  regarded  as 
negative. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  investigation  as  follows : — 

As  regards  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  the  experiments  will 
be  continued  on  the  same  plan,  but  new  methods  of  infection 
on  other  animals  will  be  tried. 

As  regards  Pleuro-pneumonia,  we  propose 

1.  To  repeat  on  those  animals  that  have  not  yet  been  used 

l.  29 
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for  experiments  on  Pleuro-pneumonia  the  injection  into  the 
circulation. 

2.  To  repeat  on  some  the  subcutaneous  injection. 

3.  To  subject  animals  previously  tested  by  injection  to  the 
inhalation  of  fresh  dried  material  into  the  lungs. 

4.  To  test  the  influence  of  cohabitation,  by  introducing 
some  of  the  animals  already  experimented  on  by  the  other 
methods  of  infection  referred  to,  into  stables  occupied  by 
diseased  animals;  and 

5.  To  have  some  of  the  others  slaughtered,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  ap¬ 
preciable  signs  of  infection,  the  lungs  or  other  internal  organs 
exhibit  any  latent  changes,  corresponding  to  undeveloped 

stages  of  the  disease. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Agric.  Society . 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  1877.  Present 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  president,  in  the  chair. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Lieut.-  Gen.  Viscount  Bridport  presented  the  following  report 
from  Professor  Brown  : — 

“Immediately  after  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  a  deputation  from  the  Society, 
and  another  from  the  Shorthorn  Society,  had  an  interview  with 
the  Lord  President,  on  the  subject  of  the  action  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  local  authorities  in  dealing  with  outbreaks  of  cattle 
plague.  Both  deputations  urged  the  importance  of  immediate 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  order  that 
uniform  and  consistent  regulations  might  be  applied  at  least  to 
that  part  of  the  country  where  the  cattle  plague  had  prevailed.  In 
accordance  with  these  representations  an  Order  of  Council  was 
passed,  which  came  into  operation  on  April  16th.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  order  the  Privy  Council  has  dealt  with  the  out¬ 
breaks  of  cattle  plague  which  have  occurred  since  it  came  into 
force. 

“As  soon  as  the  order  was  passed,  inspectors  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  stock  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals,  and  the  burial 
or  destruction  of  carcases ;  also  the  slaughter  of  animals  which 
had  been  in  contact  with  diseased  beasts,  and  the  burning  or  de¬ 
struction  of  manure,  offal,  and  hides,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
meat  of  healthy  animals  should  be  moved  from  an  infected  place. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  animal  was  to  be 
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deemed  healthy  which  had  a  temperature  indicative  of  the  febrile 
state.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  however,  several  carcases 
were  condemned  as  unfit  for  food,  owing  probably  to  the  rough 
method  of  dressing  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  anifiials.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  officers  of  the  Privy  Council  have  no 
power  to  condemn  carcases  on  the  ground  of  the  meat  being 
unfit  for  human  food,  and  for  this  reason  the  medical  officer  of 
the  district  has  been  asked  to  inspect  them  before  removal,  when 
it  could  be  done  without  causing  great  delay.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  conveyance  of 
the  poison  of  cattle  plague  out  of  infected  places  by  the  agency 
of  persons  and  things  which  had  been  employed  about  diseased 
animals.  The  butchers  employed  have  been  disinfected  before 
leaving  the  premises,  and  the  inspectors  have  instructions  to  wear 
waterproof  clothing  when  engaged  about  places  where  cattle 
plague  exists,  and  to  thoroughly  disinfect  their  clothes  before 
quitting  infected  places. 

“  As  soon  as  an  inspector,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  discovers 
cattle  plague,  he  is  confined  for  the  time  to  the  infected  place,  and 
after  his  work  there  is  completed  he  is  instructed  to  change  his 
clothes  completely  before  engaging  in  any  other  inquiry ;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  he  is  required  to  properly  disinfect  the  clothes  which  he  wore 
when  working  in  the  infected  place.  Further,  each  inspector  is  in¬ 
structed  not  to  enter  premises  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
in  charge.  It  must  be  obvious  that  many  difficulties  have  had  to 
be  surmounted  in  the  attempt  to  organise  a  new  system  of  action 
on  a  very  short  notice ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the 
inspectors,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Courtney,  Captain  Tennant, 
and  Mr.  Eicketts,  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  carry  their 
instructions  into  effect  in  reference  to  the  slaughter  and  disposal 
of  animals,  the  disinfection  of  premises,  and  the  supervision  of 
stock  in  the  districts  where  the  greatest  danger  of  the  spreading 
of  diseases  existed. 

“  The  following  cases  of  cattle  plague  have  been  reported  since 
the  Order  of  April  12  came  into  operation: — On  Tuesday,  April 
17th,  a  cow  and  two  calves  were  found  to  be  sufferng  from  the 
disease  in  in  a  shed  at  Willesden,  near  the  premises  in  which  the 
first  outbreak  in  that  district  occurred  ;  the  animals  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  buried  the  same  day.  On  Saturday,  April  21,  the 
disease  was  detected  among  a  herd  of  forty-nine  cows  and 
thirteen  calves,  at  Harlesden  Green ;  one  cow  had  died  before 
the  chief  Inspector  (Mr.  Cope)  arrived,  and  several  others  were 
found  to  be  infected,  all  the  animals  were  slaughtered  by  the 
following  morning. 

“  On  Sunday,  April  2nd,  cattle  plague  was  detected  in  a  dairy 
in  Ledbury  Mews  ;  all  the  cows  in  the  shed,  thirteen  in  number, 
showing  signs  of  disease.  In  this  case  also  the  slaughter  of  the 
animals  was  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“  On  Monday,  April  23rd,  the  disease  was  discovered  in  a  herd 
of  seventy-five  cattle  at  Kensal  Green ;  and  soon  afterwards 
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another  and  larger  herd  of  over  130  animals  was  attacked  in  the 
same  district. 

“  On  Wednesday,  April  25th,  another  herd  of  cows,  38  in 
number,  in  Ledbury  Mews,  was  attacked,  and  several  of  the 
animals  were  found  to  be  diseased  when  the  first  inspection  was 
made.  In  all  the  cases  referred  to  the  slaughter  of  the  entire 
herd  was  directed. 

“On  Tuesday,  May  1st,  information  of  the  existence  of  cattle 
plague  in  a  cow-shed  at  Stoke  Newington  was  communicated  to 
the  Veterinary  Department,  and  the  chief  inspector  found  several 
animals  giving  decided  evidence  of  the  disease.  The  slaughter  of 
the  whole  herd  (49  in  number)  was  immediately  ordered.” 

“  Three  important  Orders  of  Council  will  come  into  operation 
on  Wednesday,  May  2nd ;  one  prohibiting  the  movement  of 
animals  from  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  their  movement  within 
the  county  except  for  immediate  slaughter.  Another  one  apply¬ 
ing  similar  restriction  as  to  movement  of  cattle  within  the 
metropolis ;  and  a  third  providing  for  the  slaughter  of  all  cattle 
sent  to  the  metropolitan  market  within  the  market  area.  These 
restrictive  measures  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Veterinary 
Department.” 

The  Committee  having  heard  Prof.  Brown’s  report,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Liverpool  Show  be  held  at  the  advertised  date. 

This  report  was  adopted  subject  to  the  proviso  contained  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  General  Liverpool 
Commitee. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  then  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Committee  to  collect  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  recently  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  cattle  plague,  and  the 
measures  taken  for  its  repression,  and  into  the  effect  which  the 
importation  of  live  foreign  animals  has  upon  the  introduction  of 
disease  into  this  country,  and  upon  the  supply  and  price  of  food. 
Mr.  Wilson  having  reviewed  the  action  of  the  Council  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  since  its  commencement 
in  J anuary,  referred  to  the  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Council  in  March  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  total  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  foreign  countries  was 
necessary.  Since  then  a  select  committee,  to  consider  the  subject, 
had  been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  April 
Council  the  cattle  plague  had  spread  beyond  the  metropolitan 
district,  so  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  ask  the  Privy  Council 
to  supersede  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  home 
counties.  That  resolution  was  submitted  to  his  Grace  the  Lord 
President  by  a  deputation,  which  waited  on  him  the  same  day, 
and  on  the  following  day  an  order  was  issued  very  similar  in  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Council.  The  Council  had  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Government  for  their  action  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague,  and  as  a  select  com- 
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mittee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of 
importation  of  live  stock,  the  Council  ought  to  render  that  Com¬ 
mittee  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  by  furnishing  evidence 
which  might  lead  to  some  good  result.  He  considered  this  a 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Council  towards  the  G-overnment,  a  duty 
towards  the  agriculturists  of  the  country,  and  a  further  duty 
towards  the  consuming  public. 

Lord  Islington,  M.P.,  seconded  Mr.  Wilson’s  proposition,  and 
urged  that  the  attention  of  the  Committee  should  be  specially 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  conveyance  of  manure  out  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  He  could  state  as  a  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  restrictions  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  movement  of 
cattle  in  Middlesex  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  district,  hundreds 
of  loads  of  manure  were  every  day  being  taken  out  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  into  Hertfordshire.  The  manure  was  purchased  in 
the  gross  by  large  contractors,  and  was  taken  out  of  London, 
and  sold  readily  to  the  farmers  in  Hertfordshire.  Great  alarm 
was  felt  on  this  account  by  many  owners  of  stock,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Committee  should  devote  special  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Cantrell  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Lord  Eslington.  He  had 
himself  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  purchasing  hundreds 
of  tons  of  manure  from  London,  but  in  view  of  the  existing 
circumstances  he  hesitated  to  do  so  now,  and  he  thought  the 
conveyance  of  manure  out  of  the  metropolitan  area  should  be 
prohibited. 

Mr.  Ridley ,  M.P. ,  was  of  opinion  that  the  danger  apprehended 
by  Lord  Eslington  was  now  hardly  existent,  inasmuch  as  even 
manure  could  not  be  moved  out  of  an  infected  place  without 
having  been  first  disinfected,  and  then  it  was  moved  for  the 
purpose  of  being  destroyed. 

The  Hon.  W.  Hgerton ,  M.P. ,  as  one  of  the  Select  Committee 
which  had  just  been  appointed,  expressed  the  opinion  that  by  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  motion  good  service  would  be  done,  as 
it  was  a  general  opinion  that  on  the  last  occasion,  when  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  cattle,  the  evidence  of  agriculturists  was  very  much 
overlooked. 

Pari  Spencer  admitted  the  importance  of  the  Select  Committee 
obtaining  the  fullest  possible  evidence  on  the  subject  which  they 
had  to  consider,  although  he  did  not  think  much  good  would  result 
from  their  inquiry.  He  could  not,  however,  see  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  to  do,  unless  it  were 
to  be  a  second  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The 
latter  was  able  to  send  for  people  who  possessed  information  on 
any  branch  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  he  did  not  consider  a 
Committee  of  that  Council  was  necessary,  while  its  members 
would  doubtless  have  differences  of  opinion  on  the  many  questions 
which  would  inevitably  be  raised, 
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Mr.  Dent  inquired  whether  the  Committee  were  to  select  wit¬ 
nesses  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  as 
coming  with  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society? 

Mr.  Wilson  said  it  was  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Act  of 
1869  was  full  of  anomalies.  That  would  be  one  point  to  be 
looked  over  and  discussed,  and  if  the  Committee  could  agree  that 
any  portion  of  that  Act  ought  to  be  rescinded  or  altered,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  a  why  and  wherefore  for  that  alteration. 
Then  there  is  the  large  question  of  the  dead  meat  trade,  which 
the  Committee  would  also  have  to  consider.  There  was  no 
political  question  in  the  matter  whatever,  nor  was  it  ever  intended 
there  should  be.  All  the  Special  Committee  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  try  to  collect  useful  evidence,  and  to  assist  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wells  thought  the  proposed  Committee  would  lack  both 
the  machinery  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  purpose  which  Mr. 
"Wilson  had  in  view,  as  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  probably  report  in  about  two  months.  He  also  felt  that 
great  importance  would  be  attached  outside  to  the  action  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Wilson’s  resolution  was  carried  by  18  votes 
to  9. 

The  following  committee  was  then  appointed,  after  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  which  Mr.  Dent,  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Ridley,  Mr.  Randell, 
Mr.  Wison,  and  Mr.  Howard  took  part,  and  as  the  result  of 
which  it  was  arranged  that  the  Committee  should  report  to  the 
Council  beforehand  the  names  of  the  witnesses  whom  they  pro¬ 
posed  should  be  called  before  the  Select  Committee,  and  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  given  by  them  : 

Sir  W.  E.  Wei  by- Gregory,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Booth,  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Randell, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Prof.  Simonds,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  HELD  MAY  1st,  1877. 

Sir  P.  Fitzwygram,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present. — Prof.  Pritchard,  Messrs.  Duguid,  Harpley,  Naylor, 
Withers,  Woodger,  Hunt,  Moon,  Dray,  Gowing,  Moore,  Collins, 
Batt,  Talbot,  Coates. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Letters,  expressing  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  were 
read  from  Prof.  Walley,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Greaves,  and  Mr.  Fleming. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorland,  of  Stalybridge, 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  a  man  of 
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the  name  of  Crooks,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  College, 
advertised  himself  as  M.R.C.V.S. 

The  President  said  an  official  answer  had  better  be  sent,  stating 
that  the  man  was  not  a  member  of  the  College,  and  the  only 
further  step  to  be  taken  was  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the 
local  papers  repeating  that  statement. 

Mr.  Gowing  said,  though  the  Council  could  not  prevent  a 
man  from  calling  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon,  he  thought  they 
should  seriously  consider  if  something  could  not  be  done  in  the 
case  of  a  person  using  the  title  M.R.C.V.S. 

The  following  letters  were  read  : 

(1)  From  Professor  Axe,  tendering  his  resignation  as  member 
of  the  Council,  in  consequence  of  the  many  other  calls  upon  his 
time. 

(2)  Prom  Mr.  Glover,  Stratford,  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  Pitzwygram  Prize,  who  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  was 
unable  at  present  to  undergo  the  final  examination. 

The  Secretary  said  the  other  competitor  was  quite  willing  to 
wait  until  Mr.  Glover  recovered. 

(3)  Prom  Mr.  Bell,  of  Clonmel,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Truckle,  of 
Salisbury,  asking  if  members  of  the  profession  were  exempt  from 
serving  on  juries. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  informed  those  gentlemen  that  there 
was  no  such  exemption,  but  that  an  exemption  clause  had  been 
inserted  in  the  bill  now  before  Parliament. 

(4)  Prom  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Oliphant,  of  Hapur,  N.W.  Provinces, 
India,  acknowledging  the  honour  of  his  election  as  a  Pellow, 
and  stating  that  he  would  instruct  his  agent  to  remit  the  fee. 

(5)  Prom  Mr.  R.  Ward,  of  Winchester,  requesting  to  be 
informed  when  the  first  Pellowship  Examination  would  take 
place. 

Mr.  Hartley  suggested  that  a  list  of  intending  candidates 
should  be  kept. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  reply  that  it  was  intended  to 
hold  an  examination  next  July,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  offered  themselves. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  letters  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Cartledge,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Robertson,  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  tendering  their  resignation  as  examiners;  and 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Pritchard,  of  Wolverhampton,  stating 
that  on  the  re-election  qf  the  Board  of  Examiners  it  was  his 
intention  to  accept  office  if  re-elected. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Birkett,  who  wished  to  be  in¬ 
formed  what  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  examinations. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  Report  of 
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the  Education  Committee  to  Mr.  Birkett,  and  informed  him  that 
a  copy  of  the  new  bye-laws  would  be  sent  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Dunsmure’s  report  of  the  “  Pass  Examinations  ”  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  read.  It  showed  that  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College  six  passed  and  six  were  rejected;  that  at  the  New  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  Edinburgh,  fourteen  passed  and  three  were 
rejected;  at  the  Glasgow  eighteen  passed,  and  one  was  rejected. 

The  Secretary  read  the  result  of  the  “  first  examinations ” 
held  in  Edinburgh  April  16th  and  17th  :  fourteen  passed,  and 
four  were  rejected ;  that  in  Glasgow  three  passed,  and  two  were 
rejected.  The  attention  of  the  Council  was  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Glasgow  school  had  infringed  the  bye-laws  of  the 
College  in  presenting  less  than  nine  students  for  examination. 

Mr.  Gowing  asked  how  that  would  affect  the  fees. 

The  Secretary  said  that  there  was  a  balance  due  to  the  College 
of  £1  11s.  4d. 

After  a  short  discussion, 

The  President  said  the  person  who  appeared  to  be  most  to 
blame  was  Dr.  Dunsmure,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  now  be 
done  was  for  the  secretary  to  write  to  Dr.  Dunsmure  to  ask  why 
a  Court  had  been  assembled  at  Glasgow,  when  there  were  not  the 
required  quota  of  students. 

The  President  proposed  to  add  the  word  “  indifferent 33  to  the 
terms  that  might  be  used  by  the  examiners.  He  said  that  some¬ 
times  an  examiner  felt  that  a  student  had  not  done  quite  so  badly 
as  to  prevent  his  passing,  and  in  Scotland  the  letter  “  1 33  was 
used  in  such  cases.  If  a  student  had  two  “Fs,”  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  equivalent  to  one  “  Bad.”  The  Scotch  Board  had 
a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  retaining  the  word  “  Indifferent.” 

Mr.  Hartley  said  that  amongst  the  examiners  in  Scotland 
there  was  a  very  great  dislike  to  putting  the  letter  “B”  opposite 
any  student*  s  name,  and  he  himself  had  a  similar  feeling.  The 
Presidents  proposal,  however,  did  not  do  away  with  the  right  of 
the  examiner  to  declare  a  student  bad  if  he  felt  that  he  ought 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hunt  asked  if  the  word  “  indifferent  ”  was  to  supersede 
the  word  “  moderate.” 

The  President  said  that  te  moderate 33  meant  the  same  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  sufficient”  in  Scotland.  “  Indifferent”  was  something 
below  “  sufficient.”  The  second  part  of  his  motion  was  that 
two  “  Fs”  should  be  equivalent  to  one  “  B”  and  should  cause  the 
rejection  of  a  student. 

Mr.  Pray  seconded  the  President's  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
dated  the  19th  April,  1877.  “  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord 
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President  of  the  Council  to  inform,  you  that  a  petition  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  has  been  received  at  this  office  from  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  praying  for  the  grant  of  a  supplemental 
charter,  and  I  am  instructed  by  His  Grace  to  transmit  to  you, 
for  any  observations  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  may  have  to  offer,  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  Charter 
prayed  for,  &c. — Your  obedient  servant,  C.  L.  Peel.” 

The  portions  of  the  Charter  in  which  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  was  concerned  were  then  read. 

The  President  said,  under  the  old  Charter  of  the  Royal  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  the  Governors  could  only  be  elected  from  among 
the  subscribers,  and  no  veterinary  surgeon  was  permitted  to  be  a 
subscriber.  The  object  of  the  supplemental  Charter  was  to  allow 
veterinary  surgeons  to  be  placed  on  the  Board.  The  Royal 
Veterinary  College  of  their  own  good  feeling  had  also  taken 
measures  to  cancel  the  power  which  they  had  obtained  to  create 
Bellows,  as  it  was  thought  that  that  degree  would  interfere  with 
the  University  rights  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Parliamentary  agent,  Mr.  Loch,  in  reply  to  the  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Privy  Council.  “  20th  April,  1877.  Sir, — I  have 
the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th 
inst.,  with  the  draft  supplemental  Charter  prayed  for  by  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  enclosed  therein,  and  in  reply  I  am 
directed  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  to  say  that  the  draft  of  the  proposed  supple¬ 
mental  Charter  meets  with  their  entire  approbation,  and  that  they 
have  consequently  no  observations  to  make  therein.” 

The  President  said  that  the  letter  had  been  sent  before  ob¬ 
taining  the  approval  of  the  Council,  but  he  presumed  it  expressed 
the  general  feeling.  He  apologised  to  the  Council  for  the  mistake 
which  had  been  made  in  sending  it  before  their  approval  had 
been  obtained. 

The  letter  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  auditor  report  was  then  read,  which  showed  that  the 
balance  at  the  Bankers  was  £478  3s.  10d.,  the  stock  standing  in 
the  names  of  the  trustees  being  £640  19s.  lid. 

The  President  said  from  these  accounts  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  the  College  was  living  beyond  its  income.  The  only  legiti¬ 
mate  income  which  they  had  was  the  difference  between  the 
Examiners’  expenses,  which  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  £800, 
and  the  examination  fees  which  amounted  to  £1134,  plus  £18, 
the  interest  on  the  invested  money.  The  total  income  was 
therefore  about  £350.  No  doubt  some  of  the  expenses  last  year 
were  casual,  such  as  the  expense  in  obtaining  the  Charter,  printing 
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the  diplomas,  &c. ;  but  still  it  was  plain  from  the  items  that 
the  annual  income  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Gowing  suggested  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
putting  the  finances  of  the  College  in  a  healthy  position. 

Mr.  Harpley  expressed  his  approval  of  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Naylor  proposed  that  the  auditors*  report  be  adopted  and 
printed. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  President  proposed  “  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
report  on  the  best  means  of  equalising  the  expenses  with  the 
income.’* 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Datt  thought  that  as  this  was  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  the  Council  should  form  itself  into  a  committee. 

Several  members  of  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  their 
opinion  that  a  small  committee  worked  better  than  a  large  one, 
and  ultimately  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Harpley,  Mr.  Withers,  Mr.  Dray,  Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Gowing. 

The  Report  of  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  what  means  should  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  Secretary  from 
the  great  pressure  of  business  was  read. 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

* 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  application  of  the  Secretary 
for  further  assistance  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  his 
duties. 

The  expenditure  in  the  present  year,  though  restricted  as 
closely  as  possible  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  appears  to 
have  exceeded  the  income  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  by  a  sum  of  £97. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  have  felt  themselves  unable  to 
recommend  any  scheme  which  would  involve  any  considerably 
increased  expenditure. 

The  Committee  addressed  themselves  to  an  inquiry  as  to  in 
what  way  the  excess  of  work  complained  of  by  the  Secretary 
could  be  reduced. 

The  Committee  have  gone  carefully  over  the  books  kept  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  think  that  the  very  considerable  labour  of 
making  a  precis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  may  be 
avoided  by  adopting  the  shorthand  writer*s  notes  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  Committee  think  the  book  containing  the  names  or  register 
of  members  is  unnecessary,  as  the  printed  register,  if  kept  up 
to  date,  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  Committee  think  that  the  letter  book  might  be  restricted 
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to  such  letters  as  are  of  any  importance.  On  this  point  the 
Secretary  differs,  and  thinks  that  the  responsibility  of  selecting 
letters  for  preservation  would  exceed  that  of  filing  all  letters. 

The  Committee  think  that  the  second  book  or  register  of 
examinations  with  fees  paid  is  unnecessary,  as  the  necessary 
information  might  be  given  by  adding  an  additional  column  to 
register  No.  1. 

The  Committee  think  that  the  work  in  the  past  year  has  been 
excessive  on  account  of  the  many  matters  of  importance  which 
have  been  under  consideration  ;  but  they  observe  that  the  average 
number  of  letters  does  not  appear  to  exceed  300  per  annum. 

The  Committee  think  that  the  suggestions  which  they  have 
made  will  sufficiently  reduce  the  labour ;  but  that  if  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  a  pressure  should  occur  on  account  of  the 
voting  papers,  &c.,  an  assistant  clerk  should  be  allowed  for  a 
month.  F.  Fitzwygram. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  with  regard  to  the  utilisation  of  the  shorthand  notes  as 
minutes  of  the  Council ;  but  he  thought  the  Supplemental 
Charter  would  not  permit  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  register  of  members  being  carried  out.  The  report 
stated  that  the  number  of  letters  sent  out  during  the  year  had 
been  300,  but  it  was  really  396,  such  being  the  number  actually 
appearing  on  the  letter-book,  but  counting  those  not  copied  into 
the  said  book  the  total  was  double  that  number.  He  had  also 
recently  to  direct  1250  voting  papers.  He  suggested  that  his 
hours  of  attendance  might  be  fixed,  say  from  10  to  5. 

After  some  considerable  discussion,  Mr.  Dray  moved  and  Mr. 
Naylor  seconded  a  motion  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Secretary,  regulating  his  hours  of  attendance  as  from  10  to  5, 
and  on  Saturdays  10  to  1.  It  was  understood  that  this  regula¬ 
tion  should  not  apply  when  there  were  committee  meetings. 

Mr.  Collins  proposed  as  an  amendment,  “That  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  present  arrangement.-” 

Mr.  Hartley  seconded  the  amendment,  and  on  a  division  being 
taken  the  amendment  was  carried. 

Annual  Deport. 

The  President  said  that  the  annual  report  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretary,  and  had  been  read  over  by  Mr.  Dray  and 
himself.  He  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  lay  the  draft  of  the 
proposed  annual  report  before  the  Council,  as  it  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Fleming  and  not  yet  returned,  Mr.  Fleming  being  in 
Scotland. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  report  alluded  to  the  following 
subjects  -A  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council;  the 
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election  of  office  bearers ;  the  application  to  the  Government  by 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  a  charter  to  grant 
diplomas ;  the  deputation  to  the  Lord  President ;  the  Council's 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  Charter ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council;  the  supplemental  Charter  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  the  alteration  of  title,  and  the  granting 
of  the  same;  the  amended  bye-laws  ;  the  appointment  of  registrar ; 
the  names  of  the  elected  fellows  ;  the  voting  papers  ;  the  “  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Act ;”  statement  of  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Council ;  examinations  ;  new  members  ;  the  prizes ;  college  fun  d 
and  the  subscription  list ;  the  register  of  deaths ;  presentations 
to  the  museum  and  library ;  and  the  financial  report. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure 
under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  cf  the  President. 

Mr.  Dray  stated  that  he  had  arranged  for  the  annual  dinner 
to  be  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  tickets  23s.  each. 

The  President  stated  that  in  the  Veterinarian  for  April,  page 
226,  “  original  research  "  was  put  down  as  the  qualification  of  the 
fellows  selected  for  the  Irish  section  of  the  committee.  That  was 
a  mistake.  The  Irish  section  simply  selected  those  members  of 
the  profession  whom  they  thought  most  fit. 

Notice  was  given  by  the  President  of  his  intention  to  move 
certain  resolutions  at  the  next  meeting,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  HELD  MAY  7th,  1877. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  politic  and 
corporate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  held 
by  advertisement,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  May,  being  the 
7th  day  thereof,  1877,  at  the  College,  10,  Red  Lion  Square, 
Holborn,  London. 

Present. — Col.  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwgram,  Bart.,  President,  in 
the  chair;  Professors  Pritchard,  Walley,  and  Williams;  James 
Collins,  Esq.,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army;  Messrs. 

G.  Balls,  G.  Balls,  jun.,  G.  A.  Banharn,  H.  T.  Batt,  T.  G.  Batt, 
F.  Blakeway,  J.  C.  Broad,  A.  Broad,  W.  C.  Bland,  J.  H.  Brown, 
T.  Burrell,  B.  Cartledge,  A.  R.  Charles,  C.  Dayus,  E.  C.  Dray, 

H.  Dyer,  J.  C.  Dwyer,  E.  P.  Dwyer,  G.  Fleming,  J.  Fraser,  W. 
Furnivall,  J.  Gerrard,  J.  Gibbs,  A.  L.  Gibson,  j.  L.  Gillingham, 
T.  W.  Gowing,  T.  W.  Gowing,  jun.,  T.  P.  Gudgin,  James  Hall, 
W.  A.  Harber,  M.  J.  Harpley,  J.  Howard,  R.  L.  Hunt,  William 
Hunting,  J.  E.  Jarvis,  Thomas  Jex,  James  Lambert,  H.  Law- 
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rence,  J .  Leather,  G.  A.  Lepper,  A.  J.  Milne,  James  Moon,  W. 
H.  Moore,  James  Moore,  James  Moore,  jun.,  Thomas  Moore, 
J.  Mosedale,  J.  Norris,  I.  Print,  T.  Poulton,  W.  Eaddall,  P. 
Eidler,  James  Eowe,  P.  G.  Samson,  C.  C.  Sanderson,  W.  Smith, 
P.  Smith,  W.  W.  Smart,  H.  L.  Simpson,  C.  Steel,  J.  H.  Steel, 
J.  Storrar,  J.  Tatam,  William  Whittle,  E.  Ward,  W.  Wilson,  S. 
H.  Withers,  Hicks  Withers,  Henry  Withers,  J.  Woodger,  J. 
Woodger,  jun.,  W.  Woods,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting ;  also  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  scrutineers : — 
Messrs.  Eowe,  Thomas  Moore,  C.  Steel,  Banham,  Helmore,  Pur- 
nivall,  Milne,  and  Charles. 

A  member  of  the  profession  asked  if  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  not  on  the  list  were  eligible  for  re-election  as  members  of 
the  Council. 

The  President . — “  Clearly  not,  unless  they  are  proposed  and 
seconded.” 

The  Secretary  read  the  annual  report. 

EEPOET. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  was  held  May  1st,  1876,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  of  Council  in  the  place  of  those  who  retired  by 
rotation,  viz. : — G.  Pleming,  W.  Pritchard,  W.  Williams,  H.  T. 
Batt,  T.  Greaves,  and  G.  T.  Brown. 

The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  have 
to  report  at  their  first  meeting,  held  May  30th,  Colonel  Sir  P. 
Pitzwgram,  Bart.,  was  unanimously  re-elected  President,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Vice-presidents  : — Messrs.  E. 
L.  Hunt,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  S.  H.  Withers,  T.  Walley,  W.  Duguid, 
and  M.  E.  Naylor ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  H.  Withers ;  and  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Coates. 

The  Council  having  elected  their  office-bearers  convened  a 
second  Special  Meeting  to  consider  an  application  made  by  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  powers  to  grant  Veteri¬ 
nary  Diplomas. 

The  Council  considered  the  subject  of  the  deepest  importance, 
and  considered  that  if  such  a  Charter  was  granted  it  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Veterinary  Profession. 

The  Council,  under  the  direction  of  their  President,  took  active 
steps  to  obviate  this  injury,  by  appointing  a  deputation  to  wait 
upon  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  at  the 
Privy  Council.  The  deputation  laid  the  statements  of  their  case 
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before  the  Duke.  His  Grace  requested  that  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  adduced  should  be  laid  before  him. 

The  following  statement  was  therefore  laid  before  His  Grace  : 

The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  submit  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  His  Grace  the  President  and  Lords  of  the 
Council — 

1.  — That  the  grant  of  a  Charter  to  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Scotland,  empowering  it  to  confer  Veterinary 
Diplomas,  would  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  1844. 

2.  — That  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  in  no 
sense  a  local,  but  a  national  body,  its  Charter  of  Incorporation 
having  been  granted  to  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

3.  — That  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  believes 
that  it  has  well  fulfilled  the  duties  committed  to  it.  No  com¬ 
plaint  has  ever  been  made  of  the  Eoyal  College  with  regard  to 
management,  educational  tests,  convenience,  or  expense.  Its 
Examining  Board  sits  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  well  as  in 
London;  and  everything  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  schools  and  the  graduates. 

4.  — That  under  the  uniform  standard  of  qualification  for  the 
Diploma  by  the  present  system  the  Veterinary  Profession  has 
risen  and  is  steadily  rising  in  public  estimation. 

5.  — That  an  increase  in  the  number  of  licensing  bodies  would 
probably  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  the  standard  of  qualification 
for  a  Diploma. 

6.  — If  powers  to  grant  Diplomas  are  given  to  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  similar  powers  will  probably,  and  might 
as  reasonably,  be  asked  for  by  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  and  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Cirencester,  or  any  other  agricultural 
body,  and  similar  powers  would  almost  certainly  be  asked  for  by 
the  proposed  Veterinary  College  of  Ireland. 

7.  — Because  under  the  present  uni-portal  system  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  put  considerable  pressure  on  the  different 
schools  to  improve  their  educational  course. 

8.  — That  the  schools  have  recently  assented  to  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  extend 
their  course  of  study  from  two  to  three  years. 

9.  — That  if  there  had  been  competing  licensing  bodies  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  this  great  reform  could  have  been 
effected. 

10.  — That  in  the  Medical  Profession  the  evil  of  many  licensing 
bodies  has  long  been  felt,  and  various  endeavours  have  been  made 
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from  time  to  time  to  induce  Government  to  assent  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  one  central  Board  of  Examination,  such  as  now 
exists  in  the  Veterinary  Profession. 

It. — That  the  Veterinary  Profession  is  too  small,  numerically, 
to  admit  without  detriment  of  two  competing  licensing  bodies. 

12.  — In  fact,  if  the  powers  sought  by  the  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  be  granted,  it  will  weaken  the  Veterinary  Pro¬ 
fession,  and  in  the  end  break  it  into  fragments. 

13.  — That  it  was  the  object  of  the  Charter  of  1844  to  amal¬ 
gamate  the  holders  of  the  different  school  certificates  into  one 
Corporate  Body,  representing  the  entire  Veterinary  Profession. 
This  attempt  will,  if  successful,  reverse  and  undo  the  policy  of 
the  legislation  of  the  last  thirty-two  years. 

14.  — That  under  the  proposed  Charter  the  Veterinary  Profes¬ 
sion  will  not  be  represented.  There  will  be  no  elected  Council. 
The  Profession  would  have  no  control  over  its  own  affairs,  and  no 
voice  in  the  selection  or  appointment  of  its  own  Examiners,  and 
no  influence  over  the  nature  of  the  Examinations. 

15.  — That  the  Veterinary  Profession  from  its  Members  (2300), 
and  from  the  educational  status  of  its  Members,  is  quite  capable 
of  managing  its  own  affairs.  The  proposed  Charter  implies  that 
it  is  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable,  to  give  over  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Profession  and  its  Examination  to  an  outside 
body. 

16.  — That  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  hand  over  the  affairs  and 
control  of  the  Veterinary  Profession  to  an  outside  body,  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  is  not  that  body. 

17.  — That  a  healthy  competition  in  education  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  between  the  schools  by  the  present  system  of  examination 
by  one  central  Board ;  that  under  this  system  any  defect  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  any  particular  school  has  been  readily  brought  to  notice ; 
and  that  the  schools  generally  have  been  stimulated  by  increased 
exertions  to  a  knowledge  of  what  the  best  school  could  do. 

18.  — -The  most  eminent  men  in  Scotland  and  in  England  have 
been  selected  as  Examiners,  and  fully  one  half  of  the  Examining 
Board  is  composed  of  graduates  from  the  Scottish  schools,  either 
Veterinary  or  Medical. 

19.  — That  the  application  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  for  a  Veterinary  Charter  is  especially  uncalled  for  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  have  sought  for  power,  in  their  Supplementary  Charter, 
to  have  voting  papers,  which  will  give  every  Member  of  the  Pro¬ 
fession  in  Scotland  as  much  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  as  in  England  or  Ireland.  Power  has 
also  been  asked  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  College 
in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  London. 
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Extract  from  the  'proposed  Supplementary  Charter  of  the  Highland 

and  Agricultural  Society. 

“  The  Council  of  the  f  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  on  Yeterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery/  and  which  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  following  Members,  viz.  The  President  of  the 
said  Society ;  the  Lord  J ustice-General  of  Scotland ;  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland;  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh ;  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Lord  Provost  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Principals  of  every  Yeterinary  College 
in  Scotland  established  under  Her  Majesty's  sign  manual,  all  for 
the  time  being ;  and  nine  other  Members  of  the  said  Society,  to 
be  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the  Directors  of  the  said  Society, 
and  approved  of  at  a  General  Meeting  thereof,  of  which  Council 
the  President  of  the  said  Society  shall  be  President,  and  the 
Lord  Justice- General  Yice-President,  or  if  they  shall  be  absent 
then  one  of  the  Council  to  be  elected  at  the  Meeting  shall 
take  the  Chair,  and  five  members  shall  be  a  quorum.  And  Her 
Majesty  hereby  empowers  and  requires  the  said  Council  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Board  of  Examiners  and  to  grant  Diplomas  to  Students 
in  Yeterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery,  bearing  the  Corporate  Seal 
of  the  said  Society,  and  certifying  their  proficiency  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  connected  therewith.  And  Her  Majesty  declares  that 
the  holders  of  such  Diplomas  shall  be  entitled  to  rank  and  prac¬ 
tice  as  Yeterinary  Surgeons  throughout  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
And  Her  Majesty  gives  and  grants  power  to  the  Members  of  the 
said  Incorporated  Society  and  their  successors  at  their  General 
Meetings  assembled  from  time  to  time,  on  the  report  of  the  said 
Council,  to  make  and  enact  all  such  Bye-laws,  Eules,  or  Eegula- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  required  of  such 
Students,  the  modes  and  subjects  of  Examination,  and  generally 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  Her  Majesty's  said 
Charter  or  Letters  Patent,  and  the  powers  thereby  granted,  as 
they  or  the  major  part  of  them  present  at  such  meeting  shall 
deem  proper  and  requisite,  and  thereafter  to  alter  or  annul  the 
same  or  any  of  them,  and  that  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  said 
Charter  of  His  Majesty  King  William  IY,  with  regard  to  the 
Bye  -laws,  Eules,  and  Eegulations  therein  mentioned." 

The  Council  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
those  members  of  the  profession  who  had  been  educated  in  Scotch 
schools  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  for  a  Yeterinary  Charter. 

They  therefore  addressed  a  circular  to  them.  The  result  of 
that  appeal  is  embodied  in  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the 
President  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon. 
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Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C., 

July  5th,  1876. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honour 
to  submit  herewith  enclosed  a  summary  of  the  objections  urged 
by  the  deputation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  at 
their  interview  with  your  Grace  on  the  29th  May  against  the 
application  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  a  charter 
to  enable  it  to  confer  Veterinary  diplomas. 

After  that  interview  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  addressed  a  circular  to  all  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  who  hold  the  Certificate 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  in  addition  to  the 
Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

These  members  are  423  in  number.  Replies  have  been 
received  from  203.  Of  these,  all  except  two  object  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  a  Veterinary 
Charter.  Among  those  who  so  object  are  the  Principals  of  the 
three  Scottish  schools. 

More  recently  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  addressed  a  similar  circular  to  all  those  members  of 
the  profession  who  were  educated  in  Scottish  schools,  but  who 
hold  only  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  So  far  as  replies  have  been  received,  all  these 
unanimously  object  to  the  proposed  application  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  have 
also  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession  practising  in  Scotland.  These  number 
about  230. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  116.  All  of  these  except 
one  object  to  the  application  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society. 

I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  be  able  to  forward  the  result  of 
further  replies. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

P.  W.  PlTZWYGRAM. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

A  letter  was  received  in  January  last  from  the  Parliamentary 
Agent,  in  wThich  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
Privy  Council  authorities  that  the  application  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  for  a  Charter  had  been  rejected. 

The  Council  next  directed  their  attention  to  the  Supplemental 
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Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  it  has 
the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  this  Charter  as  prayed  for,  but 
with  some  modification,  was  received  from  the  Home  Office,  dated 
August  23rd,  1876. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the 
Council  elected  Mr.  Coates  as  Registrar. 

The  next  important  proceeding  was  to  make  suitable  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  election  of  Fellows  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  Charter. 

The  council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  Primary  Fellows  should  be  selected  for  election. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  :u 

The  committee  feel  that  an  arbitrary  selection  of  names,  with 
whatever  care  it  might  be  made,  would  probably  create 
dissatisfaction. 

They  have,  therefore,  adopted  certain  recognised  qualifications 
as  the  bases  of  their  recommendations,  namely : 

1.  Office  of  President  R.C.V.S. 

2.  Professorships — to  be  limited  to  V.S.  who  have  held 

office  as  Professors  for  not  less  than  five  years, 
and  have  not  since  left  the  profession. 

3.  Office  of  Examiner — to  be  limited  to  V.S.  who  have 

held  office  not  less  than  five  years,  and  have  not 
since  left  the  profession. 

4.  Office  of  President  of  Veterinary  Medical  Societies. 

5.  Veterinary  Authors. 

6.  Distinction  of  Original  Research. 

7.  Members  of  Council  who  have  been  three  times 

honoured  by  the  profession  by  election  as 
Members  of  Council,  or  who  have  been  twice 
elected  as  Vice-Presidents  R.C.V.S. 

8.  Her  Majesty’s  V.S.  in  England,  Ireland,  and 

Scotland. 

9.  The  V.S.  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

10.  The  Father  of  the  Profession. 

The  Committee  think  that  the  army  veterinary  surgeons  should 
be  placed  on  a  different  footing,  as  the  nature  of  the  military 
service  and  their  frequent  absence  from  home  does  not  in  general 
admit  of  their  obtaining  some  of  the  above  qualifications.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  P.V.S.  should  be  requested 
to  select  eight  names  for  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  veterinary  surgeons  practising  in 
Ireland  are  also  placed  under  somewhat  similar  disadvantages,  as 
the  distance  has  generally  disinclined  them  to  take  office  in 
Council,  and,  again,  there  are  no  veterinary  medical  societies  in 
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Ireland.  The  Committee,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  Irish  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  Committee  should  be  requested  to  select  a  number 
of  names  from  veterinary  surgeons  practising  in  Ireland  for  the 
approval  of  Council,  not  exceeding  the  proportion  (5)  per  cent, 
allowed  by  the  Charter. 

The  Council  adopted  the  report,  and  after  much  anxious  con¬ 
sideration  elected  seventy-seven  Primary  Fellows. 

The  names  were  then  duly  entered  and  recorded  in  the  Register 
of  Fellows,  wrhich  is  open  for  inspection  to  the  profession. 

A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  has  reported  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  examination  necessary  for  the  obtainment  of  the 
degree  of  Fellow,  and  the  report  has  been  adopted.  Every  care 
will  be  taken  that  the  qualifications  required  for  this  degree 
shall  prove  a  guarantee  of  the  value  which  the  profession  places 
upon  it. 

In  view  of  the  Supplemental  Charter,  and  the  many  alterations 
rendered  necessary  by  the  new  education  scheme,  &c.,  the  Council 
deemed  it  desirable  to  revise  the  whole  of  the  bye-laws. 

The  following  are  the  new  and  amended  bye-laws,  which  were 
under  consideration  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council, 
and  were  ultimately  adopted,  including  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  students  and  the  election  of  Primary 
Fellows. 

The  following  are  the  new  and  amended  bye-laws : 

3.  — Any  member  of  the  College  who  may  be  desirous  of  having 
the  names  of  any  persons  he  may  propose  as  members  of  the 
Council  included  in  the  list  after  mentioned  must  give  notice 
thereof,  in  writing,  to  the  Secretary,  at  least  twenty-one  days 
prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

4.  — Fifteen  days  prior  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held 
on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  a  list,  stating  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons 
proposed,  with  the  names  of  their  proposers,  and  also  of  the 
members  of  Council  who  remain  in  office,  as  well  as  those  who 
retire  by  rotation,  with  any  vacancies  arising  from  deaths, 
resignations,  or  other  causes;  and  he  shall  within  three  days 
send  a  copy  of  such  list  to  the  registered  address  of  every 
member  whose  residence  exceeds  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  place  at  which  the  Annual  General  Meeting  is  held.  All 
such  voting  papers  must  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  seven  clear 
days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  election  is  to  take  place. 

5.  — Every  person  on  voting  must  erase  the  names  of  all  Can¬ 
didates  for  whom  he  does  not  intend  to  vote.  If  more  names 
are  left  in  than  there  are  vacancies  in  the  Council,  the  paper  will 
be  rejected. 

6.  — Voting  papers  can  only  be  used  by  Members  whose  resi* 
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deuces  are  more  than  five  miles  distant  from  the  place  at  which 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  is  held. 

7. — Previous  to  the  commencement  of  Election  of  Members 
of  Council,  the  Members  of  the  body  corporate  assembled  at  the 
General  Meeting  shall  choose  from  among  themselves  not  less 
than  six  persons  to  act  as  scrutineers. 

11. — After  the  minutes  have  been  read  and  signed,  any  corre¬ 
spondence  and  also  reports  from  Committees  shall  be  read,  and 
then  the  accounts  and  business  connected  with  the  property  of 
the  Body  Corporate  shall  be  considered ;  and  the  general  business 
shall  be  proceeded  with. 

Election  of  Registrar. 

20.  — The  Council  shall  also  annually  elect  some  fit  and  proper 
person  to  act  as  Registrar  of  the  College. 

Examinations. 

21.  — The  Council  shall  appoint  a  sufficient  number  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty-two  persons  to  constitute  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  may 
occur. 

22.  — Each  Examiner  shall  be  elected  for  five  years  only,  but 
be  eligible  for  re-election ;  but  any  Examiner  may  be  removed  by 
the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present  at  any  Meeting 
of  the  Council,  to  be  confirmed  by  a  Special  Meeting  called  for 
the  purpose. 

23.  — Of  the  Examiners  not  less  than  six  shall  be  Members  of 
the  College.  The  Council  shall  appoint  a  Sectional  Court  of 
Examiners  for  England,  and  a  Sectional  Court  of  Examiners  for 
Scotland.  Each  of  such  courts  shall  consist  of  at  least  four 
Members. 

24.  — Each  section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  shall  have  a 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary.  The  Chairman  of  each  division  of 
the  Court  shall  be  elected  by  and  from  amongst  its  members. 
The  Secretaries  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

25.  — Every  Member  of  the  Court  attending  during  the  entire 
period  of  each  Meeting  shall  be  entitled  to  such  fees  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

26.  — Examinations  shall  be  held  in  each  year  at  such  times  as 
the  Council  may  appoint. 

28.  — Each  Student  who  is  a  Candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  shall,  during  his  Aca¬ 
demical  course,  be  subjected  to  and  pass  three  Examinations. 

29.  — No  Candidate  shall  be  eligible  for  any  Examination 
unless  a  Certificate  of  his  qualification  be  signed  by  the  Principal 
of  the  College  at  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  transmitted  by 
the  Principal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary 
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Surgeons  as  acting  for  England,  or  to  the  Secretary  acting  for 
Scotland,  not  less  than  seven  days  prior  to  such  Examination. 

80.  — No  Candidate  shall  be  eligible  for  any  Examination 
unless  the  examination  fee  be  paid  at  least  seven  days  prior  to 
such  Examination. 

81.  — No  Student  shall  be  eligible  for  the  Eirst  Examination 
until  he  has  attended  at  least  three  terms  at  the  same  College  or 
School. 

82.  — No  Student  shall  be  eligible  for  the  Second  Examination 
until  he  has  attended  at  least  two  terms  after  passing  the  Eirst 
Examination. 

83.  — No  Student  shall  be  eligible  for  the  Third  Examination 
until  he  has  attended  at  least  three  terms  after  passing  his  second 
Examination. 

34.  — A  Student  who  is  rejected  at  any  of  his  Examinations 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  Re-examination  unless  he  gives  satis¬ 
factory  proof  of  having  attended  the  Lectures  and  General 
Instruction  of  the  School  (at  which  he  has  been  educated)  during 
the  interval  between  such  rejection  and  the  ensuing  Examination 
as  established  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

35.  — In  case  of  rejection  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  report 
to  the  Council  what  further  period  of  study  ought  to  be  required 
of  a  Student  before  he  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  Re¬ 
examination. 

36.  — An  Examination  Eee  of  £3  3s.  shall  be  paid  seven  days 
prior  to  each  Examination  and  Re-examination ;  and  each  suc¬ 
cessful  Candidate  for  Diploma  shall  pay  a  further  sum  of  £1  Is. 
for  Registration.  A  Student  rejected  at  either  his  Eirst,  Second, 
or  Third  Examination  shall  pay  a  Eee  of  £3  3s.  at  each  subse¬ 
quent  Re-examination  and  seven  days  prior  thereto. 

37.  — No  Student  shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself  before 
either  section  of  the  Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  for  his  First,  Second,  or  Third  Examination  more  than 
three  times. 

38.  — At  each  Examination  and  Re-examination  the  Students 
shall  be  examined  in  such  subjects  as  the  Council  shall  direct. 

39.  — At  each  Examination  there  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
Examiners,  and  in  the  event  of  any  Examiner  falling  ill  or  being 
otherwise  suddenly  prevented  from  attending  at  the  Examination, 
the  Court  shall  have  power  to  select  a  qualified  person  to  supply 
the  vacancy  pro  tern. 

44. — A  list  of  the  successful  candidates,  at  each  examination, 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Court,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  who  shall,  on  receipt  thereof,  as  applying  to  the  first 
and  second  examination,  order  the  Candidate’s  name  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  )  and  as  applying  to  the  third  examination,  shall  grant  the 
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Diploma  of  the  College  to  the  Candidate  on  payment  of  the  fee 
for  registration. 

47. — A  Student  holding  a  Diploma  from  any  medical  examin¬ 
ing  body  recognised  by  law  shall  be  exempt  from  attendance  on 
the  first  year's  course  of  lectures,  and  from  the  examination  at 
the  end  of  that  year.  A  Student  holding  a  foreign  or  colonial 
veterinary  Diploma  from  any  veterinary  examining  body  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  first  and  second  year's  examina¬ 
tion  without  attendance  on  lectures — provided  such  course  of 
instruction,  foreign  and  colonial,  has  been  not  less  than  two 
years. 

Election  of  Fellows. 

49.  — At  least  once  in  each  year  at  such  time  as  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  Council  shall  appoint  a  Special  Court  of  Examiners 
for  the  Purpose  of  Examining  Candidates  applying  for  the  Degree 
of  Eellow.  But  no  examination  shall  take  place  unless  there  are 
at  least  four  Candidates.  This  Special  Court  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  Members. 

50.  — Each  Candidate  other  than  a  Professor  or  ex-Professor  at 
a  school  affiliated  with  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons, 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  Certificate  of  Graduation  in  Arts  at 
a  University  to  be  recognised  for  this  purpose  by  the  Council,  or 
a  Certificate  of  Liberal  Education  after  an  Examination  by  the 
College  of  Preceptors  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Council. 

51.  — The  subjects  for  the  Examination  in  the  Degree  of  Eellow 
shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council. 

52.  — The  fee  on  admission  to  the  Degree  of  Eellow  shall  be 
£15  15s.  Prior  to  his  admission  for  Examination  the  Candidate 
is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  five  guineas  to  be  allowed  on  the  fee 
for  the  degree  of  Eellow,  but  to  be  retained  in  case  of  rejection,  and 
a  further  fee  of  £10  10s.  on  admission  to  the  degree  of  Eellow. 

53.  — The  priority  of  Eellows  whose  Diplomas  bear  the  same 
date  shall  be  determined  at  each  examination  by  their  place  in  the 
list  sent  in  by  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

Regulation  for  the  Examination  of  Students. 

1.  — At  the  first  Examination  a  Student  shall  be  Examined  in 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  in  writings  of  prescriptions  (one 
table,  one  Examiner)  ;  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  (one  table,  one 
Examiner) ;  Botany  (one  table,  one  Examiner). 

2.  — At  the  Second  Examination  a  Student  shall  be  examined 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  and  other  Domesticated  Animals 
(one  table,  one  Examiner) ;  Physiology  (one  table,  one  Examiner) ; 
Histology  (one  table,  one  Examiner). 

3.  — A  Student  in  his  Einal  Examination  shall  be  examined  on 
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Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology  (one  table,  one  Examiner) ; 
Diseases  of  the  Horse,  including  Veterinary  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Therapeutics  (one  table,  two  Examiners) ;  Diseases  of  the 
other  Domesticated  Animals,  including  Veterinary  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Therapeutics  (one  table,  two  Examiners).  He 
shall  also  undergo  a  practical  Examination  as  to  the  Soundness 
and  Diseases  of  Horses,  and  in  writing  of  Certificates  (two  Exami¬ 
ners)  ;  and  as  to  the  Diseases  of  the  other  Domesticated  Animals 
and  in  writing  of  Certificates  (two  Examiners) . 

4.  — Three  Examinations  shall  be  held  in  each  year,  viz.,  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  the  termination  of  each  term. 

5.  — The  terms  to  be  used  by  the  Examiners  in  the  Eecord  of 
Examinations  are — “Very  Good,”  “Good,”  Sufficient,”  “In¬ 
different,”  and  “Bad.” 

6.  — The  Court  of  Examiners  shall  specially  notify  to  the 
Council  the  names  of  students  who  have  passed  at  the  final  Ex¬ 
amination  with  “  great  credit,”  or  with  “  very  great  credit.” 

7.  — The  President,  or  in  his  unavoidable  absence,  a  senior 
Member  of  Council  deputed  by  him,  will  be  expected  to  attend 
and  superintend  the  Examinations  once  at  least  in  the  year,  at 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 

Regulations  for  the  Fellowship  Examinations. 

A  Candidate  for  the  degree  of  Eellowship  should  produce  a 
certificate  signed  by  three  Eellows,  as  to  his  status  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  of  his  having  been  in  practice  not  less  than  five  years. 

The  examination  for  Eellowship  to  be  oral  and  written. 

The  subjects  at  both  examinations  to  be  on  Physiology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Surgery,  Sani¬ 
tary  Science,  Dietetics,  and  Epizootiology. 

The  oral  examination  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  for 
the  pass  examination ;  the  written  on  the  same  plan  as  for  the 
“Eitzwygram  Prize”  examination. 

A  Candidate  rejected  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-examination 
within  six  months  of  his  rejection. 

For  the  Election  of  Members  of  Council  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  voting  papers  have  been  issued  to  all  Members  of  the 
profession  whose  residence  exceeds  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  place  at  which  the  meeting  is  held. 

The  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  has  been  obtained  during  the  past 
year. 

Copies  of  Licensed  Certificates  have  been  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Home  Office.  Under  these  regulations  experi¬ 
ments  ma^  be  performed  on  living  animals,  but  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  and.  provisions ;  and  such  experiments  must  have  in 
view  the  advancement  of  physiological  knowledge,  the  saving  or 
prolonging  of  life,  or  the  alleviating  of  suffering. 
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All  Licences  and  Certificates  must  be  obtained  from  and  signed 
by  one  or  more  of  the  following  persons,  that  is  to  say  : — “The 
Presidents  of  the  Koyal  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Ireland  ;  the  Presidents  of  the  Koyal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  the  President  of 
the  General  Medical  Council  and  the  Eaculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  President  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  or  the  President  of  the  Koyal  Veterinary 
College,  London ;  but  in  the  case  only  of  an  experiment  to  be 
performed  under  anaesthetics  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  by 
a  new  discovery  of  Veterinary  science ;  and  also  (unless  the 
applicant  be  a  professor  of  physiology,  medicine,  anatomy,  medical 
jurisprudence,  materia  medica,  or  surgery)  in  a  University  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  University  College,  London,  in¬ 
corporated  by  Koyal  Charter. 

The  Council  have  to  report  that  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
ninety  students  from  the  different  Veterinary  Schools  have  received 
the  Diploma  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  following  students  obtained  Honorable  Mention,  viz. 
Messrs.  Joshua  A.  Nunn,  Thomas  Chambers,  Lawrence  C. 
T  pper,  Kobert  E.  Hoile,  John  W.  Kigby,  Matthew  Hedley,  and 
Charles  Sheather  (Koyal  Veterinary  College),  and  Mr.  Charles 
Gelderd  (Edinburgh  Veterinary  College),  with  very  great 
credit.  Also  Messrs.  Tom  Goulstone  Batt,  Walter  G.  Bos¬ 
well,  Charles  Edward  Smith,  W.  M.  Barber,  J.  W.  A.  Morgan, 
and  Percy  Gregory  (Koyal  Veterinary  College),  William  Keckie 
(Edinburgh  Veterinary  College),  Kobert  Moreton  (New  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  Edinburgh),  James  McQueen,  James  Wilson, 
Thomas  Kobertson,  K.  M.  Banks,  and  Elorance  J.  Insall,  Glas¬ 
gow  Veterinary  College)  with  great  credit. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  attendance  of  Members  at 
the  Council  Meetings  held  during  the  year  1876-7  : 

Vice-Presidents. 


Robert  L.  Hunt 

• 

• 

• 

6 

Thomas  W alley 

•  • 

• 

2 

Henry  J.  Cartwright 

• 

• 

6 

William  Duguid 

•  • 

• 

7 

Samuel  H.  Withers 

• 

• 

9 

Martin  E.  Naylor 

•  • 

• 

7 

Council. 

G.  Fleming 

10 

W.  H.  Coates  . 

•  • 

13 

W.  Pritchard  . 

7 

T.  W.  Gowing  . 

•  • 

10 

W.  Williams  . 

1 

J.  Collins 

•  • 

10 

H.  T.  Batt 

11 

J.  R.  Cox  . 

•  • 

5 

T.  Greaves 

8 

Col.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  . 

13 

G.  T.  Brown  . 

5 

W.  Field,  Jun. 

•  • 

6 

E.  C.  Dray 

12 

M.  J.  Harpley  . 

•  • 

11 

J.  B.  SlMONDS  . 

4 

R.  Pritchard  . 

•  • 

2 

J.  C.  Broad 

4 

J.  W.  Axe 

•  • 

2 

J.  Moon  . 

10 

B.  Cartledge  . 

•  • 

5 

T.  W.  Talbott  . 

6 

J.  WoODGER,  jun. 

•  • 

10 

G,  Balls  , 

t 

t 

7 

J.  Moore  ,  , 

•  ? 

* 
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With  regard  to  the  Examinations,  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Examining  Board  is  now  accomplished,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  attended  with  the  best  results. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  Bye-laws,  the  examination  of 
students  will  be  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

It  has  also  been  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  deaths, 
and  other  causes  in  the  Examining  Board,  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  new  regulaiions,  that  a  new  Court  of  Examiners  should 
be  elected. 

The  following  Resolution,  passed  by  the  Council  in  October, 
1876,  was  accordingly  issued  : 

“That  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  Exami¬ 
nations  it  will  be  necessary  to  elect  a  new  Board  of  Examiners 
prior  to  the  July  Examinations.” 

The  Council  also  passed  a  Resolution  that  the  railway  expenses 
of  the  Examiners  be  allowed  when  they  travel  more  than  150 
miles  from  home  to  the  place  of  examination. 

Prizes. 

The  annual  Prizes  "given  by  Col.  Sir  E.  Eitzwygram,  Bart.,  in 
April,  1876,  were  competed  for  by  thirteen  candidates  from  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Yeterinary  Colleges.  The  only  com¬ 
petitors  who  obtained  half  the  number  of  marks  in  the  Eirst 
Division  of  the  Examination,  and  who  were  eligible  for  the 
Second  Division,  were  Mr.  G.  A.  Banham  and  Mr.  Alex.  B. 
Daniel,  of  the  London  Yeterinary  College,  and  Mr.  John 
McEadyean,  of  the  Edinburgh  Yeterinary  College. 

The  viva  voce  examination  took  place  in  Edinburgh.  The 
following  is  the  result,  and  the  prizes  given  : 

Mr.  G.  A.  Banham,  Eirst  Prize  .  .  £50 

Mr.  E.  McEadyean,  Second  ,,  .  .30 

Mr.  Alex.  B.  Daniel,  Third  „  *  .  .20 

Each  prizeman  subsequently  received  a  Certificate  from  the 
donor  on  the  obtainment  of  the  prize  awarded  to  him. 

The  competition  prizes,  given  this  year  by  the  same  donor, 
have  not  yet  been  awarded,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to  one 
of  the  competitors  during  the  time  of  his  final  examination. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  Prizes. 

A  letter,  dated  the  15th  June,  1876,  was  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  enclosing  copies  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Council  of  the  Society  were  prepared 
to  offer  three  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  graduates  of  the  Royal 
Yeterinary  College  of  not  more  than  three  years,  and  not  less  than 
fifteen  months’  standing  in  December  next.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  conditions  : 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  offer  annually  the  following 
Prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  Pathology,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  (preventive  and  curative)  of  Diseases  affecting  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigs,  to  Graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  or  at  any  other  veterinary  college  in  England  that  may 
hereafter  be  affiliated  with  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Pirst  Prize  .  ,  Gold  Medal  and  £20. 

Second  Prize  .  .  Silver  Medal  and  £10. 

Third  Prize  .  .  Bronze  Medal  and  £5. 

The  Society  requests  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
examinations,  and  at  the  same  time  require  the  following  rules  to 
be  observed : 

That  a  special  examination  be  held  for  the  competition  of  the 
above  prizes  in  the  month  of  December  in  each  year,  immediately 
after  the  ordinary  December  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  or  in  such  other  month  as  may  hereafter  be 
found  necessary ;  and  that  all  Graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  of  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  months’  standing  be  eligible,  provided  they  have  passed 
with  very  great  credit ,  or  with  great  credit. 

The  examinations  will  be  partly  written,  partly  vwd  voce ,  and 
partly  practical,  and  the  subjects  for  the  examinations  shall  be 
confined  to  the  pathology,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
(preventive  and  curative)  of  diseases  affecting  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  The  Court  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  Examiners 
chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  a  certain  standard  to  be  arrived  at,  no 
prizes  will  be  given  unless  that  standard  has  been  reached. 

A  written  report  of  the  examinations  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  as  soon  after  they 
have  been  held  as  possible. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
of  making  such  alterations  or  additions  to  these  rules  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  thought  necessary. 

The  Council  selected  Messrs.  Mayer,  Hunt,  and  Gres  well 
to  act  as  Examiners.  The  examination  took  place  on  January 
6th  and  8th.  Nine  candidates  were  returned  as  eligible,  four  only 
presented  themselves,  the  others  having  withdrawn.  The  following 
is  the  award : 
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Mr.  Alex.  B.  Daniel  .  .  £20  and  Gold  Medal. 

„  Myrus  C.  Yaxley  .  .  £10  „  Silver  „ 

„  Bred.  Smith  .  .  £5  „  Bronze  „ 

The  Worshipful  Barriers’  Company  offered  students  and  gra¬ 
duates  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  a  prize,  “  the  Breedom 
of  the  Company,  a  Gold  Medal,  and  £20,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  Treatment,  in  health  and  disease,  of  Harness  Horses  and 
Horse-shoeing.5’ 

The  Council  having  appointed  judges  to  act  with  the  Company, 
only  two  essays  were  sent  in,  and  neither  of  them  were  deemed 
worthy  of  the  prize. 

The  Registrar  has  to  report  the  death  of  sixty-four  members  of 
the  profession  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  John  Wilkinson, 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army,  who  was  twice  elected 
President  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  twenty-two  years ;  also  a 
member  of  Council  from  1846  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

The  premature  death  of  Mr.  W.  Bield,  jun.,  is  deeply  deplored 
by  the  Council,  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  the  profession.  He 
was  twice  elected  President  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  officiated  for  several  years  as  a  Vice-President,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  Council  in  1869,  and  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  in  1873,  which  duties  he  faithfully  discharged. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  Maclean,  of  Glasgow,  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  has  created  a  void  ' 
in  the  profession,  in  which  he  was  most  sincerely  respected. 

The  College  Fund. — The  College  Bund  Committee  have  to 
report  that  during  the  past  year  thirteen  new  subscribers  have 
been  added  to  the  list ;  and  a  further  investment  of  the  funds 
has  been  made  in  the  purchase  of  stock. 

Amount  of  Stock  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  .  £1390  17  1 
Dividends  .........  38  2  6 

Subscriptions . 51  5  10 

Total  ....  £1483  5  5 
Balance  at  Bankers,  April,  1877  .  .  .  .  92  8  4 

The  list  of  Subscribers  is  annexed* 

An  addendum  to  the  Register  has  been  published  during  the 
past  year. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  bring  out  very  shortly  a 
new  form  of  Register,  containing  copies  of  the  original  and  sup¬ 
plemental  Charters  and  bye-laws ;  a  chronological  list  of  office¬ 
bearers  from  the  foundation  of  the  College ;  a  list  of  Bellows 
and  Members  of  the  profession ;  a  county  and  army  list,  together 
#  We  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  this  list. — Eds. 
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with  the  Royal  Warrant;  a  list  of  prizes  competed  for  by 
graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  the 
names  of  the  prizemen,  along  with  other  subjects  in  connection 
with  the  veterinary  profession. 

As  considerable  expense  will  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Council,  a  charge  of  Is.  6d.  will  be  made  for 
each  copy  of  the  Register. 

Presentations  have  been  made  to  the  Library  and  Museum  of 
the  College  by  Professor  Law,  Mr.  G.  Pleming  (Royal  Engineers), 
Messrs.  John  H.  Steele,  M.  E.  Naylor,  Joseph  M.  Parker,  and 
H.  Olver. 

The  Einancial  Report  is  annexed.  The  balance  in  hand,  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  amounts  to  £478  3s.  10d.* 

Mr.  Bray  moved  the  reception  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Furnivall  called  attention  to  No.  50  of  the  amended  Bye¬ 
laws,  and  asked  whether  a  candidate  for  fellowship  who  had  been 
educated  at  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  attended  lectures  at 
King’s  College  or  the  London  University,  though  not  graduating 
in  arts,  would  be  eligible. 

The  President  said  he  would  not  be  eligible  unless  qualified 
according  to  the  Bye-law. 

The  Secretary  read  Bye-law  50  :  “Each  candidate,  other  than 
a  Professor  or  ex-Professor  at  a  school  affiliated  with  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  will  be  required  to  produce  a 
Certificate  of  Graduation  in  Arts  at  a  University  to  be  recognised 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Council,  or  a  Certificate  of  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cation  after  an  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Council.” 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  asked  if  Mr.  R.  Pritchard  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Axe  were  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  President  said  those  gentlemen  were  not  eligible.  They 
were  both  present  at  the  Council  when  the  laws  were  made,  so 
that  there  was  no  hardship  in  their  case.  In  fact,  he  presumed 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  come  on  the  Council  again,  as  they 
were  not  proposed  and  seconded  according  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Rowe  called  attention  to  the  balance-sheet,  and  said  there 
had  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  expenses.  In  1873  they 
amounted  to  £1200;  in  1874  to  £1300;  in  1875  to  £1400 ; 
and  in  1876  to  nearly  £2000.  The  law  expenses  had  consider¬ 
ably  increased,  and  he  hoped  they  had  reached  their  maximum. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  there  was  ground  for  congratulation 
at  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  profession  during  the 
past  year. 

#  Want  of  space  has  also  prevented  our  inserting  the  details  of  income 
and  expenditure. — Rds. 
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The  President  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  expenses 
had  increased.  During  the  present  year  they  had  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  Charter  and  the  fellowships  :  indeed,  the  ex¬ 
penses  were  annually  exceeding  the  income,  and  the  Council  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  see  how  the 
income  and  expenditure  could  be  equalised. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  the  profession  had  now  entered  upon  a  new 
era ;  the  old  lines  had  been  broken  down,  and  they  now  com¬ 
menced  with  a  new  Council,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  profession  would  remain  for  four  or  five  years.  The  method 
of  electing  the  Council  had  been  rashly  altered  without  giving  fair 
notice  to  the  profession.  Even  members  of  the  Council  did  not 
know  whether  the  balloting  papers  would  be  used  this  year  or 
not ;  and  many  members  thought  it  would  only  be  fair  to  allow 
old  members  of  Council  to  be  proposed  at  the  meeting,  as  on 
former  occasions.  The  election  of  members  by  ballot  had  given 
advantage  to  provincial  members ;  and  he  understood  that  in 
four  or  five  of  the  northern  towns  of  England  the  members  of 
medical  associations  had  united  so  as  to  secure  the  election  of 
three  or  four  of  their  number.  All  was  said  to  be  fair  in  war  and 
in  elections.  At  the  same  time,  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  mem¬ 
bers,  he  protested  against  the  unfair  advantage  given  this  year  to 
the  provincial  members.  It  would  not  occur  again,  because  the 
London  members  had  a  little  “  caucus 33  of  their  own,  and  might 
be  able  to  secure  the  election  of  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Council.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  Eellows,  it  seemed  to  be 
a  question  whether  there  was  any  advantage  in  being  a  member  or 
not.  Thus  far  those  members  had  been  elected  who  had  been 
known  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  been  tolerably  prominent 
in  the  profession ;  but  some  rather  stiff  rules  had  been  adopted  to 
prevent  any  but  scientific  or  educated  men  from  becoming  Eel- 
lows.  A  great  number  had  been  admitted  up  to  the  present 
time  who  were  neither  scientific  nor  educated,  and  never  would 
be.  If  a  number  of  men  had  been  elected  as  Eellows  for  their 
business  capacities  and  services,  and  if  the  position  had  been  a 
little  more  open  to  other  men,  he  could  have  better  understood  it. 
He  supposed  that  he  himself  would  be  saved  the  examination,  as 
he  believed  he  was  an  ex-Professor.  It  appeared  that  an  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  provided  for  by  one  of 
the  Bye-laws,  but  that  examination  was  but  little  better  than  the 
fourth  standard  of  the  School  Board,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  passing  it.  The  principal  objection  which 
he  had  to  the  arrangement  for  the  election  of  Eellows  was  the 
charge  of  fifteen  guineas,  but  he  supposed  that  could  not  be 
altered.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Act,  which  he  thought  might  be  made  use  of  to  prevent  the  per- 
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formance  of  operations  by  farriers.  Not  long  since  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  tried  to  punish  a  man 
for  burning  the  lampas,  but  they  failed  to  convict ;  the  convic¬ 
tion,  however,  he  thought,  might  be  obtained  under  the  Vivisec¬ 
tion  Act.  With  regard  to  the  Register,  he  would  suggest  the 
omission,  at  the  end  of  the  names,  of  such  words  as  “  London, 57 
“  Glasgow,”  “  Albert,”  there  being  no  bodies  corporate  so  called. 
There  was  no  great  objection  to  showing  -where  a  man  had  passed 
his  examination — as  in  Edinburgh  or  London ;  but  that  was 
superfluous,  for  it  was  the  same  examining  Board.  It  enabled  a 
man  to  put  a  nonsensical  string  of  letters  to  his  name,  as 
M.R.C.V.S.L.  On  the  whole,  since  the  last  meeting  the  profes¬ 
sion  had  advanced,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so 
even  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  Gowing  said  he  thought  a  great  deal  had  been  done  in 
obtaining  power  to  grant  fellowships,  inasmuch  as  they  conferred 
honour  not  only  on  those  who  possessed  them,  but  on  the  whole 
profession.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hunting  would  obtain 
a  fellowship,  and  it  would  give  the  present  Bellows  great 
pleasure  to  have  him  enrolled  among  them.  Degrees  had  been 
given  by  some  of  the  schools  to  practitioners,  but  they  were  of 
no  practical  use.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  such 
degrees  were  granted,  it  became  necessary  for  the  College  to 
obtain  power  to  give  a  degree  that  would  be  really  valued  by  the 
possessor.  The  members  were  all  greatly  indebted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  disinterested  labours,  and  he  desired  individually  to 
thank  him  for  all  his  exertions. 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  Council  could  hardly  be 
accused  of  acting  rashly  in  the  matter  of  the  voting  papers,  for 
it  was  a  subject  tbf  consideration  last  year  before  application 
was  made  for  this  new  Charter;  indeed,  that  was  one  of  the 
principal  points  at  which  the  Charter  aimed,  according  to  the 
decided  wish  of  the  profession ;  and  if  it  resulted  in  the  return 
of  a  certain  number  of  provincial  members,  that  would  also  be  the 
desire  of  the  profession,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  object  for 
which  the  papers  were  instituted.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hunting's 
objection  as  to  the  selection  of  Bellows,  no  doubt  the  object  of 
the  clause  in  question  was  to  admit  men  who  might  not  perhaps 
be  able  to  pass  a  modern  scientific  examination,  but  who  com¬ 
bined  high  character,  professional  standing,  and  good  practice  ; 
and  he  thought  none  of  the  profession  ought  to  regret  that  the 
clause  had  been  so  worded  and  so  used  as  to  elect  those  gentle¬ 
men  as  primary  Bellows.  Mr.  Hunting,  as  a  yonnger  man, 
would  no  doubt  qualify  himself,  and  pass  with  very  great  credit 
to  himself,  and  become  a  credit  to  the  profession  generally. 
When  Mr.  Hunting  stated  that  the  examination  of  the  College 
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of  Preceptors  was  a  farce,  and  only  fitted  for  a  schoolboy,  he 
must  have  spoken  without  due  inquiry.  The  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  was  a  general  examining  body,  and  would  give  a  first- 
class  examination,  equal  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  London 
University,  or  to  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Middle  Class  Ex¬ 
amination,  down  to  the  lowest  class  that  might  be  desired ;  but  it 
rested  with  the  Council  to  select  the  standard  on  which  the 
College  should  be  asked  to  examine.  With  regard  to  the  increase 
of  expenses  over  income,  the  Council  had  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  expenditure  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  income.  The  cause  of  the  increased  expenditure  lay 
in  the  cost  of  two  examinations  for  each  student  instead  of  one ; 
and  this  source  of  expense  was  likely  to  be  further  increased 
under  the  new  system  of  three  examinations.  It  was  a  matter  of 
most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Wilson  desired  to  make  an  explanation  with  reference  to 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Beeson,  of  Amersham, 
which  had  been  made  on  his  authority.  He  had  informed  the 
Secretary,  in  good  faith,  that  he  believed  that  gentleman  was 
dead,  but  asked  that  the  statement  might  be  verified  before  being 
acted  upon.  Living,  as  he  did,  near  Mr.  Beeson,  the  Secretary 
no  doubt  thought  he  ought  to  know.  He  regretted  that  when  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  matter  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  the 
opportunity  was  not  given  to  him  to  correct  the  mistake  and  ex¬ 
press  his  regret  in  the  same  number  of  the  Veterinarian  as  that  in 
which  the  report  of  the  Council  meeting  appeared.  He  desired 
now  to  say  that  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  he  should  have 
been  the  means  of  the  mistaken  announcement  being  made. 

The  Secretary  said  no  doubt  Mr.  Wilson  w’ould  remember 
stating  to  him  that  he  ought  to  know  the  fact,  because  some  one 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Beeson  in  his  business. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  Norwich)  thought  that  an  unfair  attack  had 
been  made  upon  provincial  members  by  Mr.  Hunting,  but  he 
desired  to  say  on  their  behalf  that  they  were  not  so  inefficient 
and  uneducated  as  Mr.  Hunting  seemed  to  regard  them. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  he  had  not  in  any  way  sought  to  depreciate 
the  provincial  members,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  respect ;  he 
only  complained  of  what  he  thought  was  the  unfair  advantage 
given  to  them  in  reference  to  the  balloting  papers. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  no  such  organisation  as  Mr.  Hunting  had 
referred  to  existed  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  that  Mr.  Hunting,  instead  of  depreciat¬ 
ing  the  provincial  members,  had  indirectly  complimented  them 
for  their  shrewdness  in  organising  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  election  of  their  candidates. 
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Mr.  Dray  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Helmore,  in  seconding  the  motion,  congratulated  the  mem¬ 
bers  upon  the  efforts  made  by  the  Council  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Profession  generally.  In  order  to  keep  themselves  above  the 
Board  Schools,  it  was  necessary  to  be  actively  at  work,  and  the 
Council  had  been  anticipating  the  necessities  of  the  profession  in 
a  most  creditable  way.  He  thought  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  let  the  public  know  what  steps  had  been  accomplished 
in  advancing  their  position  as  members  of  a  liberal  profession. 

The  result  of  voting  at  the  election  of  members  of  Council  was 
as  follows,  viz. — 


Mr.  Peter  Taylor  . 

.  560 

—  John  Cuthbert . 

.  484 

—  Richard  Reynolds  . 

.  458 

—  Francis  Blakeway  . 

.  440 

—  Benjamin  Cartledge 

.  410 

—  Matthew  J.  Harpley 

.  379 

—  James  Collins  . 

.  339 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Hunt  .  .  301 

—  William  Smith  .  .  211 

—  Thos.  D.  Lambert  .  .  154 

—  Martin  E.  Naylor  .  .  154 

—  Tom  P.  Gudgin  .  .  .  150 

—  James  Lambert  .  .  145 

—  George  Williams  .  .111 


Messrs.  Taylor,  Cuthbert,  Reynolds,  Blake  way,  Cartledge, 
Harpley,  Collins,  and  Hunt  were  declared  duly  elected.  The 
President  decided  by  lot,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  that  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Collins  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  deaths  of  Mr.  John  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  William  Pield,  jun. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  the  very  efficient  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Council 
during  the  past  year. 
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An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held,  Thursday, 
April  19th,  at  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.,  at  7  p.m.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Burrell  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Woodger,  sen.,  in  bringing  forward 
a  case  of  fractured  tibia,  said  such  fractures  were  not  unusual, 
but  the  following  case  was  interesting. 

The  subject  was  a  six-year  old  Flemish  mare,  which  while 
working  in  an  omnibus  began  kicking,  and  got  her  legs  between 
the  splinter-bar  and  the  wheel.  When  sent  to  the  infirmary  she 
was  hardly  lame  at  all ;  there  was  a  superficial  wound  inside  the 
tibia.  Being  tied  up,  this  was  attended  to  and  got  on  well,  but 
the  mare  was  not  worked  again  for  some  four  weeks,  when  she  was 
put  into  a  straw  van,  previously  to  resuming  work  the  next  day,  but 
the  following  morning  was  found  with  a  broken  leg.  The  question 
arose,  whether  it  was  done  in  the  box  (a  large  one)  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  or  two  or  three  days  prior  to  being  noticed.  He  had 
known  instances  of  horses  being  kicked  walking  sound,  and  yet 
having  a  broken  limb ;  the  next  day  there  was  no  inflammatory 
swelling. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  had  a  similar  case  in  the  cattle  market,  where 
there  was  but  little  swelling ;  this  was  attended  for  three  weeks 
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then  sent  home,  and  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  noticed  next  day.  He 
dated  it  from  the  accident. 

Mr.  Mavor  was  of  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  fractures 
occur  in  the  same  way,  which  are  never  suspected  and  heal  from 
the  rest  afforded.  He  considered  the  fracture  to  have  taken 
place  when  the  accident  happened,  and  from  its  appearance  there 
was  evidently  not  much  disposition  to  throw  out  bony  matter 
and  reunite  the  bone,  as  there  was  no  deposit. 

Mr.  Howard  and  the  Secretary  concurred  in  the  above  opinion. 
Mr.  Howard,  looking  at  the  fact  of  no  deposit  being  present, 
considered  it  an  instance  of  fragillitis  ossium.  In  a  similar  case 
a  horse  was  led  out  the  subsequent  day  to  examine  it  and 
ascertain  the  seat  of  lameness,  when  the  bone  collapsed  in  five 
places.  The  animal  fell  on  his  side,  and  had  to  be  killed  on 
the  spot. 

The  Secretary  showed  that  part  of  the  fractured  edge  was 
rounded  off  from  absorption  and  non-attrition. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  considered  the  strength  of  the  faschia  lata  had 
temporarily  prevented  displacement. 

The  Chairman  held  this  case  to  be  an  unusual  one,  as  there 
were  four  pieces  of  bone  here ;  he  rather  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  it  had  happened  during  the  night. 

As  an  addendum  to  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mavor  said  that  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  the  bone  became  comminuted  in  falling  when 
being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Moore ,  in  introducing  a  method  of  keeping  firing  irons 
hot,  said  this  was  a  French  invention,  and  had  been  described 
at  the  Academy  of  Science  in  France,  being  introduced  to  the 
English  veterinarians  by  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Great  Portland  Street, 
who  had  attended  with  him  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  Mayer  said  a  small  bottle  of  benzine  would  suffice  for  half 
a  day  to  keep  the  irons  red  hot.  Being  first  slightly  warmed  in 
a  flame  of  spirit,  gas,  &c.,  their  heat  was  augmented  by  the 
vapour  of  benzine,  projected  through  an  anaesthetic  apparatus, 
more  or  less  rapidily  as  required.  The  metal  was  a  compound  of 
platinum,  and  could  be  made  of  any  size  or  shape,  the  expense 
being  £5  5s.  of  that  shown.  Unless  platinum  were  used  the 
agent  would  burn  away. 

It  was  the  general  impression  of  the  Fellows  that  the  apparatus 
was  verypngenious  and  serviceable,  but  that  the  cost  would  militate 
against  its  use,  and  that  in  London,  or  towns  generally,  we  had 
facilities  for  keeping  to  the  ordinary  method,  while  for  country 
practitioners  it  would  be  of  more  service. 

Mr.  Fred.  Smith  then  read  his  paper  on  Amaurosis,  in  the 
treatment  of  which,  when  caused  by  local  injury,  he  advised 
purging  and  bleeding,  fomentations  with  belladonna  lotion,  and 
the  internal  ad minstration  of  calomel  5j,  et  Opii  5ss.  In  cases  of 
sympathetic  amaurosis,  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  or  dis¬ 
organisation,  of  the  opposite  eye,  he  suggested  hypodermic  injection 
of  strychnia  gr.  j  twice  daily,  over  the  orbital  process,  gradually 
l.  31 
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increasing  the  quantity  or  sprinkling  it  over  the  blistered  process. 
In  cases  ascribed  to  vascular  exhaustion  tonics  were  suggested, 
the  iron  preparation,  and  blistering  the  orbit.  In  the  discussion 
Mr.  Mavor  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  that  when  called  in 
it  was  mostly  too  late  to  do  anything  in  the  hope  of  a  success¬ 
ful  issue.  He  could  not  accept  the  views  of  treatment  in  the 
medical  profession ;  he  knew  calomel  was  usually  prescribed, 
but  he  did  not  know  why,  as  the  drug  acted  physiologically  on 
the  skin  and  glandular  structures.  How,  in  cases  due  to  injury, 
where  a  clot  might  be  suspected,  he  would  advise  aconite ;  in 
chronic  cases,  when  it  was  important  to  restore  the  function 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  he  advised  ergot  because  of  its  specfic 
action. 

Mr.  Howard  had  met  with  a  good  number  of  cases  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  especially  amongst  mules,  with  whom  it  prevailed  most ;  it 
is  there  lookeed  upon  as  hereditary.  The  mules,  the  subjects  of 
amaurosis,  are  kept  for  sawing  wood.  They  are  put  in  the  fore 
part  of  a  cart,  which  is  made  in  a  slanting  position,  the  bottom 
being  moveable  and  passing  over  rollers  communicating  with 
wheels  turning  a  circular  saw.  He  did  not  believe  mercurial 
drugs  were  indicated,  but  preferred  those  of  a  tonic  and  neurotic 
character,  to  promote  the  general  good  health  of  the  animal. 
Considered  the  liver  and  stomach  often  implicated  in  eye  dis¬ 
orders  ;  if  a  man  suffers  from  a  disordered  liver  he  complains  of 
imperfect  vision,  and  sees  motes  in  the  air.”  Sudden  vertigo  has 
often  followed  from  the  same  cause. 

The  Chairman  held  that  from  the  variety  of  causes  no  single 
line  of  treatment  could  be  followed  out.  He  believed  the  disease 
occasionally  denoted  malnutrition  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Mr.  Smith  having  replied, 

Mr.  Mavor  directed  attention  to  a  drug  recently  introduced 
into  practice,  the  bromo-hydrate  of  conia.  Finding  that  conia 
itself  gave  rise  to  an  immense  amount  of  irritation  on  the  skin, 
he  applied  to  Messrs.  Morson,  of  Southampton  Row,  for  a  salt  of 
conia,  which  after  some  time  was  obtained,  from  France  he 
believed.  It  is  more  convenient  for  hypodermic  injection  than 
conia,  its  effects  being  the  relaxation  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
and  drooping  eyelids,  &c.  He  gave  it  in  gr.  ij — v  doses  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  six  hours  in  tetanus.  Six  grains  set  up  the  effects  of 
conia. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Present :  eleven  fellows  and 
one  visitor.  James  Rowe,  jun.,  Hon.  See. 


THE  SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  May  16th,  in  the  London  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  C. 
Cunningham,  Slateford,  president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  also 
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present  Professors  Vaughan,  M‘Fadyean,  and  Johnson,  Messrs, 
Baird,  Beid,  Walker  (7th  Hussars),  Balfour,  J.  Aitken,  sen.. 
Young,  East  Calder,  J.  Aitken,  jun.,  Bortkwick,  Balfour,  sen., 
and —  Cumming,  secretary. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 
Messrs.  Moir  (Edinburgh),  and  Mitchell  (Bathgate),  who  had 
been  proposed  at  last  meeting,  were  duly  elected  members.  A 
discussion  on  the  rules  of  a  proposed  Scottish  branch  of  the 
National  Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence  Society 
was  postponed  in  consideration  of  the  small  attendance — Prin¬ 
cipals  Walley,  Williams,  and  others  being  unavoidably  absent.  On 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Beid,  it  was  agreed  that  the  rules  referred 
to  should  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members. 

Interesting  Cases . 

Mr.  Baird  mentioned  the  case  of  a  collie  dog  in  the  last  stages 
of  distemper  which  had  come  under  his  notice.  The  animal  was 
so  bad  that  its  owner  had  determined  on  having  it  destroyed. 
After  being  treated  with  doses  of  strong  coffee  and  a  little  sweet 
milk,  the  animal  was  in  a  short  time  able  to  stand  and  walk.  He 
had  heard  of  this  kind  of  treatment  for  certain  ailments  in  horses, 
more  particularly  in  Prance  ;  and  he  mentioned  this  case  that  they 
might  adopt  a  similar  line  of  treatment. 

Professor  Mi  Fadyean,  in  the  absence  of  Principal  Walley,  gave 
a  short  history  of  two  cases  of  interest.  The  first  was  that  of  a 
horse,  sections  of  whose  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae  were 
ossified  together.  The  animal  was  born  with  its  knees  imbedded 
in  the  hollow  of  the  neck.  It  was  found  to  have  a  deformity 
about  the  centre  of  the  neck,  which  had  a  peculiar  arched  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  animal  thrived,  however,  and  at  four  years  old 
was  sold  at  £48.  The  purchaser  feeling  uneasy  as  to  the  horse’s 
irregularity  of  action,  and  thinking  it  had  suffered  from  disorder, 
sold  it  at  a  loss.  It  was  subsequently  sold  and  resold,  and  became 
the  property  of  its  last  owner  for  the  small  sum  of  £8.  It  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  its  last  purchaser  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  during  which  time  it  did  its  work  remarkably  well,  and,  in 
fact,  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  horses  in  Leith.  Though 
it  always  exhibited  a  slight  irregularity  of  action,  the  cause  of 
which  remained  a  mystery  till  the  animal’s  death,  when  the  ossi¬ 
fication  of  the  two  vertebrae  was  discovered,  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  understand  how  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  could 
have  been  properly  performed  under  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  horse  which  died  after  having  eaten 
a  portion  of  oil-cake,  which  was  of  the  same  manufacture  as  that 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  a  number  of  cattle  at  Haddington. 
During  Saturday,  the  13th  January  the  horse  was  engaged  in 
carting  cake,  and  the  carter  gave  the  animal  half  a  cake.  The 
horse  died  on  the  night  of  the  following  day  in  convulsions.  The 
following  are  Principal  Walley’ s  notes  on  the  case: — On  the 
night  of  the  13th  January,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  black  horse 
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which  the  owner  said  was  dull,  restless,  and  off  his  appetite.  As 
the  symptoms  did  not  appear  urgent,  and  being  very  tired  at  the 
time,  I  sent  a  ball  composed  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  opium, 
and  gave  directions  that  a  message  be  sent  immediately  if  the 
symptoms  became  of  a  more  urgent  nature.  I  saw  the  horse 
about  11  p.m.  the  next  day,  and  observed  the  following  sym¬ 
ptoms  :  Pulse  quick  and  weak ;  breathing  slightly  stertorous  ; 
mucous  membranes  of  a  pale  and  dirty  hue ;  total  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  mouth  very  foetid.  I  ordered  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
whisky,  the  application  of  an  irritant  to  the  chest,  and  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  dose  at  2.30  p.m.  At  5.30  p.m.  I  found  him  nearly 
pulseless,  breathing  heavily  and  very  restless,  but  with  no  abso¬ 
lute  abdominal  pain.  I  gave  a  guarded  opinion  that  the  horse 
had  eaten  some  deleterious  matter,  ordered  more  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  whisky,  and  applied  mustard  to  the  chest,  the  legs 
to  be  rubbed  and  bandaged,  and  the  body  well  clothed.  At  9 
o’clock  he  was  pulseless,  nostrils  dilated,  body  in  cold  sweats,  and 
while  I  was  watching  his  movements  he  suddenly  pitched  forwards 
with  the  nose  doubled  under  the  sternum,  and  laid  in  an  uncon¬ 
scious  condition,  straining  violently,  eructating  foetid  gas  and 
passing  flatus  ;  he  died  about  9.30  p.m.  in  convulsions.  On  post¬ 
mortem  examination  at  10.30  a.m.  next  day  I  observed  the  fol- 
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lowing  facts : — The  muscles  pale,  flaccid,  and  friable ;  extensive 
inter-muscular  ecchymoses;  a  dirty  coloured  effusion  in  abdominal 
cavity ;  right  side  of  the  heart  full  of  black  fluid  blood,  and  the 
endocardium  purple  ;  small  recent  ante-mortem  clot  in  the  left 
ventricle,  the  endocardium  of  which  was  ecchymosed ;  one  lung 
and  also  a  part  of  the  liver  congested ;  colon  full  of  dirty  foetid 
fluid,  which  in  some  parts  of  its  course  was  tinged  with  hsematin  ; 
ileum  red  in  colour  (not  inflamed)  and  thickened ;  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  covered  with  a  thick  furfuraceous  deposit  (degenerated 
epithelium)  ;  portion  of  villous  mucous  membrane  of  stomach 
thickened  and  of  a  dull  red  colour  (intermixed  with  the  contents 
of  stomach  I  discovered  quantities  of  the  capsule  of  the  locust 
bean) ;  kidneys  congested  ;  the  internal  organs  had  commenced 
to  decompose  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  larynx  intensely  scarlet, 
and  like  the  pathognomonic  scarlet  colour  of  this  part  in  rabies 
mucous  membranes  of  congested  lung  turning  green.  Professor 
Walley  was  of  opinion  that  these  symptoms  and  post-mortem  ap¬ 
pearances  were  not  purely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  irritant  poisonous 
action  of  seeds  of  castor-oil  plant  in  the  cake,  but  that  certain 
of  them  were  referable  to  a  degree  of  blood-poisoning  induced 
by  a  fermentative  change  taking  place  in  the  ingredients  of  the 
cake.  The  cake  at  the  time  had  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  odour, 
which  it  has  since  lost. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  first-mentioned  case  seemed 
almost  unique. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Vaughan,  on  the  “Educational  Prospects 
of  the  Profession,”  was  deferred  till  next  meeting,  owing  to  the 
small  attendance. 
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PRIZE  LIST. 

Medals  Presented  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 

Society  oe  Scotland. 

Horse  Pathology — 

Medallist — W.  K.  Lewis.  ls£  Certificate  of  Merit — George 
Marshall.  2nd  Certificate  of  Merit — Alex.  Bain. 

Cattle  Pathology — 

Medallist — Alexander  Bain.  ls£  Certificate  of  Merit — 
George  Marshall.  2nd  Certificate  of  Merit— Frederick 
Glass. 

Physiology — 

Medallists — Thomas  Cowan  and  H.  T.  Hodgkinson  were 
equal.  Second  Medal  was  given  by  Dr.  Young. 

Medal  given  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  for  Chemistry — 

Medallist — T.  H.  Lewis.  ls£  Certificate  of  Merit — 
William  Atkinson. 

Medal  given  by  the  Principal  for  the  best  Anatomical  Prepa¬ 
rations — William  Atkinson. 

Seventy-three  students  attended  the  classes  during  the  Session 
just  closed.  Seventeen  presented  themselves  for  the  diploma  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  of  these  three 
were  relegated  to  their  studies. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  CATTLE  DISEASES. 

On  Wednesday  evening  May  9th  an  address  was  given  at  St. 
James’s  Hall  by  Professor  Gamgee,  on  the  subject  of  “  Free  Trade 
and  Food  Taxes.”  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  presided,  and  among 
those  present  were  Earl  Fortescue,  Mr.  P.  Phipps,  M.P.,  Captain 
Craigie,  Mr.  J.  Howard  (Bedford),  Mr.  St.  John  Ackers,  Mr. 
Williams,  Q.C.,Mr.  J.  H.  Levy,  &c. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  received  a  number  of  letters  of 
apology  from  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  attend.  One  of 
these  was  from  Mr.  Mundella,M.P.,  who  regretted  that  ill  health 
prevented  him  from  being  present.  He  was  suffering  a  good 
deal,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  he  should  be  able  to  take  his  part  in 
the  debate  on  Thursday  ;  if  he  were  able  to  do  so,  it  would  only 
be  by  staying  in  his  room  and  doctoring.  The  Chairman  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  sure  the  subject  of  the  address  they  were 
about  to  hear  was  one  of  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  kingdom,  for  we  were  essentially  a  meat-eating  nation, 
and  if  we  ever  were  again  to  have  meat  and  milk  reasonably 
cheap  in  this  country  we  must  have  healthy  stock.  (Hear.)  As  a 
large  winter  grazier,  he  would  say  that  if  during  the  past  twenty 
years  he  had  had  no  disease  among  his  stock  he  should  have  made 
considerably  more  profit,  and  should  have  sold  the  meat  at  least  a 
l.  32 
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penny  a  pound  less  than  the  prices  he  had  received.  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  idea,  which  was  very  prevalent,  that  farmers 
were  in  favour  o£  protection,  and  were  not,  all  of  them,  in  these 
days,  free-traders.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  they  wanted  was  protection 
from  foreign  disease  ;  they  were  willing  to  have  as  much  free 
trade  in  meat  as  the  people  liked.  Let  the  foreigner  send  any 
quantity  of  meat,  and  they  would  compete  with  him,  hut  they 
could  not  maintain  a  competition  against  the  diseases  that  had 
ravaged  their  flocks  and  herds  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  at 
least.  Professor  Gamgee  had  taken  a  sound  view  of  these  cattle 
diseases  for  many  years,  through  evil  and  good  report,  and  like 
others  who  were  born  before  their  time  he  had  had  much  evil 
report  and  not  much  good.  He  had  shown  them  in  a  remarkable 
way  the  origin,  progress,  and  history  of  those  diseases,  and  what 
he  wrote  fifteen  years  ago  read  now  like  a  prophecy,  for  all  he 
then  told  them  had  come  to  pass. 

Professor  Gamgee  then  gave  his  address,  which  was  frequently 
applauded.  He  said  the  poor  butcher  had  been  viciously  attacked, 
but  whatever  his  shortcomings  he  was  not  responsible  for  scarcity, 
which  could  be  proved  to  be  really  due  to  diseases.  He  calculated 
that  for  the  six  years  ending  1860  the  value  of  the  home  cattle 
lost  by  imported  diseases  was  5*89  times  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
ported  animals.  From  the  returns  made  for  the  county  of 
Hereford,  the  money  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  alone  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1872  would  be  £19,510,707  as 
against  £4,606,582,  the  total  value  of  imported  live  stock  for  the 
same  period,  and  this  was  the  most  innocent  and  curable  of  the 
plagues  from  which  our  live  stock  suffered.  It  was  a  reasonable 
estimate  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  alone  cost  £10,000,000  per 
annum,  apart  from  loss  of  fodder,  rent,  interest  on  capital,  &c. 
The  abolition  of  this  loss  would  have  secured  to  us  meat  at  4 d. 
and  5 d.  a  pound  up  to  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  population,  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  gold,  and 
all  other  causes  combined.  While  the  population  of  the  country 
increased  from  1801  to  1841,  13T8  per  cent.,  the  price  of  beef  at 
the  latter  date  was  3s.  8 d.  per  stone,  against  5s.  8 d.  at  the  former 
date,  and  the  price  of  mutton  was  4s.  against  5s.  4 d.  Our  fertile 
land  and  skilful  breeders  met  the  demand,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  elasticity  of  production,  while  our  breeding 
stock  was  sent  all  over  the  world.  He  condemned  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  fat  animals,  both  on  grounds  of  humanity  and 
expediency,  the  animals  suffering  much,  becoming  deteriorated, 
and  conveying  disease.  He  contended  that  the  cost  of  production 
here  and  a  reasonable  profit  would  not  call  for  a  price  to  be  paid 
by  the  public  at  all  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production  in  and 
transit  from  distant  lands,  but  that  disease  was  the  worst  of  taxes, 
and  that  it  was  bad  political  economy  to  allow  of  the  importation 
of  live  animals  when  such  importation  caused  the  loss  of  our  own 
more  valuable  stock. 

J Earl  Portescue  proposed — “That  this  meeting  recognises  the 
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fact  that  the  high  price  of  meat  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
contagious  cattle  diseases  transmitted  by  live  stock  imports,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  importation  of  live  cattle  for  slaughter 
should  be  totally  prohibited.”  He  said  he  came  before  the 
meeting  as  a  veteran  free-trader,  for  as  an  undergraduate  he 
studied  political  economy  for  his  amusement,  and  he  denounced 
the  Corn  Laws  to  his  companions  at  the  time  that  Peel,  Gladstone, 
and  others  were  describing  the  fearful  consequences  to  the 
country  of  the  abolition  of  monopoly  and  protection.  But  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  were  some  things  in  which 
free  trade  was  not  expedient.  He  wanted  protection,  not  from 
competition,  but  from  contagion,  and  he  thought  it  was  unwise 
and  uneconomical,  on  the  principle  of  insurance,  to  jeopardise 
such  an  enormous  capital  as  was  represented  by  confessedly  the 
very  finest  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  the  world,  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  miserably  small  proportionate  gain  as  was  obtained 
from  importing  live  animals  instead  of  their  carcases.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  not  desired  to  shut  out  food  from  England,  but 
only  to  bring  it  over  in  a  safe  shape,  so  that  it  should  not  infect 
the  supply  grown  at  home ;  and  he  would  add,  so  that  it  was 
brought  over  in  a  humane  shape.  (Cheers.)  They  had  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  horrors  of  vivisection,  and  he  supported  the  very 
reasonable  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Government  on  that  subject ; 
but  that  applied  to  units,  while  the  importation  of  live  animals 
went  on  by  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year.  He  had  frequently 
witnessed  the  landing  of  cargoes,  and  had  heard  from  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  traffic  of  the  terrible  sufferings  which  the  animals 
endured.  He  wished  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  would  devote  more  of  its  attention  to  the  importation 
of  live  animals,  especially  of  fat  animals,  instead  of  concentrating 
it  all  on  the  question  of  vivisection,  as  to  which,  under  its  re¬ 
stricted  conditions,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view,  he 
would  say  that  while  foreign  live  stock  was  excluded  from  Eng¬ 
land  beef  and  mutton  were  quoted  at  Smithfield  from  2s.  4 d.  to 
3s.  Qd.  a  stone,  and  prices  had  risen  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  disease,  which  had  diminished  the  number  of  stock,  and  had 
spread  uncertainty  and  danger  in  the  meat-producing  business. 
It  was  since  the  opening  of  our  ports  to  foreign  cattle  that  we 
have  seen  meat,  in  spite  of  free  trade,  rise  to  almost  prohibitory 
prices.  It  seemed  to  him  quite  absurd  to  say  that  while  meat 
could  be  imported,  as  they  knew  it  could  be,  in  the  most  perfect 
condition  from  across  the  Atlantic,  it  was  absolutely  indispensable 
to  get  a  supply  of  live  animals  from  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
which  was  within  a  few  hours  of  our  shores. 

Mr.  Levy  seconded  the  resolution. 

A  desultory  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Irwin  and  Mr.  Mottershead  opposed  the  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Motters¬ 
head  held  that  free  trade  required  the  admission  of  live  animals 
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into  the  country,  and  that  it  was  for  science  to  find  a  means  of 
curing  the  disease.  Another  speaker  said  the  question  was  not 
one  of  cheap  food  for  the  people,  but  of  the  breeches  pockets  of 
the  landlords.  The  merits  of  American  meat  were  also  canvassed, 
a  butcher  condemning  it  and  a  working  man  defending  it  as  ex¬ 
cellent.  Mr.  Link,  the  American  meat  importer,  said  the  best 
parts  of  the  American  meat  brought  to  London  were  bought  by 
West-end  butchers,  one  of  whom  had  told  him  that  but  for  that 
supply,  meat  would  be  3 d.  a  pound  dearer  at  the  present  time. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  as  was  a  second, 
moved  by  Mr.  "Williams,  Q.C.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bose,  to  the 
effect  that  the  first  resolution  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  on 
behalf  of  the  meeting,  and  forwarded  to  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Colam ,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  stated  that  that  society  would  give  its 
attention  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  importation 
of  live  animals. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  INQUIRY. 

House  of  Lords,  Tuesday,  May  \st. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset ,  referring  to  the  inquiry  promised  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Government  in  another  place,  and  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  appointing  a  Committee  in  the  other  House,  asked  the 
noble  duke  the  President  of  the  Council  whether  it  was  intended 
that  there  should  be  any  inquiry  by  their  lordships  in  this  House. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  hoped  the  difficulty  would 
be  removed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  or  advisable  to  initiate  an  inquiry  in  this  House. 
Whilst  on  his  legs  he  might  say  that  he  had  heen  reminded  that 
Thursday,  the  10th,  for  which  day  he  had  fixed  the  Committee  on 
the  Burials  Bill,  was  Ascension  Hay,  and  therefore  he  proposed  to 
postpone  the  Committee  to  Thursday,  the  17th,  and  that  would 
be  a  convenient  course,  because  the  noble  earl  opposite  had  asked 
him  whether  he  would  have  the  Bill  reprinted  in  such  a  form  as, 
the  Bill  being  a  consolidation  as  well  as  an  amended  Bill,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  was  old  from  what  was  new.  The  Bill  was  a 
very  long  one,  consisting  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  clauses, 
and  he  had  consulted  the  draughtsman  upon  the  subject,  who  said 
that  he  would  look  through  it  carefully  and  let  him  know  whether 
it  could  be  reprinted  in  the  form  that  was  desired ;  but  in  the 
event  of  there  being  any  difficulty,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
what  was  new  and  old  being  so  mixed  up  together,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  so,  he  should  be  prepared  to  lay  upon  the  table  a 
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memorandum  describing  as  clearly  as  possible  what  the  proposed 
alterations  were,  but  of  course  it  must  be  done  with  great  care 
and  accuracy,  otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  value,  and  he  hoped 
that  by  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  information  would  be  forthcoming. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Earl  Granville  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  under  the  circumstances,  but  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  postponed  too  long  to  enable  their  lordships  to  send 
it  down  to  the  other  House  in  good  time. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  said  that  his  noble  friend, 
as  usual,  had  something  to  say.  He  had  originally  fixed  Thursday 
for  the  Committee  for  his  convenience.  There  was  no  intention 
unduly  to  postpone  the  Bill,  but  the  effect  of  the  business  being 
somewhat  in  arrear  in  the  other  House  would  be  that  it  mattered 
very  little  whether  the  measure  went  down  within  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  because  it  could  not  be  taken  up  at  once. 

THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE.— COMPENSATION  EOR 

SLAUGHTER. 

House  or  Commons,  Thursday ,  May  Zrd. 

Mr.  Paget  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  whether, 
seeing  the  national  importance  of  early  information  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  cattle  plague,  and  with  a  view  to  afford  reasonable 
inducement  to  owners  of  stock  to  declare  the  existence  of  this 
disease  immediately  on  its  outbreak,  he  will  endeavour  to  provide 
by  statute  that  compensation  for  compulsory  slaughter  of  affected 
animals  shall  be  awarded  on  a  scale  at  least  as  liberal  as  that 
now  in  force  in  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  under  the  Animals 
Order,  1875. 

Viscount  Sandon  said  that  in  view  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  this  subject,  which  he  hoped  would  be  very 
soon  at  work,  he  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  matter. 

MOVEMENT  OP  STOCK. 

In  further  reply  Lord  Sandon  was  understood  to  say  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  issue  for  the  country  generally  an  Order  of 
Council  relating  to  the  removal  of  cattle  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  issued  dealing  exclusively  with  the  metropolis ;  but  local 
authorities  had  power  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  stock  within 
their  own  districts.  The  Veterinary  Department  were  consider¬ 
ing  the  whole  question  of  disinfection,  but  they  were  not  at 
present  prepared  to  make  any  alterations  with  respect  to  Article 
18  of  the  Animals  Order  of  1875. 

REPORTED  REAPPEARNCE  OP  THE  DISEASE  IN 

HULL. 

Thursday ,  May  10th. 

Lord  Sandon ,  in  reply  to  Colonel  Kingscote,  said  that  a  case  of 
cattle  plague  had  been  recently  reported  to  the  Department 
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from  Hull.  Only  one  animal  out  of  five  in  the  same  shed  was 
attacked,  and  the  whole  were  slaughtered  at  once.  The  inspector 
had  reported  that  the  symptoms  during  life  were  doubtful,  but 
that  he  was  satisfied  by  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination 
that  it  was  a  true  case  of  cattle  plague.  The  G-overnment  being 
satisfied  that  the  local  authorities  were  doing  everything  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  under  the  present  circumstances  was  not 
prepared  to  interfere  with  their  jurisdiction. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  INQUIRY. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  cattle  plague  and  the  importation  of 
live  stock  into  this  country  commenced  their  labours  on  May 
11th,  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson  in  the  chair.  The  other  members 
of  the  Committee  are  Major  Allen,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Assheton, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  Cameron  (of  Lochiel),  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Corry,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  W.  Egerton,  Mr.  Elliot, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  French,  Mr.  J.  Holms,  Sir  G.  Jenkinson, 
Mr.  King  Harman,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Sir  R.  Knightley,  Mr. 
M’Lagan,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  A. 
Peel,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Torr. 


MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 

The  undermentioned  students  having  passed  their  Matricula¬ 
tion  Examination,  have  entered  on  their  studies  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College. 

Honorary  Distinction. 

9 

Voluntary  Subjects. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Day.  Mr.  C.  R.  Willday. 

—  J.  B.  Hart.  —  C.  H.  St.  L.  Wilkinson. 

—  G.  G.  Mayor.  —  C.  H.  Williams. 

—  W.  Palmer. 

Obligatory  Subjects. 

Mr.  J.  Brown.  Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Lawrence. 

—  W.  Clark.  —  F.  W.  Sharp. 

—  W.  F.  P.  Clayton.  —  E.  Slipper. 

—  C.  Green. 


FIRST  EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS— 
OMISSION  OF  NAME. 

We  regret  that  by  a  typographical  error,  which  was  not  noticed 
until  too  late  to  be  amended,  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Broad  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  who  had  passed  their  First  Examination. 
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A  DIGNIFIED  POSITION  ASSUMED  BY  SOME 
“  PRIMARY  FELLOWS.” 

By  “  Reflection/* 

Messes.  Editoes, — The  remarks  of  “  Obseeyee”  in  the  April 
and  May  numbers  of  your  Journal  on  the  election  of  First 
Fellows  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  request  for  the 
publication  of  these  comments  in  your  next  issue.  It  is,  I  think, 
more  than  probable  that  the  majority  of  veterinary  surgeons  in 
England  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  standing  of  our  common 
profession  in  Ireland.  There  are  many  men,  on  both  sides  of 
the  channel,  who  are  rightly  regarded  as  being  highly  respectable 
and  honorable  in  their  mode  of  conducting  their  business — men 
who  would  scorn  to  accept  a  bribe  from  the  seller  of  a  horse 
either  previously  to  or  after  examination,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  it  is  a  common  custom  with  some  men  practising  as 
veterinary  surgeons  to  accept  a  douceur  from  the  seller.  It  is 
customary  with  such  practitioners  in  Ireland  to  attend  at  horse- 
repositories  and  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  examining  horses  as  to 
soundness.  Some  of  these  men  become  itinerant  practitioners, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  their  presence 
placards  are  posted  about  announcing  the  fact.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  manner  that  “  tinkers”  station  themselves  at  markets  and 
in  other  places  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  dilapidated  wares,  the 
property  of  the  citizens.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  undignified, 
and  not  calculated  to  advance  or  promote  the  status  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  a  money-making  business,  doubtless.  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  mode  of  doing  this  ?  These  men  not  only 
examine  the  animals,  but  they  ride  them,  to  test  the  wind ;  in 
fact,  they  act  the  part  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  jockeys  or 
grooms.  This  is  certainly  as  objectionable  as  anything  can  be 
which  is  connected  with  their  business.  They  argue  that  the 
rider  is  better  able  to  test  the  wind  of  a  horse,  and  hear  abnormal 
sounds,  than  a  person  standing  upon  the  ground.  According  to  this 
theory,  when  *an  examiner  becomes  physically  incapacitated  for 
riding,  he  would  be  incapable  to  perform  the  functions  of  an 
examiner  of  horses  as  to  soundness.  If  this  be  so,  then  all  our 
teaching  at  college  is  false.  It  may  well  be  asked,  what  will  be  the 
opinions  of  the  advocates  of  the  system  should  they  live  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  be  unable  to  sit  a  horse,  or  should  they  meet 
with  an  accident  which  would  render  them  unable  to  mount  and 
ride?  They  would  then  say  that  the  riding  was  “  all  a  mistake,” 
I  have  no  doubt. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  upon  me,  owing  to  having 
witnessed  the  dignified  manner  in  which  some  of  the  primary 
fellows  have  been  acting  at  recent  horse  fairs.  If  I  mistake 
not,  some  of  the  recipients  of  the  fellowship  degree  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  men  such  as  I  have  described,  and  this,  I  take  it,  may  be 
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the  “  distinction  in  original  research,”  about  which  “  Observer  ” 
has  sought  to  obtain  information.  It  is  also  rather  singular 
that  the  majority  of  those  honoured  with  this  degree  are  men  who 
regularly  attend  fairs  and  repositories ! 

The  gentlemen  who  declined  the  honour  are,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  independence  in  refusing  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  feel  assured  the  degree  would  not  sit  easily  upon  them. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENT. 


Veterinary  Department. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall;  May  22nd. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  first  class  John  Tatum,  from 
Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  William 
Varley,  deceased. 


OBITUARY. 


We  deeply  regret  having  to  record  the  death  of  so  large  a 
number  of  members  of  the  profession.  Among  them  will  be 
found  the  names  of  some  whom  we  have  ever  regarded  as  personal 
friends. 

On  April  15th,  Mr.  G-eorge  Corbett,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Worcester, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  ;  diploma  dated  May  17, 1822. 

May  4th — John  Worship  Riches,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Acle,  Norfolk, 
aged  fifty-eight ;  diploma  dated  April  15,  1840. 

Wm.  Partridge,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Half-pay ;  diploma  dated 
May  19,  1853. 

Rodney  Strutt,  Newark,  Notts ;  diploma  dated  April  29,  1868. 

Robert  Halsall,  Southport,  Lancashire ;  diploma  dated  April 
24,1867. 

Thos.  Greaves,  jun.,  Burnley,  Lancashire ;  diploma  dated  April 
16, 1869. 

Walter  E.  Russell,  Newbury,  Berks ;  diploma  dated  April  25, 
1864. 

Thos.  D.  Wiltshire, Ponty pool,  Mon.;  diploma  dated  Sept.  12, 
1849. 

Alexr.  Ellison,  Tain,  Rosshire  ;  diploma  dated  April  27,  1847. 

Jas.  Bowie,  Hawick,  Roxburghshire ;  diploma  dated  May  17, 
1854. 

Alexr.  Stewart,  Rothiemay,  Banffshire ;  diploma  dated  April 
25,  1866. 

Jas.  Horsburgh,  Dalkeith,  Edinburgh;  diploma  dated  April, 
1835. 

John  Currie,  Caitha,  Midlothian ;  diploma  dated  April  20, 1838. 

Robt.  R.  Hutton,  Topperfield,  Essex ;  diploma  dated  June  1, 
1842. 

George  Thos.  Vessey,  Christchurch  ;  diploma  dated  April  17, 
1872, 
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ON  THE  TENACITY  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  HEL¬ 
MINTHS  AND  THEIR  CORRESPONDING 
LARVAL  FORMS  IN  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

By  Edward  Perroncito,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College,  Turin. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  highly  important  question  of  the 
tenacity  of  life  of  the  Helminths  and  corresponding  larval 
forms,  I  made,  since  1871,  a  very  long  series  of  experiments 
on  the  Cysticercus  celluloses ,*  which  were  published  almost 
at  the  same  time  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  made  by 
Dr.  Lewis  in  Calcutta.  Towards  the  end  of  1874,  Mr. 
Pellizzari,f  of  Florence,  disputed  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  which  I  had  made  known  two  years  before,  i.e.  in 
1872,  and  agreed  with  Dr.  Lewis,  who  had  stated  already 
that  the  Cysticercus ,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  55°  C. 
can  be  held  for  dead  after  five  minutes, J  and  also  with  Dr. 
Cobbold,  who  thought  the  temperature  of  60°  C.  quite 

*  Perron  cito,  “  Sulla  morte  del  Cysticercus  cellulosce  delle  carni  del 
maiale,  17  Aprile,  1872,”  ‘  Annali  delle  R.  Accademia  d’Agricoltura  di 
Torino,’  vol.,  xv,  1872. 

f  Pellizzari,  ‘Accad.  Med.,’ Firenze,  1874. 

X  “A  Report  on  the  Bladder-Worms  found  in  Beef  and  Pork,”  by 
T.  R.  Lewis,  M.B.  (being  Appendix  B  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India,  Calcutta,  1872).  ‘From  the  London  Medical 
Record/  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1876-7. 

L. 
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enough  to  kill  it.*  But  the  characters  he  (Mr.  Pellizzari) 
relied  upon,  needing  the  exactness  and  precision  required  to 
enlighten  and  persuade  in  the  most  important  scientific  ques¬ 
tions,  gave  rise  to  a  mistrust  in  the  most  scrupulous  amongst 
the  men  devoted  to  biological  pursuits  and  to  several  hygienic 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  with  regard  to 
infected  pork.  Therefore,  my  conclusions,  argued  from  the 
experiments  made  in  1871-72,  were  still  those  followed  by 
the  most  remarkable  Italian  cities,  and  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  superior  Board  of  Health  in  1873.  I  expressed 
doubt  then  about  the  Cysticercus  dying  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  100°  C.,  and  some  person  misconstrued  these 
doubts,  saying  that  I  had  contradicted  myself  in  my  work. 
However,  as  I  could  not  assert  they  died  at  80° — 100°  C., 
I  only  noticed  the  alteration  of  colour  and  cohesion  which 
happened  in  the  Cysticercus  exposed  to  various  degrees  of 
temperature,  to  the  end  that  I  might  contribute  usefully  to 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  question,  and  concluded  that  “  if 
we  could  not  be  sure  of  the  Cysticercus  dying  at  80 — 100° 
C.,  it  was  certain  at  all  events  that  they  perished  at  125°  or 
130°  C.”  Not  wishing  tolprejudice  the  question,  I  never  said 
that  they  did  not  die  at  80° — 100°  C.,  but  simply  stated  that 
at  this  temperature  we  could  not  be  certain  of  their  death. 

Now,  after  a  large  number  of  experiments,  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  lowest  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature  required  to  kill  infallibly  the  Cysticercus  and  other 
parasites  of  animals.  The  means  I  made  use  of  for  this  kind 
of  investigation  were  Mr.  Schulze's  heating  table,  the  neutral 
tincture  of  carmine,  the  tincture  of  hsematoxilon,  and  breeding 
experiments. 

My  method  is  founded  essentially — 

(a)  On  the  fact  that  the  Cysticercus  when  it  is  fresh  and 
is  stretched  and  conveniently  prepared  in  pure  water,  or  in 
chloride  of  soda  very  much  diluted,  and  afterwards  brought 
gradually  from  the  temperature  of  the  the  ambient  air  to  that 
of  the  body  of  higher  animals  and  to  degrees  of  heat  still  more 
elevated,  until  life  is  extinct,  keeps  moving  to  and  fro  with 
more  or  less  energy  throughout  its  body,  using  especially 
its  suckers  and  proboscis. 

(b)  On  the  greater  imbibing  power  of  the  dead  tissue 
generally,  which  is  undoubtedly  far  more  apparent  in  insects 
and  plathelminths. 

( c )  On  the  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  two  above  stated  facts. 

*  Cobbold,  “Manuale  del  parasiti  interni  degli  animali  domestic!, 
•'Trad,  dal  Dr.  Tommaso  Tomasi,  Firenze/  1874. 
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If,  after  having  prepared  a  Cysticercus ,  newly  extracted 
from  a  pig  in  the  way  we  have  pointed  out,  we  examine  it 
with  a  microscope  on  M.  Schulze’s  heating  table,  we  find 
that  usually  it  begins  to  move  after  30°  or  35°  C.,  and  each 
moment  with  greater  activity,  especially  after  38°,  40°,  42°, 
44°,  45°,  C.  The  temperature  being  raised  progressively,  we 
see  that  the  Cysticercus  cellulosce  puts  a  stop  to  its  move¬ 
ments  occasionally  at  45 — 46°  C.,  seldom  at  47°  C.,  more 
frequently  at  48°  C.,  sometimes  at  49°  C. ;  and,  in  fifty  and 
more  experiments,  only  one  Cysticercus  was  able  to  live  on 
beyond  49°  C.,  standing  still  at  50°  C. 

As  soon  as  it  stands  still  the  parasite  is  dead.  In  fact,  if  we 
lower  again  the  temperature  gradually  to  that  of  the  ambient 
air,  and  if  afterwards  we  raise  it  a  second  time,  we  pass 
through  all  the  intermediate  temperatures  without  the  Cys¬ 
ticercus  showing  the  least  signs  of  life. 

But  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  death  of  the  parasite 
is  got  from  the  greater  imbibing  power  of  the  tissue  when 
life  is  extinct,  the  same  over  the  whole  body  of  the  plathel- 
minths,  and  their  larval  forms.  If  we  dip  the  Cysticercus 
alive  with  its  head  stretched  in  the  neutral  tincture  of  car¬ 
mine  or  hsematoxilon  we  can  leave  it  there  even  two,  four, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  and  more,  without  the  head 
colouring  or  a  real  imbibition  taking  place ;  this  begins 
only  after  the  Cysticercus  is  dead,  so  that  if  the  Cysticercus 
is  brought  first  to  a  temperature  hot  enough  to  kill  it  (with 
Mr.  Schulze’s  tables  to  one  of  48°,  49°,  50°  C.)  and  dipped 
afterwards  in  the  above-mentioned  tinctures,  it  colours  in¬ 
tensely  in  less  than  45°,  beginning  from  the  head,  and  on  up 
to  the  extremity  of  the  cyst  of  the  tail.  The  head  colours  more 
intensely  and  rapidly  than  the  neck,  as  it  is  covered  with 
very  numerous  calcareous  corpuscles,  which  are  not  met  so 
frequently  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  body. 

The  Cysticercus  cellulosce  of  the  pig,  and  that  of  the  Tcenia 
mediocanellata  of  the  calf,  brought  gradually  to  a  final  tem¬ 
perature,  the  first  of  50°  C.,  and  the  second  of  44°,  45°,  and 
47°  C.,  and  then  swallowed  alone,  or  with  a  piece  of  butter 
or  crumb  of  bread,  never  produced  the  Tcenia  in  the  valiant 
students  who  voluntarily  undertook  to  make  the  experiment 
of  swallowing  them. 

My  investigations  were  extended  to  other  kinds  and  forms 
of  Helminths,  and  the  results  were  always  the  same,  so  that 
abiding  by  the  same  principles,  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that — 

1st.  The  Cysticercus  cellulosce  of  the  pig  dies  sometimes  at 
45°  C.,  more  frequently  at  47°  C.,  ordinarily  at  48°  C.,  very 
seldom  reaches  alive  49°  C.,  and  is  quite  an  exception  when 
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it  resists  for  a  few  moments  the  temperature  of  50°  C.,  so 
that  we  can  say  that  the  Cysticericus  brought  gradually  up 
to  this  temperature  most  assuredly  dies  if  it  is  kept  there 
longer  than  one  minute. 

2nd.  A  Cysticercus  cellulosce)  extracted  by  Professor  Ray¬ 
mond  from  the  conjunctiva  of  a  child's  eye,  died  between 
45°  and  46°  C. 

3rd.  The  Cysticercus  of  the  Tania  mediocanellata  dies 
sometimes  at  44°  C.,  very  often  at  45°  C.,  and  does  not 
resist  a  temperature  superior  to  46°  C. 

4th.  The  Cysticercus  pisif or  mis  of  the  rabbit,  like  the 
cellulosce ,  dies  sometimes  at  45°  and  46°  C.,  but  generally 
stands  still,  and  perishes  at  47°  and  48°  C. 

5th.  A  Cysticercus  tenuicollis  died  at  49°  C. 

6th  The  scolici  of  the  Ccenurus  cerebralis  of  a  sheep  died 
at  42°  C. 

7th.  The  scolices  of  the  cysts  of  Echinococcus  polymorphus 
die  generally  between  47°  and  48°  C.,  and  in  no  case 
amongst  those  I  have  experimented  on,  did  it  reach  50°  C. 
alive. 

8th.  The  Tcenia  cucumerina  died  once  at  43°  C.,  a  second 
time  at  45°  C. 

9th.  A  few  individuals  of  Tania  serrata  of  the  dog  died  at 
50°  C. 

10th.  Two  individuals  of  Tania  perfoliata  of  the  horse 
died,  the  first  at  45°  C.,  the  second  at  50°  C. 

11th.  The  embrvos  of  the  Filaria  microstoma  of  the  horse 
began  to  stand  stilL  at  46 — 47°,  and  all  died  at  48°  C. 

12th.  The  embryos  of  the  Filaria  megastoma  of  the 
horse’s  stomach  died  at  47°  C. 

13th.  The  Trichina  spiralis ,  both  free  and  in  a  cyst,  in 
several  experiments  always  died  at  48°  C.* 

14th.  The  embryos  of  the  Strongylus  filaria  of  the  sheep 
stood  still  at  50°  C. 

15th.  Probstmayer’s  viviparous  oxyurids,  the  infusoria  of 
the  colon  and  caecum  of  the  solipedes,  and  the  psorosperms 
of  the  liver  of  the  rabbit  did  not  stir  at  all. 

Each  experiment  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  rose  from  8 — 10°  C.  to  45 — 46°  C.  in  six  to  eight 
minutes  ;  and  from  46°  to  50°  in  one  minute.  These  experi¬ 
ments  have  a  great  value,  both  scientific  and  practical,  as 
they  show,  on  one  side,  which  is  the  lowest  intensity  of  heat 
sufficient  to  kill  always  the  Cysticercus ,  the  Trichina ,  and 

*  Perroncito,  *  La  Trachina  spiralis  in  India.  Osservazione  della  trichina 
spiralis  novente  ned  ungrold  di  un  une  duencin  delle  nostre  nozze.’  Torino, 
1877. 
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other  parasites,  reducing  thus  by  far  the  tenacity  of  life 
generally  attributed  to  a  large  number  of  Helminths  and 
corresponding  larval  forms.  They  assure  us,  moreover,  of 
the  harmlessness  of  the  flesh  infected  by  the  above-mentioned 
parasites  when  it  is  cooked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the 
temperature  of  50°  C.  over  all  points  of  the  pieces,  even 
though  it  be  kept  at  such  a  degree  of  heat  not  longer 
than  five  minutes. 

In  a  piece  of  a  leg  of  pork  the  Cysticerci  were  found  alive 
in  all  places  not  yet  putrefied  twenty-nine  days  after  the 
animal  had  been  slaughtered.  Instead  of  that  in  the  dry 
muscles  of  a  calf  the  Cysticerci  of  the  Taenia  mediocanellata 
were  all  found  dead  fourteen  days  after  the  slaughtering  of 
the  animal.  However,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  the  flesh  is  fatal  for  the  two  larval  forms  of  different 
kinds  of  Helminths. 

Torino,  Maggio,  1877. 


CHRONIC  GASTRIC  CATARRH  IN  CATTLE. 

By  J.  Wortley  Axe,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College. 

Mr.  Hoile,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lympne,  Kent,  writes  as 
follows  : — “I  have  to-day  forwarded  to  the  College,  the  fourth 
stomach  of  a  two-year-old  heifer.  The  animal  from  which 
it  was  removed  was  one  of  six,  all  of  whom,  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  were  more  or  less  affected  with  ringworm,  and 
in  other  respects  they  presented  an  unthrifty  appearance. 
About  six  weeks  ago  one  of  them  died  of  acute  diarrhoea,  the 
cause  of  which  could  not  be  detected.  The  heifer  in  question 
was  attacked  with  severe  symptoms  somewhat  suddenly  and 
died  in  three  or  four  days.  Medicine  seemed  to  have  no  benefi¬ 
cial  effect.  Beyond  the  lesions  exhibited  by  the  stomach,  I  did 
not  notice  anything  worth  mentioning.  In  my  opinion  all 
are  diseased,  as  the  rest  are  still  in  very  bad  condition, 
although  supplied  with  tolerably  good  food. 

"I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
views  on  the  case.” 

j Remarks. — The  internal  surface  of  the  fourth  stomach  was 
covered  throughout  with  a  thick  layer  of  opaque  tena¬ 
cious  mucus  of  a  grey  colour,  and  slightly  granular.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dusky  red  hue,  excepting  in 
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in  certain  parts  where  it  presented  a  somewhat  dark  grey 
aspect.  This  latter  condition  prevailed  throughout,  but  more 
especially  near  to  the  pylorus.  Over  its  entire  extent  the 
mucous  layer  was  thickened,  and  especially  so  in  the  right 
half  of  the  organ.  Here  it  was  thrown  into  ridges  and  small 
nodular  eminences  of  firm  consistence,  neither  of  which  could 
be  effaced  by  traction,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
entire  membrane  had  also  a  somewhat  firm,  leathery  feel. 
The  submucous  connective  tissue  was  much  denser  than 
normal  and  largely  increased  in  quantity.  To  this  hyper¬ 
trophied  and  condensed  state  of  the  fibrous  layer  the  fixed 
condition  of  the  folds  above  referred  to  was  in  part  due.  The 
muscular  layer  shared  in  the  general  thickening,  but  in  a  less 
degree  than  the  structures  referred  to.  Not  only  were  the 
muscle  elements  increased  but  the  interfascicular  tissue  was 
likewise  hypertrophied.  Microscopic  examination  showed  the 
gastric  follicles  to  be  filled  with  a  thick,  opaque,  granular- 
looking  substance,  in  which  could  be  recognised  disintegrat¬ 
ing  mucous-corpuscles  and  epithelial  debris.  Some  of  the 
follicles  were  much  reduced  in  size  by  the  new  growth  and 
contraction  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  while  others  were  cor¬ 
respondingly  enlarged  by  engorgement. 

Gastric  catarrh,  in  its  acute  and  chronic  form,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  common  of  stomach  disorders  in  all  our 
domesticated  animals.  We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
demonstrating  this  in  the  dissecting  room  and  the  post¬ 
mortem  house,  although  the  existence  of  the  disease  during 
life  is  seldom  recognised.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  in 
English  veterinary  literature  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
this  disease,  nor  of  the  lesions  which  it  produces  on  the  walls 
of  the  stomach.  That  the  clinical  phenomena  of  the  malady 
should  not  have  received  a  clear  interpretation  by  veterinary 
pathologists  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  surprise  when  we 
contemplate  the  disadvantages  they  labour  under  in  forming 
a  correct  diagnosis.  Were  it  within  the  power  of  our  patients 
to  inform  us  of  those  sensations  of  abdominal  fulness  and 
tenderness,  of  the  distension,  sickness,  and  the  cerebral  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  general  irritability  which  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  gastric  catarrh,  we  might  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
existence  and  significance  of  so  common  a  malady. 

In  referring  to  this  subject  we  are  reminded  of  those 
numerous  cases  of  slight  temporary  ailments  which  are 
brought  under  our  notice  from  time  to  time,  and  in  which 
we  recognise  an  indifference  to  food,  foetid  breath,  constipation 
of  bowels,  stinking  dejections,  flatulency,  great  thirst, 
high-coloured  urine,  and  a  loaded  tongue.  Many  such 
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cases  owe  their  existence  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
gastric  mucous  layer,  and  this  receives  confirmation  by 
the  rapid  recovery  which  is  usually  brought  about  under  a 
strict  observance  of  judicious  rules  of  diet.  If  we  except  the 
assinine  species,  chronic  catarrh  would  seem  to  reach  its 
maximum  prevalence  in  young  store  beasts.  The  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  straw  diet  which  many  stock  rearers  resort  to 
in  the  winter  months,  often,  perhaps,  by  necessity  rather  than 
by  choice,  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  frequency  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  Many  causes,  however,  which  we  cannot  enter  upon 
here,  and  which  involve  some  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rules  for  diet,  may  also  give  rise  to  the  condition  referred  to, 
hut  we  do  not  consider  anything  so  fruitful  of  mischief  as 
an  unrestricted  straw  diet. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  401.) 

The  Asteriaceje  of  Lindley  comprehends  the  Composite 
of  other  authors,  of  which  the  following  is  the  diagnosis  : 

Campanal  Exogens ,  with  a  one- celled  ovary ,valvate  corolla, 
siyngenesious  anthers ,  erect  ovule ,  and  no  albumen,  which  is 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  follows : 

COMPOSITE. 

Herbs  (the  British  species).  Leaves  alternate,  rarely 
opposite  or  whorled,  simple  or  compound ;  stipules  0.  In¬ 
florescence,  a  centripetal  head  of  many  small  flowers,  sessile 
on  the  dilated  top  of  the  peduncle,  receptacle,  enclosed  in  an 
involucre  of  whorled  bracts ;  bracteoles  0,  or  scales  or 
bristles  on  the  receptacle.  Flowers,  all  tubular  (head  discoid ), 
or  the  outer,  or  all,  ligulate  (head  rayed)  ;  2-sexual,  or  the 
inner  2-sexual  or  male,  the  outer  female  or  neuter. 

Calyx  superior;  limb  0,  or  of  hairs  ( pappus )  or  scales. 
Corolla  of  two  forms ;  first,  tubular,  or  campanulate  4-5 
lohed,  lobes  valvate,  with  marginal  nerves;  secondly,  ligulate, 
lobes  elongate  and  connate  into  a  strap-shaped  or  elliptic 
ligule. 

Dish  epigynous.  Stamens  4 — 5,  inserted  within  the  corolla- 
tube,  filaments  usually  free ;  anthers  basifixed,  usually  con¬ 
nate  ;  connective  produced  upwards ;  cells  simple  or  tailed 
at  the  base  ;  pollen  subglobose,  rough.  Ovary  1-celled ;  style 
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slender;  2-fid,  anus  (sometimes  connate)  linear,  ^-serate, 
naked  or  externally  pubescent,  or  tipped  by  pubescent  cones, 
margins  stigmatic ;  ovule  solitary,  basal  erect,  anatropous, 
nucleus  with  one  coat.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  seed  erect, 
testa  membranous,  albumen  0  ;  embryo  straight ;  cotyledons 
plano-convex,  radicle  short.  Affinities.  Close  with  Dip- 
sacece ,  Valerianece ,  and  Lobeliacece.  Distribution.  Co-ex¬ 
tensive  with  dicotyledonous  vegetation  ;  genera  about  l’OOO  ; 
species  about  8*000.  Properties.  Too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion  here.55* 

Being  composed  of  capitate  heads  of  flowers,  each  separate 
flower,  with  its  pappus  for  calyx,  its  coloured  corolla,  &c., 
may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  individual,  hence  the  compo¬ 
site  heads  are  made  up  of  a  congeres  of  flowers. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  is  variously  estimated  to  contain  over  a  thousand 
genera,  numbering  up  to  nine  thousand  species.  They  are 
natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  our  own  Flora  containing 
as  many  as  forty-two  genera,  including  some  hundred  and 
forty  species. 

These,  though  belonging  to  a  most  natural  order,  are  very 
varied  in  form,  colour,  size,  and  properties,  some  of  the  points 
connected  with  which  we  must  endeavour  to  describe. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  points  connected  with  the 
Compositse  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  pappus,  by  which  name 
the  calyx  of  each  individual  flower  is  distinguished  ;  this 
feathery  structure,  like  a  tiny  parachute,  is  capable  of 
wafting  the  seeds  to  any  distance.  Hence,  we  may  in  some 
measure  account  not  only  for  the  general  distribution  of 
such  plants  as  thistles  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  but 
also  for  the  fact  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  Composites 
are  found  everywhere,  facts  which  are  brought  forward  in  the 
following  interesting  remarks  of  Professor  Lindley  : 

u  All  parts  of  the  world  contain  Composites,  but  in  very 
different  proportions.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
Humboldt,  they  constitute  one  seventh  of  the  phsenogamous 
plants  of  France,  one  eight  of  Germany,  one  fifteenth  of 
Lapland  ;  in  North  America  one  sixth  ;  within  the  tropics  of 
America  one  half.  Upon  the  authority  of  Brown,  they  only 
form  one  sixteenth  of  the  Flora  of  the  north  of  New  Holland, 
and  did  not  exceed  one  twenty  third  in  the  collection  of 
plants  found  by  Smith  upon  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa;  in 
Congo-Congo  445.  In  Sicily  they  constitute  more  than  one 
half  ( Presl .) ;  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  Balearic 
Islands  (Cambessidee) ,  but  in  Mellville  Island  they  are  rather 

*  ‘  The  Student’s  Flora,’  p.  184. 
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more  than  one  sixteenth  {Brown),  a  proportion  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  tropical  parts  of  New  Holland. 

“  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  Composites,  as  an 
order,  are  subject  to  any  very  fixed  ratio  of  increase  or  de¬ 
crease,  corresponding  with  latitude  ;  but  much  remains  to 
be  learned  upon  this  subject.  It  is  certain  that  Chichoriacese 
are  most  abundant  in  cold  regions,  and  Cocycubiferae  in  hot 
ones ;  and  that  while  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world 
Composites  are  universally  herbaceous  plants,  they  become 
gradually  putescent,  or  even  arborescent,  as  we<  approach 
the  Equator  ;  most  of  those  of  Chili  are  bushes,  and  the 
Composites  of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  trees.  The  Bilabiate 
genera  are  almost  entirely  American,  and  from  the  southern 
provinces  beyond  the  tropics. 

De  Candolle  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  natural  habit  of  Composites  :  Out  of 
8523  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,  1229  were  annuals, 
243  biennials,  2491  perennials,  2264  under-shrubs  from  one 
to  3  feet  high,  366  shrubs  from  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
72  small  trees,  4  large  trees  above  twenty-five  feet  high,  81 
woody  plants  of  which  nothing  further  was  known,  126 
twiners  or  climbers,  and  1201  about  which  nothing  certain 
could  be  ascertained.  These  were  distributed  as  follows  : 
347  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  2224  in  Africa,  1287  in  Asia, 
1042  in  Europe,  and  3590  in  America  ;  of  these  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  possessed  1540,  Mexico  725,  Brazil  722,  United 
States  and  Canada  678,  the  Levant  610,  the  Continent  of 
India  681,  North  and  Middle  Europe  447,  Europe  at  the 
Mediterranean  594,  Australia  295.  See  this  author’s 
c  Collection  des  Memoires,’  No.  10. 

“M.  Laseque  estimates  (‘  Musee  Delessert,’  1845)  the 
number  of  Composite  plants  at  9500,  and  remarks,  “  that 
they  have  steadily  continued  to  constitute  about  one  tenth 
of  all  described  plants,  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of 
species  has  advanced. 

“  Thus,  Linnaeus  had  785  Composites  out  of  8500  species  ; 
in  1809  the  proportion  was  2800  to  27,000 ;  De  Caudolle 
described  8523  in  the  year  1838,  which  was  again  a  tenth ; 
and  now  that  the  estimate  of  species  has  risen  to  95,000, 
Composite  plants  amount  to  9500.”* 

In  such  an  extensive  order  it  follows  that  numerous  sub¬ 
orders  have  to  be  founded.  These  depend  upon  the  structure 
of  the  corollas,  while  minor  divisions  of  each  are  based  upon 
facts  connected  with  the  observed  differences  in  the  bilobed 
apex  of  the  style.  Upon  these  principles.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 

*  ‘Vegetable  Kingdom,’  p.  705. 
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has  placed  our  native  species  into  ten  tribes,  which  are 
named  from  some  prominent  member  of  each  group  upon 
the  following  system  of  arrangement : 

Series  I.  TUBULIFLORiE.  Flowers  all  tubular  or  the 
outer  only  ligulate.  Juice  watery. 

Tribe  1. — Cynare^e.  Leaves  alternate ;  usually  spi¬ 

nous;  toothed. 

Tribe  2. — Eupatorie^e.  Leaves  mostly  opposite. 

Tribe  3. — Tussilagine^:.  Leaves  alternate ;  all  radical. 

Tribe  4. — Asteroideje.  Flowers  rayed. 

Tribe  5. — Inule^e.  Leaves  alternate ;  ray  flowers  ligulate ; 
disk  flowers  tubular. 

Tribe  6. — Helianthe^e.  Ray  flowers  0. 

Tribe  7. — Antherinide^e.  Ray  flowers  ligulate  or 

tubular. 

Tribe  8. — Gnaphalieje.  Flowers  all  tubular;  slender. 

Tribe  9. — Senecionide^e.  Flowers  all  yellow  and  2- 
sexual. 

Series  II. — LIGULIFLORE^E.  Flowers  all  ligulate  ; 
juice  milky. 

Tribe  10. — Cichorace^e.  Leaves  alternate  ;  style  cylin- 
deric ;  pubescent  above ;  arms  linear. 

Tribe  1.  Contains  the  thistles,  whose  showy  flowers,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  cottony  pappiform  seed,  sometimes  simple,  and 
at  others  feathery,  and  possessing  more  or  less  spinous  leaves, 
are  well  known  as  native  plants  ornamenting  the  way  sides, 
or  taking  up  a  position  in  our  farm  crops,  which  render 
them  more  striking  than  useful.  Of  these,  one  form, 
Carduus  arvensis ,  the  common  weed  of  our  corn  fields, 
deserves  especial  notice.  In  it  we  have  a  plant  which  seeds 
so  abundantly  that  the  seeds  alone  are  sufficient  to  spread 
the  pest  indefinitely  in  a  very  short  time.  But,  besides 
this,  the  rootstock  is  large  and  succulent,  and  branches  and 
buds  in  every  direction.  Each  little  bit  will  grow,  and  so  if 
the  farmer  ploughs  it  up  he  inevitably  removes  it  by  the 
root ;  if  he  does  not  do  so  each  head  of  flowers  may  produce 
as  many  as  200  seeds.  With  us  the  farmer  so  well  knows 
how  it  increases  from  the  rhizomata  that  for  a  long  time  he 
disputed  that  it  grew  from  seed  at  all ;  but  as  we  have 
gathered  the  ripe  seeds  and  propagated  the  plant  from  them, 
we  are  quite  convinced  upon  this  point.  This,  plant  then, 
has  been  carried  with  agricultural  seeds  to  America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  indeed,  seems  to  track  agriculture  wherever  it 
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extends.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  some  of  our  colonies 
they  quite  groan  under  a  plague  of  thistles,  and  State  laws 
are  made  for  the  mitigation  of  the  pest. 

The  Carduus  nutans  is  another  agrarian  weed,  but  as 
this  has  not  rhizomata,  its  destruction  is  much  easier  than 
the  former. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  thistles  which  occasionally 
get  from  the  hedgerow  and  the  neglected  roadside  to  the 
arable.  Amongst  them  is  the  C.  marianus  —  the  milk 
thistle.  A  plant  with  such  fine  fiowers  and  large  leaves, 
spotted  with  white,  could  hardly  fail  to  become  famous,  and 
hence  we  find  that — “  In  the  days  of  monkish  superstition 
the  milky  veins  were  said  to  have  originated  in  the  milk  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  having  fallen  on  them  as  she  nursed  the 
infant  Jesus ;  hence  it  was  called  the  Holy  Thistle,  and  our 
Lady’s  Thistle ;  and  the  latin  name  of  the  plant  has  the 
same  derivation.”  Dioscorides  affirmed  “that  the  seeds 
being  drunk  are  a  remedy  for  infants  that  have  their  sinews 
drawn  together,  and  for  those  that  be  bitten  of  serpents 
and  we  find  in  a  record  of  old  Saxon  remedies,  that  “  this 
wort,  if  hung  upon  a  man’s  neck,  it  setteth  snakes  to  flight.” 
The  stalks  of  the  milk  thistle,  like  those  of  most  of  our 
large  thistles,  may  be  eaten,  and  are  most  palatable  and 
nutritious.  It  is  called  pig-leaves  in  some  country  dis¬ 
tricts.* 

The  Globe  artichoke  belongs  to  this  division.  This  is  not 
only  a  pleasant  but  wholesome  vegetable,  the  involucres 
of  the  flower  furnishing  an  esteemed  food.  The  Cardoon 
belongs  to  the  same  group,  but  in  this  the  blanched  peti¬ 
oles,  like  those  of  the  celery,  are  eaten. 

All  the  thistles  are  more  or  less  bitter,  but  they  furnish 
no  medicine,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  showy, 
but  for  the  most  part  an  useless  if  not  mischievous  tribe  of 
plants.  However,  in  our  next  we  hope  to  review  some  plants 
of  the  order  more  highly  valuable  in  every  respect. 


*  ‘English  Botany/  vol.  v,  p.  5. 
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LAMINITIS.  —  MR.  BROAD'S  REPLY  TO 

MR.  JAMES. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Veterinarian,  Mr.  J.  James 
has  had  the  assurance  to  state  that  I  was  utterly  wrong  in 
my  diagnosis  of  the  case  of  laminitis  reported  in  your  April 
number,  although  I  had  not  given  any  name  or  place,  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  did  not  at  the  time  differ  from  me, 
but  endeavoured  to  palliate  his  mistake  by  stating  to  Mr. 
Poynder  in  my  presence  that  the  laminitis  was  the  result  of 
the  horse  not  bearing  much  weight  on  the  near  hind  leg,  I 
will  now  give  a  few  more  particulars,  which  I  think  will  make 
it  still  more  clear  that  I  was  right.  On  Sunday  morning, 
Jan.  21st,  Mr.  Poynder  sent  one  of  his  grooms  with  a  car¬ 
riage  requesting  me  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  one  of 
his  carriage-horses  which  was  very  ill.  I  was  told  by  the 
groom  that  the  horse  had  been  lame  in  the  near  hind  leg 
about  a  week,  and  that  it  had  been  fomented  for  several  days 
previously  to  the  18th,  when  Mr.  James  was  called  in  and 
paid  two  visits  on  that  day,  and  had  the  stall  prepared  for 
slinging  the  horse,  but  did  not  sling  him  until  the  following 
morning.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  Mr.  Poynder  returned 
from  London,  and  seeing  that  the  horse  was  in  great  pain, 
gave  orders  that  I  was  to  be  sent  for  in  the  morning,  and, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  he  told  me  before  I  saw  the  horse 
to  have  it  destroyed  if  I  could  not  soon  relieve  him.  On 
arriving  at  the  stable  I  found  the  horse  blowing  from  the 
nostrils  like  a  race  horse  at  the  finish  of  a  severe  race ;  he 
was  resting  his  head  on  stuffed  sacks  placed  in  the  manger 
for  the  purpose ;  and  was  suspended  in  the  slings  in  such  a 
manner  as  no  horse  could  endure  long,  whatever  his  complaint 
might  be.  He  had  been  slung  in  consequence  of  his  inabi¬ 
lity  to  bear  weight  on  his  feet,  which  he  was  continually 
moving,  his  suffering  beihg  acute  from  the  state  of  the  fore 
as  well  as  the  hind  ones.  I  was  again  told  that  the  leg  had 
been  fomented  several  days  before  Mr.  James  was  called  in. 
I  saw  no  swelling  or  indication  of  there  having  been  an 
abscess  at  the  fetlock.  In  fact  laminitis  was  the  only  disease 
which  could  cause  such  an  amount  of  pain  with  such  symp¬ 
toms,  and  as  a  further  proof  of  its  being  so  I  may  state  that 
Mr.  James  and  three  or  four  other  persons  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  for  an  hour-  in  taking  the  shoes  off,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  horse  was  in  slings.  After  this  was  effected 
I  had  him  led  on  to  the  turf  in  front  of  the  stable,  and  finding 
that  it  afforded  him  relief  he  was  taken  into  the  orchard,  where 
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he  was  keptmoving  for  about  half- an-hour,  during  which  time 
he  struck  the  toe  of  one  of  his  fore  feet  against  the  ground  and 
fell,  but  got  up  again  and  walked  round  the  orchard  twice. 
When  I  thought  he  had  had  as  much  exercise  as  he  could 
bear,  he  was  led  to  the  stable,  when  he  again  struck  his  toe 
against  the  ground  and  fell,  after  which  he  would  not  try  to 
get  up.  I  gave  an  opinion  that  he  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  recover,  and  as  the  last  train  to  Bath  was  nearly  due  I 
left  the  case  with  Mr.  James,  who,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
has  shown  a  great  want  of  practical  experience  and  discre¬ 
tion  in  representing  those  serious  symptoms  to  be  the  effect 
of  an  abscess  at  the  fetlock-joint,  which  he  states  he 
lanced  in  two  places,  but  which,  from  my  examination  a 
few  hours  after,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  bursa  which  had 
been  opened.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever  saw  an 
abscess  at  the  fetlock  of  a  well-bred  horse.  Even  in  severe 
cases  of  cuts  and  bruises  of  the  hind  legs  from  kicking  in 
harness  it  is  rare  for  an  abscess  to  form,  but  in  coarse-bred 
cart  horses  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  leg  are  not 
uncommonly  the  result  of  neglected  cases  of  oedema,  but  I 
never  knew  such  a  case  to  cause  much  pain. 

The  case  of  tuberculosis  in  a  pure  shorthorn  bull,  to  which 
Mr.  James  has  referred,  also  belonged  to  W.  H.  Poynder,  Esq. 
On  July  10th,  1875,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  steward, 
requesting  me  to  see  a  bull,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  James, 
which  I  did  about  6  p.m.,  and  found  the  bull  very  much 
hoven,  accompanied  with  a  grunting  respiration.  After 
examining  the  pulse,  I  gave  an  opinion  that  he  was  sinking 
and  beyond  recovery,  upon  which  the  steward  asked  me  if  it 
was  advisable  to  meet  Mr.  James  on  the  following  morning. 
I  said  that  it  would  be  of  no  use.  On  the  12th,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  James,  stating  that  he  had  visited  the  bull 
twice  on  the  11th,  and  that  he  was  decidedly  better,  and  he 
should  expect  me  by  an  early  train.  Accordingly  I  went, 
but  found  the  bull  dead,  and  in  the  afternoon  made  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  On  the  13th,  I  wrote  to  the  steward, 
stating  that  I  had  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
bull,  and  found  the  cause  of  death  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  disease  was 
hereditary. 

Since  Mr.  James  has  thought  proper  to  impugn  my  motives 
in  consultation  cases,  I  may  state  that  I  was  called  to  Cor- 
sham  Court  in  December  last,  by  Lord  Methuen,  to  see  two 
cases  which  Mr.  James  had  under  treatment,  and  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  take  charge  of  them,  but  I  advised  his  lordship 
to  allow  Mr.  James  to  continue  treating  them,  and  I  would 
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attend  in  consultation  as  long  as  necessary,  which  suggestion 
was  acted  upon,  and  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  I  have 
acted  in  a  similar  manner. 


PATHOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 
By  T.  D.  Broad,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bath. 

Fracture  of  the  Os  Suffraginis. 

1861,  December  7th. — I  was  requested  by  W.  H.  Poynder, 
Esq.,  to  go  to  Malmshury,  Wiltshire,  to  examine  a  hunter, 
which  a  week  previously  had  become  lame  during  the  time 
he  was  hunting.  On  seeing  the  horse,  I  found  that  a  most 
severe  caustic  blister,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  had  been 
applied  to  his  shoulder  three  days  previously,  by  a  person 
representing  himself  to  be  a  veterinary  surgeon,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  real  cause  of  lameness  was  a  fracture  of 
the  os  suffraginis  of  the  blistered  leg.  On  receiving  my 
report,  Mr.  Poynder  immediately  ordered  the  horse  to  be 
destroyed,  and  when  I  dissected  the  limb,  which  I  did  in  the 
presence  of  his  groom,  I  found  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the 
hone,  which  was  split  into  three  pieces. 

Treatment  of  Open  Joints. 

From  frequently  seeing  that  the  unscientific  practice  of 
treating  open  joints  by  the  application  of  the  hot  iron,  Hyd. 
Bichloride,  hot  lime,  and  other  caustics,  as  well  as  by  re¬ 
peated  folds  of  brown  paper  and  plasters,  as  recommended  by 
different  writers  of  about  forty  years  since,  is  still  continued 
by  some  members  at  the  present  day,  I  am  induced  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  The  most  common  cases  of 
open  joints  result  from  broken  knees.  From  the  treatment 
I  have  adopted  for  the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  rarely  had  an 
unsuccessful  case  or  one  of  anchylosis,  my  chief  object 
being  to  prevent  inflammation  and  treating  the  wound  on  the 
same  principle  as  I  should  if  the  joint  was  not  open.  Sutures 
of  all  sorts  are  inapplicable  for  broken  knees,  as  the  horse 
cannot  well  be  prevented  from  bending  his  knee,  more  or  less, 
by  which  means  the  sutures  are  torn  away.  Splints  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  knee,  to  prevent  its  bending,  causes  chafing  and 
inflammation  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  severe  cases 
of  injury  to  the  knees  I  immediately  have  the  horse's  shoes 
taken  off  and  place  him  in  slings,  for  the  purpose  of  rest 
and  preventing  the  bending  of  the  knees  as  much  as  possible. 
I  order  bathing  with  either  hot  or  cold  water,  but  more  fre- 
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quently  the  latter,  and  continue  it  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury.  The  danger  attending  open  joints  depends 
very  much  on  the  amount  of  injury  caused  to  the  hone  or 
bones  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  as  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
large  opening  through  the  capsule  of  the  joint  with  little 
or  no  injury  of  the  bones,  so  that  with  ordinary  attention  it 
will  do  well.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  only  a  very 
small  opening  into  the  joint,  or  not  any,  as  is  often  the  case, 
from  a  kick  on  or  near  a  joint,  yet,  without  prompt  and 
proper  attention  and  a  free  use  of  the  water  douche,  it  is 
liable  to  degenerate  into  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  and 
permanent  lameness,  even  if  the  animal  does  not  die  from  ex¬ 
haustion  consequent  upon  the  pain  attending  upon  the  injury. 

There  are  occasional  cases,  when  the  escape  of  synovia  is 
slight  and  very  little  inflammation  or  pain  attending  it,  in 
which  it  would  not  be  improper  after  a  short  time  to  apply 
a  blister. 

When  the  water  is  discontinued  during  the  day,  I  have  a 
linseed-meal  poultice  applied  at  night,  and  its  use  continued 
as  long  as  necessary,  after  which  I  apply  Ung.  Tereb.  with 
a  pledget  of  tow  and  a  calico  bandage,  until  the  wound 
is  filled  up  by  granulations,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  some  astringent  ointment,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
pressure  by  the  bandage.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  remove 
coagula  of  synovia  when  dressing  the  knees.  I  may  here 
remark,  that  I  find  a  large  number  of  persons  who  do  not 
know  how  to  put  on  a  poultice,  or  any  other  dressing 
requiring  a  bandage,  on  a  horse’s  knee  so  that  it  shall 
remain  in  its  place,  and  for  their  information  I  may  state 
that,  before  putting  on  either,  it  is  necessary  to  put  two 
bandages  on  the  leg,  under  the  knee,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
to  act  as  a  foundation,  and  thus  prevent  the  poultice  from 
slipping  down,  which  it  certainly  would  otherwise  do  when 
the  horse  bends  his  knee. 

When  the  wounds  are  large  it  also  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  horse  in  slings  some  little  time  after  the  healing  appears 
to  be  complete,  as  the  newly-formed  skin  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  and  elastic  to  bear  the  bending  of  the  knee  when  the 
horse  lies  down  without  causing  it  to  crack  through  and  bleed. 


TAPEWORMS  IN  LAMBS,  CAUSING  SCOUR. 

By  J.  G.  Cross,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Shrewsbury. 

About  the  2nd  of  May,  I  was  consulted  with  reference  to 
a  flock  of  lambs  at  Ford,  near  Shrewsbury,  which  were 
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reported  by  the  owner  to  be  suffering  from  scour.  On 
visiting  the  flock  a  few  days  later,  and  carefully  examining 
the  semi-liquid  faeces  of  the  lambs,  I  found  numerous  seg¬ 
ments  of  tapeworms,  also  several  immature  heads  of  the 
same,  which  on  closer  investigation  I  concluded  were  those 
of  the  Tcenia  expansaf  that  is,  judging  from  the  description 
of  that  parasite  received  during  my  student  days  from  Dr. 
Cobbold,  viz.  head  unarmed,*  and  double  sexual  organs  on 
each  segment ;  and  also  from  the  fact  of  the  non-existence 
of  any  other  adult  form  of  cestode,  as  far  as  my  observation 
and  reading  serves  me.  Deeming  it  inexpedient  to  attempt 
to  stop  the  scouring  before  first  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
cause,  I  had  the  animals  kept  in  at  night,  and  the  following 
mixture  administered  to  each  early  the  next  morning — 

01.  Terebinth.  5ss, 

Pulv.  Filicis  Mas., 

Pulv.  Arecae,  ana  grs.  xx, 

01.  Lini  ^ij- 

After  keeping  them  in  for  a  few  hours,  I  had  them  moved 
to  an  entirely  fresh  pasture,  which  I  ordered  to  be  changed 
every  week.  With  the  majority  the  scouring  was  relieved 
at  once,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
a  great  quantitity  of  tapeworm  segments  and  heads  were 
evacuated.  A  few,  however,  continued  scouring,  but  speedily 
recovered  on  a  little  ordinary  cordial  being  given,  and  up  to 
now,  June  11th,  are  doing  remarkably  well.  The  fact  of 
the  Strongylus  filaria  being  usually  the  offending  parasite  in 
lamb  scouring,  and  that  I  had  never  before  met  with  this 
cestode  in  such  an  adult  form  in  the  lamb  inducing  disease, 
and  the  rarity  of  records  of  the  same  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  my  reading  serves  me — save  an  account  of  an  outbreak 
among  lambs  in  1855,  recorded  by  Mr.  Cox,  V.S.,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  Cobbold  in  his  e  Manual  of  the  Internal 
Parasites  of  our  Domesticated  Animals/  page  70, — and  a 
desire  for  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  para¬ 
sitism  will  be,  I  hope,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  occupying 
your  valuable  space  with  the  above. 

[We  have  received  several  communications  from  agri¬ 
culturists  and  others  respecting  the  great  prevalence  of 
tapeworms  among  lambs,  and  the  serious  losses  occasioned 
thereby.  There  is  not  much  to  learn  regarding  this  par¬ 
ticular  cestode. — Eds.] 
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Pathological  Contributions. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Germany  continues  free  from  cattle  plague,  but  the  disease 
prevails  in  Russia  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  those 
countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  animals  attacked  are  said  to  have  re¬ 
covered.  In  this  country  cattle  plague  appears  to  have  been 
stamped  out,  no  outbreak  having  occurred  since  our  last 
report. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  which  have  been  received 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  existed  during  May  in  the 
undermentioned  counties  in  Great  Britain  : 

Bedford,  Berks,  Cambridge,  Chester,  Derby,  Dorset,  Essex 
Kent,  Lancaster,  Liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Lincoln  (part, 
of  Holland),  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Rutland,  Salop 
Stafford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts,  Worcester;  York, 
East  Riding ;  ditto,  North  Riding;  ditto,West  Riding. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 

ACT,  1869. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  May,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 


L. 
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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Pleuro-pneumonia  continues  to  prevail  in  this  country. 
During  the  month  of  May  reports  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  have  been  received  from  the  following  counties  : 

England. — Chester,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby,  Dorset, 
Essex,  Hants,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
Lincoln  (Lindsey),  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  North¬ 
umberland,  Notts,  Salop,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex; 
York,  East  Riding ;  ditto,  North  ditto ;  ditto,  West  ditto ;  Isle 
of  Ely,  Metropolis. 

Wales. — Carnarvon,  Glamorgan. 

Scotland. — Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Banff,  Clackmannan,  Dum¬ 
barton,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Elgin  or  Mora,  Fife,  Forfar, 
Haddington,  Kincardine,  Kirkcudbright,  Lanark,  Linlith¬ 
gow,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Stirling,  Wigtown. 

In  the  Netherlands,  from  March  23rd  to  April  21st,  118 
animals  were  slaughtered  on  account  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
The  disease  was  reported  to  exist  in  twenty-nine  districts. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  ENTOZOA. 

Dr.  Cobbold  continues  to  receive  helminths  from  friends 
and  correspondents,  some  of  which,  from  unavoidable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  have  been  unable  to  acknowledge  at  the  time 
they  were  received.  Recently  (June  12th),  he  obtained 
from  Mr.  J.  Mason  several  examples  of  Filaria  papillosa , 
removed  from  the  eyes  of  horses  at  Madras,  in  1874,  by  Mr. 
R.  Hammond,  M.R.C.V.S.  To  Mr.  C.  J.  Lambe  our  col¬ 
league  is  indebted  for  examples  of  Taenia  angulata  taken 
from  young  blackbirds,  some  notice  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Lancet  for  June  9th  (p.  863).  In  addition  to 
those  acknowledged  in  the  March  (p.  160),  April  (p.  230), 
July  (p.  447),  August  (p.  544),  October  (p.  708),  and 
December  (p.  854),  numbers  of  the  previous  year,  and  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  present  year  (p.  267),  Dr.  Cobbold 
has  also  received  from  Mr.  Steel  examples  of  Fasciola 
hepatica  from  a  donkey  (Feb.  29,  1876),  of  Taenia  margi- 
nata  expelled  from  a  rabid  bull-dog  (Aug.  24,  1876),  nume¬ 
rous  specimens  of  Bothriocephalus  proboscideus  from  the 
pyloric  appendages  of  a  trout  (Jan.  31,  1877),  mounted 
examples  of  Cysticercus  pisijormis  from  a  tame  rabbit,  be* 
sides  various  parasites  (masuri  and  soorti)  from  an  elephant 
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PACTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


dissected  in  the  month  of  August,  1876.  From  other 
elephants  which  perished  at  the  same  time  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  contributed  specimens  of  Fasciola  Jacksoni , 
Amphistoma  Hawkesii,  and  likewise  some  hots  ( CEstridce ). 
Through  Professor  Pritchard,  Mr.  Henry  Hicks,  of  Methe- 
ringham,  Lincolnshire,  has  sent  some  portions  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  broad  tapeworm  taken  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  a  cat.  These  appear  to  be  referable  to  the  Tcenia  pectinata 
of  the  rabbit,  and  had  probably  been  swallowed  by  the  host’s 
eating  the  rejected  viscera  of  the  last-named  animal.  We 
have  also  received  examples  of  Ascaris  suilla  from  Mr.  Miller 
(Dec.  7,  1876) ;  hydatids  from  the  liver  of  a  pig  from  Mr. 
Hughes  (June  13,  1876);  Ascaris  lumbricoides  from  Mr. 
Davey,  Clin.  Clerk  (Feb.  1,  1877);  Oxyuris  curvula  and 
Fochmius  hypostomus  from  Mr.  Hedley  (Dec.  7,  1876,  and 
Feb.  1,  1877) ;  a  fine  Ligula  from  a  bream,  contributed  by 
Mr.  H.  Moore  (Feb.  15, 1877)  ;  specimens  of  Tcenia  expansa 
from  a  lamb  by  Mr.  Avis  (May  28,  1877),  who  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  some  fine  hots  from  the  ox.  Lastly,  we  may  add 
that  Mr.  C.  Percivall,  Y.S.  of  the  11th  Hussars,  has  for¬ 
warded  to  the  College,  from  India,  a  characteristic  speci¬ 
men  of  the  tumour  produced  by  Spiroptera  megastoma  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  troop  horse.  The 
label  on  the  bottle  is  dated  Nov.  9,  1876. — Eds. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


Parasitic  Bronchitis  in  Dogs. — Through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Roddick,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  we  have  received  part 
of  the  trachea  of  a  dog  containing  examples  of  the  new 
worm  ( Strongylus  canis  bronchialis')  described  by  Professor 
Osier,  M.D.,  in  our  last  issue.  We  beg  of  these  gentlemen 
to  accept  our  cordial  acknowledgments. — Eds. 

Histology  of  the  Hair. — This  subject  has  been  recently 
worked  at  by  Herr  Ebner,  who  has  presented  a  memoir  upon 
it  to  the  Viennese  Academy  of  Sciences  (July  12).  Among 
other  things  he  shows  that  the  inner  root  sheath  is  essential 
for  hair  formation,  and  though  broken  through  by  the  hair, 
it  grows  during  the  whole  hair  vegetation  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  follicle  with  even  greater  rapidity  than  the  hair.  He 
defends  Langer’s  view  that  the  new  hairs  are  formed  in  the 
old  follicle  and  on  the  old  papilla,  and  describes  fully  the 
mechanism  of  the  progress. — Microscopical  Journal . 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — ClCBBO. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE  REGULATIONS. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reports  of  fresh  outbreaks  of  cattle 
plague  in  this  country,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  disease  has 
been  extinguished ;  and  by  the  time  that  these  remarks  are 
before  our  readers  all  the  regulations  which  were  made  by 
local  authorities  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Cattle  Plague  Order  of  1877  will  have  ceased 
to  operate.  The  cattle  traffic  of  the  country  will  be  once 
more  unrestricted ;  except  that  the  movement  of  animals  out 
of  the  metropolis  is  still  prohibited,  everything  in  the  cattle 
trade  will  go  on  as  usual. 

At  one  time,  during  the  progress  of  cattle  plague  in  the 
metropolis  and  suburbs,  the  situation  was  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  and  decided  action 
which  was  taken  we  might  now  have  to  record  the  further 
extension  of  the  disease.  All  anxiety  on  that  score  has  passed, 
and  people  are  even  beginning  to  ask  how  much  less  action 
would  have  sufficed  to  stamp  out  the  plague.  The  affection,  it 
is  said,  did  not  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis* 
into  which  it  was  imported  from  Germany,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  restrictive  regulations  which  were 
made  by  the  local  authorities  in  various  distant  parts  of  the 
country  were  unnecessary,  and  that  the  same  success  would 
have  been  attained  if  only  the  infected  places  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  effectually,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  left 
free.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  cogency  in  this  line  of 
argument,  and  if  we  had  despotic  powers  to  enable  us  to 
control  the  movements  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  animals, 
as  they  have  on  the  Continent,  the  scheme  might  be  adopted 
without  hesitation,  but  we  have  no  powers  of  the  kind,  and 
are  not  likely  to  possess  them  in  this  country. 

Professor  Muller,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Importation  and  Cattle 
Disease,  remarked  that  he  had  no  name  for  our  regulations, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  that  we  could  deal  with  cattle 
plague  successfully  under  the  system  which  was  adopted  in 
this  country,  a  system  which  permits  free  movement  of  per¬ 
sons  and  things  which  have  been  in  contact  with  diseased 
animals,  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  mediate 
contagion ;  hence  we  find  it  necessary  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  rigidity  in  our  means  of  precaution  by  adding  to 
their  scope,  and  thus  making  up  in  quantity  what  they  lack 
in  quality.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  if  active 
measures  had  been  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  out¬ 
break,  the  disease  would  have  been  extirpated  much  more 
quickly  than  it  was ;  but  with  a  small  inspecting  staff  and 
none  of  the  necessary  appliances  the  local  authorities  did  as 
much  as  was  possible  for  them  under  the  circumstances,  but 
the  lesson  which  the  last  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  has 
taught  is  the  one  which  the  progress  of  cattle  diseases  has 
been  teaching  for  many  years,  viz.  the  necessity  for  uniform 
and  stringent  sanitary  regulations,  which  can  only  be  en¬ 
forced  by  a  central  authority. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINA¬ 
TION  OF  SUGAR  IN  BLOOD. 

By  F.  W.  Pavy,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Pavy  read  a  paper  on  Thursday,  June  the  14th,  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  described  minutely  his  new 
method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  glucose,  and  its 
application  to  physiological  relations  of  sugar  in  the  animal 
system.  The  accurate  results  which  Dr  Pavy  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  by  means  of  his  new  gravimetric  process  of 
analysis,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  is  such  as 
will  tend  to  advance  materially  our  knowledge,  and  hence 
will  substantiate  and  extend  the  position  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  and  pathology  of  diabetes. 
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The  paper  consisted  chiefly  of  a  description  of  the  method 
which  the  author  adopted  for  accurately  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  animals,  and  formed  the 
prelude  to  one  which  will  be  read  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst., 
in  which  Dr.  Pavy  will  give  the  results  obtained  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  method  as  follows : 

1.  The  natural  state  of  the  blood. 

2.  The  comparative  state  of  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

3.  The  spontaneous  change  ensuing  in  blood  after  its 

removal  from  the  system. 

Before  describing  his  own  gravimetric  system  Dr.  Pavy 
proceeded  to  criticise  Bernard’s  new  volumetric  process, 
which  has  been  described  fully  in  recent  issues  of  the  Comptes 
Rendus.  This  method  the  author  proved  to  be  not  only 
devoid  of  precision  as  a  quantitative  analytical  process,  but 
was  in  itself  calculated  to  give  rise  to  fallacious  results, 
inasmuch  as  keeping  the  suboxide  of  copper  dissolved  by 
means  of  organic  matter  was  fundamentally  wrong.  The 
entire  system  was  based  on  errors,  and  the  results  were 
necessarily  incorrect ;  two  of  these  errors  the  author  dealt 
with  somewhat  in  detail.  The  first  was  in  the  assumption 
that  the  volume  of  trial  liquid  corresponds  in  c.c.  with  four 
fifths  of  their  weights  in  grammes  of  the  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  soda  and  blood.  In  practice  it  was  found  that  the  actual 
relation  between  the  volume  of  liquid  obtained  and  the 
weight  of  the  mixture  employed  must  vary  in  each  individual 
case,  according  to  the  solid  matter  existing  in  the  particular 
specimen  of  blood  and  the  loss  of  liquid  by  evaporation 
during  the  separation  of  the  coagulum  by  heat.  The  other 
error  in  Bernard’s  method  arose  from  the  influence  which 
organic  matter  exerted  in  preventing  the  deposition  of  sub¬ 
oxide.  The  large  addition  of  potash  which  is  employed  in 
this  process,  viz.  from  20  to  25  cubic  centimetres  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  solution  to  one  c.c.  of  the  copper  test,  acts  upon 
some  one  or  other  of  the  organic  principles  left  in  the  liquid 
obtained  from  the  blood,  and  prevents  the  deposition  of  sub¬ 
oxide  of  copper. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  describe  his  own  new  gravi¬ 
metric  process,  in  which  he  adopts  the  use  of  a  galvanic 
battery  for  effecting  the  deposition  of  copper  which  has  been 
reduced  by  the  sugar  in  a  form  to  be  susceptible  of  weighing. 
The  details  of  this  method  are,  shortly,  as  follows  : 

A  certain  volume  of  blood — about  20  c.c.  forms  a  con¬ 
venient  quantity — is  taken  for  analysis,  and  first  mixed  with 
40  grammes  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  whole  must  be  subjected 
to  weighing  in  detail,  so  that  the  precise  weight  of  the  blood 
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taken  may  be  known.  To  this  mixture,  contained  in  a  beaker 
of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  about  30  c.c.  of  hot  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  added,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  heated  until  a  coagulum  is  formed. 

Filtration  is  then  performed,  and  the  coagulum  thoroughly 
washed,  so  that  all  traces  of  sugar  may  be  removed.  The 
liquid  thus  obtained,  from  having  been  run  and  squeezed 
through  muslin,  is  slightly  turbid,  and  must  be  boiled  again 
and  Altered  through  paper  to  render  it  perfectly  clear.  It 
is  now  ready  for  the  application  of  the  copper  test.  Being 
brought  to  a  state  of  ebullition  about  10  c.c.  of  the  potassio 
tartrate  of  copper  solution,  or  sufficient  to  secure  that  the 
test  liquid  is  left  in  excess,  are  added,  and  brisk  boiling  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  minute,  but  not  longer.  In  this  way  a  reduction 
of  the  oxide  to  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  effected  by  the 
action  of  the  sugar  present  in  the  solution. 

The  liquid  is  then  filtered  through  a  plug  of  asbestos,  or, 
what  is  better,  glass  wool.  The  suboxide  having  been  col¬ 
lected  and  washed  from  excess  of  the  copper  test  liquid  is 
next  dissolved  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  a  small  quantity 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  having  been  previously  added  in 
order  to  effect  oxidation  and  consequent  ready  solution. 

The  copper  present  in  the  liquid  is  now  deposited  by  the 
agency  of  galvanism.  The  positive  pole  of  the  battery  is 
formed  by  a  platinum  spiral  coil  around  which  and  forming 
the  negative  pole  is  a  cylinder  of  platinum  foil ;  upon  this 
the  copper  is  slowly  deposited  in  a  pure  metallic  form.  This 
operation  is  continued  until  the  appropriate  test  shows  that 
the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been  thrown  down.  The  period 
ordinarily  required  to  effect  this  does  not  exceed  24  hours. 

The  platinum  cylinder  is  next  removed,  and  instantly 
plunged  first  into  distilled  water,  and  then  into  alcohol. 
After  drying  in  a  water  oven  it  is  ready  for  weighing ;  the 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  before  and  after  the 
operation  gives  the  amount  of  copper  deposited. 

The  battery  used  is  a  modification  of  Fuller’s  Mercury 
Bichromate  Battery,  and  has  been  selected  on  account  of  the 
constancy  of  its  action. 

From  the  amount  of  copper  deposited,  that  of  the  sugar 
existing  in  the  blood  analysed  may  be  accurately  calculated. 
Five  atoms  of  the  cupric  oxide  of  the  test  solution  are  re¬ 
duced  by  1  atom  of  glucose,  it  follows  that  317  parts  of 
copper  represent  the  equivalent  of  one  part  of  glucose,  or 
the  relation  stands  as  1  of  copper  to  05678  of  glucose 
Therefore,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sugar  the  weight  of  the 
copper  has  to  be  multiplied  by  0*5678.  This  application  of 
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the  copper  test  solution  yields  a  gravimetric  instead  of  a 
volumetric  process  of  analysis,  and  one  which  has  no  un¬ 
certainty  belonging  to  it.  There  is  nothing  for  the  mind  to 
decide,  and  no  opportunity  for  error  of  judgment,  as  may  be 
the  case  to  a  slight  extent  where  a  gradual  fading  of  colour — 
as  in  the  volumetric  process — has  to  be  watched  until  the 
attainment  of  the  proper  point  of  the  decolouration  has  been 
effected. 

The  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  foregoing  process  are 
strongly  supported  by  the  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained 
from  a  large  number  of  experiments.  Compared  with  the 
results  yielded  by  this  gravimetric  process,  those  obtained  by 
Bernard  present  the  greatest  discordancy.  The  figures  he 
gives  are  invariably  too  high,  and  there  is  no  intelligible  re¬ 
lation  in  the  differences  noticeable,  suggesting  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  taking  decolouration  without 
precipitation  of  suboxide  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  sugar.  Dr.  Pavy  supports  this  assertion  by  the  con¬ 
clusions  derived  from  a  large  number  of  experiments. 


SPECIFIC  DISEASES  AND  COMMON  CAUSES. 

The  special  origin  of  contagious  diseases  is  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  made  very  clear  to  the  unscientific  mind.  The 
statement  that  the  particular  germ  or  contagium  is  necessary 
to  induce  the  special  malady — or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
fact  of  an  animal  being  infected  with  a  contagious  disease 
involves  the  fact  of  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  another 
animal  previously  affected  with  the  same  disease — is  often 
met  by  the  inquiry,  How  did  the  first  animal  become  affected? 
And  obviously  the  inquirer  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  having 
put  his  opponent  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  because  he 
must  either  assert  that  there  never  was  a  first  case  of  the 
disease  in  question,  or  he  must  allow  that  the  origin  of  the 
affection  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  unsanitary  in¬ 
fluences. 

No  good  is  likely  to  arise  from  discussions  as  to  the  origin 
of  contagium  ;  in  fact,  they  are  no  more  satisfactory  than  are 
controversies  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  things  to  be  disputed  about,  the  evidence  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  so  clear  as  to  be  beyond  all  question.  In  the  history 
of  the  contagious  diseases  of  stock  there  is  one  prominent 
fact  which  pathologists  accept  without  dispute,  and  people 
in  general  cavil  about — the  fact  that  the  diseases  are  always 
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introduced  in  one  or  two  ways,  either  by  association  or  direct 
contact  with  diseased  animals,  or  by  the  less  palpable  means 
of  mediate  contagion,  viz.  by  the  agency  of  persons  or  things 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  diseased  animals.  Con¬ 
tagious  diseases  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  facility 
with  which  they  are  communicated  in  either  way ;  but  it 
may  always  be  safely  assumed  that  one  or  both  methods  of 
extension  have  been  concerned  in  an  outbreak. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  which  are  so  distinct  in  their 
teachings,  the  majority  of  persons  who  think  at  all  on  the 
matter  entertain  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  opinions,” 
which  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  those 
who  have  made  the  subject  of  contagious  diseases  a  special 
study. 

Ordinary  observers  discover  that  certain  defective  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  bad  drainage,  insufficient  supply  of  pure  air, 
bad  quality  of  food,  and  contaminated  water  are  commonly 
associated  with  outbreaks  of  fatal  diseases  ;  and  they  therefore 
conclude  that  contagious  maladies  may  arise  from  similar 
mal-influences.  No  one  would  have  any  right  to  complain 
of  people  holding  these  notions  if  they  did  not  seek  to  force 
them  on  public  attention.  We  constantly  have  to  listen  to 
statements  referring  to  the  effects  of  the  hardships  which 
animals  suffer  in  transit  on  the  production  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

What  is  more  likely,  it  is  asked,  to  cause  lung  disease  than 
the  inspiration  of  the  foul  and  heated  air  of  the  hold  of  a 
vessel  ?  The  answer  is  that  probability  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  As  a  fact,  it  is  perfectly  well  established 
that  the  extreme  of  hardship  which  may  fatally  injure  the 
animal  does  not  produce  any  specific  disorder,  certainly  none 
that  can  be  communicated  to  another  animal. 

An  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  this  country — where, 
happily,  the  disease  does  not  exist  naturally — presents  no 
difficulties  as  to  its  origin  to  the  pathologist  who  is  aquainted 
with  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  history  of  animal  plagues ; 
but  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  an  unlimited  ventilation  of 
theories  of  the  most  eccentric  and  vague  kind.  "Something 
in  the  air”  is  a  favourite  mode  of  explanation ;  bad  condition 
from  long  residence  in  badly  ventilated  cowsheds  in  crowded 
neighbourhoods,  or  from  the  habitual  consumption  of  certain 
kinds  of  food.  A  correspondent  whose  letter  we  published 
in  The  Field  of  May  5th  distinctly  enunciates  the  opinion 
that  "cattle  plague”  is  caused  by  the  use  of  food  which  is 
deficient  in  nutritive  and  mineral  constituents,  chiefly  com¬ 
mon  salt.  The  words  used  by  the  writer  are :  "  The  cause, 
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I  venture  to  suggest,  is  the  nature  of  the  food  the  animals 
are  supplied  with,  particularly  cows,  as  they  are  fed  princi¬ 
pally  for  producing  milk,  without  regard  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  frame  in  a  healthy  and  hardening  condition  to  resist 
contagion/’  And  further  on  the  words  employed  are  still 
more  definite  :  iC  I  think  it  would  be  found  by  experiment 
that  cattle  plague  is  caused  as  before  described — viz.  by  the 
nature  of  the  food  causing  fermentation  without  any  corrective, 
such  as  common  salt,  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied  us  with,  both  in  the  sea  and  land.” 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  experiment?  Cows 
were  fed  on  “  grains,  mangold,”  &c.,  for  many  years  before 
1865  without  suffering  from  cattle  plague.  They  have  been 
fed  in  a  similar  manner  since;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  bad 
effects  of  the  diet,  no  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  occurred 
until  diseased  cattle  were  brought  from  Germany  and  landed 
in  London  and  Hull.  The  simple  fact  is  that  cattle  plague 
appears  wherever  the  infective  matter  is  taken  by  any  means  ; 
and  experience  proves  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  virus  does  not  ma¬ 
terially  modify  the  susceptibility  to  its  action  ;  the  system  of 
a  strong  animal  may  not  yield  so  readily  as  a  weak  one,  but 
it  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  whether 
the  disease  occupies  one  week  or  two  in  passing  through  a 
herd. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  difficulty  which  has  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  in  arresting  the  progress  of  cattle  plague  is  the 
passive  opposition  of  stockowners  to  the  adoption  of  an 
efficient  sanitary  cordon.  With  a  vague  apprehension  of  the 
extreme  subtlety  of  the  poison,  and  the  impossibility  of  pre¬ 
venting  its  entrance,  people  carry  out  the  precautionary 
measures  which  are  recommended  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
never  believing  that  they  are  likely  to  be  effectual.  If  it 
could  once  be  recognised  that  the  poison  of  cattle  plague  can 
only  act  on  the  system  into  which  it  is  actually  introduced, 
just  as  arsenic  or  strychnine  would  act,  greater  care  would 
be  taken  to  keep  animals  from  possible  contact  with  the  virus, 
which  is  so  much  more  readily  absorbed,  and  so  far  more 
deadly  in  its  operation,  than  the  most  potent  mineral  or 
vegetable  poison. 

For  the  comfort  and  health  of  animals  perfect  sanitary 
arrangements  are  essential,  and  we  admit  without  hesitation 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  pure  air,  food,  and  water ; 
but  the  times  of  cattle  plague  are  not  the  best  for  urging 
these  considerations.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
management  of  a  herd  will  not  save  the  cattle  if  the  poison 
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is  introduced  among  them ;  and  the  fact  of  the  attention 
being  devoted  to  general  sanitary  arrangements  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  lead  to  a  diversion  from  the  main  point,  which  is 
the  use  of  every  possible  means  to  keep  the  animals  from 
contact  with  the  cattle  plague  virus. — The  Meld. 


ACTION  OP  DRUGS  ON  THE  BILIARY  SECRETION. 

In  a  memoir,  which  is  a  continuation  of  a  previous  paper 
on  the  action  of  various  drugs  on  the  biliary  secretion  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Prof. 
Rutherford  and  M.  Vignal  give  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  they  have  made  on  the  cholagogue  action  of 
euonymin,  sanguinarin,  iridin,  leptandrin,  ipecacuanha, 
colocynth,  and  jalap.  The  four  first-named  drugs  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  prescribed  in  this  country ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  they  all  stimulate  the  liver,  the  first  three  powerfully, 
the  last,  however,  only  feebly.  The  animals  used  were 
invariably  dogs,  to  which  a  full  meal  of  flesh  had  been  given 
at  4  p.m.,  the  experiment  commencing  at  nine  the  following 
morning.  A  small  dose  of  curara  was  subcutaneously  injected 
to  prevent  muscular  movements.  Artificial  respiration  was 
maintained  ;  a  glass  canula  was  inserted  into  the  common 
bile-duct,  the  cystic  duct  was  clamped,  the  bile  secretion 
was  collected  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  its  quantity  recorded 
every  fifteen  minutes.  Each  experiment  lasted  a  whole  day, 
and  the  substance  employed  was  injected  into  the  duodenum. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  ipecacuanha  were 
that  sixty  grains,  mixed  with  a  little  bile,  and  inserted  into 
the  duodenum,  powerfully  stimulated  the  liver.  Even  three 
grains  had  an  effect  on  a  dog  weighing  lo  lb.  The  bile 
secreted  was  of  normal  composition  as  regards  the  biliary 
matter  proper.  No  purgative  effect  was  produced,  but 
there  was  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  small  in¬ 
testine.  The  composition  of  the  bile  did  not  afford  any 
evidence  of  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  having  taken 
place  from  the  glands  of  the  bile-ducts.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  this  substance  has  the  power  of  stimulating  the 
secreting  apparatus  of  the  liver.  The  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  colocynth  showed  that  this  substance  is  an 
hepatic  stimulant  of  considerable  power,  rendering  the  bile 
more  watery,  but,  nevertheless,  increasing  the  secretion  of 
biliary  matter.  It  is  also  a  powerful  stimulant  on  the 
intestinal  glands.  Lastly,  in  regard  to  jalap,  the  experiments 
showed  that  it  is  an  hepatic  stimulant  of  considerable  power. 
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It  renders  the  bile  more  watery,  but  at  the  same  time 
increases  the  secretion  of  biliary  matter.  Its  effect  on  the 
liver  is,  however,  far  less  notable  than  its  effects  on  the  in¬ 
testinal  glands.  Its  hydragogue  cathartic  effects  on  these 
were  fully  manifested.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  if  fairly 
followed  out,  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  prove  of  infinite 
service  in  the  progress  of  medicine.  Though  some  exception 
may  be  taken  to  their  being  performed  on  dogs,  and  special 
differences  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  organi¬ 
sation  of  these  animals,  the  results  agree  so  well  inter  se  that 
it  is  probable  such  differences  do  not  greatly  exceed  those 
that  may  be  met  with  in  individuals,  and  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  are,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  applicable  alike  to 
man  and  to  dogs. — Lancet . 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL,  HELD  MAY  29th,  1877. 

Present . — Colonel  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram;  Messrs.  Balls,  Batt, 
Broad,  Blake  way,  Collins,  Cuthbert,  Cartledge,  -Dray,  Fleming, 
Gowing,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Hunt,  Reynolds,  Taylor,  and  the 
Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Balls ,  Col.  Sir 
F.  Fitzwygram  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  from  Professor  Williams,  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  Cox,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mection  of  President. 

Mr.  Bray  said  that  once  more  he  had  the  honour  and  very 
great  pleasure  of  proposing  the  election  of  Col.  Sir  Frederick 
Fitzwygram  as  President  of  the  Council.  No  words  could  suffi¬ 
ciently  express  the  great  obligations  they  were  under  to  Sir 
Frederick  for  his  unceasing  care  and  unabated  energy  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  interests  and  advancement  of  the  veterinary  art.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  equal  to  Sir  Frederick  were  seldom  met  with.  Position, 
influence,  generosity  and  great  ability  had  all  been  combined  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  profession.  The  unceasing  attention  and 
the  valuable  time  Sir  Frederick  had  given  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  were  unprecedented.  As  a  proof  of  his  assiduity — if 
any  were  required — he  would  refer  to  Sir  Frederick’s  visit  to 
Leeds  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  and  his  journey  to  Scotland  to  attend  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  students.  He  therefore  indulged  in  the  hope 
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that  the  Council  would  retain  Sir  Frederick’s  estimable  services 
as  President. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  he  should  like  to  state  that  it  was  not 
his  wish,  even  if  the  Council  were  pleased  to  elect  him,  to  have 
accepted  the  office  of  President,  and  that  for  several  reasons. 
He  felt  that  in  some  respects  it  was  undesirable  that  the  same 
person  should  remain  in  office  three  years.  The  office  of  Pre¬ 
sident  was  an  object  of  honorable  desire  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  members  of  the  profession,  and  therefore  he  considered  it 
was  undesirable  and  almost  selfish  that  one  person  should  hold  it 
for  so  long  a  period.  Mr.  I)ray,  however,  had  spoken  of  him  in 
the  most  kindly  terms ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  general  wish  of 
the  Council  that  for  another  year  he  should  retain  the  office  of 
President,  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so.  He  had 
been  engaged  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  matters  of  very 
considerable  importance,  which  were  as  yet  scarcely  finished,  and 
he  felt  that  his  duty  towards  the  measures  he  had  undertaken  was 
not  quite  completed  until  he  saw  those  measures  fairly  estab¬ 
lished.  Of  course  he  could  not  pretend  to  anticipate  what  the 
result  of  the  election  might  be,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that,  should  it  be  a  general  wish  that  he  should  accept  the  office 
of  President  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

On  the  ballot  being  taken  it  was  found  that  the  President  was 
unanimously  re-elected. 

The  President  thanked  the  Council  for  the  honour  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  said  it  would  be  his  pride  and  his 
pleasure  to  do  the  best  he  could  in  the  high  office  to  which  he 
had  been  re-elected. 


Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  six  Vice- 
Presidents. 

Mr.  Moore  and  Professor  Duguid  were  nominated  by  Mr. 
Harpley. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cartledge. 
of  Norwich, 


Mr.  Withers, 

Mr.  J.  Woodger,  jun., 
Mr.  Jas.  Freeman  (Hull), 
Mr.  T.  P.  Gudgeon, 

Prof.  Walley, 

Mr.  Cartwright, 

Mr.  George  Morgan, 

Mr.  Martin  Naylor, 
Professor  McCall, 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


Mr.  Broad. 
Mr.  Gowing. 
Mr.  Dray. 

Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  Fleming. 
Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Reynolds. 
Mr.  Hunt. 

The  President. 


The  balloting  was  then  proceeded  with  and  the  following  was 
the  result : — 
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Votes. 

Mr.  Withers . 16 

Mr.  Woodger,  jun.  .  .  .  .10 

Mr.  Cartwright  .....  9 

Prof.  McCall  .....  9 

Prof.  Walley  .....  8 

Mr.  W.  Smith  .....  7 

Mr.  Jas.  Preeman  ....  7 

Mr.  Morgan  .....  5 

Mr.  Naylor  .....  5 

Mr.  Moore  ......  4 

Prof.  Duguid  .....  4 

Mr.  Gudgeon  .....  4 


Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Preeman  having  received  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  were  again  balloted  for,  when  Mr.  Smith  obtained  11, 
and  Mr.  Preeman  6  votes. 

The  President  then  declared  Messrs.  Withers,  Woodger,  Cart¬ 
wright,  McCall,  Walley,  and  Smith  duly  elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pray ,  Mr.  Withers  was  unanimously 
re-elected  Treasurer. 

The  President  moved,  and  Mr.  Cartledge  seconded,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Withers  for  his  services,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broad ,  Mr.  Coates  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  Secretary ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pray ,  he  was  re¬ 
elected  Eegistrar. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  first  special  meeting. 


SECOND  SPECIAL  MEETING. 

The  following  letters  were  received  : 

Letters  from  Mr.  Harpley,  Mr.  Blakeway,  Mr.  Cartledge,  and 
Mr.  P.  Taylor,  acknowledging  their  election  as  members  of  the 
Council. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Dunsmure  in  answer  to  a  communication 
sent  him  some  time  ago  with  regard  to  a  less  number  than  nine 
students  coming  up  for  examination. 

Pr.  Punsmure ,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  board  was  summoned, 
not  for  Glasgow,  but  to  examine  twenty-four  students  from  the 
three  Scotch  colleges. 

He  interpreted  the  late  resolution  of  Council  to  mean  that 
there  was  to  be  no  examination  unless  there  were  nine  students 
from  all  the  schools  collectively,  and  not  from  one  only,  and  that 
odd  students  were  to  go  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  and  vice 
versa ,  to  make  the  requisite  number. 

He  desired  to  know  whether  the  resolution  of  Council  was  to 
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be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  whether  an  examination  for  seven  or 
eight  was  to  be  refused. 

Letters  were  received  from  Sir  Samuel  Scott  &  Co.,  bankers, 
stating  that  they  had  now  registered  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Field,  junr.,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  would  now  be  made  by  their  brokers  Messrs. 
Johnson  &  Longden,  for  the  transfer  of  the  stock  of  £1390  17s. 
Id.  belonging  to  the  College  Fund,  and  £640  19s.  lid.  Consols 
of  the  Loyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  accordance 
with  instructions  received,  the  surviving  trustees,  Messrs.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Lowe,  and  Balls,  attended  at  the  Bank  of  England  on 
May  24th,  when  the  transfer  was  effected  in  both  sums  with  the 
additional  name  of  Mr.  James  Collins  as  the  newly  appointed 
trustee. 

Also  another  letter  from  Sir  S.  Scott  &  Co.,  May  25th,  in 
which  they  stated  that  they  had  completed  the  transfer  of  Con¬ 
sols  from  the  survivors  to  the  joint  account  with  the  new  trustee. 
They  enclosed  broker's  notes  and  stock  receipts,  and  stated  that 
the  commission  is  debited  to  the  account  of  the  Loyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Moore,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  was 
read,  offering  to  give  ten  guineas  if  200  other  members  would 
subscribe  five  guineas  each  towards  a  fund  to  be  raised  before 
February,  1878,  for  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
unqualified  persons  assuming  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
styling  themselves  M.L.C.V.S. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  and  to  say  that  the  matter  would  be  considered. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
from  Mr.  Furnival,  Kingston-on-Thames,  asking  his  authority  to 
insert  an  advertisement  in  two  local  papers,  to  the  effect  that  J.  C. 
Aspin,  styling  himself  in  the  local  directory  M.L.C.V.S.,  was  not 
a  member  of  the  College.  A  disclaimer  was  sent  by  the  Secretary 
for  his  insertion.  Mr.  Furnival  then  replied,  enclosing  address  of 
the  publisher  of  the  ‘  Kingston  Local  Directory/  suggesting  that  a 
sharp  reprimand  be  sent  for  inserting  Aspin’s  name  with  the 
M.L.C.V.S.,  and  that  he  wished  to  have  a  copy  of  the  disclaimer 
by  Thursday  next.  A  second  copy  of  the  disclaimer  was  then 
sent.  The  publisher  of  the  Surrey  Comet ,  Kingston* on-Thames, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  on  that  day  (Tuesday)  stating  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Furnival  a  disclaimer  for  insertion  ;  but  as  it 
was  a  serious  charge,  he  wished  to  know  if  he  had  the  Legistrar's 
authority  for  its  insertion. 

The  President  instructed  the  Secretary  to  reply  in  the  following 
terms  : — Sir, — The  letter  to  which  you  allude  was  written  by  me 
in  my  official  capacity  as  Legistrar  of  the  Loyal  College  of 
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Veterinary  Surgeons,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Aspin 
is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  It 
is  simply  the  statement  of  a  fact.” 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor,  stating  that  if  his  attendance  is 
required  at  the  July  examinations,  under  the  old  regulations,  on 
receiving  notice  he  would  attend ;  but  with  respect  to  the  new 
regulations  he  wished  to  have  his  name  withdrawn  for  re- 
election. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Birkett  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  Council, 
and  begging  to  decline  the  post  of  examiner  on  histology,  al¬ 
though  he  would  be  happy  to  continue  the  examination  as  here¬ 
tofore. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  examiner  on  physiology. 

Letter  from  Professor  Turner,  acknowledging  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Council  in  October,  1876. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Harpley,  tendering  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  previous  to  the  appointment 
of  the  new  board,  and  stating  he  was  ready  to  serve  again  on  the 
Examining  Board. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fleming,  tendering  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  but  willing  to  accept  office  if 
re-elected. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Oliphant  Hapur,  N.W.  Provinces, 
India,  enclosing  ten  guineas,  being  the  fee  for  his  election  as 
Primary  Fellow,  and  one  from  his  brother,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  diploma  sent  to  him  at  Charlton,  in  Kent. 

Also  letters  from  Professor  James  Law,  of  Cornell  University, 
U.S.,  and  Professor  M'Eachran,  Montreal,  acknowledging  receipt 
of  their  diplomas. 

Letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Poyser,  6th  Dragoon 
Guards,  York,  wishing  his  name  to  be  entered  for  the  degree  of 
Fellowship  at  the  first  examination ;  also  from  Mr.  Robert  Ward, 
of  Winchester,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Fellowship, 
wishing  to  know  the  amount  of  fee.  Mr.  William  Hunting  was 
also  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Fellowship  by  examination,  and 
he  wrote  saying  that,  having  been  a  teacher  at  a  recognised 
school,  he  was,  he  believed,  rendered  exempt  from  undergoing 
the  ordeal  of  an  examination  at  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Captain  Russell,  of  Granham, 
requesting  to  know  whether,  if  he  should  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Fellowship  degree,  he  would  be  required  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  “  Bye-law  50.” 

He  pointed  out  that  he  had  passed  the  requisite  examination 
for  his  commission  in  Her  Majesty’s  Army,  besides  other  ex¬ 
aminations. 


L. 


35 
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The  President  thought  that  passing  the  ordinary  army  ex¬ 
amination  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  that  Captain  Russell 
had  the  ordinary  general  amount  of  education. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  thought  it  was  certainly  going  back  to  school 
times  to  call  upon  a  man  who  had  been  a  certain  length  of  time 
a  practical  veterinary  surgeon  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
preceptor’s  examination.  He  was  of  opinion  this  would  militate 
against  members  of  the  profession  coming  forward  to  get  the 
honorary  degree  of  Eellow. 

The  President  said  that  the  only  object  of  the  Council  in 
having  the  preliminary  educational  examination  was  to  ascertain 
that  the  person  possessed  the  ordinary  education  of  an  English 
gentleman,  and  would  not  be  a  discredit  to  the  profession.  If 
Captain  Russell  had  passed  the  ordinary  examination  for  officers, 
he  thought  the  Council  would  do  unwisely  to  ask  him  to  undergo 
another  examination  at  the  College  of  Preceptors.  He  proposed 
that  an  answer  be  sent  to  Captain  Russell,  stating  that  he  could 
come  up  for  a  professional  examination. 

Mr.  Reynolds  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  over-riding 
Bye-law  50,  which  gave  one  alternative  only.  The  applicant 
must  be  a  graduate  in  arts  or  produce  a  certificate  of  liberal 
education,  after  an  examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  President  said  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  usual  three  months*  notice  to  alter  Bye-law  50,  and  instructed 
the  Secretary  to  write  to  Captain  Russell,  informing  him  that  he 
must  wait  until  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

The  President  brought  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  to  strike  out  the  words  “  writing  of  prescriptions  *’ 
from  the  1st  clause  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Examinations  of 
Students.**  His  reasons  for  so  moving  were  three.  In  the  first 
place,  it  had  been  misunderstood  in  several  'quarters.  Writing 
of  prescriptions  had  been  understood  to  imply  that  the  students 
had  some  knowledge  of  medicine.  The  only  object,  however, 
was  simply  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  education  to  the 
students  in  the  first  year  of  examination,  because  it  was  found, 
when  a  student  came  to  write  certificates  for  his  last  examination, 
sometimes  the  education  was  so  deficient  and  the  spelling  so 
bad  that  the  examiners  were  rather  inclined  to  reject  the  student, 
which  was  a  very  hard  case,  and,  therefore,  this  slight  trial  of  his 
education  was  made  on  his  first  examination.  It  had,  however, 
been  objected  to,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  worth  pressing.  His 
other  reason  for  it  was  that  it  was  proposed  at  the  first  exami¬ 
nation  the  examiners  should  sit  singly,  and  if  they  had  to  sit 
singly  he  did  mot  see  how  one  of  the  examiners  could  take 
charge  of  the  writing  of  prescriptions  if  he  had  to  stand  single- 
handed  in  other  subjects.  Thirdly,  he  thought  that  as  the  Council 
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proposed  to  ask  the  examiner  sitting  single  to  examine  twelve 
students  per  night  instead  of  nine,  it  would  be  unwise  to  ask 
him  also  to  supervise  the  writing  of  prescriptions.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  he  wished  the  words  to  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Harpley  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  thought  that  the  words  ought  not  to  be  struck 
out,  and  that  the  writing  of  prescriptions  ought  to  be  carried 
out  into  the  practical  examinations.  He  thought  it  added  to  the 
dignity  of  a  surgeon  to  be  able  in  a  scientific  manner  to  write 
out  a  prescription. 

The  President  said  they  could  be  added  to  Clause  8. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  moved  that  the  words  “  and  prescriptions  ” 
should  be  inserted  in  Clause  8,  after  the  words  “in  the  writing 
of  certificates.** 

Mr.  Reynolds  seconded  the  motion. 

The  two  motions  were  then  put  separately,  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  equalisation  of  income  and  ex¬ 
penditure  : 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  Equalisation 

of  Income  and  Expenditure . 

The  Committee  having  assembled  according  to  notice,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  first  place  to  investigate  the  ordinary  Income 
and  Expenditure.  In  the  past  year  many  unusual  expenses 
occurred,  and  the  Income  was  also  increased  by  unusual  receipts . 

Deducting,  however,  these  extraordinary  expenses  and  receipts, 
the  ordinary  income  of  the  year  appears  to  have  been — 


Erom  Examination  fees  .  £1,134  0 

0 

Dividends  .  .  .  19  0 

0 

£1,153 

0 

The  ordinary  expenditure  appears  to  have  been — 

Examiners*  fees  .... 

£796 

0 

0 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes 

137 

0 

0 

Salary  to  Secretary 

150 

0 

0 

Advertising  and  printing  . 

55 

0 

0 

Stationery  and  postages  . 

28 

0 

0 

Reporters  ..... 

22 

0 

0 

Coals,  gas,  and  wood 

20 

0 

0 

House  expenses  and  messenger 

40 

0 

0 

£1,248  0  0 
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Exclusive  of  the  expense  of  examination,  the  usual  annual 
expenditure  of  the  College  appears  to  be  about  £452.  The 
average  annual  income,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Exa¬ 
mination,  appears  to  be  about  £357,  showing  an  annual  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  of  £95, 

The  Committee  believe  that  there  are  no  means  by  which  the 
income  could  be  judiciously  increased. 

The  only  income  of  the  College  is  that  derived  from  fees  for 
Examination  of  students. 

The  Committee  think  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fees,  especially  after  the  tax  lately  laid  on  the  rejected 
students. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
expenses  can  be  reduced. 

The  Committee  think  the  practice  of  advertising  the  Exami¬ 
nations  in  the  public  newspapers  unnecessary,  and  recommend 
that  it  be  discontinued.  This  will  effect  a  saving  of  about  £12 
per  year. 

The  Committee  think  a  reduction  might  be  made  of  £20  per 
annum  for  wages. 

The  Committee  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Examinations  be  reduced. 

This  might  be  effected — Eirst,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
Examinations  in  the  year.  Second,  by  examining  a  greater 
number  of  students  at  each  sitting. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  no  more  than  two  Examina¬ 
tions  be  held  in  the  year. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  number  examined  at  each 
sitting  be  increased  from  nine  to  twelve. 

The  Committee  also  recommend  that  in  case  of  broken  numbers 
of  students  (i.  e.  less  than  twelve)  the  Examiners  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  examine  any  number  not  exceeding  four  on  receiving  a 
proportionate  increase  on  the  fee  for  the  evening. 

The  Committee  suggest  that  the  time  given  for  the  examination 
of  each  student  should  be  reduced  from  twenty  minutes  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  Committee  append  a  statement  of  the  cost  and  receipts  of 
Examination  on  the  supposition  of  examining  nine  students  per 
night,  and  a  statement  of  the  examination  of  twelve  students. 
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Receipt  of  Fees. 

Disbursements . 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

$. 

d- 

Nine  students*  fees  at 

For  the  First  and  Second 

£3  3s.  . 

28 

7 

0 

Examinations,  six  ex- 

Three  examinations  . 

3 

amination  fees  at 

£3  3s 

18 

18 

0 

85 

1 

0 

For  the  Third  or  Pass 

Nine  registration  fees 

Examination,  five  exa- 

at  £1  Is.  . 

9 

9 

0 

mination  fees  at  £3  3s. 

15 

15 

0 

Four  Practical  Examina- 

94  10 

0 

tion  fees  at  £2  2s. 

8 

8 

0 

Expenses 

55 

3 

0 

Incidental  expenses. 

horses,  &c. 

2 

2 

0 

V 

Examiners’  travelling 

expenses,  &c.  . 

10 

0 

0 

39 

7 

0 

55 

3 

0 

The  result  of  eighty-one  students  examined,  £354  3s. 


£  s.  d. 

Twelve  students*  fees 


at  £3  3s. 

37  16 

0 

Three  examinations  . 

3 

113 

8 

0 

Twelve  registration  fees 

at  £1  Is. . 

12 

12 

0 

126 

0 

0 

Expenses 

55 

3 

0 

70  17  0 


Disbursements — exami¬ 
nation  fees,  incidental 
and  travelling  ex¬ 
penses,  as  above  .  55  3  0 


55  3  0 


The  result  of  eighty-one  students  examined,  £478  4s.  9d. 

The  result  shows  that  with  nine  students  examined  per  night 
the  net  income  of  the  College,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
Examination,  would  be  about  £350,  which  is  much  less  than 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure. 

On  the  supposition  of  examining  twelve  students  per  night, 
the  net  income  would  be  about  £478  if  the  quota  of  twelve 
were  complete  each  night.  But  if  the  numbers  are  less  on  any 
night,  the  profit  would  be  less.  Allowing  for  this  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  take  the  estimate  average  income  at  more  than  £450. 
This  would  be  sufficient  for  the  reduced  scale  of  expenses  (which 
are  about  £420  per  annum) ;  this,  however,  does  not  include 
extra  or  unusual  expenses,  which  are  only  too  apt  to  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  income  will  be  obtained  from  the  fees 
on  admission  of  Eellows. 

The  above  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  Examinations  is 
grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the  Council  adhere  to  the 
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scheme  of  Examiners  sitting  single  at  the  1st  and  2nd  Exami¬ 
nations. 

Finally,  the  Committee  recommend  (if  the  income  under  the 
plan  suggested  should  prove  to  be  insufficient)  that  the  fee  paid 
by  the  students  on  the  3rd  Examination,  where  two  Examiners 
are  employed  at  each  table,  should  be  increased  from  3  guineas 
to  4  guineas.  E.  W.  Eitzwygram,  Chairman . 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fleming ,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  report  be  received. 

Mr.  Taylor  proposed  that  the  report  be  printed,  in  order  to 
give  the  Council  time  to  consider  it.  He  had  a  great  objection 
to  one  examiner  being  at  the  table,  and  thought  there  ought  in 
justice  to  the  pupil  to  be  two. 

Mr.  Hartley  explained  to  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  only  reason 
why  one  examiner  was  proposed  was  because  there  were  no 
funds  to  pay  two.  It  was  quite  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Council  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  income  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses.  There  were  many  things 
in  the  scheme  which  the  Committee  would  not  have  brought 
forward  to  the  Council  if  they  could  see  any  other  way  out  of 
the  financial  difficulty.  The  only  objection  to  printing  the 
report  would  be  the  expense. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  cause  of  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  had  arisen  mainly,  not  from  any  ex¬ 
travagance  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  same  fee  was  charged  as  was  charged  five  years  ago,  and  the 
students  were  being  examined  twice  for  the  same  sum  ;  and  now 
it  was  proposed  to  examine  them  three  times  for  the  same  sum, 
and  these  three  examinations  would  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
one  single  examination.  If  there  were  to  be  three  examinations 
some  contrivance  must  be  resorted  to  to  cheapen  them,  either  by 
having  a  single  examiner,  or  by  getting  the  examiners  to  examine 
a  larger  number  in  the  evening,  or  by  having  a  single  examiner 
and  a  larger  number  examined.  Even  if  this  were  done  the 
margin  between  the  income  and  the  expenditure  would  not  be 
very  large.  The  usual  annual  expenditure  of  the  College,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  examinations,  was  £452,  and  if  this  scheme  were  adopted 
there  would  not  be  a  larger  amount  than  <£478,  so  that  even  if 
there  was  a  single  examiner  and  an  extra  number  examined 
there  would  not  be  any  surplus  income.  He  quite  agreed  that 
it  was  more  desirable  to  have  two  examiners  sitting  together  than 
to  have  one ;  but  that  was  not  the  question.  They  must  either 
stand  to  their  single  examiner  or  they  must  retrograde  and  have 
one  examination  instead  of  three,  or  some  other  plan.  At  the 
final  examination,  which  was  the  principal  one,  there  would  be 
two  examiners  sitting  at  each  table,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the 
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new  term,  Indifferent,  a  single  examiner  would  have  the  power  to 
put  “  I  ”  against  the  student  instead  of  “  B,”  and  the  “  I  ”  simply 
put  by  one  examiner  would  not  reject  the  student.  The  terms  had 
hitherto  been  “  Good,”  “  Sufficient,”  and  “  Bad,”  but  perhaps 
now  the  middle  term,  “  Indifferent,”  would  be  sufficient  for  a  single 
examiner  to  use. 

Mr.  Fleming  said,  as  the  examinations  had  been  divided  into 
three  portions,  if  there  were  two  examiners  at  each  table  the 
Council  could  never  afford  to  pay  them.  It  was  entirely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  finance,  and  he  had  not  the  faintest  doubt  also  that  the 
examiners  would  find  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  responsi¬ 
bility  resting  on  their  shoulders,  and  that  the  duty  of  examining 
such  a  large  number  of  students  without  any  pause  would  be  a 
very  hard  one. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Greaves,  the  President  said  that  at  present 
the  board  would  not  be  called  unless  there  were  nine  students, 
and  under  the  new  regulation  the  board  would  not  be  called 
unless  there  were  twelve  students.  Supposing  there  happened  to 
be  fourteen  students,  it  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to 
examine  the  two  extra  students  over  and  above  the  original 
twelve  for  which  the  board  was  called.  It  had  hitherto  been  the 
custom  to  pay  the  examiners  for  the  extra  number  of  two  as  a 
full  number  of  nine  or  twelve,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  for  that 
reason  a  clause  had  been  put  in,  so  that  only  the  proportionate 
amount  of  fees  for  the  extra  number  for  the  evening  would  be 
paid.  He  moved  that  the  report  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to 
each  member  of  Council. 

Mr.  P.  Taylo?  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Prof.  Brown  had  presented  to  the 
Library  the  4 Annual  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council/ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gowing,  the 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  awarded  to  Prof.  Brown  for  his  pre¬ 
sentation. 

The  Secretary  asked  for  the  sanction  of  the  Council  to  destroy 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  taken  at  the  examinations 
from  1844  to  within  five  years  of  the  present  date,  as  they  occu¬ 
pied  a  considerable  quantity  of  room. 

The  President  said  he  had  looked  over  the  papers  and  thought 
they  were  quite  useless,  and  if  the  examiners  were  to  sit  singly 
they  could  not  be  used.  He  would,  therefore,  move  at  the  next 
meeting  that  they  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  inutility  of  the 
papers.  He  had  a  mode  of  keeping  memorandums  which  suffi¬ 
ciently  served  his  purpose  in  finding  out  what  the  result  of  the 
examinations  was. 
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Mr.  Fleming  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would 
draw  attention  to  the  general  education  of  the  students  and 
make  a  motion  thereon.  His  object  was  to  get  some  uniformity 
in  the  education  of  students. 


SPECIAL  MEETING,  HELD  JUNE  18th,  1877. 

Present — Col.  Sir  E.  Pitzwygram,  President,  in  the  chair ; 
Professors  Brown,  McCall,  Pritchard,  and  Simonds;  Messrs. 
Batt,  Blakeway,  Cartledge,  Cartwright,  Cuthbert,  Dray,  Pleming, 
Gowing,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Hunt,  Moon,  W.  Smith,  P.  Taylor, 
Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  received  from  Professor  Williams,  Professor 
Walley,  Mr.  Jas.  Collins  (dated  from  Manchester),  Mr.  Balls, 
Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Reynolds ;  also  from  Mr.  Talbott  (who  was 
subpoenaed  on  the  jury  at  Westminster),  regretting  their  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Professor  McCall,  Professor 
Walley,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  Mr.  William  Smith  (Norwich), 
and  Mr.  Withers,  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  of  their  elec¬ 
tion  as  Vice-presidents. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Withers  returning  thanks  for  his  re-election 
as  Vice-president  and  Treasurer,  and  also  for  the  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  passed  by  the  Council  for  his  services  as 
Treasurer. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Philipson,  Market  Square,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  who  stated  that  on  inquiry  he  found  that  only  the 
letters  V.S.  were  written  against  Mr.  AsphTs  name,  and  that  it 
was  a  mistake  made  by  the  young  man  who  was  collecting  the 
names.  He  stated  that  he  regretted  the  error,  and  that  he  would 
have  it  rectified  in  the  next  issue  of  the  local  directory. 

Flection  for  Examiners. 

On  the  election  of  the  examiners  for  the  first  examination  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 

Professor  Simonds  asked  whether  the  Council  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  necessity  of  two  courts  of  examiners  sitting  up 
to  the  end  of  next  year,  because  provision  must  be  made  by  the 
newly-elected  Court  for  the  examination  of  a  considerable  number 
of  students  under  what  might  be  called  the  old  system.  The  new 
students  who  came  in  in  October  last,  not  only  in  the  London 
but  in  the  Edinburgh  schools,  were  of  course  subject  to  the  new 
regulations.  He  presumed  they  would  have  to  be  examined  by 
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the  new  Court  of  Examiners,  and  they  would  have  three  ordeals 
of  that  description  to  go  through,  while  the  others  had  only  two 
ordeals  to  undergo,  and  that  without  any  alterations  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  students  had  hitherto  been  examined.  He 
simply  wished  to  know  whether  the  Council  understood  that  matter. 

The  President  said  he  imagined  the  Council  fully  appreciated 

the  fact  that  there  were  two  distinct  sets  of  examinations  up  to 

the  time  agreed  upon — namely,  Christmas,  1878  ;  and  out  of 

this  new  Board  of  Examiners  would  be  appointed  a  Board  who 

should  sit  under  the  old  svstem. 

•/ 

Professor  Simonds  asked  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more 
in  accordance  with  custom  and  compliment  to  the  old  Board  of 
examiners  to  have  retained  their  services  rather  than  to  have 
elected  an  entirely  new  Court. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  new  Court  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
examinations  on  the  old  system. 

The  President  said  that  as  the  old  Court  had  been  called  upon 
to  resign,  they  had  no  present  existence. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with. 

In  the  course  of  the  election  for  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  the  new  members  of  the  Council 
did  not  seem  to  him  thoroughly  to  apprehend  this  scheme.  They 
ought  to  be  informed  that  under  the  old  system  there  were  two 
examiners  at  the  chemical  table,  and  also  two  examiners  at  each 
of  the  other  tables;  but,  according  to  the  new  scheme,  there  was  to 
be  one  examiner  and  one  table ;  and  there  was  to  be  one  examiner 
upon  Chemistry,  one  upon  Materia  Medica,  and  one  upon  Botany, 
and  so  on.  He  held  that  this  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  some  time  since  to  give  notice  that  he 
should,  as  early  as  possible,  move  that  there  should  be  two  tables 
for  the  first  examination,  and  that  there  should  be  two  exa¬ 
miners  at  each  table.  By  the  proposed  system,  a  responsi¬ 
bility  was  thrown  upon  one  examiner  which  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  thrown.  There  would  also  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  and  there  would  be  no  record  whatever  of  the 
subjects  that  the  student  would  be  examined  on. 

Mr.  Hartley  rose  to  order.  The  subject  before  the  meeting 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and  not  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  scheme. 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  the  new  members  of  the  Council 
were  being  led  blindfolded,  as  they  did  not  understand  the  scheme. 
It  was  right  that  they  should  know  what  they  were  voting  for. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  profession  and  of  the  students  was 
made  to  bend  down  simply  on  account  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  College ;  and  he  contended  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
it,  because  the  Royal  College  could  be  supported  as  it  ought  to 
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be  supported,  and  it  would  have  sufficient  income  if  a  proper 
scheme  were  carried  out,  which  would  give  satisfaction  not  only 
to  the  London  school,  but  also  to  the  other  schools.  So  far  as 
he  was  aware,  the  other  schools  were  just  as  strongly  opposed  to 
the  new  scheme  as  the  London  schools.  By  electing  Dr.  Yoelcker 
the  Council  would  be  shelving  Dr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Gowing  said  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  letter,  entirely  declined 
to  further  officiate  as  an  examiner. 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  was  simply  because  he  objected  to 
one  examiner.  The  matter  had  been  discussed  in  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  and  they  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Gowing  said  that  the  only  means  of  lessening  the  expen¬ 
diture  was  by  having  one  examiner. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  that,  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Gowing  wished  that  Professor  Simonds  had  been  on  the 
Committee,  in  order  that  he  might  better  have  regulated  the 
finance,  and  have  put  the  Council  in  the  position  of  having  two 
examiners  on  the  table,  because  he  agreed  with  Professor  Simonds 
that  two  would  have  been  better  than  one. 

Professor  Simonds  wished  he  had  been  on  the  Committee ;  not 
only  that,  but  he  wished  that  all  the  teachers,  not  only  of  the 
London  school,  but  also  of  the  Scotch  schools,  had  been  on  the 
Committee.  If  a  joint  committee  of  examiners  and  teachers 
and  members  of  the  Council  had  been  formed,  things  would  have 
been  properly  arranged.  But  the  Committee  had  legislated  for 
the  examination  of  students  without  knowing  the  feeling  of  the 
examiners,  and  without  in  any  way  taking  the  experience  of  men 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  examining.  He  knew  the  examiners 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  scheme.  Dr.  Yoelcker  and  Dr. 
Taylor  said  they  were  opposed  to  it,  although  they  would  give  it 
a  trial. 

Mr.  Withers  asked  how  the  Council  were  to  get  out  of  their 
financial  difficulty. 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  he  had  put  forward  a  scheme 
which,  he  contended,  would  work  satisfactorily,  notice  of  which 
had  been  given  three  months  ago.  He  had  proposed  certain 
changes  with  regard  to  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  applicable 
to  students,  and  those  regulations  would  allow  twelve  students  to 
be  examined  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  the  President  took  a 
strong  objection  to  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  because  seven  and 
a  half  minutes — dividing  the  time  between  the  two  examiners — 
was  insufficient  to  get  a  student’s  knowledge  of  a  subject,  instead 
of  ten  minutes.  He  had  thought  the  matter  over,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  twenty  minutes  at  each  table.  The  whole  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  got  over  in  this  way. 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  P.  Taylor, 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  the  examiners  objected  to  one 
examiner  at  each  table,  because  it  would  be  over- work  to  the 
examiner.  Who  could  do  justice  to  any  subject  by  taking  twelve 
men  and  examining  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  ? 

The  President  said  that  this  scheme  had  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  finally  adjusted 
in  August,  1876,  so  that  he  hardly  thought  the  Council  had  been 
led  blindfold. 

Professor  Simonds  said  there  were  new  members  of  Council 
since  then. 

The  President  said  that  the  new  members  had  no  doubt  read 
the  report  of  the  Council,  and  he  would  do  them  very  great  injustice 
if  he  supposed  they  had  come  to  the  Council  uninformed.  How¬ 
ever,  he  would  not  stop  the  discussion.  He  would  only  point 
out  that  the  Council  were  now  electing  examiners  under  a  scheme 
which  it  had  agreed  upon  some  considerable  time  ago.  After 
the  Board  of  Examiners  was  elected,  it  was  quite  open  to  Professor 
Simonds  to  make  any  motion  and  rearrange  the  tables.  As  to 
the  injustice  to  the  old  examiners,  no  doubt  a  notice  was  sent  out 
some  time  ago  requesting  them  to  resign,  because  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  new  Board,  and  that  there 
would  not  be  so  many  examiners  required  under  the  new  system 
as  under  the  old  scheme ;  it  was  therefore  thought  better  that 
an  entirely  new  Board  should  be  elected.  Dr.  Taylor  had 
resigned  because  he  did  not  approve  of  the  extra  work  at  the 
same  pay.  He  was  afraid  that  that  was  a  necessity  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  the  scheme  was  not  one  that  had  been 
agreed  to  suddenly ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  various  discussions 
at  the  Council  for  several  months,  and  he  gave  it  his  entire 
approval. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with. 

On  the  election  of  examiners  for  the  Second  Examination, 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  would  move  that,  in  place  of 
having  three  examiners  and  three  tables  respectively  for  anatomy, 
histology,  and  physiology,  there  should  be  two  tables  and  four 
examiners,  and  that  histology  and  physiology  should  be  examined 
for  at  the  same  table.  It  was  more  than  one  examiner  could  do 
to  examine  students  throughout  the  whole  night  upon  the 
anatomy  of  domesticated  animals.  Two  examiners  would  be 
required  for  the  anatomical  examination  and  two  for  physiology 
and  histology.  It  was  well  known  that  histology  was  an  essential 
part  of  physiology,  and  he  could  not  see  how  the  two  were  to 
be  separated. 

The  President  said  he  could  see  no  objection  to  the  scheme. 
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It  was  quite  a  financial  question,  and  if  the  Council  could  see 
their  way  to  afford  the  expense  of  a  fourth  examiner,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  because  anatomy  was  a  large 

some  discusssion,  in  which  Mr.  Gowing,  Mr.  P.  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  took  part.  Professor  Brown  seconded  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simond’s  amendments. 

Mr.  Harpley  suggested,  as  a  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty, 
that  two  examiners  should  be  appointed  for  the  anatomy  of 
the  horse  and  other  domesticated  animals,  and  one  examiner 
should  be  appointed  for  physiology  and  histology.  He  had  had 
a  conversation  with  Professor  Turner,  in  London,  who  said  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  for  one  examiner  to  take  the  subjects  of 
physiology  and  histology,  and  that  he  was  willing  himself  to  do 
so.  Thus  the  number  of  examiners  would  not  be  increased. 

Professor  Brown  thought  that  Mr.  Harpley’s  proposition  was 
a  great  improvement  on  the  original  scheme.  So  far  as  his  own 
observation  went,  physiology  and  histology  might  be  taken 
together ;  and  if  the  amendment  took  that  shape,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  vote  for  it. 

Professor  Simonds’s  amendment,  as  altered  by  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Harpley,  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with. 

On  the  election  of  examiners  for  the  Third  and  Pinal  Exami¬ 
nation, 

Professor  Simonds  thought  there  was  almost  an  absolute 
necessity  for  taking  a  portion  of  toxicology  over  to  the  third 
examination,  with  a  view  of  making  the  students  as  practical  as 
possible  in  the  dispensing  of  medicines.  It  was  better  that 
students  should  be  able  to  compound  balls  and  draughts  pro¬ 
perly,  and  to  write  prescriptions ;  and  that  being  a  practical 
matter,  he  thought  that  toxicology  ought  to  go  into  the  third 
examination.  This  would  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  it 
would  not  increase  any  expense  the  College  might  be  put  to. 
He  meant  that  part  of  toxicology  which  belonged  to  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  poisons  during  the  life  of  the  animal  and  on  post-mortem 
— not  simply  the  chemical  part,  but  also  the  recognition  of 
symptoms.  Of  course,  if  toxicology  were  added,  one  table  and 
two  examiners  would  be  required,  instead  of  one  table  and  one 
examiner,  because  there  were  three  subjects  to  be  examined  into. 
He  also  proposed  that  after  the  words  “  writing  of  prescriptions 
and  certificates,”  the  words  should  be  added,  “  and  dispensing 
medicines.” 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the 
words  “  and  Pathological  Toxicology  ”  should  be  added  after  the 
word  “  Pathology,”  in  clause  8  of  the  Educational  Committee’s 


subject. 

After 
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report ;  and  that  the  words  “  and  in  dispensing  medicines  ” 
should  be  added  after  the  word  “  prescriptions.” 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with. 

The  following  are  the  examiners  elected  for  the  tables  at  the 
different  examinations : — 

Eirst  Examination. 

ENGLAND.  SCOTLAND. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Dr.  A.  Yoelcker.  Dr.  Alexr.  Crum-Brown. 

(Twelve  students  examined.) 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Professor  Duguid.  Dr.  Jas.  Dunsmure. 

Botany. 

Professor  Bentley.  Dr.  Alexr.  Dickson. 

Second  Examination. 

Physiology  and  Histology. 

Dr.  J.  Burdon  Sanderson.  Professor  Turner. 

(Nine  students  examined.) 

Anatomy. 

Mr.  Geo.  Eleming.  Mr.  Geo.  Eleming. 


Mr.  ¥m.  Bobertson. 


Mr.  Wm.  Robertson. 


Third  or  Einal  Examination. 

Morbid  Anatomy ,  Pathology ,  and  Pathological  Toxicology. 

Mr.  Geo.  Eleming.  Mr.  Geo.  Eleming. 

(Twelve  students  examined.) 

Diseases  of  the  Horse }  Veterinary  Medicine ,  Surgery ,  and 

Therapeutics. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Harpley.  Mr.  B.  Cartledge. 

Mr.  Wm.  Eobertson.  Mr.  J.  Harpley. 

Practical. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Harpley.  Mr.  B.  Cartledge. 

Mr.  Wm.  Eobertson.  Mr.  J.  Harpley. 

Diseases  of  the  other  Domesticated  Animals ,  Veterinary 
Medicine ,  Surgery ,  and  Therapeutics. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Mayer.  Mr.  Alex.  Eobinson. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hunt.  Mr.  E.  L.  Hunt. 

Practical. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Mayer.  Mr.  Alex.  Eobinson. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Hunt.  Mr.  E.  L.  Hunt. 
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Election  of  Board  of  Examiners  for  New  Fellows. 

A  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the  Board  of  Examiners 
should  consist  entirely  of  veterinary  surgeons,  or  whether  they 
should  be  elected  from  outside  the  profession. 

Mr.  Fleming  thought  that  the  profession  should  retain  as  far 
as  possible  the  power  of  examining  in  their  own  hands.  He 
would,  therefore,  move  that  they  should  not  go  outside  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  appoint  the  examiners. 

Professor  Simonds  agreed  in  substance  with  what  Mr.  Fleming 
had  said,  but  he  could  not  see  how  examiners  could  be  found  in 
t  he  profession  to  examine  on  so  many  varied  subjects  as  Phy¬ 
siology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Pathology,  Therapeutics, 
Surgery  Sanitary  Science,  Dietetics  and  Epizootology. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  of  opinion  that  the  professors  should  be  the 
examiners. 

Mr.  Fleming  thought  that  the  examiners  should  also  be  Eel- 
lows,  because  they  would  have  a  larger  interest  in  retaining  the 
integrity  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  degree  being  founded. 

The  President  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  Charter  to  prevent 
the  professors  being  the  examiners.  The  only  provision  was  that 
no  professor  of  the  same  college  to  which  the  students  belonged 
should  be  the  examiner.  There  was  now  nothing  at  all  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  electing  of  a  professor,  even  although  he  might 
belong  to  the  same  college  as  that  to  which  the  student  had 
belonged  in  former  days ;  because  the  clause  in  the  Charter  only 
referred  to  the  diploma,  and  not  to  the  new  and  higher  degree. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  asked  if  it  would  not  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy  between  the  professors  ?  If  a  veterinary 
surgeon  from  Edinburgh  were  examined  by  the  London  profes¬ 
sors,  or  vice  versa ,  it  would  produce  a  certain  amount  of  feeling 
if  he  were  rejected. 

Mr.  Car  Hedge  thought  the  most  practical  men  were  Fellows, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  justice  to  ask  the  professors  to  be 
examiners  of  practical  men. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  there  was  no  law  against  it,  and  the  Council 
had  a  right  to  exercise  their  privilege  if  they  chose. 

The  President  said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Professor  Pritchard  was  doubtful  whether  there  was  any 
member  of  the  medical  profession  who  would  undertake  to 
examine  on  such  wide  subjects. 

Mr.  Fleming  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  there  would  be  found  men  who  could  examine  on 
any  one  of  those  subjects — at  least,  to  the  extent  which  the  pro- 
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fession  would  think  necessary  for  the  examination  for  the  degree. 
It  seemed  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  was  written,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
examiners.  He  would  move  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  be 
selected  from  the  members  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried, 
Professor  Simonds  dissenting. 

The  following  candidates  were  then  nominated : 


Mr.  Fleming,  proposed  by  Mr.  Withers,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Harpley  „  Mr.  Taylor  ,,  Mr.  Hunt. 


Prof.  Brown  „ 
Prof.  Williams  „ 
Mr.  Collins  „ 

Prof.  McCall  „ 

Mr.  Robertson, 
of  Kelso  „ 

Prof.  Pritchard  „ 
Prof.  Simonds  „ 
Prof.  Walley  „ 


Mr.  Batt 
The  President 
The  President 
Mr.  Harpley 

Mr.  Greaves 
Mr.  Harpley 
Mr.  Hunt 
Prof.  Simonds 


Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
Mr.  Fleming. 

Prof.  M‘Call. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dray. 

Mr.  Dray. 


Previous  to  the  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  Taylor  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Fleming  seconded,  “That  the  Examiners  for  Fellowships 
should  be  Fellows/’ 

The  President  moved  the  previous  question,  In  a  few  years’ 
time,  he  said,  when  there  would  be  a  large  number  of  Fellows, 
there  might  be  a  good  reason  for  selecting  the  examiners  from 
amongst  the  Fellows,  but  he  thought  it  was  too  early  to  do  so 
now.  He  thought  they  should  get  the  best  examiners  they 
possibly  could,  and  that  at  present  they  would  act  injudiciously 
in  drawing  a  hard-and  fast  line. 

The  President’ s  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9  to  4. 

The  President  moved  that  there  should  be  four  Examiners. 
Mr.  Pray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President 3  seconded  by  Mr.  Fleming , 
it  was  also  agreed  that  the  Board  should  be  elected  for  one 
year. 

The  ballot  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  following  was  the 
result : 


Mr.  Fleming  . 

Votes. 

.  11 

Professor  M'Call 

Votes. 

.  5 

„  Harpley  . 

.  7 

a 

Brown 

.  4 

Professor  Williams  . 

.  6 

)> 

Simonds  . 

.  3 

Mr.  Collins 

.  6 

3) 

Pritchard  . 

.  2 

„  Robertson 

.  6 

)} 

Walley 

.  2 

Professor  Williams, 

Mr.  Collins,  and 

Mr.  Robertson, 

having 

an  equal  number  of  votes,  were  again  balloted  for,  and  in  the 
result  it  was  found  that  Professor  Williams  had  11,  Mr. 
Robertson  7,  and  Mr.  Collins  5  votes. 
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The  President  then  declared  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Harpley,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams,  and  Mr.  Robertson  duly  elected. 

The  President  said  a  question  arose,  the  New  Board  of 
Examiners  having  been  duly  elected,  how  the  arrangements  were 
to  be  carried  out  next  July  and  next  Christmas  under  the  old 
and  new  systems  of  examination,  because  the  old  system  of 
examination  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  new.  He  proposed 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  adjust  the  new  examina¬ 
tions,  and  to  carry  out  the  old  examination. 

Professor  Simonds  thought  the  simpler  plan  would  be  to 
request  the  old  examiners  to  act,  because  it  would  be  invidious 
to  put  them  on  one  side.  There  were  no  less  than  ninety-six 
names  down  for  examination  in  July.  No  doubt  some  of  these 
would  be  disqualified  from  insufficient  attendance,  and  others 
would  be  rejected  at  the  preliminary  examination  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  ;  but  in  Class  B  there  were  twenty-eight  to  be  examined 
for  the  diploma  of  the  College,  and  in  Class  A  twenty-seven,  so 
that  there  were  fifty-five  names  down  for  examination.  Those 
were  under  the  old  system  in  the  school.  What  might  be  the 
condition  with  regard  to  Scotland  he  could  not  say,  but  there 
was  a  relative  proportion  of  students  to  be  examined  under  the 
old  system,  both  in  Glasgow  and  in  the  two  Edinburgh  schools. 
He  thought  the  best,  simplest,  and  most  dignified  way  of  solving 
the  problem  would  be  to  request  that  the  Examiners  should  con¬ 
tinue  their  services  until  the  old  system  ceased,  which  would  be 
in  July  twelve  months.  From  the  four  schools  he  supposed 
there  would  be  about  sixty  students  to  be  examined  by  the  new 
Examiners  for  the  first  examination.  He  would  leave  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  He  moved,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  “  That  the  old  Court  of  Examiners  be  requested  to  officiate 
until  such  time  as  the  old  system  expired/5 

On  being  put  to  the  vote  the  amendment  was  lost,  and  the 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  was  declared 
carried. 

A  Committee  was  then  appointed,  consistiug  of  Professor 
Simonds,  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Harpley,  Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Dray. 

Adjourned  till  next  day  at  5  o’clock. 


ADJOURNED  SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL, 

HELD  JUNE  19th,  1877. 

Present. — Col.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  President,  in  the  chair; 
Professors  Brown  and  Simonds,  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Dray,  Greaves, 
Harpley,  Taylor,  Woodger,  and  the  Secretary. 
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The  Secretary  read  over  the  list  of  examiners  who  had  been 
appointed  on  the  previous  day. 

The  President  moved  that  in  regard  to  the  Second  Examina¬ 
tion  the  examiners  be  allowed  twenty  minutes.  There  would,  he 
said,  only  be  three  examiners, — the  same  number  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  scheme, — and  there  would  be  two  tables  instead  of  three. 
The  time  would  not  be  exceeded,  and  the  expense  would  be  the 
same.  There  would  be  nine  students  examined  instead  of  twelve, 
which  would  add  slightly  to  the  expense.  He  did  not  think, 
considering  the  subjects,  twenty  minutes  would  be  too  much. 

Mr.  Bray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  examinations  for  the  Eellowships  were  arranged  to  take 
place  in  London  after  the  usual  examinations. 

On  the  motion  of  the  P resident,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor ,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  to  each  examiner 
be  four  guineas. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  form  of  papers  for  the  new  ex¬ 
aminations  in  July,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Secretary  said  that  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Lupton  had  not 
yet  transmitted  their  Eellowship  fees,  although  they  had  been 
written  to  in  April  last ;  neither  had  Mr.  Collins  in  India,  who 
said  he  would  instruct  his  agents  to  transmit  his  fee. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Lupton  for  immediate  payment. 

It  was  decided  that  the  charge  for  the  New  Register  be  Is.  6d., 
together  with  the  postage. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  income  and  expenditure  was 
submitted.* 

After  the  report  was  read, 

Professor  Simonds  took  exception  to  one  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee — that  there  should  be  only  two  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  year.  The  July  examination  could  not  be  abolished, 
because  the  students  entered  in  October,  and  they  had  to  attend 
three  terms  before  they  were  eligible  for  their  examination. 
There  were  two  winter  terms  and  one  summer  term,  which 
brought  the  first  examination  in  July.  Then  the  second  examina¬ 
tion  was  in  April,  leaving  two  terms  for  the  students  to  acquire 
anatomy  and  physiology,  which  could  only  be  properly  taught 

*  Our  readers  will  find  the  report  alluded  to  in  extenso  at  page  485 
in  our  present  number,  where  we  give  the  report  of  the  Council  Meeting 
held  May  29th.  We  have  been  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  in  having 
to  rearrange  the  matter  of  our  present  number  in  consequence  of  some 
unaccountable  delay  having  occurred,  by  which  the  report  ot  the  meetings 
held  June  18th  and  19th  did  not  reach  us  until  the  eve  of  going  to  press. 
We  trust  this  will  not  again  occur. 

L. 
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during  the  winter  months.  Then,  again,  there  were  three  terms 
before  a  student  was  eligible  for  his  final  examination,  which 
would  be  in  the  following  April,  taking  the  summer  and  the 
two  succeeding  winters.  Therefore,  April  and  July  could  not 
possibly  be  abolished.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Committee 
had  possibly  in  their  mind  the  abolition  of  the  examination  in 
December.  But  what  would  be  the  result  ?  A  student  who 
came  in  in  October  was  eligible  for  his  first  examination  in  July; 
and  if  he  failed  in  that  examination  simply  upon  chemistry  or 
botany,  or  materia  medica  or  pharmacy,  he  could  not,  if  the 
Christmas  examination  were  abolished,  be  again  examined  until 
the  following  April.  He  contended  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  scheme  that  there  should  be  three  examinations.  There 
could  be  no  possible  loss  to  the  College,  because  its  income  was 
derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  students.  Supposing  all  the 
men  presenting  themselves  on  one  or  two  nights  in  the  December 
examination  were  men  who  were  rejected  in  the  previous  July, 
these  being  called  upon  to  pay  three  guineas  for  re-examination, 
the  same  sum  would  be  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  College  as  if 
they  were  fresh  men  and  had  never  been  examined  before.  He 
contended  that,  in  common  justice  to  the  students  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons,  the  Decem¬ 
ber  examination  ought  not  to  be  abolished. 

The  President  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  school  or  college 
that  arranged  its  scheme  of  examination  in  the  interests  of 
rejected  students.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  way  to  call  upon 
an  examining  body  to  make  its  examinations  in  the  interests 
of  the  idle  student  who  did  not  choose  to  profit  by  the  usual 
system  of  instruction.  Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  College  for  a  good  many  years  had  only  had  two  examinations 
a  year.  The  third  examination  was  only  set  up  about  five  years 
ago ;  therefore  going  back  to  the  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in 
former  years  could  not  be  a  very  great  grievance  to  the  students 
or  the  College.  Thirdly,  he  was  enabled  to  state  that  the  three 
Scotch  schools  felt  that  three  examinations  a  year  broke  up  the 
course  of  their  instruction,  and  they  would  be  enabled  to  give  a 
more  practical,  thorough,  and  complete  course  of  instruction  if 
it  were  continued  straight  through  the  year.  There  was  also,  he 
believed,  a  strong  feeling  in  the  same  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
governors  of  the  school  which  Professor  Simonds  represented. 
Por  these  reasons  he  thought  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  might  be  safely  adhered  to. 

Professor  Simonds  said  the  President  was  quite  right  as  to  the 
two  examinations  in  bygone  years ;  but  a  third  examination  was 
found  to  be  necessary,  and,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  the  new 
code  of  examination  and  all  the  arrangements  were  drawn  up  by 
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Sir  Frederick  and  himself,  and  Sir  Frederick  at  the  time  saw  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  the  December  examination  ;  he  was 
astonished,  therefore,  that  the  President  could  not  see  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  it  now.  With  regard  to  the  remark  as  to  encouraging 
idle  students,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  students  were  re¬ 
jected  from  various  other  causes  than  that  of  ialeness  or  want  of 
knowledge.  A  man  was  often  exceedingly  nervous ;  and  it  very 
frequently  happened  that  the  best  men  were  rejected.  With 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Scotch  schools,  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  English  schools  had  about  as  many  students  as 
the  three  Scotch  schools  put  together ;  and  having  such  a  large 
number  of  students  to  deal  with,  it  was  only  fair  that  they 
should  try  as  near  as  they  possibly  could  to  give  them  full  and 
fair  justice. 

Mr.  Hartley  said  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  the  Council 
laboured  under  was  that  they  had  been  unable  to  secure  at  their 
committees  the  attendance  of  Professor  Simonds.  Of  course  the 
reasons  why  he  did  not  accept  the  invitations  to  attend  were  only 
known  to  himself ;  but  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that 
Professor  Simonds  allowed  these  reports  to  be  matured  by  com¬ 
mittees  and  to  be  placed  on  the  Council  table,  and  then  at  the 
eleventh  hour  attempted  to  upset  them. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  not 
attending  the  committees.  Although  he  was  there  as  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  still  he  could  not 
forget  the  other  position  he  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  nor  could  he  forget  the  interests  of  the 
students  that  were  committed  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the 
professors  there. 

Mr.  Greaves  also  regretted  that  Professor  Simonds  had  not 
been  present  at  the  committee  meetings  to  offer  suggestions. 
The  report  had  been  fairly  and  dispassionately  considered  by  the 
Committee,  and  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  scheme  being 
carried  out. 

The  President ,  in  reply  to  Professor  Simonds,  said  that,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  the  third  examination  was  conceded  at  the  wish  of 
the  Scotch  schools,  and  rather  in  opposition  to  Professor  Simonds5 
wishes  at  the  time. 

Professor  Simonds  said  there  were  two  examinations  previous  to 
the  new  scheme  being  concocted,  and  these  two  were  in  April 
and  December;  and  the  examination  which  was  asked  for  was 
Cm  July  examination,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Summer  Session.  The  examinations  were  held  iix  April  and 
jj  her,  and  the  students  who  were  rejected  caue  up  in 
December ;  but  when  the  Summer  Session  was  instituted,  it  was 
found  that  the  scheme  could  not  possibly  work  unless  there  was 
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an  examination  in  the  summer,  and  then  the  summer  examination 
was  added. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Hartley  moved,  “  That  this  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  be  suspended  for  the  present.-” 

Mr.  Batt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  did  not  make  any  particular  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  from  nine  to  twelve  students  to  be  examined, 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee.  He  thought  if  twenty 
minutes  were  given,  and  ten  students  examined  at  a  sitting  in¬ 
stead  of  twelve,  it  would  work  very  much  better.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  an  idea  of  his  own,  in  order  to  save  money,  to  raise 
the  number  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  to  make  the  time  fifteen 
minutes ;  but  some  observation  fell  from  the  President  which 
induced  him  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  what  he  proposed — namely,  ten  students  and  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes — would  be  far  the  better  system.  He  asked  that  the 
matter  be  allowed  to  stand  over. 

The  President  said  that  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  over, 
as  this  was  the  kernel  of  the  scheme. 

Professor  Simonds  said  it  all  hinged  on  the  first  examination. 
Professor  Bentley  did  not  see  his  way  to  examine  twelve  students 
at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  on  one  night  in  botany. 

The  President  said  under  the  new  scheme  fifteen  instead  of 
seven  and  a  half  minutes  at  a  joint  table  will  be  given  to  the 
examination  in  botany  .  Professor  Bentley  had,  it  was  true,  said 
that  under  the  old  course  of  instruction  the  students  knew  so  little 
of  the  subject  in  which  he  examined,  that  he  could  get  out  of 
them  all  they  knew  in  seven  and  a  half  minutes  ;  but  under  the 
new  three  years’  scheme  of  education  the  students  would  be  more 
fully  instructed,  and  fifteen  minutes  would  not  be  too  long  for  the 
examination.  Under  the  present  scheme  a  year  was  to  be  given 
for  the  consideration  of  certain  subjects,  viz.  Botany,  Chemistry, 
and  Materia  Medica,  and  no  doubt  the  examiners  would  expect  the 
students  to  learn  a  great  deal  during  that  time,  and  that  they 
would  be  able  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  an  examiner  could 
give  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  begged  to  move  that  the  report 
be  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  the  clause  relating  to  no  more 
than  two  examinations  in  the  year,  which  would  be  held  in 
suspense  for  the  present. 

Professor  Simonds  gave  notice  that  on  a  future  occasion  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  number  of  students  that  are 
examined,  and  the  time  devoted  to  each  student  at  that 
examination. 

Mr.  Greaves  moved  that  the  reduction  for  wages  be  £10 
instead  of  £20. 
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Professor  Simoncls  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  carried. 

Election  of  Committees. 

The  following  are  the  members  elected  to  serve  on  the  various 
committees  during  the  ensuing  year : — 

Finance  Committee. — Messrs.  Broad,  Balls,  Harpley,  Moon, 
Taylor,  and  Withers. 

Publication  Committee. — -Professor  Brown,  and  Messrs.  Cox 
and  Fleming. 

House  Committee. — Messrs.  Balls,  Batt,  Broad,  Harpley,  and 
Withers. 

College  Fund. — Professor  Brown,  Messrs.  Balls,  Broad,  Go  wing, 
Harpley,  Withers,  and  Woodger. 

Parliamentary  Committee. — Professors  Simonds  and  Brown, 
Messrs.  Broad,  Cox,  Fleming,  Gowing,  and  Harpley. 

Library  Committee. — Messrs.  Blakeway,  Dray,  and  Harpley. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  gave  notice  of  an  alteration  in  the  bye-laws,  to 
the  effect  that  there  be  no  examination  of  a  veterinary  surgeon 
for  the  degree  of  Fellowship  by  a  Preceptor. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T. 
Briggs,  Prestwich,  Manchester,  who  is  a  candidate  for  Fellowship 
examination,  enclosing  for  approval  a  copy  of  Certificate  of 
General  Education  from  the  Faculty  Hall  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Glasgow.  A  reply  had  been  sent  to  the  letter. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Simonds , 

Mr.  Batt  proposed  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
all  such  certificates  for  Fellowship,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Bray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  members  of  Committee  appointed  were  Professor  Simonds, 
Messrs.  Batt,  Cuthbert,  Greaves,  and  Reynolds. 

Regulations  for  the  Fellowship  Examination. 

The  following  form  of  certificate  to  be  produced  by  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  degree  of  Fellowship  was  suggested  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident  : — 

We  do  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  A.  B.,  of  C.,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  for  five  years  and  upwards,  and  is, 
from  his  general  character  and  professional  attainments,  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

To  be  signed  by  three  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons, 
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The  above  form  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Register. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  June  6th,  1877. — Lord  Skel- 
mersdale,  President,  in  the  chair. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Viscount  Bridport  reported  that  Professor  Brown 
had  sent  the  accompanying  report  to  the  Committee,  detailing 
the  circumstances  attending  the  only  two  cases  of  cattle  plague 
which  have  occurred  since  their  last  meeting.  The  Committee, 
in  presenting  this  statement  to  the  Council,  ventured  to  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  procedure  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
their  belief  that  the  present  state  of  things  justifies  a  hope  that 
the  country  may  shortly  be  declared  free  of  cattle  plague. 

Report  oe  Professor  Brown. 

Two  outbreaks  of  cattle  plague  have  been  reported  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  on  May  1st,  one  in 
Lincoln  Street,  Hull,  and  the  other  in  Whitechapel.  In  both 
cases  the  evidence  was  of  a  character  to  justify  a  doubt  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  outbreak  at  Hull  was  reported  to  the  Veterinary  De¬ 
partment  on  May  5th,  and  Mr.  Duguid  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
case  without  delay.  According  to  his  report  the  symptoms  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  diseased  animal  were  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
enable  him  to  form  an  opinion,  but  after  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  he  was  satisfied  that  the  disease  was  cattle  plague  ;  the 
four  cows  which  were  in  the  shed  with  the  diseased  animals 
were  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  premises  were  declared  in¬ 
fected.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  at  once,  but  nothing  was  dis¬ 
covered  which  in  any  way  connected  the  outbreak  with  centres 
of  infection  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  borough.  No 
case  of  cattle  plague  had  been  reported  in  Hull  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks,  aud  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  cow-sheds  did  not 
result  in  the  discovery  of  any  circumstances  which  would  lead 
to  a  suspicion  that  a  fatal  disease  had  existed  during  that  interval. 
If  cattle  plague  had  prevailed,  some  of  the  sheds  would  certainly 
have  been  found  empty.  The  cow  which  was  reported  ill  on  May 
5th  was  bought  of  a  dealer  on  April  22nd,  and  two  other  cow3 
which  were  brought  into  Hull  with  her  remained  healthy.  The 
four  cows  which  were  in  the  shed  with  the  diseased  cows  from 
Wednesday,  May  2nd,  when  the  first  signs  of  illness  were  observed, 
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to  Sunday,  May  6th,  showed  no  indication  of  being  infected  with 
cattle  plague,  and  no  further  outbreak  of  the  disease  has  occurred 
in  Hull. 

The  outbreak  in  Baker’s  Bow,  White’s  Bow,  Whitechapel,  has 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  statement 
which  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Board’s  inspector  had  reported  the  existence  of  cattle  plague 
while  the  officers  of  the  Privy  Council  considered  the  disease  to 
be  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  telegram  which  was  sent  by 
their  inspector  to  the  Veterinary  Department  contained  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  cattle  plague,  but  merely  stated  that  some  animals  required 
to  be  inspected,  and  that  the  carcass  of  one  of  them,  which  had 
been  slaughtered  the  previous  day,  was  at  Mr.  Cave’s,  butcher, 
Dempsey  Street,  Whitechapel.  The  chief  inspector  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  butcher’s  premises,  and  was  shown  the  carcass, 
which  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  lungs  were  produced,  in  one  of  which  (the  left  one)  the 
disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  had  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  structure  was  implicated. 

On  visiting  the  shed  whence  the  animal  had  been  removed  the 
chief  inspector  found  three  cows  presenting  symptoms  which  led 
him  to  suspect  cattle  plague,  and  he  therefore  placed  the  premises 
in  charge  of  the  police,  and  took  possession  of  the  carcass  at  the 
butcher’s;  the  hide  and  offal  had  been  removed, and  it  did  not 
appear  that  anything  had  been  disinfected. 

The  three  cows  in  the  shed  in  White’s  Bow,  and  two  others 
which  the  owner  had  kept  out  of  the  way  in  another  part  of  the 
premises,  were  subsequently  seen  by  Professor  Simonds,  and 
although  the  evidence  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  declare  the  existence  of  cattle  plague,  and  the  animals 
were  accordingly  destroyed.  It  may  be  observed  that  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  was  declared  by  the  inspector  of  the  local  authorities 
to  exist  in  the  premises  in  White’s  Bow  on  April  24th,  on  which 
date  there  were  ten  cows  in  the  sheds. 

Por  some  weeks  past  the  inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  have 
been  engaged  in  directing  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the 
premises  in  which  cattle  plague  had  existed ;  this  work  is  now 
completed.  It  is,  however,  intended  to  keep  all  these  premises 
under  observation  for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  fresh 
stock. 

This  report  was  adopted  after  the  following  discussion  had 
taken  place. 

Lord  Powis  mentioned  that  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
imposed  in  many  cases  were  now  being  removed,  in  consequence 
of  the  cessation  of  fresh  cases  of  cattle  plague. 

Lord  Islington,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Wakefield ,  having  asked  for 
information  in  reference  to  the  Whitechapel  case  of  alleged  cattle 
plague, 
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Professor  Simonds  stated  that  in  consequence  ofw  hat  had  been 
considered  the  doubtful  character  of  the  Whitechapel  case,  he 
had  been  requested  to  examine  the  animals  as  well  as  the  carcass 
of  one  which  had  been  slaughtered.  This  he  was  shown,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lungs,  which  were  distinctly  affected  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  but  he  had  great  doubt  whether  the  latter  had  been 
taken  out  of  that  carcass.  On  visiting  the  animals  which  were 
ill  in  the  shed  he  found  there  three  cows,  two  of  which  were 
unwell,  while  the  other  was  perfectly  healthy.  One  of  these 
animals  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  other  unhealthy  animal  gave  indications  of  cattle  plague. 
The  animals  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  policeman  until  the 
following  day,  when  he  again  visited  the  shed,  and  found  that  two 
other  cows  had  been  secreted — i.e.  had  been  taken  from  the 
animals  he  had  seen  the  previous  day,  and  put  in  another  part  of 
the  premises  where  one  could  scarcely  have  supposed  any  man 
could  put  twoc  ows.  This  made  him  more  suspicious  as  to  what  was 
going  on,  and  on  examining  these  two  cows  he  found  evidence  of 
serious  illness,  and  symptoms  allied  to  those  of  cattle  plague. 
At  this  time  there  were  only  four  animals  left,  one  he  had  seen 
on  the  previous  day  being  now  dead.  This  animal  was  the  one 
to  which  he  had  referred  as  exhibiting  symptoms  of  the  disease 
of  the  lung.  He  proceeded  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination, 
and  the  indications  that  examination  afforded  were  such  as  would 
only  lead  one  to  suspect  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  in  the 
remaining  animals.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  deemed 
right  and  prudent  to  take  the  same  course  as  would  have  been 
adopted  if  there  had  been  no  doubt  that  the  disease  was  cattle 
plague. 

Mr.  Jcibez  Turner  wished  to  ask  Professor  Simonds  for  an 
expression  of  his  opinion,  whether  it  was  possible  for  cattle  plague 
and  pleuro-pneumonia  to  exist  in  the  same  animal  at  the  same 
time.  He  had  heard  it  frequently  stated  in  the  country,  that 
many  animals  which  had  been  killed  as  suffering  from  cattle 
plague,  were  in  reality  only  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  had  no  hesitation  in  answering  the 
question.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  two  diseases 
could  exist  in  an  animal  at  the  same  time.  An  animal  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia  will  sometimes  live  two  or  three  weeks, 
and,  if  exposed  to  the  infection  of  cattle  plague,  it  would  very 
likely  take  it,  and  die  from  cattle  plague,  and  not  from  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  Animals  also  in  whom  the  infecting  material  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  was  incubated  were  equally  liable  to  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  cattle  plague. 

The  Committee  had  also  received  the  following  report  from 
their  Inspector,  Mr.  Duguid,  in  reference  to  the  Hull  case : 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Brown  I  visited  Hull  on  May  6th 
to  examine  a  reported  case  of  cattle  plague  on  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Kirby,  Lincoln  Street. 

The  animal  was  one  of  a  stock  of  five  cows, and  had  been  ex 
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amined  by  the  local  inspector,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  also  by  another 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  pronounced  to  be  suffering  from  cattle 
plague. 

The  cow  showed  some,  although  not  all,  the  symptoms  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  disease,  and  I  had  some  doubt  whether  she  was 
really  suffering  from  rinderpest  or  not,  but  on  making  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  my  doubts  were  removed,  and  I  then  con¬ 
firmed  the  opinion  of  the  local  inspector,  and  the  other  four 
animals  in  the  shed  were  slaughtered  by  order  of  the  local  au¬ 
thority. 

The  cow  had  been  bought  from  a  dealer  only  a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious,  but  the  fact  that  two  other  cows  that  had  been  brought 
into  Hull  along  with  her  remained  healthy  precludes  the  idea  of 
the  contagion  being  brought  by  her  into  the  shed. 

A  period  of  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  a  case  of  cattle  plague 
had  been  seen  in  Hull,  and  no  light  has  as  yet  been  thrown  on  the 
source  of  the  contagion. 

Mr.  Duguid  presented  the  following  report : 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  the  report  presented  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in 
December  last  on  the  pleuro-pneumonia  experiments  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Brown  Institution,  it  was  stated  that  as  soon  as  all 
the  animals  had  been  inoculated,  or  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  by  contact  with  the  organs  of  diseased  animals 
which  had  been  slaughtered,  they  would  then  be  subjected  to  co¬ 
habitation  with  animals  suffering  from  the  disease.  The  existence 
of  cattle  plague  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  consequent  necessary 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  animals  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  have  for  some  time  past  precluded  the  movement  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  cattle  into  infected  sheds,  and  therefore  the  final  and 
important  part  of  the  series  of  experiments  has  been  delayed. 

Professor  Brown  has  kindly  offered  to  assist  in  obtaining  in¬ 
fected  premises  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  the  cattle-plague 
regulations  cease,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  the 
present  series  of  experiments  will  be  concluded. 

The  whole  of  the  animals  have  been  inoculated  with  the  exu¬ 
dation  liquid  obtained  from  pleuro-pneumonia  lungs,  most  of 
them  in  more  than  one  way,  and  some  have,  in  addition,  been 
brought  in  contact  with  the  lungs  of  diseased  animals  that  had 
been  slaughtered  while  suffering  from  the  disease.  None  of  them 
have  become  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  as  the  result  of 
these  inoculations,  and  with  one  exception  they  have  all  remaiued 
in  good  health.  The  exception  referred  to  is  the  case  of  one 
cow,  which  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  inoculation,  but 
the  cause  of  death  was  not  pleuro-pneumonia. 

EOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Although  at  first  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  commu¬ 
nicating  this  disease,  four  of  the  experimental  animals  have 
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become  affected  with  it  by  feeding  them  with  hay  moistened  with 
the  saliva  of  diseased  animals.  And  had  the  virus  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  been  more  readily  obtained,  the  others  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  infected  before  the  present  time.  The 
first  opportunity  that  offers  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  virus. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Ridley ,  M.P. ,  reported  that  the  Committee  met  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  2nd,  at  2  p.m.,  when  he  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
the  Committee  roughly  sketched  the  following  programme  of  what 
they  considered  should  be  the  heads  of  inquiry  by  the  Select 
Committee,  and  resolved  to  inform  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
of  the  decision  come  to  by  that  Committee  as  to  the  scope  of 
their  inquiry,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  intended  to 
take,  with  a  view  to  considering  their  own  further  action : 

A.  Foreign  Live  Stoc/c. 

Principal  sources  of  supply  of  foreign  live  animals. 

Regulations  in  different  countries  with  reference  to  exported 
stock. 

Manner  in  which  those  regulations  are  carried  out  at  ports  of 
embarkation. 

Proportion  of  diseased  cargoes  from  each  country. 

Method  of  transit  from  exporting  to  importing  countries. 

Reception  and  treatment  at  ports  of  debarkation. 

Pacts  relating  to  the  recent  outbreak  of  cattle  plague. 

Importation  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Importation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Estimate  of  loss  in  home  production  of  meat  and  milk. 

Deterrent  effect  of  imported  diseases  on  the  home  breeding 
and  feeding  of  stock. 

_Z>.  Foreign  Meat  Supply. 

Existing  supply. 

Comparison  of  the  condition  of  foreign,  American,  and  Scotch 
meat. 

Recent  development  of  the  American  trade,  and  probability  of 
summer  supply. 

Effect  on  the  price  of  meat. 

Probabilities  of  future  meat-supply,  especially  what  proportion 
of  foreign  live  stock  would  be  likely  to  be  sent  here  as  dead 
meat  if  their  importation  as  live  animals  were  prohibited. 

Importation  of  hides,  horns,  &c. 

Regulations  that  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  importation  of 
diseases  with  hides,  &c. 

C.  Amendment  of  the  Act  of  1869. 

Since  this  time  the  Committee  had  been  favoured,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee, 
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with  a  copy  of  the  short-hand  writer’s  notes  of  the  evidence 
given  before  that  Committee.  The  Committee  again  met  yester¬ 
day  (Tuesday,  5th  inst.)  and  discussed  the  various  heads  of  their 
programme,  in  connection  with  the  evidence  already  given  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  They  made  one  or  two 
additions  to  that  programme,  and  agreed  upon  the  names  of 
witnesses  whom  they  thought  it  would  be  desirable  should  be 
examined  by  the  Select  Committee  in  case  it  should  be  necessary 
to  supplement  the  evidence  brought  from  other  sources  before 
them.  In  view  of  some  necessary  clerk’s  work,  in  digesting  some 
of  the  evidence  which  may  be  brought  forward,  the  Committee 
asked  for  a  grant  not  exceeding  £25,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary.  This  report  was  adopted. 


CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held,  Tuesday, 
May  8th,  instead  of  the  3rd  as  previously  announced,  at  10,  Red 
Lion  Square,  at  7  p.m.,  George  Eleming,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  W alley,  of  Edinburgh,  brought  a  specimen  of 
congenital  malformation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  dentata 
and  third  cervical  being  fused  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  curve,  aud 
showing  a  constriction  in  the  canal  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
dentata ;  no  other  osseous  disease  was  apparent. 

The  subject  was  a  horse,  aged  fourteen  years,  which  when 
foaled  was  presented  head  first,  the  forelegs  being  tucked  up 
in  the  hollow  of  the  neck.  He  had  been  sold  for  £48,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  £8,  the  later  purchaser  working  him  eight  years.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  strongest  horses  in  Leith. 
During  life  the  neck  presented  an  extraordinary  curve. 

The  professor  next  read  a  paper  on  cardiac  hmmatomata  and 
thrombi,  illustrating  it  with  specimens  of  ante-mortem  clots. 

The  Chairman  remarked  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  little  knowledge  possessed  upon  it.  It  had  important 
aspects  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  aud  showed  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  heart  when  a  horse  was 
beiug  examined  for  soundness,  as  the  regulation  of  the  heart’s 
action  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  valves  chiefly,  and 
from  the  length  of  time  required  in  the  formation  of  the 
tumours,  also  the  clots.  Such  examination  would  to  a  certain 
extent  relieve  the  vendor  of  a  responsibility,  and  throw  it  on 
the  veterinary  examiner.  It  would  be  an  improvement  if  the 
same  laws  prevailed  here  as  exist  on  the  Continent,  guaranteeing 
the  animal  for  only  a  limited  period.  The  condition  of  the 
endocardium  has  probably  much  to  do  with  clot  formation,  any 
roughness  being  likely  to  tend  to  fibrinous  deposition  and 
plastic  material  in  a  stratified  form;  and  if  these  roughnesses 
are  about  the  valves  the  symptoms  must  be  more  marked  than 
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if  they  exist  only  on  the  walls  (accepting  the  professor’s  theory). 
He  had  seen  many  specimens,  but  not  so  large  as  these ;  and 
could  not  doubt  their  leading  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had,  while  attending  some  hounds 
in  the  country,  the  subjects  of  acute  pneumonia,  made  a 
post-mortem  of  one  which  had  died  three  hours  prior  to  his 
visit,  and  found  a  septic  condition  of  blood,  with  a  long  con¬ 
tinuous  clot  in  the  heart,  the  lungs  being  the  worst  he  had  seen 
in  such  cases. 

Mr  Howard  said  that  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  which  was  brought 
to  his  notice  some  three  years  since,  he  had  found  a  portion  of 
fibrous  and  fatty  material  attached  to  the  covering  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  being  called  to  a  rabid  dog,  he 
found  large  clots,  which  bore  out  the  professor’s  views,  contained 
in  the  auricle  and  ventricle  (right  side)  ;  they  were  fibrinous, 
and  mixed  with  broken-down  blood.  Whether  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  lung  disease  or  a  complication  he  was  uncertain. 

Mr.  Steel  was  pleased  to  note  the  stress  laid  upon  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  blood  affections  in  the  formation  of  coagula. 

Mr.  Burrell  thought  blood-clots  sometimes  arose  independently 
of  disease,  from  accidents,  &c.,  as  pricks  of  nails.  And  also  in 
cases  of  weak  circulation,  when  the  valves  do  not  get  thoroughly 
open,  a  certain  amount  of  blood  coagulated  at  the  rear  of  such 
valves,  which  on  returning  health  and  increased  flow  would  be 
carried  into  the  circulation.  It  frequently  happens  that  horses 
at  rest  exhibit  no  trace  of  heart  disturbance,  but  after  walking 
briskly  it  is  perceptible  enough. 

The  Professor  related  a  case  of  a  colley  dog,  the  subject  of 
distemper  followed  by  zymotic  pneumonia,  from  which  he  appar¬ 
ently  recovered,  but  dying  suddenly  it  was  found  that  a  rupture 
of  the  chordae  tendineae  had  ensued ;  there  was  nothing  else  to 
account  for  death.  He  referred  again  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  hoped  at  no  distant  date  for  a  reform  in  the  laws  of 
warranty. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  professor  and  chairman  closed  the 
proceedings. 

Present :  thirteen  fellows  and  three  visitors. 

James  Rowe,  jun.,  Hon.  Sec. 


LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  fifty-first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  was  held  at  the  Medical  Institute,  Hope 
Street  on  Friday  evening,  11th  May,  1877,  the  President,  Mr. 
Woods,  in  the  chair ;  the  following  members  were  also  present : — 
Messrs.  Heyes,  Morgan,  Joseph  Leather,  William  Leather, Thomas 
Leather,  C.  W.  Elam,  Hutcheon,  Moore,  Whittle,  Welsby, 
Rothwell,  and  the  Secretary. 
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Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from 
Professor  AValley,  Messrs.  Peter  Taylor,  T.  Taylor,  E.  Eaulkner, 
and  W.  A.  Cartwright. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  quarterly  meeting  and  also  those 
of  the  special  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  members  were  duly  elected  : — Messrs.  Geo. 
Cave,  Liverpool;  W.  W.  Townson,  Liverpool;  W.  I  T.  Moore, 
Liverpool,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  port ; 
and  Joseph  Hutchin,  Woolton. 

Mr.  Welsby  gave  the  following  description  of  a  case  of  splenic 
disease,  and  exhibited  a  morbid  specimen  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  Welsby'1  s  Description  of  Case  of  Lymphadenoma  of  Spleen. 
— “The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  black  cart  mare,  fourteen 
years  old,  which  was  brought  to  me  for  treatment  in  the  month 
of  July,  last  year.  The  history  given  by  the  owner  was 
that  she  had  been  ailing  for  two  or  three  months  ;  was  very 
dull  and  getting  thinner,  and  had  a  very  capricious  appetite. 
Her  appearance  was  that  of  emaciation,  rusty  wiry  coat,  hide¬ 
bound,  pallid  mucous  membranes  and  a  general  anaemic  condition. 
In  my  examination  I  found  a  diseased  molar  tooth,  which  I  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  prescribed  tonics,  nutrients  and  stimulants.  In  a 
fortnight  or  so  after  this  she  was  again  brought  to  me  very  little 
changed  if  at  all ;  the  pulse  was  very  feeble,  about  36  beats  per 
minute,  and  intermittent.  From  this  time  until  she  died,  a 
period  of  nearly  three  months,  she  remained  at  my  infirmary.  I 
continued  my  former  treatment  with  the  addition  of  cod-liver 
oil,  but  she  gradually  got  worse ;  she  could  only  walk  very 
slowly  and  in  doing  so  stumbled  a  good  deal ;  this  I  attributed  to 
loss  of  power  and  tone  in  the  muscular  system  generally ;  her 
bowels  were  constipated,  due,  no  doubt,  to  want  of  tone  in  the 
intestinal  muscular  coat.  She  appeared  to  be  very  thirsty,  but 
never  took  more  than  a  couple  of  swallows  at  one  time.  I  always 
found  her  standing  in  the  same  corner  of  the  box,  never  lying 
down  ;  but  the  most  characteristic  symptom  she  presented,  and, 
indeed,  one  that  I  now  look  upon  as  almost  diagnostic,  was  that  of 
alternately  extending  one  of  her  fore  legs  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlock -joint,  her  nose  at  the  same  time 
almost  touching  the  ground  ;  this  position  she  would  maintain  if 
undisturbed  for  hours  together.  Venous  murmurs  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  at  the  breast  and  particularly  at  the  base  of  the 
jugular,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  current  of  blood,  in  its  dilute 
and  diminished  condition,  producing  vibrations  and  sonorous 
gushes,  which  would  not  be  occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  a 
fluid  of  greater  density. 

“  A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
pure  lymphadenoma  of  the  spleen  which  contained  many  tumours, 
one  of  which  was  exceedingly  large,  measuring  upwards  of  four¬ 
teen  inches  in  circumference.”  (Specimen  exhibited.) 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Welsby’s 
paper  several  members  related  cases  of  excessive  enlargement  of 
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the  spleen,  hut  no  one  present  had  met  with  a  similar  case  to  Mr. 
Welsby’s. 

Mr.  Morgan  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright, 
for  that  gentleman  had  many  years  ago  published  cases  and 
remarks  upon  some  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  spleen,  Mr.  Reynolds 
considered  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  was  instrumental 
in  regulating  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  systemic  vessels. 

Mr.  Welsby  related  a  case  of  fractured  lumbar  vertebras, 
the  subject  of  it  having  travelled  a  distance  of  four  miles  after  the 
accident. 

Mr.  Reynolds  related  a  case  of  ruptured  aorta. 

The  President  gave  a  description  of  a  case  of  cyanosis  in  a 
foal  now  under  his  care.  The  symptoms  presented  were  semi¬ 
coma,  accelerated  respiration,  coldness  of  surface  of  the  body  and 
extremities,  bluish  colour  of  the  visible  membranes  especially 
the  buccal  membrane,  and  inability  to  retract  the  tongue  when 
withdrawn  from  the  mouth.  The  symptoms  were  scarcely  appa¬ 
rent  when  the  subject  was  standing,  but  became  much  intensified 
on  the  animal  lying  down. 

Interesting  discussions  followed  the  relation  of  the  above  cases. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Association  on  Tuesday, 
July  10th,  and  to  invite  the  attendance  thereat  of  members  of  the 
Yorkshire,  Manchester,  and  Midland  Counties  Associations. 

An  executive  committee  was  formed  to  carry  out  details  for 
the  proposed  meeting  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  dinner  to 
take  place  after  the  meeting. 

Rich.  S.  Reynolds,  Hon.  See. 
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THE  (ESTRUS  EQUI  OR  HORSE  BOT. 

Paper  by  D.  S.  Brown  for  the  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 

February  22nd,  1877. 

The  genus  Estrus  equi  belongs  to  the  family  CEstridae,  a  division 
of  the  order  Diptera,  or  two-winged  insects.  The  several  varieties 
of  the  (Estrus  equi ,  as  described  by  Bracy  Clark,  are  as  follows : 

First.  Estrus  equi  (E  g  aster  ophilus  of  others). — The  fly  of 
this  species  has  opaque-white  wings  with  a  golden  tinge,  a  trans¬ 
verse  black  wave,  and  two  spots  near  the  extremity,  and  a  minute 
raised  dot  near  the  base  of  the  wing ;  the  abdomen  is  reddish 
brown,  with  black  spots  and  points ;  the  legs  are  red ;  the 
female  has  a  lengthened  abdomen,  curving  underneath.  Abdomen 
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of  male  obtuse,  round  in  meadows,  laying  its  eggs  or  nits  on 
the  knees,  mane,  and  sides  of  horses. 

The  egg  is  white,  oblong,  pointed  at  one  extremity ;  the  other 
obtusely  truncated,  with  a  lid. 

The  larva  or  grub  is  barrel  shaped,  tapering  at  one  end  and 
obtuse  at  the  other,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  skin  beset  with 
a  double  row  of  prickles  round  each  joint  alternately  placed.  It 
is  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  to  which  it  adheres  by  two 
short  black  hooks,  one  on  each  side  the  mouth. 

The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  oval,  dark  red,  rough, with  prickly  points 
In  spring  or  early  summer  pupae  may  be  found  on  the  stable  floors,, 
under  the  dung  in  the  manure  pit,  or  in  the  pasture  fields  covered 
over  by  the  horse-dung. 

Second.  (Estrus  hcemorrhoidals.  The  fundament  bot. — The 
wings  of  the  fly  are  without  spot  and  of  a  brown  colour. 
The  face  is  white,  with  antennae  inserted  in  black  pits  or  depres¬ 
sions  ;  body  thinly  covered  with  hair ;  thorax  greyish  in  the 
middle  ;  abdomen  black  and  shining,  with  base  white  and  extremity 
orange  red;  legs  pale  red.  It  is  found  in  meadows,  laying  its 
eggs  on  the  lips  of  the  horse. 

The  eggs  are  black,  oblong,  and  have  a  petiolus  or  foot-stalk  ; 
the  larvae  are  white,  with  prickles  like  the  former,  but  less  and 
rounder,  they  inhabit  the  stomach  of  the  horse ;  the  pupa  is  red 
brown,  with  prickles  round  each  segment. 

Third.  (Estrus  veterinus.  The  red  or  breast  bot. — This  species 
has  clear  unspotted  wings  ;  body  oblong,  tapering,  and  covered 
with  reddish-yellow  hairs ;  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  base  of 
abdomen  covered  with  white  tufted  hairs.  Found  in  meadows. 

The  larvae  are  coral-red,  oblong,  and  smooth-jointed  ;  last  two 
joints  dark  red. 

The  bot-fly  resembles  considerably  the  common  honey-bee.  The 
female  has  the  abdomen  lengthened  into  an  ovipositor,  which  she 
carries  curled  in  towards  the  feet.  When  depositing  her  eggs 
she  carries  her  body  nearly  vertical,  suspends  herself  for  a  short 
time  before  the  part  on  which  she  intends  to  deposit  the  egg,  then 
with  a  sudden  dart  glues  it  to  a  hair.  She  does  not  seem  to  alight, 
so  quickly  is  the  egg  deposited.  She  then  again  poises  herself 
before  the  part,  prepares  another  egg, and  deposits  it  the  same  as 
before. 

The  egg  is  shaped  like  an  oat  seed.  The  side  of  the  smaller 
extremity  is  attached  to  the  hair  by  a  strong,  almost  insoluble, 
glue.  The  shell,  seen  under  the  microscope,  is  transversely  striated, 
yellow,  and  almost  transparent.  The  free  or  unattached  extremity, 
in  the  perfect  egg,  is  covered  by  a  lid  which,  on  the  application 
of  moisture  and  heat,  readily  falls  off.  This  moisture  and  heat  are 
usually  supplied  by  the  animal’s  tongue  in  licking  himself.  The 
larva  is  thus  freed,  and  at  the  same  time  roused,  and  in  working 
itself  out  of  the  shell  comes  in  contact  with  the  tongue  or  lips  of 
the  horse,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  is  from  thence  conveyed  with 
the  food  to  the  stomach. 
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Our  President,  Professor  McEach.ran,  has  in  his  collection  a 
microscopic  preparation  in  which  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  (Estrus 
equi  and  their  contents  are  beautifully  shown.  One  of  the  eggs  is 
entire ;  another  has  its  lid  removed,  but  the  minute  larva  is 
still  contained  within  it ;  a  third  shows  the  creature  half  out  of 
the  shell ;  and  a  fourth  the  empty  shell. 

The  eggs  of  the  (Estrus  hcemorrhoidalis ,  besides  having  the 
petiolus  or  foot-stalk,  is  said  to  be  black,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  eggs  of  the  preceding. 

The  larvae  of  the  (Estrus  equi  are  of  a  light  coral  colour,  and  are 
beset  with  a  double  row  of  spines  between  each  two  segments. 
The  spines  are  fewer  on  the  larvae  of  the  haemorrhoidalis,  and  are 
said  to  be  wanting  on  the  veterinus. 

The  head  forms  the  smaller  extremity  of  the  grub,  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  sharp  hooks,  by  means  of  which  the  bot  adheres 
to  the  stomach. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  bot  has  no  power  of  letting  go 
its  hold  when  once  attached  until  fully  matured  ;  but  that  they 
have  this  power  Mr.  Lyford  and  myself  fully  proved,  at  least  to 
onr  own  satisfaction.  We  repeatedly  allowed  them  to  attach 
themselves  to  our  fingers,  when  in  several  instances  they  withdrew 
their  hooks  by  their  own  effort  and  of  their  own  free  will.  Again, 
I  noticed  one  attached  to  the  cork  of  a  bottle  in  which  I  had 
several  confined.  The  hooks,  I  noticed  particularly,  were  fully 
inserted ;  yet  when  I  looked  again  the  bot  was  free. 

On  the  table  also  we  noticed  them  to  crawl  for  a  short  distance, 
become  firmly  attached  to  the  cloth,  and  after  a  short  time  loosen 
their  hold,  and  again  move  on.  "We  caused  one  to  let  go  its  hold 
in  my  hand  by  touching  it  with  iodine.  Another  immediately 
freed  itself  on  being  held  over  a  lamp.  The  last  experiment 
did  not  kill  the  creature,  for  it  again  attached  itself  to  my 
finger. 

Between  the  two  hooks  is  the  mouth,  furnished  with  minute 
mandibles  opening  vertically.  These  larvae  have  a  definite  diges¬ 
tive  canal,  which  consists  of  an  oesophagus,  what  appears  to  be 
a  stomach,  and  a  distinct  coil  of  intestines.  I  was,  however, 
unable  to  find  an  anal  opening,  the  rectum  apparently  termi¬ 
nating  inside  the  lower  margin  of  the  end  plate. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  number  of  bron¬ 
chial  tubes,  all  of  which  have  their  origin  in  a  sort  of  air  box  just 
inside  the  scaly  end  plate  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  grub. 
The  small  tubes  break  up  into  minute  ramifications  in  the  red  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  thick  part  of  the  body.  The  two  principal  tubes 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  giving  off  numerous  anas¬ 
tomosing  branches,  each  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  spiracle, 
which  seems  to  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  minute 
openings.  These  larvae  have  also  a  distinct  circulatory  system, 
and  a  pulsating  vesicle  can  be  plainly  seen  on  the  upper  side  near 
the  posterior  extremity. 

The  life-history  of  the  bot  I  quote  from  Bracy  Clark’s  essay ; 
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“  When  the  female  has  been  impregnated  and  the  eggs  suffi¬ 
ciently  matured  she  seeks  among  the  horses  a  subject  for  her 
purpose,  and,  approaching  him  on  the  wing,  she  carries  her  body 
nearly  vertical  in  the  air,  and  her  tail,  which  is  lengthened  for  the 
purpose,  curved  inward  and  upward.  In  this  way  she  approaches 
the  part  on  which  she  designs  to  deposit  the  egg,  and  suspending 
herself  for  a  few  seconds  before  it,  suddenly  darts  upon  it,  and 
leaves  the  egg  adhering  to  a  hair.  The  egg  is  made  to  adhere  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  liquor  secreted  with  it.  She  then  leaves  the 
horse  at  a  small  distance,  and  prepares  a  second  egg,  and  poising 
herself  in  the  same  way,  deposits  it  as  before.  This  is  repeated  by 
these  flies  until  400  or  500  are  sometimes  placed  on  one  horse. 
The  inside  of  the  knee  is  the  part  on  which  these  flies  are  most 
fond  of  depositing  their  eggs,  and  next  to  this  is  the  sides  and 
back  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  less  frequently  on  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  hairs  of  the  mane.  But  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention 
that  the  fly  does  not  place  them  promiscuously  about  the  body, 
but  constantly  about  those  parts  which  are  most  liable  to  be  licked 
with  the  tongue  ;  and  the  ova,  therefore,  are  always  scrupulously 
within  its  reach. 

“  The  eggs  thus  deposited  I  at  first  supposed  were  loosened 
from  the  hairs  by  the  moisture  of  the  tongue,  aided  by  its  rough¬ 
ness,  and  were  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  where  they  were  hatched  ; 
but  on  more  minute  search  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  or  at 
least  only  by  accident ;  for  when  they  have  remained  on  the  hairs 
for  four  or  five  days  they  become  ripe,  after  which  time  the 
slightest  application  of  warmth  and  moisture  is  sufficient  to  bring 
forth  in  an  instant  the  latent  larva.  At  this  time,  if  the  tongue 
of  the  horse  touches  the  egg,  its  operculum  is  thrown  open,  and  a 
small  active  worm  is  produced,  which  readily  adheres  to  the  moist 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  is  from  thence  conveyed  with  the  food 
to  the  stomach.  Here,  as  its  growth  advances,  it  becomes  thicker 
and  broader,  and  beset  with  a  double  row  of  bristles  round  each 
joint.  They  are  very  frequent  in  horses  that  have  been  at  grass, 
and  are  in  general  found  adhering  to  the  white  insensible  tissue 
or  coat  of  the  stomach.  They  generally  hang  in  dense  clusters 
on  this  white  cuticular  lining  of  the  stomach,  and  maintain  their 
hold  by  means  of  two  dark-brown  hooks,  between  which  is  seen  a 
longitudinal  slit  or  fissure,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  larva.  By 
these  hooks  they  can  remain  firmly  fixed  for  any  length  of  time 
as  at  anchor,  without  requiring  any  further  exertion. 

“  These  bots,  as  is  also  the  case  with  two  or  three  other  species, 
pass  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months  in  the  stomach,  and 
arrive  about  the  commencement  or  middle  of  summer  at  their 
full  growth,  requiring  a  twelvemonth  to  complete  their 
structure.” 

On  the  (E.  hcemorrhoidalis  or  fundamental  bot  he  says — 

“  The  part  chosen  by  this  insect  on  which  to  lay  its  eggs  is  the 
lips  of  the  horse,  which  is  very  distressing  to  the  animal  from  the 
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excessive  titillations  it  occasions.  The  horse  endeavours  to  avoid 
it  by  galloping  away  to  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  and  if  the  fly 
still  continues  to  follow  and  tease  him,  his  last  resource  is  the 
water,  where  the  (Estrus  is  never  observed  to  pursue  him.  When 
several  of  these  flies  are  confined  in  a  close  place  they  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  musty  smell ;  and  I  have  observed  both  sheep  and 
horses,  when  teased  by  them,  to  look  into  the  grass  and  smell  it 
very  anxiously ;  and  if  by  these  means  they  discover  the  fly,  they 
immediately  turn  aside,  and  hasten  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
field. 

“  The  eggs  of  this  specie  are  difficult  to  be  seen  on  the  horse’s 
skin  or  beard,  owing  to  the  agitation  of  the  beast,  and  the  colour 
of  the  egg  being  dark  like  that  of  the  skin  of  the  horse.  I  ascer¬ 
tained,  however,  its  form  by  pressing  one  of  these  eggs  from  the 
abdomen. 

“  The  larvse  or  grub  of  this  specie  inhabit  the  stomach  as  the 
former,  generally  adhering  to  the  white  lining,  and  is  disposed 
promiscuously  in  dense  clusters,  after  the  same  manner ;  they 
may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  them  hy  being  in  general 
smaller,  and  longer  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  The  larva  of  this 
specie  may  be  obtained  from  almost  any  horse  that  has  been  much 
the  preceding  year  at  grass  and  exposed  to  these  flies,  and  will  be 
found  during  the  summer  months  sticking  more  or  less  within  the 
verge  or  opening  of  the  anus,  adhering  to  its  soft  lining,  and 
producing  considerable  irritation  and  uneasiness.” 

Professor  Gamgee  thinks  that  this  adhering  to  the  rectum  and 
anus  is  habitual  with  all  species  ;  he  says — 

“  The  adhering  to  the  anus  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  and 
habitual  act,  destined  to  allow  time  for  the  development  of  the 
faculty  to  creep. 

The  larva  in  this  position,”  he  continues,  “  possesses  little 
power  of  movement,  and  has  a  tough,  shell-like  appearance ;  but 
exposure  to  atmospheric  air  seems  very  soon  to  excite  it  to  move. 

It  is,  however,  endowed  with  active  locomotive  power  only  for  a 
short  time,  probably  only  for  the  day  of  its  exit,  so  as  to  afford  it 
means  to  attain  a  secure  hiding-place  in  a  bank  or  other  favorable  * 
retreat.  I  have  often  seen  the  grub  on  the  stable  floor,  moving 
toward  the  side  so  rapidly,  and  with  such  an  outstretched  manner, 
that  at  first  sight  it  could  not  be  recognised. 

“  The  bot,”  continues  Gamgee,  “  is  next  found  in  the  form  of 
a  chrysalis,  the  skin  becoming  shell-like,  and  retaining  the  shape 
and  form  of  the  grub  as  it  issues  from  the  horse’s  intestine,  only 
acquiring  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  further  metamorphosis 
in  the  form  of  chrysalis  is  completed  by  the  eighteenth  or  nine¬ 
teenth  day.  The  fly  escapes  from  the  narrow  end  representing 
the  head  of  the  bot,  and  invariably  issues  fully  formed  and  powerful 
on  wings  and  legs  and  covered  with  down  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  varying  with  the  time  the  sun  rises,  from  three  to 
five  a.m. 
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“  My  plan  for  observing  these  points  was  to  enclose  the  lame 
as  I  removed  them  from  the  anus  in  thin  glass  jars  covered  with 
gauze,  and  I  have  always  seen  the  fly  born  on  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  day.  The  activity  of  the  flies  in  my  extemporaneous 
vivarium  was  very  great,  and  with  a  buzzing  noise  they  moved 
about  and  then  rested,  and  were  especially  vigorous  and  loud  as 
the  day  advanced.  In  a  state  of  nature  this  is  a  provision  to 
ensure  the  approximation  of  the  sexes  and  fecundation  of  the 
ova.”  The  ova  fecundated  and  the  round  is  complete. 

As  to  the  effect  of  these  parasites  on  the  animal  eeonomv 
great  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists.  Many  have  supposed  them 
to  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  among  whom  was  Bracy 
Clark ;  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  are 
really  useful,  as  they  help  to  triturate  the  food,  and  thus  aid 
digestion. 

Others,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Dodd,  assert  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  are  neither  harmful  nor  beneficial. 

Still  others,  among  whom  are  Professors  Williams,  Gfamgee, 
and  Mayhew,  consider  them  injurious  at  all  times,  and  that 
the  extent  of  their  influence  is  in  proportion  to  their  number 
and  location.  Some  claim  that  they  are  injurious  only  when 
occurring  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
ailment. 

Prof.  Lax  says  that  when  they  are  situated  on  the  cuticular 
part  of  the  stomach  they  do  no  harm  except  when  in  the  cardiac 
orifice  they  obstruct  the  passage  of  food,  and  when  in  the  throat 
they  cause  chronic  sore  throat  which  continues  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  unless  the  bots  be  removed. 

And  above  all,  he  says,  “when  very  numerous  and  attached  to 
the  highly  sensitive  right  half  of  the  stomach,  or  the  duodenum, 
they  seriously  interfere  with  digestion,  causing  the  animal  to 
thrive  badly,  to  be  weak  and  easily  sweated,  or  fatigued  and  even 
determining  sudden  and  fatal  indigestion.” 

He  also  says  that  they  are  very  injurious  when,  in  passing 
along  the  alimentary  canal,  they  become  attached  in  their  course. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  these  parasites  cause  more  derange¬ 
ments  in  the  animal  economy  than  most  professional  men  seem 
willing  to  admit ;  yet  perhaps  not  so  many  as  some  persons 
would  have  us  suppose. 

It  seems  that  they  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  injurious 
when  occurring  in  such  numbers  as  we  often  find  them ;  and  that 
when  occurring  in  fewer  numbers,  they  must  be  injurious  from 
their  very  mode  of  attachment.  If  we  allow  one  to  attach  itself 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  irritation  will  be  considerable,  and 
can  we  say  that  the  horse’s  stomach  is  less  susceptible  to  the  same 
irritation  P  I  have  assisted  in  the  examination  ol  at  least  a  dozen 
stomachs  during  the  present  school  session,  and  many  of  them 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noticing  these  parasites.  In  ail  but 
one  the  bots  were  found,  and  in  all  but  two  there  were  two 
clusters  of  them,  one  on  the  cuticular  part  of  the  stomach,  the 
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other  in  the  duodenum,  just  outside  the  pylorus.  In  one  case 
they  were  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  stomach. 

Some  argue,  from  bots  being  so  generally  found  in  the  stomach, 
that  they  must  be  useful  rather  than  injurious.  These  persons 
might  as  well  argue  that  the  tapeworm,  being  so  universally 
present  among  the  Abyssinians  and  Icelanders,  must  also  be 
useful. 

It  is  generally  taught  that  bots  have  no  mandibles  with  which 
they  can  gnaw.  But  if  this  be  true,  the  hard  plates  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth  are  very  deceiving.  If  they  have  no  means  by 
which  they  can  dig  or  bore,  how  is  it  that  they  are  so  often  in 
deep  pits  in  the  stomach  walls  ? 

Those  of  you  who  assisted  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
horse  taken  to  the  Mountain  Park  will  doubtless  remember  the 
appearance  of  the  stomach.  In  it  the  usual  two  clusters  of  bots 
were  found,  and  in  each  a  number  were  seen  more  than  half 
imbedded  in  the  stomach  or  duodenal  walls,  and  in  pits  which 
they  must  themselves  have  excavated,  for  they  were  so  thickly 
covered  with  mucus  that  the  pits  could  not  have  been  the  effects 
of  post-mortem  digestion.  Besides,  there  were  no  signs  of  post¬ 
mortem  digestion  elsewhere  in  the  stomach.  So  from  this  and 
other  similar  observations  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  statement 
of  men  who  “  have  seen  the  heads  of  the  bots  sticking  through  the 
stomach  walls.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  seldom  that  these 
larvae  undertake  this  mode  of  progression,  or  at  least  to  such  an 
extent,  while  their  host  is  alive  and  healthy.  But  I  believe  that 
in  many  debilitating  diseases,  where  the  natural  functions  of  the 
stomach  are  impaired,  that  these  parasites,  by  becoming  uneasy 
and  moving  their  free  extremities  about,  boring  deeper  into  the 
stomach  walls,  or  loosening  their  hold  and  becoming  reattached, 
thus  become  severe  irritants,  and  prove  serious  hindrances  to  the 
successful  treatment  of  many  of  our  patients,  even  if  they  are  not 
primarily  the  cause  of  many  fatal  diseases. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  not  usually  distinct  from  those 
of  other  forms  of  indigestion  or  those  caused  by  other  internal 
parasites. 

The  previous  history  of  the  case  must  be  thoroughly  inquired 
into  and  well  considered ;  this,  in  fact,  being  the  only  means  we 
have  of  judging  of  the  presence  of  bots.  But  if  the  animal  has, 
during  the  previous  bot-fly  season,  had  a  run  at  grass,  and  has 
symptoms  of  serious  indigestion  with  occasional  nausea  and  a 
depraved  appetite,  I  think  it  safe  to  “  call  it  bots,”  especially  if 
we  do  not  know  wrhat  else  to  call  it. 

Treatment. — The  best  is,  undoubtedly,  prevention.  If  the 
animal  is  having  a  run  at  grass  during  the  bot-fly  season,  the  nits 
should  be  removed  from  his  hair  at  least  every  other  day.  But 
in  case  of  a  number  of  colts,  of  course  this  would  not  be 
practicable. 

Prof.  Law  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  vermifuges  such  as 
male  shield  fern,  followed  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  brisk  cathartic 
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if  given  as  soon  as  the  bot-fly  season  is  over,  and  before  the 
larvae  have  attained  their  thick  skin,  may  effectually  remove 
them. 

Mr.  Lyford,  in  experimenting  with  carbolic  acid,  commenced 
by  giving  a  horse  two-drachm  doses  in  ball.  These  doses  were 
given  the  first  day.  The  same  number  were  given  the  second  day, 
but  the  dose  was  doubled,  and  on  the  third  four  ounces  of  the 
glacial  acid  were  given.  The  horse  was  not  noticeably  affected. 
The  animal  being  killed  for  dissection,  on  the  third  night  the 
stomach  was  examined  and  found  but  slightly  affected  by  the 
acid.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  most  of  the  bots — and  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  them  present — were  loose,  and  some  had 
passed  as  far  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  jejunum.  Probably  if  a 
brisk  cathartic  had  been  given,  a  quantity  of  the  bots  would 
have  been  expelled.  The  experiment  is  at  least  well  worth  a 
repetition. 
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Close  oe  the  Eieteenth  Session  on  April  5th. 

The  examinations  at  this  institution  were  closed,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  session  were  concluded.  It  was  stated  by  one 
of  the  speakers  that  this  College  was  probably  the  first  of  its 
description  on  this  continent,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  out  of 
place  to  give  the  names  of  the  staff  of  professors,  namely — 
Professor  Smith,  V.S.,  Principal;  Dr.  Thorburn,  Dr.  Barret, 
H.  H.  Croft,  D.C.L. ;  Professor  Buckland,  and  J.  T.  Duncan,  V.S. 

Dr.  Smith  here  read  the  following  report  of  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
aminers,  which  was  received  with  cheers  : 

Graduates. — 

Henry  Hopkins,  Green  River,  Ont. ;  M.  H.  McKillip, 
Chicago,  Illinois  ;  G.  W.  Bates,  Wellington,  Missouri,  H.S. ; 
Herbert  Hamilton,  Toronto  ;  M.  L.  Hugh,  Bayham,  Ont. ; 
R.  W.  Newton,  Belleville,  Ont. ;  E.  Kenning,  Elmira,  Ont. ; 
W.  Langtry,  Bronte,  Ont. ;  M.  Stalker,  Ames,  Iowa,  U.S.  ; 
E.  S.  Rogers,  Bradford,  Ont.  ;  D.  Stovel,  Mount  Eorrest, 
Ont. ;  R.  A.  Harding,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

For  Primary. — 

A.  Stephenson,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Decord  of  Examinations  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College , 

Toronto. 

Anatomy. — 

Juniors— William  Jex,  Brantford,  Ont.,  First  Prize ;  Henry 
Setterby,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  Second  Prize  ;  John  Y .  Newton, 
Orillia,  Ont.,  Third  Prize.  Honours— G.  Falls,  Ottawa,  Ont. ; 
G.  P.  Henman,  Colborne  P.O.,  Ont. ;  A.  N.  Smeall,  Toronto. 
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Anatomy. — 

Seniors — G.  W.  Bates,  Wellington,  Mo.,  TJ.S.,  First  Prize ; 
B.  W.  Newton,  Belleville,  Ont.,  Second  Prize.  Honours — 
W.  Langtry,  Bronte,  Ont. ;  M.  Stalker,  Ames,  Iowa,  TJ.S. ; 

*D.  Stovel,  Mount  Forrest,  Ont. ;  M.  L.  High,  Bayham,  Ont. 

Horse  Pathology. — 

B.  W.  Newton,  Belleville,  Ont.,  Silver  Medal.  Honours — 
G.  W.  Bates,  Wellington,  Mo.,  TJ.S. ;  B.  A.  Harding,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Island  of  Jamaica ;  M.  L.  High,  M.  Stalker. 

Cattle  Pathology. — 

G.  W.  Bates,  First  Prize.  Honours — B.  A.  Harding  and 
B.  W.  Newton  equal ;  H.  Hopkins,  Green  lliver,  Ont.  ;  M. 
L.  High,  M.  Stalker. 

Record  of  Examinations  (it)  . 

Entozoa. — 

M.  L.  High,  First;  H.  Hopkins,  E.  S.  Bogers, Brantford, 
Ont.,  B.  W.  Newton  (equal),  Second. 

Principles  of  Shoeing. — 

M.  H.  McKillop,  Chicago,  Ill.,  First;  G.  W.  Bates, 
Second. 

Chemistry.' — 

G.  W.  Bates,  First ;  W.  Stalker,  Second ;  W.  H.  McKil¬ 
lop,  Third  ;  B.  W.  Newton,  Fourth  ;  H.  Hamilton,  Toronto, 
Fifth. 

Physiology. — 

G.  W.  Bates,  First  Prize.  Honours — W.  H.  McKillop, 
B.  W.  Newton,  B.  A.  Harding,  W.  Langtry,  E.  S.  Bogers. 

Medicine. — 

G.  W.  Bates,  First ;  B.  A.  Harding,  W.  H.  McKillop 
(equal),  Second. 

Breeding  of  Domestic  Animals. — 

G.  W.  Bates,  B.  A.  Harding  (equal),  First;  David  Stovel 
Second. 

Gold  Medal  for  Best  General  Examination. — 

G.  W.  Bates,  Missouri. — Toronto  Globe. 


CIBENCESTEB  CHAMBEB  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

At  a  recent  monthly  meeting  of  this  Chamber,  held  in  the 
Bam  public  room,  Castle  Street,  Mr.  Edward  Bowly,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  W.  Mayer  (professor  of  veterinary 
surgery  to  the  Agricultural  College)  read  the  following  paper 
on  the 

IMPOBTATION  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DEAD  MEAT. 

There  were  present  the  Bev.  J.  Constable,  Professor  Church, 
Professor  Wrigktson,  Mr.  B.  Sanwick,  Mr.  C.  Hobbs,  Mr.  B.  A. 
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lies,  Mr.  T.  Vaisey,  Mr.  H.  Buck,  Mr.  T.  R.  Hulbert,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Stevens,  Mr.  J.  White,  Mr.  J.  Snowsell,  Mr.  J.  Smith  (Chester¬ 
ton),  Mr.  Theyer  Townsend,  Mr.  R.  C.  Warner,  Mr.  J.  Evans 
(Bagendon),  Mr.  Moss  (Daglingworth),  Mr.  W.  Cole,  and  several 
students  from  the  Agricultural  College,  &c. 

The  President,  in  introducing  Mr.  Mayer,  who  had  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  bring  this  subject  before  them,  said  that  they  would  all 
agree  with  him  in  the  statement  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  they  could  discuss.  He  would  now  ask 
Mr.  Mayer  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Mayer  then  read  his  paper  as  follows  : — When  I  received 
the  communication  from  your  respected  honorary  secretary  re¬ 
questing  me  to  introduce  for  discussion  the  “  Importation  of  live 
stock  and  dead  meat,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,”  I  hesi¬ 
tated  if  I  should  accept  the  honorable  position  which  your 
Committee  had  allotted  to  me,  partly  because  I  was  for  the  most 
part  a  stranger  to  your  members,  but  more  particularly  from  the 
uncertainty  as  to  how  you  might  expect  me,  holding  a  purely 
professional  appointment  at  your  valuable  Agricultural  College, 
to  consider  this  question  from  an  already  determined  point  of 
view.  During  my  past  career  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  inti¬ 
mately  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  I  have  attended  their 
meetings,  listened  to  their  remarks,  taken  partin  their  discussions, 
partaken  of  their  hospitality,  and  formed  this  estimate  of  their 
character,  viz.  that  the  farmers  of  England,  as  a  class,  are  desirous 
“  to  live  and  let  live,”  and  are  disposed  to  take  a  common-sense 
view  of  matters  fairly  presented  to  their  notice.  On  reflection, 
therefore,  I  was  disposed  to  believe  that  these  principles  prevail 
amongst  the  farmers  of  Gloucestershire,  and  that  I  need  not  fear 
presenting  myself  before  you,  and  introducing  the  subject  selected 
for  our  consideration,  with  the  latter  words  of  the  clause  omitted. 
The  “  Importation  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat  ”  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  aspects  :  its  necessity,  its  advantages,  its  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  lastly,  the  prudence  of  its  continuance  under 
existing  circumstances. 

Its  Necessity  and  Advantages. 

Eor  a  very  considerable  period  the  constant  and  rapid  communi¬ 
cation  between  this  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  been 
attended  with  very  important  results.  Others  equally  startling 
and  unexpected  have  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  amount  of  our  population,  the  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth,  the  increased  value  of  labour,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  These  agencies  have  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  every  department  connected  with  our  trade  and 
commerce.  During  this  period  the  consumption  of  meat  has  been 
enormous.  Those  who  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  had  fresh  meat 
but  once  or  twice  a  week  on  their  tables,  have  daily  accustomed 
themselves  to  a  joint  of  meat,  and  in  season,  or  out  of  season, 
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have  added  the  luxurious  consumption  of  calves  and  lambs, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  reared  for  future  supply.  The 
population  of  this  country  must  be  fed,  and  the  farmer  requires 
stock  for  the  consumption  of  his  produce  ;  hence  new  efforts  have 
been  brought  into  operation,  in  order  to  equalise  the  supply  with 
the  demand,  which  are  now  exercising  important  influences  on  the 
agricultural  interest.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Bourne,  in  which  he 
states  “  that  calculations  show  that  of  the  33,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  18,000,000  are  sustained  on  food  grown 
at  home,  and  15,000,000  on  that  received  from  abroad.”  The 
quantity  of  animal  food  now  imported  is,  Mr.  Bourne  pointed  out, 
very  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  twenty  years  since,  the  exact 
increase  being  360  per  cent.,  and  this  has  been  reached  by  tolerably 
steady  progress.  Each  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  advanced 
upon  its  predecessors  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  until  now  we  have 
a  total  supply  of  more  than  6,000,000  cwt.  of  food  consumed, 
which  if  equally  divided  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  give  to  each  rather  more  than  21^  lbs.  per  head 
per  annum.  Whilst,  however,  the  capacity  for  home  production 
is  by  no  means  exhausted,  our  agricultural  returns  of  the  number 
of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  show  that 
increase  which  our  necessities  require.  In  these  returns,  obtained 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1876,  the  number  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain 
is  stated  at  5,884,996,  showing  165,801  decrease.  The  items  are 
2,244,157  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  and  3,640,839  other 
cattle,  of  which  last  number  2,068,427  were  under  two  years  old, 
and  it  is  in  these  that  the  decrease  chiefly  occurs.  The  sheep  in 
Great  Britain  are  returned  as  28,245,061,  showing  a  decrease  of 
as  many  as  998,729  compared  with  last  year  ;  the  995,904  of  these 
under  a  year  old  are  467,000  fewer  than  the  number  at  the  same 
period  in  last  year.  The  pigs  are  returned  as  2,310,286  in  Great 
Britain,  showing  an  increase  of  above  64,000  over  last  year.  The 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  the  31st  of 
December,  1875,  were  oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  263,684,  and 
sheep  and  lambs  985,652.  Erom  the  consideration  of  these 
returns  I  presume  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
importation  of  live  stock  is  a  necessity,  and  so  long  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  a  proper  and  legitimate  manner,  the  agricultural  interests 
have  nothing  to  fear,  the  supply  and  demand  always  regulating 
each  other.  In  this  respect  it  manifests  considerable  advantages, 
as  it  enables  us  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  in  our  stock,  and 
provide  for  the  sustenance  of  our  population. 

Its  Disadvantages. 

But  when  this  trade  is  made  the  medium  for  the  introduction  of 
divers  preventable,  contagious,  and  infectious  diseases  which  have 
at  various  times  inflicted  great  losses  on  our  stock,  and  reduced  a 
number  of  respectable  men  to  ruin  and  beggary,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  another  aspect  of  affairs.  The  disadvantages  of 
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the  system  become  apparent,  we  complain  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
and  in  self-defence  we  are  obliged  to  call  upon  our  Government 
to  establish  such  a  sanitary  system,  and  make  such  arrangements 
at  the  place  of  embarkation  and  at  the  arrival  of  the  stock  at  our 
own  ports,  as  shall,  if  possible,  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseased 
animals,  or  if  by  accident  brought  into  existence,  completely  pre¬ 
vent  its  spread.  You  are  aware  that  the  existing  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements  in  England  have  failed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
disease,  and  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  numbers  of  animals 
affected  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  (vesicular  aphtha),  the  lung  disease  (or  epizootic  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia),  or  that  most  fatal  of  all  diseases,  cattle  plague  or 
rinderpest.  If  I  make  you  acquainted  with 

The  System  adopted  Abroad 

with  regard  to  the  veterinary  inspection  of  the  animals  shipped 
to  this  country,  it  will  enable  you  to  understand  and  come  to  a 
just  conclusion  on  this  aspect  of  our  position.  In  the  autumn  of 
1875  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Rotterdam,  a  port  in  Hol¬ 
land,  from  which  a  large  number  of  milking  cows,  young  stock  and 
most  excellent  sheep,  are  sent  to  this  country,  and  where  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inspection  of  nearly  1000  animals. 
The  dealer  sends  his  agents  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  pur¬ 
chases  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  farmer  both  at  fairs  and  markets 
in  the  interior,  and  sends  them  by  road,  rail,  or  water  to  Rotter¬ 
dam,  where  the  herds  coming  from  different  localities  are  indiscri¬ 
minately  mingled  together,  either  in  fields  or  sheds,  and  after  a  period 
varying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  or  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
is  ready,  they  are  driven  down  to  the  quay,  and  there  hurriedly 
inspected  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  who,  if  he  sees  no  apparent 
symptoms  of  disease,  passes  them  into  the  vessel.  If  he  should 
see  any  diseased,  they  are  retained,  but  the  cattle  they  have 
mingled  with  are  allowed  to  depart.  On  their  arrival  in  England 
after  a  few  hours’  passage,  they  remain  for  twelve  hours  in  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  are  then  inspected  by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  if  no 
symptoms  of  disease  are  apparent,  allowed  to  be  removed  ;  or  if 
diseased,  are  kept  in  quarantine,  or,  according  to  regulations, 
slaughtered.  The  diseases  I  have  mentioned  are  considered  blood 
diseases,  arising  from  animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  not  indigenous 
to  British  soil,  highly  contagious,  producing  by  inoculation  the 
same  diseases  in  other  animals  of  the  same  species,  and  have  a 
period  of  what  is  termed  incubation,  during  which  time  the  blood 
poison  is  lurking  in  the  system,  and  it  does  not  show  its  character 
until  a  certain  period  has  arrived.  In  cattle  plague  they  vary 
from  four  to  fourteen  days.  "When  serving  in  the  Turkish  Con¬ 
tingent  Engineers  at  Constantinople,  in  August,  1855,  I  was 
employed  with  two  other  officers  in  the  purchase  and  examination 
of  horses,  mules,  and  bullocks  for  the  Land  Transport  Corps.  At 
that  time  I  had  not  seen  any  case  of  cattle  plague,  but  had  heard 
of  its  existence,  and  was  very  suspicious  about  a  lot  of  bullocks 
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which  had  been  driven  some  300  miles  from  the  interior  of  Asia, 
and  wished  to  have  them  rejected.  I  was,  however,  overruled  by 
the  other  two  members  of  the  committee,  and  requested  to  reject 
all  that  showed  any  symptoms  of  bad  health,  which  I  did,  and  the 
remainder  were  purchased.  In  about  fourteen  days  the  disease  made 
its  appearance.  In  pleuro -pneumonia  the  period  varies  from  two 
weeks  to  six  weeks,  about  forty  days  being  the  average.  In  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  a  brief  period  of  incubation  occurs,  ex¬ 
tending  from  three  or  four  days.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  in 
these  days  of  rapid  transit  it  is  possible  for  animals  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  Russia,  Spain,  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  France,  and  brought  to  England  during  the  incubative  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  without  more  extended  precautions  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  as  it  has  done  most  unfortunately  in 
the  recent  introduction  of  cattle  plague,  thus  showing  the  disad¬ 
vantages  attendant  upon  the  existing  sanitary  arrangement  con¬ 
nected  with  the  importation  of  live  stock,  and  strongly  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Fleming.  What  appeared  to  me  at  Rotterdam  as  a 
great  evil  also  prevails  at  other  ports  from  which  cattle  are  sent 
to  this  country,  and  it  is  this.  The  several  herds  brought  down 
for  shipment  were  not  inspected  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  until 
they  had  mingled  with  others.  To  enable  the  veterinary  inspector 
to  act  with  judgment  and  discretion,  it  is  essential  that  each  herd 
should  be  separately  examined  before  they  are  allowed  to  mingle 
with  others,  in  order  that  diseased  animals  may  be  immediately 
detected,  and  the  herd  from  which  they  are  taken  condemned. 
Neither  should  any  cattle,  or  sheep,  be  allowed  to  embark  without 
a  proper  certificate  from  the  inspecting  veterinary  surgeon.  The 
existing  arrangements  having  proved  defective,  I  think  we  have 
the  right  to  call  upon  the  shipping  agents  to  insist  upon  a  more 
extended  and  careful  examination  prior  to  their  embarkation  of 
cattle  from  any  foreign  port.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country  all 
existing  measures  should  be  still  put  in  force,  but  the  vessels 
should  only  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  certain  selected  ports,  where 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  keeping  the  animals  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  under  quarantine,  and  then  submitted  to  a  more 
rigid  examination. 

The  Introduction  of  Dead  Meat 

of  excellent  quality  from  America  and  Canada  has  suggested 
another  sanitary  arrangement,  viz.,  the  slaughtering  of  fat  stock 
in  their  own  country,  and  bringing  them  over  by  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  as  those  that  have  hitherto  proved  so  successful.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  this  experiment  has  been  sufficiently 
tested  so  as  to  enable  us  accurately  to  pronounce  in  its  favour. 
We  all  know  that  under  certain  favorable  circumstances  we  can 
keep  meat,  game,  and  poultry  in  England  in  good  preservation 
for  as  long  a  period  as  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
occupies,  but  the  moment  these  favorable  states  are  removed, 
the  meat  must  be  cooked  or  it  becomes  unfit  for  food.  At  present 
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the  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  experiment,  but  what  may 
happen  during  the  summer  months,  when  foreign  meat  is  brought 
to  this  country  and  consigned  to  various  dealers  in  our  cities, 
towns,  and  country  places,  where  the  butchers  cannot  ensure 
their  own  meat  to  retain  its  purity  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  think 
is  premature  to  assert — besides,  it  may  not  be  required.  I  read 
a  few  days  ago  a  statement  that  a  very  fine  consignment  of  live 
stock  was  landed  at  Liverpool  by  the  steamer  Istrian  from  Boston, 
consisting  of  276  head  of  cattle.  The  steamer  had  an  excellent 
passage,  and  the  beasts  when  landed  were  in  good  condition,  not 
a  single  death  having  taken  place.  Special  accommodation  had 
been  provided,  and  the  owner,  an  American  gentleman  named 
Colville,  accompanied  the  stock.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  pioneer 
steamer  of  a  very  large  trade  in  this  direction,  and  the  importer 
is  understood  to  intend  offering  the  cattle  on  the  London  market. 
During  the  last  week  only  2671  quarters  of  fresh' beef  and  160 
sheep  arrived  at  Liverpool,  which  is  about  the  smallest  quantity 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  same  port  since  this  branch  of  the 
trade  has  been  promoted  in  a  similar  period.  Since  the  resolution 
which  was  last  week  come  to  by  four  of  the  principal  Transat¬ 
lantic  steamship  companies  of  Liverpool  of  curtailing  their 
sailings  by  one  half  for  the  next  three  months,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  importation  of  American  meat  will  be  as  large  as  the 
former  arrivals.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  large  importa¬ 
tions  since,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  will  continue.  There 
are,  however,  other  matters  which  demand  our  consideration.  Do 
you  think  that  the  slaughter  of  fat  stock  at  the  ports  of  Bussia, 
Spain,  Germany,  or  elsewhere  would  ensure  this  country  against 
the  introduction  of  cattle  plague  and  other  diseases  ?  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you  it  would  not,  but  it  would  enable  the  foreigner,  finding 
a  disease  had  broken  out  amongst  his  cattle,  to  slaughter  the  re¬ 
maining  animals,  and  send  them  carefully  prepared  to  England, 
and  thus  open  the  door  to  fraud,  deception,  and  the  propagation 
of  disease.  What  was  done  in  this  country  in  1865,  and  what  I 
am  afraid  continues  at  this  moment?  Why  numbers  of  animals 
in  the  incubative  stage  of  cattle  plague  were  slaughtered  and 
sent  to  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns, 
disseminating  the  disease  in  all  directions. 

The  Contagious  Nature  of  Cattle  Plague. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  when  it  breaks  out  on  a  farm 
in  Bussia  they  allow  no  communication  whatever  to  take  place 
with  its  occupants,  nor  do  they  permit  either  cat,  dog,  fowl,  or 
other  animal  to  leave  the  premises  ;  a  cordon  is  drawn  round  the 
infected  place,  which  is  kept  up  with  the  strictest  severity  for 
three  weeks  after  the  last  animal  has  been  killed.  This  fact  and 
all  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  cattle  plague 
were  communicated  by  Sir  Linton  Simmons,  K.C.B.,  to  our 
government  prior  to  the  outbreak  in  1865,  Sir  L.  Simmons  then 
occupying  the  position  of  our  Consul  at  Warsaw,  and  who  had 
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been  especially  called  upon  to  report  on  the  subject.  Professor 
Simonds  alluded  to  this  circumstance  when  speaking  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  their  monthly  meeting  on  the  11th  instant, 
stating  that  it  is  something  remarkable  the  way  in  which  isolation 
is  carried  out.  In  Germany,  if  the  disease  occurs  in  a  village, 
the  church  is  closed,  and  no  assemblage  is  allowed  to  take  place, 
under  any  circumstances.  If  a  high  road  runs  through  the  in¬ 
fected  district  people  are  not  allowed  to  pass  along  it.  Why  is 
this  ?  because  it  is  so  extremely  contagious.  Blood,  offal,  dung, 
hides,  living  animals,  and  clothes,  convey  the  disease.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  I  will  just  relate  a  fact  which  completely  substantiates 
my  assertion.  During  the  early  period  of  the  existence  of  this 
disease  in  Cheshire  (in  1865),  it  suddenly  made  its  appearance 
on  a  farm  in  a  very  central  position.  It  was  entirely  surrounded 
by  other  farms  on  which  there  had  been  not  the  slightest  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  cattle  plague,  nor  was  there  any  disease  within  seven 
miles  of  the  place.  The  occupier  of  the  farm  and  his  servants 
had  not  visited  any  fairs  or  markets,  neither  had  he  purchased  any 
fresh  stock.  Por  some  time  how  the  disease  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  remained  a  mystery.  At  last  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
that  a  poor  half-witted  fellow,  who  was  continually  wandering 
about  the  country,  had  been  employed  by  a  farmer  some  eight 
miles  distant  to  bury  some  cows  that  had  died  from  the  disease ; 
he  accomplished  his  task,  received  some  money,  and  started  off 
on  his  wanderings,  and  came  to  this  farm  the  same  night,  and 
slept  in  the  fodder-bin  which  was  placed  between  the  heads  of 
the  cattle.  We  thus  perceive  some  of  the  various  agencies  that 
promote  the  spread  of  disease,  and  if  you  admit  dead  meat  from 
cattle  districts,  you  open  the  door  for  deception  and  render  detec¬ 
tion  extremely  difficult.  I  do  not  think  that  our  friend  Punch  is 
very  far  wrong  when  in  a  recent  number  he  shrewdly  remarked 
“  the  particularly  ugly  fact  in  the  matter  is  the  possibility,  if  not 
more,  that  it  may  be  inspectors  who  disperse  the  germs  of  the 
infection.  If  that  be  so,  we  may  well  ask  who  will  inspect  the 
inspectors,  and  disinfect  the  disinfectors  ?”  It  is  distressing  to 
read  the  abortive  attempts  to 

Stamp  out  the  Disease. 

Why  not  adopt  at  once,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  the 
suggestion  made  by  Professor  Simonds,  viz.,  to  take  possession  of 
all  “animals,  whether  healthy  or  diseased,  in  an  infected  place, 
and  have  them  all  killed  at  the  outset,  and  every  one  buried,  al¬ 
lowing  no  salvage  at  all  P  Let  the  whole  of  this  be  borne  by  the 
government.”  One  other  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
this  : — “  That  English  consumers  generally  as  well  as  stockowners 
would  benefit  by  a  total  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
live  stock  other  than  stores,  and  the  subjection  of  the  latter  to 
the  strictest  quarantine.”  If  the  former  part  of  this  proposition 
was  carried  out,  it  would  create  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  milk 
trade  and  would  be  attended  with  serious  evils.  A  very  large 
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proportion  of  the  dairies  of  London  and  elsewhere  are  supplied 
by  milking  cows  from  abroad.  How  are  these  to  be  obtained  if 
you  stop  the  supply,  and  how  and  from  whence  is  a  supply  of 
milk  to  be  secured  ?  Even  now  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  milk 
for  a  penny,  and  that  little  would  be  less.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me 
a  proposition  that  no  government  would  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  dare  to  put  in  force. 

Conclusions. 

From  what  has  been  stated  I  think  we  may  be  enabled  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  importation  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat  (subject  to 
more  stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention  and  introduction  of 
disease)  is  desirable.  That  it  is  evident  that  our  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  requires  a  large  supply  of  food  which  it  is  important  should 
be  obtained,  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  the  breeding  of 
live  stock  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  discouraging  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  calves  and  lambs.  That  it  is  desirable 
to  impress  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  that  exists  for  establishing  both  at  home  and  abroad  a  more 
thorough  and  extended  veterinary  examination  of  imported  stock, 
as  well  as  subjecting  them  for  a  longer  period  to  observation  and 
quarantine.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  in  Professor  Brown’s  annual 
report  he  “  states  with  reference  to  quarantine  stations  for  store 
stock,  the  department  recommend,  first,  that  there  should  be  sepa¬ 
rate  and  perfectly  isolated  landing  places,  and  lairs  must  be 
arranged  so  that  cargoes  belonging  to  different  owners  may  be 
kept  so  remote  from  each  other  that  the  occurrence  of  disease  in 
one  lot  should  not  necessitate  the  detention  of  the  rest.  Secondly, 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  appointment 
of  attendants  for  each  separate  lot  of  animals,  otherwise  the 
poison  of  a  contagious  disease  might  be  conveyed  from  a  recently 
landed  cargo  to  other  animals  at  the  moment  of  their  departure, 
and  the  object  of  the  quarantine  be  thus  defeated.”  War  having 
now  been  declared  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  our  govern¬ 
ment  having  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  recent  outbreak  of  cattle  plague,  and  the  measures  taken  for 
its  repression,  and  into  the  effect  which  the  importation  of  live 
foreign  animals  has  upon  the  introduction  of  disease  into  this 
country,  and  upon  the  supply  and  price  of  food,  it  is  I  think  pre¬ 
mature  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  abstract  propositions  on  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  be  safely  left  for  the  consideration  of  members 
of  such  committee.  We  have  our  own  interests  at  home  and 
abroad  to  protect,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  be 
more  patriotic  to  encourage  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
our  own  colonies  to  supply  us  with  food,  than  trust  ourselves  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  foreign  dead  meat  contractor. 

[A  very  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  which  we  regret  to  be  unable  to  find  space  for  in  our 
present  number.] 
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SHOCKING  CRUELTY  TO  HORSES. 

Yesterday  (June  8th)  at  the  Petty  Sessions,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  a  gentleman  of  property  named  Robert  Ffrance,  of  the 
Parade,  Worthing,  was  charged  with  having  cruelly  beaten  and 
overdriven  two  horses.  Mr.  Colam,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  prosecuted, 
and  Mr.  Mugliston,  barrister,  defended.  From  the  opening  state¬ 
ment  and  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  drove  two 
thoroughbred  horses  from  Worthing  to  Surbiton  on  the  28th  ult., 
in  about  five  hours  and  three  quarters.  The  animals  were  not 
baited  during  the  whole  of  the  journey,  and  came  to  a  dead  stand 
on  different  parts  of  the  road,  where  they  were  seen  in  great 
distress,  prostrate  and  unable  to  proceed,  and  were  reduced  to  a 
walking  pace  when  nearing  Surbiton,  where  they  both  died  within 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  their  arrival.  The  defendant 
was  remonstrated  with  by  different  persons,  including  ostlers  and 
his  own  groom,  but  he  persisted  in  his  cruelty,  saying,  with  an 
oath,  “Let  the  horses  die.  I  have  plenty  of  money,  and  will  buy 
more.”  His  groom  cautioned  him  that  he  was  breaking  their 
hearts,  which  was  answered  by  similar  language.  Mr.  Colam 
earnestly  pressed  for  imprisonment,  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  having  been  previously  convicted  several  times  for  differ¬ 
ent  offences,  and  by  the  society  once  before  for  cruelty  to  dogs. 
The  magistrates  sentenced  the  defendant  to  imprisonment  for 
two  months,  without  the  option  of  paying  a  pecuniary  penalty. 
Notice  of  appeal  was  given  by  counsel,  but  as  the  prosecutor  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  bail  that  was  tendered,  the  defendant  was 
taken  into  custody  and  locked  up  in  default. — Daily  News. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


SLAUGHTER  OF  DISEASED  CATTLE  FOR  FOOD. 

House  op  Commons,  Tuesday ,  June  5. 

Sir  M.  H.  Beach ,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Cameron ,  mentioned  the  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  cattle  diseases  under  which  orders 
had  been  issued  giving  veterinary  inspectors  power  to  regulate 
the  disposal  of  carcases  by  sale.  In  regard  to  a  case  recently 
brought  before  the  Blanchardstown  petty  sessions  (in  which  the 
evidence,  as  stated  iu  the  question,  was  that  a  cow  whose  Jungs 
weighed  52  lbs.,  and  whose  case  was  described  by  the  Dublin 
medical  officer  of  health  as  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  he  had  ever  seen,  was  sold  for  human  food  by  the 
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Poor  Law  guardians),  it  appeared  that  the  inspector  of  the  North 
Dublin  city  union  considered  the  animal  in  question  fit  for  human 
food,  and  ordered  the  carcase  to  be  sold.  The  case  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  who  disagreed  with  regard  to  it,  and  the 
case  was  dismissed  without  prejudice.  Before  the  issue  of  the 
last  order  on  this  subject  by  the  Privy  Council  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  practice  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  discovered  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  was  the  practice  of  local  authorities  to 
utilise  animals  slaughtered  for  pleuro-pneumonia  for  human  food 
unless  disease  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  meat  was  unfit  for 
consumption. 

Dr.  Cameron  said  he  would  call  attention  to  this  subject  on  an 
early  day. 


TRANSIT  OF  CATTLE. 

June  1 ith. 

Mr.  Stanton  asked  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  steps  would  be  taken  to  lay  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  diseases  of  cattle  evidence 
respecting  the  treatment  and  condition  of  animals  imported  from 
Ireland. 

Sir  U.  Selwin-Ibbetson. — The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Lord  President  in  1869  to  inquire  into  the  transit  of  animals  by 
sea  and  land  made  certain  recommendations,  which  were  embodied 
in  the  “  Transit  of  Animals”  Order,  1870,  and  continued  in  the 
consolidated  “  Animals  Order,”  1875.  There  are  now  five  travel¬ 
ing  inspectors  engaged  in  superintending  the  carrying  intoeffect 
lof  the  regulations,  as  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  1873,  and 
the  best  results  have  ensued.  It  is  impossible  entirely  to  prevent 
the  suffering  of  animals  during  transit ;  but  the  condition  of 
things  is  much  improved,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  would 
hardly  be  advisable,  unless  further  evidence  of  the  suffering  of 
these  animals  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  to  reopen 
evidence  which  was  fully  gone  into  by  a  previous  Committee. 


PRIMARY  FELLOWS. 

By  “  Reflection.” 

Dear  Sirs, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  offer  may  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made — 
viz.  goodfellowship. 

After  reading  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hunting,  as 
reported  in  your  Journal  for  the  past  month,  one  is  led  to 
further  reflection,  but  I  may  add  that  the  few  words,  by  way  of 
explanation,  which  fell  from  the  President  at  the  meeting  of 
Council  in  reference  to  the  election  of  “Irish  Fellows”  has  led 
me  further  intojfa  maze.  On  page  424  the  President  is  reported  to 
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have  said,  “  Original  research”  was  put  down  as  the  qualification 
of  the  fellows  selected  for  the  Irish  section  of  the  Committee. 
That  was  a  mistake.  The  Irish  section  simply  selected  those 
members  of  the  profession  whom  they  thought  most  fit ! !  This 
is  certainly  very  flattering  as  well  as  complimentary  to  some 
members  of  the  profession  residing  and  practising  in  Ireland, 
and  it  goes  to  prove  the  truth,  I  think,  of  what  was  remarked  by 
“  Observer  ”  in  your  Journal  for  May.  We  now  know  the  reason 
certain  selections  were  made  in  Ireland, — because  they,  the 
Committee,  “ thought  them  most  jit”  !!  If  this  was  the  reason, 
it  only  goes  to  show  that  the  Committee  knew  hut  little  of  the 
qualifications  of  Irish  practitioners. 

The  more  one  reads  of  this  fellowship  farce,  the  more  thankful 
ought  gentlemen  to  be  who  were  ignored  and  thought  wwfit  for 
such  a  distinction,  and  the  more  honour  is  due  to  those  who 
refused  such  a  distinction.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  such  information  as  the  President  has  afforded,  as  it 
confirms  the  opinions  entertained  by  many  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  who  were  snubbed,  and  it  savours  much  of  prejudice,  or 
bias,  or  favoritism,  or  whatever  name  any  one  may  be  pleased  to 
give  it. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

ERRATUM. 

Page  362,  line  10,  for  Edward  Moon,  Washington,  Albany, 
U.S.,  read  Edward  Moore,  116,  Washington  Avenue,  Albany, 
New  York. 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Bland,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Boston,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  His 
diploma  bears  date  May  10th,  1854. 

The  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
regrets  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  junior,  of 
Burnley,  should  have  appeared  in  the  obituary  list  of  the  June 
number  of  the  Veterinarian.  The  mistake  arose  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  returned  letter  having  been  inadvertently  marked  by 
the  Post  Office  authorities  as  “  deceased .” — William  Hekry 
Coates,  Secretary. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 

CHRONIC  DIARRHCEA  IN  A  HEIFER. 

By  Thomas  Walton  Mayer,  F.R.C.Y.S.,  Professor  of 

Veterinary  Surgery,  Cirencester  Agricultural  College. 

On  the  20th  March,  1877,  a  red  heifer  was  admitted  into 
the  Agricultural  College  Hospital,  Cirencester,  suffering  from 
chronic  diarrhoea.  The  history  of  the  case  appeared  some¬ 
what  as  follows  : — “  About  twelve  months  since,  she  had  an 
attack  of  malignant  catarrh,  for  which  she  was  subjected  to 
veterinary  treatment.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
profuse  purging,  which  continued  more  or  less  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  prior  to  her  admission.  She  had  been 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  treatment,  but  all  had  failed  to 
arrest  the  disease.”  This  was  not  by  any  means  a  favorable 
account  of  the  case,  the  period  of  its  continuance  rendering 
the  prognosis  unfavorable  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  animal 
exhibited  the  following  symptoms,  it  was  determined  to  sub¬ 
mit  her  to  treatment. 

Symptoms . — Eyes  sunken,  expression  of  countenance  anx¬ 
ious  and  dejected,  visible  mucous  membranes  dry  and  tinged 
with  a  yellow  colour,  temperature  below  the  normal  standard, 
pulse  76,  weak  and  wiry ;  skin  very  unhealthy  and  tense  ; 
profuse,  offensive,  and  watery  evacuations ;  horns,  ears,  and 
extremities  cold;  frequent  shivering;  back  arched  and  tender 
along  the  spine,  rumination  suspended ;  appetite  indifferent, 
and  great  thirst. 

L. 
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The  following  medicine  was  administered  : — R.  Hydrafg. 
Chlorid.  3ij,  Pulv.  Opii  3j,  01.  Lini  f^vj,  Mucilago  Oss. 

March  21st. — The  symptoms  remaining  unchanged,  a 
draught  composed  of  Pulv.  Zinci  Sulph.  et  Pulv.  Opii  ana  3 j , 
et  01.  Lini  was  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  animal 
placed  in  a  hot-air  hath  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  F.  In  the  evening  Sp.  iEther.  Nit.  fgj, 
cum  Tinct.  Opii  ^ss,  was  given  in  a  little  water.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  the  bath  was  apparent ;  the  temperature  of  the 
body  was  raised,  the  muzzle  became  moist,  the  eyes  brighter, 
and  the  countenance  expressive  of  less  anxiety. 

22nd. — Medicines  continued. 

23rd. — Purged  once  only  during  the  night.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animal  altogether  better ;  pulse  70  and  fuller, 
temperature  still  unequal.  Medicines  repeated. 

24th. — Purged  a  good  deal  during  the  night ;  the  faeces 
are,  however,  of  a  more  natural  colour.  Kidneys  secreting 
freely,  appetite  indifferent.  Allowed  plenty  of  flour  gruel  with 
starch,  and  placed  the  animal  again  in  the  bath  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  110°.  Medicines  repeated. 

25th. — The  effect  of  the  medicine  and  bath  was  again  very 
apparent ;  the  faeces  had  not  been  passed  so  frequently,  and 
were  much  thicker  in  consistence.  The  general  temperature 
of  the  body  was  more  equal,  rumination  had  recommenced ; 
animal  feeding  better.  Allowed  a  small  portion  of  oil  cake, 
and  placed  a  piece  of  rock  salt  in  the  manger,  which  the 
animal  freely  licked. 

26th. — Medicines  repeated. 

27th. — Medicines  and  bath  repeated ;  the  good  effects 
arising  from  the  treatment  are  becoming  more  apparent. 
The  skin  looks  more  healthy,  the  faeces  are  assuming  their 
normal  character,  the  animal  has  commenced  licking  herself, 
the  appetite  is  improving,  and  the  thirst  is  not  so  great. 

28th. — Slight  symptoms  of  flatulency.  Give  Pul.  Catechu 
3iv,  Creta  Prep.  5j?  P.  Zingiber  5j>  P*  Opii  3j,  Sp.  -Either. 
Nit.  fjj,  Aqua  tep.  Oss,  in  draught. 

29th  and  30th. — Medicines  repeated. 

31st. — Animal  again  placed  in  the  bath  for  one  hour  at 
110°  F.,  and  the  medicine  repeated. 

The  following  day  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal 
was  more  healthy :  the  fseces  had  become  more  solid  ;  she  feeds 
and  ruminates  regularly,  taking  oil  cake  and  linseed  gruel. 
For  the  next  eight  days  the  treatment  was  continued,  omit¬ 
ting  the  opium.  The  animal  daily  improved,  until  the  10th  of 
April,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  feces  again  becoming  more 
liquid,  the  opium  was  repeated.  On  the  13th  she  had  another 
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bath,  and  from  this  period  she  progressed  favorably;  the 
visible  mucous  membranes  assumed  a  healthy  appearance, 
the  faeces  became  harder  and  without  smell,  the  secretion  of 
urine  regular,  the  pulse  became  reduced  in  frequency,  and  the 
temperature  attained  its  normal  character. 

On  the  24th  the  medicine  was  somewhat  changed  by  the 
addition  of  Pulv.  Gentian,  Anisi  et  Carui,  ana  3ij,  cum  Infusio 
Quassise  fjij,  given  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  repeated  daily. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  the  animal  was  convalescent,  and  the 
medicines  were  discontinued. 

She  was  discharged  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  up  to 
this  date  is  doing  well. 

I  think  this  short  record  is  instructive  as  illustrating  the 
value  of  the  hot-air  bath  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In 
this  case  it  produced  immediate  action  on  the  skin  and  the 
secretions,  restoring  the  natural  action  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  as  well  as  materially  assisting  the  effects  of  the 
remedial  agents  employed.  The  animal  is  now  two  years 
old,  and,  although  there  is  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
attack  or  the  appearance  of  chronic  visceral  derangement, 
such  as  is  described  by  Professor  Axe  in  his  remarks  on  the 
stomach  of  Mr.  Hoile’s  heifer,  yet  I  trust  that,  with  careful 
attention  to  her  diet,  this  undesirable  result  may  be  avoided. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  467.) 

Tribe  2.  EUPATORIEiE.  Leaves  mostly  opposite ; 
flowers  all  tubular  ;  2- sexual ;  anther  cells  not  tailed ;  style- 
arms  slender,  \-terete,  pubescent,  with  stigmatic  lines  not 
continued  to  the  base. 

This  is  the  diagnosis  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  his 
useful  little  ‘  Student’s  Flora,’  and  from  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  Composite  consists  in  the 
fact-  of  its  opposite  leaves  being  the  only  germs  in  which  the 
leaves  are  so  circumstanced.  It  is  also  peculiar  for  the  pink 
colour  of  the  florets,  as  these  parts  are  almost  universally 
yellow  in  the  whole  of  the  vast  list  of  the  Composites. 
Although  we  possess  but  a  single  native  species,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  genus,  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns, 
will  show  how  important  are  the  exotic  species. 

((  Eupatorium.  An  extensive  genus  of  Composite  con- 
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sisting  for  the  most  part  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  species 
agree  in  having  all  the  florets  tubular,  perfect,  and  furnished 
with  a  long-branched  style,  and  in  colour  either  purple,  pink, 
or  white,  never  yellow .  They  are  mostly  natives  of  America, 
but  one  species,  E.  cannabinum ,  Hemp  Agrimony,  a  tall 
plant,  with  unbranched  stems,  downy  leaves,  and  terminal 
crowned  corymbs  of  dull,  pale,  purplish  flowers,  inhabits 
watery  places  and  damp  hedges  in  Britain.  E.  perfoliatum 
has  some  reputation  in  America  as  a  tonic  stimulant,  and  is 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves ;  it  is 
employed  also  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers.  French, 
Eupatoire ;  German,  Abkraut .” 

Mr.  Masters  adds  to  this  the  following  note  : 

“  The  leaves  of  E .  glutinosum  have  been  considered  to  be 
the  matico  of  the  Peruvians,  a  substance  that  is  used  as  a 
styptic,  and  for  other  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  possible 
that  more  than  one  plant  bears  the  name  of  matico,  but  the 
leaves  brought  to  this  country  under  the  name  are  those  of 
Artanthe  elongata Our  native  species  is  a  very  handsome 
and  interesting  plant,  and  though  not  used  medicinally  it 
may  yet  be  conceived  as  not  being  wanting  in  medicinal 
properties,  and  perhaps  among  them  its  styptic  qualities 
would  render  it  useful.  Mrs.  Lankester  tells  us  that  £f  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  in  infusion  as  a  tonic,  and  in 
the  fenny  districts,  where  it  prevails,  such  medicines  are 
very  necessary/’  Country  people  lay  the  leaves  near  bread, 
and  they  consider  that  they  thus  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mouldy.  It  is  called  Hemp  Agrimony,  under  the  general 
name  of  Eupatorium,  or,  as  Gerard  writes  it,  Hepatorium. f 
The  genus  was  named  after  Eupator,  a  surname  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  by  whom  the  plant  was  introduced — 
an  alexipharmic.”J 

North  America  seems  to  be  quite  the  home  of  this  genus 
of  plants.  Beck  describes  no  less  than  fourteen  species  as 
inhabiting  the  States  north  of  Virginia.  Some  of  these  are 
used  as  tonics,  but,  though  varied  and  interesting,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  have  any  particular  reputation,  either 
as  physic  or  economic  herbs. 

Tribe  3.  TUSSILAGINEHS.  Leaves  alternate ,  all 
radical ,  broad ;  outer  flowers  female ,  very  slender  and 
tubular ,  or  ligulate  ;  disc  flowers  tubular ,  usually  %-sexual ; 

*  ‘  The  Treasury  of  Botany/  part  i. 
t  ‘  English  Botany/  vol.  v,  p.  121. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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ctnther  cells  not  tailed ;  style-arms  connate,  pubescent,  with 
2-fid  conical  tips  * 

Of  these,  three  species  are  not  uncommon  as  native  or 
naturalised  weeds,  as  under : 

Heads  of  Flowers  recemose. 

1.  Tussilago  ( Petasites )  vulgaris  (Butterbur,  Coltsfoot). 

2.  Tussilago  (Petasites)  fragrans  (Winter  Heliotrope). 

Heads  solitary. 

S.  Tussilago  farfara  (Coltsfoot). 

Of  these  the  first  is  common  by  the  sides  of  brooks  and 
ditches,  and  generally  in  damp  places,  and  is  well  known  for 
its  large,  broad,  cordate  leaves,  it  being,  if  not  the  largest, 
yet  certainly  one  of  our  largest-leaved  native  plants.  It, 
indeed,  received  its  usual  name  of  Petasites,  from  7T£ racroq  (a 
covering  to  the  head),  from  its  country  use  as  a  covering  to 
the  head,  or  an  umbrella. 

It  is  said  that  the  Swedish  farmers  plant  it  near  their 
dwellings,  as  from  its  early  flowering  it  is  useful  to  bees,  but 
its  large  leaves  render  it  very  objectionable  in  our  pastures, 
where  it  has  no  quality  that  can  compensate  for  the  space  it 
occupies. 

The  P.  fragrans  has  perhaps  become  naturalised  from 
having  been  planted  for  the  sweet  perfume  of  its  flowers,  so 
much  like  that  of  the  heliotrope  as  to  be  commonly  named 
after  it.  It  is  now  common  to  railway  banks  and  hedge¬ 
rows,  both  making  their  escape  from  cultivation.  It  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  preceding,  but,  like  it, 
increases  rapidly  by  means  of  a  succulent  root-stock  or 
rhizomata,  which  make  the  whole  of  the  genus  highly  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  weeds. 

We  have  seen  large  patches  of  it  on  the  branch  line  at 
Cirencester,  spreading  over  the  sides  of  a  deep  cutting  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  At  Preston,  in  Somersetshire,  it  oc¬ 
cupies  hedgerows  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  become  thoroughly  at  home.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  name  Nardosmia  was  proposed  by 
Riechenbach  for  the  smaller  form,  as  it  is  said  to  differ  from 
Petasites  by  having  pistillate  flowers  with  a  sometimes 
minute  ligula ;  but  these  matters  are  so  unimportant  that 
we  concur  with  Mr.  Bentham  in  considering  it  very  near 
the  Butterbur. 

The  Tussilago  farfara  is  named  from  the  Latin,  tussis, 
a  cough,  as  it  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  cure 

*  -  Student’s  Flora,’  p.  185, 
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of  this,  which,  though  formerly  reckoned  as  a  formidable 
disease,  is  now  looked  upon  merely  as  a  symptom  of  some 
other  disease.  Probably  its  use  in  coughs  was  indicated  on 
account  of  the  spotted  appearance  sometimes  assumed  by 
the  leaves,  especially  in  variegated  varieties,  simulating  the 
aspect  of  the  section  of  a  lung;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
leaves  are  not  the  part  employed  in  rustic  practice,  but  the 
flowers  ;  the  former,  however,  dried  and  smoked,  after  the 
manner  of  tobacco,  enjoys  a  country  reputation  for  its  use  in 
asthma,  but  we  take  it  that  any  extended  use  rather  results 
from  the  dearness  of  the  fragrant  herb. 

The  flowers,  which  appear  very  early  before  the  leaves,  are 
picked,  dried,  and  made  into  infusions  and  syrups  by  the 
poor  people,  for  use  in  cough  symptoms,  and  in  the  various 
forms  of  coltsfoot  flowers.  Syrup  and  essence  of  coltsfoot, 
&c.,  are  mostly  obtainable  of  the  country  druggists. 

The  coltsfoot  is  a  favourite  plant  with  us  in  illustrating 
changes  of  action  and  position  of  parts  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  flower  to  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the 
seed. 

In  February,  or  early  in  March,  the  pink  involucres,  firmly 
closed,  may  be  seen  just  peeping  above  the  ground.  This 
soon  grows  up  on  its  solitary  stem  or  scape,  gradually  ex¬ 
panding  to  expose  the  yellow  stars  to  the  action  of  the  fitful 
sunshine,  so  that  the  fertilizing  process  may  take  place. 
This  over,  the  head  of  flowers  collapses,  being  thoroughly 
secured  by  the  closely  converging  involucre,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  bent  downwards,  so  that  the  involucral  scales 
act  as  a  pent-house  roof,  protecting  the  young  seeds,  as  it  had 
before  the  gay  flowers.  When,  however,  the  parts  are  ad¬ 
vancing  to  ripeness  the  head  of  flowers  is  again  elevated  to 
an  upright  position,  the  involucre  falls  back,  and  the  hoary 
head  of  seeds  is  exposed  to  the  sunshine  until  ripened,  when 
the  wind  sweeps  the  seeds  away,  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
pappus,  which  acts  as  a  tiny  parachute  to  convey  a  fertile 
source  of  weed  mischief  to  the  farmer,  which,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  it  will  be  seen  has  been  all  the  worse  for  him 
from  his  not  studying  the  natural  history  of  the  plants  he 
has  to  deal  with  ;  but  how  different  such  study  will  make 
the  case  appear  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  notes  : 

Coltsfoot  ( Tussilago  farfara)  is  remarkable  for  a  large, 
branched,  brittle,  and  succulent  root-stock.  This  portion  of 
the  plant  is  highly  tenacious  of  life,  so  that  the  least  bud  left 
in  the  soil  will  be  certain  to  grow.  But  besides  this  method 
of  increase  by  division  of  the  root-stock,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  seeders,  as  each 
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head  of  flowers  may  perfect  from  one  to  two  hundred  seeds. 
The  plant,  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  the  some¬ 
what  small  yellow  stars  excite  but  little  attention  in  early 
spring,  but  when  the  large  flat  leaves  are  grown  the  farmer  is 
made  sensible  of  the  presence  of  a  noxious  weed,  and  this  is 
just  the  time  that  he  commences  to  hoe  it  up.  Now,  as 
this  is  exactly  the  period  at  which  the  seed  is  ripened,  his 
very  bustle  either  causes  much  of  this  to  be  hoed  in  on  the 
spot,  or  it  is  sent  adrift  by  means  of  its  parachute,  and  so 
becomes  scattered  far  and  wide.  Anon,  fresh  buds  spring 
up  from  the  uncut  portions  of  the  rhizome,  and  hence  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  extirpating  it.  In  some  of  our  stiff 
marls  we  had  an  abundance  of  this  pest,  which  now,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  has  been  so  successfully  got  under,  that  we 
deem  it  right  to  explain  our  plan  of  action. 

The  coltsfoot,  from  its  underground  growth,  usually 
appears  in  rounded,  isolated  patches,  and  if  this  be  looked 
to  in  time,  by  hoeing  before  the  seeds  ripen,  this  fertile 
source  of  mischief  will  be  avoided.  The  leaves  will  soon 
after  appear,  when  the  hoe  should  be  again  brought  into 
use,  to  cut  up  the  buds  as  deeply  as  can  well  be  done.  By 
this  means  the  plant  will  profit  but  little  by  its  early  deve¬ 
lopment  of  lung.  Still  the  succulent  rhizomes  will  make 
another  effort  to  get  on  in  life,  when  a  second  attack  should 
be  made  upon  tbe  leaves,  which,  with  hand-picking  at  the 
next  ploughing,  we  have  usually  found  successful.  One 
difficulty,  however,  in  dealing  with  this  plant,  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  labourer  is  not  usually  aware  of  the 
importance  of  picking  up  the  succulent  morsels  of  the  root- 
stock;  his  attention  is  mostly  confined  to  couch-picking, 
and  he  understands  but  little  beyond  it.  Hence  we  have 
found  that  where  the  plant  has  become  established  in  the 
above-mentioned  centres  it  can  readily  be  got  out  with  the 
fork,  the  plan  which  is  recommended  in  such  cases. 

We  see,  then,  in  these  common  weeds,  plants  with  wonderful 
powers  of  reproduction ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  can  only  be  by 
the  study  of  their  natural  history  that  we  shall  become  ac¬ 
quainted,  not  only  with  their  uses,  but  also  their  abuses,  and 
so  best  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 
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ARE  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
ATTAINMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  THE 
END  AND  AIM  OF  VETERINARY  STUDIES  ? 

By  Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

It  would  appear  to  be  an  all-absorbing  idea  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  position  of  leaders  of 
thought  in  our  profession  that  the  grandeur  and  greatness 
of  our  future  rest  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  high 
classical  education  and  scientific  attainments  of  those  who 
are  to  become  members  of  our  common  profession. 

It  is  a  fact  fully  admitted  that  education  pervades  all 
classes  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  ever  the  case 
before,  and  for  any  learned  profession  to  hold  its  own  it  is 
obliged  to  be  more  and  more  profound  in  its  knowledge. 
The  immense  value  of  the  discoveries  revealed  by  scientific 
research  none  will  deny ;  but  I  wish  respectfully  to  suggest 
that  it  is  not  true  wisdom  to  make  such  research  a  hobby¬ 
horse,  and  to  ignore  the  importance  and  the  claims  of  that 
practical  knowledge  which  all  experience  testifies  to  be  of 
intrinsic  worth ;  nay,  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
of  incomparably  more  importance  in  our  special  profession 
than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge. 

If,  by  my  possessing  a  classical  education  and  scientific 
attainments,  I  am  enabled  to  diagnose  disease  more  correctly, 
and  treat  my  patient  better  than  the  less  educated  man  can, 
then  it  must  follow  that  I  can  restore  a  sick  and  lame  horse 
to  usefulness  and  to  health  sooner  and  with  more  certainty. 
The  public  are  never  slow  to  discern  this,  and  the  natural 
result  will,  nay ,  must  follow,  that  the  highest  educated  man 
will  be  the  most  sought  after,  and  will  have  the  largest 
amount  of  confidence  placed  in  him,  and  will  have  the  largest 
practice  in  every  town  or  county.  Now,  if  this  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  does  produce  these  results,  then  I  say  by  all  means 
let  the  whole  country  be  determined  to  have  it.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  if  experience  shows 
that  the  vast  majority  of  such  men,  when  they  come  face 
to  face  with  the  world,  and  have  to  grapple  with  the 
realities  of  life,  and  to  live  by  their  profession  prove  a  failure ; 
and  when  the  professors  themselves  condemn  it  in  many 
of  its  aspects,  especially  as  applicable  to  materia  medica, 
botany,  &c,,  and  as  one  of  them  freely  admitted  to  me, 
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that,  notwithstanding  every  branch  of  science  which  apper¬ 
tains  to  our  profession  was  much  more  deeply  taught ;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  a  much  larger  staff  of  teachers  was 
engaged,  and  a  greater  number  of  subjects  and  lectures 
daily  given,  besides  private  classes  and  private  instructions, 
still  that  the  average  number  of  practical  men  turned 
out  now  was  not  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  as  it  stood 
fifteen  years  ago,  may  we  not  ask  where  are  the  advantages  ? 
Now,  if  this  be  true,  and  I  feel  constrained  to  believe  it, 
then  I  say  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  method 
of  teaching ,  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  agitate,  agitate, 
agitate,  until  it  is  altered  and  corrected.  Impart  a  little  more 
science  into  the  teaching,  and  eliminate  a  little  more  of 
practical  instruction,  and  in  another  fifteen  years  you  will 
have  none  of  the  practical  element  left.  The  young 
man  with  such  an  education,  having  passed  the  requisite 
time  at  college,  and  having  gained  his  diploma,  will 
have  to  do  as  one  of  my  fellow-students  said  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  viz.  go  and  buy  a  set  of  phleams  and  a  searcher 
and  learn  to  use  them.  Such  a  one  may  be  a  gentleman 
and  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  my  friend,  Tom  Taylor’s, 
caricature — an  “  ornamental  veterinary  surgeon,”  but  he  will 
have  to  practise  many  years,  and,  as  our  friend  the  late  John 
Lawson  used  to  say,  <f  will  have  to  fill  many  a  field  with 
carcases  before  he  will  have  acquired  sufficient  experience 
to  be  tit  to  be  entrusted  to  treat  valuable  horses.” 

Let  me  ask,  if  a  high  education  alone  can  make  clever 
surgeons,  whether  it  does  not  follow  that  the  human  sur¬ 
geon  must  be  clever  in  his  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of 
the  horse  ?  He  is  educated,  as  a  rule,  far  higher  than  the 
veterinary  surgeon ;  he  has  been  instructed  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  materia  medica,  chemistry,  and  botany,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  we  have ;  but  yet,  whenever  he  tries  his 
hand  with  the  horse,  he  can  never  diagnose  disease  or  lameness 
correctly,  and  his  treatment  is  always  grossly  at  fault ;  indeed 
the  veriest  stableman  or  horsekeeper  of  sense  and  experience 
is  more  correct  in  his  opinion, and  may,  with  much  more  safety, 
be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  sick  or  lame  horses.  The  man 
who  possesses  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  and  a  sound 
education  reaps  the  advantage  of  them  throughout  his  after 
life;  but  the  man  who  advocates  classical  education  alone,  and 
scientific  attainments  alone,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
attainable  objects  of  our  profession,  should  be  told,  as  Festus 
told  Paul,  “  Thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth 
make  thee  mad.” 
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By  John  Stewart,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  stamp  out  contagious  diseases,  and 
to  prevent  their  propagation  among  the  stock  of  Great 
Britain,  may  be  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  Anyhow, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  them ;  but  I  think  it  must 
be  pretty  obvious  to  most  observing  men  that  this  stamping- 
out  policy  cannot  continue  for  ever.  Already  the  quantity 
of  stock  destroyed  must  have  been  a  very  serious  loss,  not 
only  to  the  owners,  but  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  vexatious, 
though  perhaps  necessary  restrictions,  imposed  upon  owners 
of  and  dealers  in  home-grown  stock  must  have  been  attended 
with  heavy  losses  and  great  annoyance.  As  a  temporary 
expedient,  the  stamping-out  policy  may  not  much  disturb 
the  meat  supply ;  but  if  it  comes  to  be  permanently  estab¬ 
lished,  dealers  will  cease  to  import  stock,  and  breeders  will 
cease  to  produce  it.  The  result  must  be  a  meat  famine, 
unless  some  ingenious  and  enterprising  persons  in  America 
or  Australia  manage  to  make  up  the  deficiency — a  result  in 
no  way  satisfactory.  More  than  one  event  might  readily 
stop  the  supply  from  abroad. 

This  stamping-out  policy,  however,  must  be  endured  until, 
or  unless,  it  be  found  ineffectual  in  preventing  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  disease.  In  the  mean  time  something  else  ought  to 
be  done,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  attempted  as  yet. 
Some  effort  should  be  made  to  discover  the  primary  cause 
of  those  diseases  which  seem  to  have  been  imported  from 
abroad. 

The  task  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible  at  the  present 
time,  but  we  must  not  despair.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  original  cause,  the  primary  source, 
of  at  least  several  contagious  diseases  will  be  so  thoroughly 
well  known  that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  them  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  The  science  of  pathology 
cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  so  long  as  there  is  in  exist¬ 
ence  one  disease  of  which  the  primary  cause  remains  un¬ 
known  ;  and  our  present  ignorance  on  this  point  might 
justly  be  a  reproach,  both  to  us  and  to  the  sister  profession, 
if  the  rulers  of  mankind  had  ever  done  anything  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  encourage  or  to  assist  the  science  of  pathology. 
As  it  is,  I  think  we  are  not  quite  so  zealous  as  we  might  be 
in  this  direction.  We  have  not  pressed  upon  Government 
the  duty  of  instituting  scientific  inquiry  into  the  primary 
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source  of  contagious  diseases  ;  and  perhaps  some,  especially 
medical  men,  have  not  made  the  most  of  opportunities 
afforded  them.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  primary 
source  of  some  diseases,  say  syphilis,  smallpox,  and  typhus, 
should  have  been  discovered  long  ago  had  surgeons  in  large 
hospital  practice  been  more  inquisitive  and  more  diligent. 
As  long  as  we  believe  that  every  contagious  disease  must  be 
engendered  before  it  can  be  propagated,  so  long  should  we 
be  always  in  search  of  the  origin.  And  if  the  search  involves 
greater  sacrifices  than  an  individual  or  a  profession  can 
afford  or  compass,  then  it  is  time  for  Government  to 
organize  means  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry.  I  know  not 
to  what  the  commission  of  the  Veterinary  Department  ex¬ 
tends  ;  but,  to  judge  by  its  proceedings,  it  resembles  a 
fire  brigade,  which  is  very  active  in  putting  out  fires,  but 
in  no  way  concerns  itself  with  the  origin  of  the  fire. 

The  propriety  of  instituting  inquiry  into  the  primary 
origin  of  contagious  disease  is  scarcely  questionable.  How 
or  where  the  inquiry  is  to  commence  is  a  matter  upon  which 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  steps  to 
be  taken  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  makes 
its  first  appearance.  In  any  case,  besides  a  close  examination 
of  the  patient,  alive  and  dead,  we  should  examine  and  cross- 
examine  the  surroundings  of  the  patient  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  the  disease — the  food  he  has  been 
eating,  the  water  he  has  been  drinking,  the  air  he  has  been 
breathing,  the  privations  he  has  endured,  and  the  restrictions 
and  coercions  to  which  he  has  been  subject,  noting  every 
thing  that  causes,  or  might  exercise  any  influence  over  him. 

Very  generally,  perhaps  too  hastily,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  every  contagious  disease  recently  apparent  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  brought  in  by  ships  from  some  locality  in 
which  the  disease  prevailed ;  but  this  assumption  is  by  no 
means  an  indisputable  fact.  Is  it  impossible  that  the  disease 
could  be  engendered  in  the  ship,  among  cattle  or  sheep  pre¬ 
viously  quite  healthy  ?  Let  no  one  answer  this  question  till 
he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  what  cattle  or  sheep  have 
to  endure  while  they  are  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  They  are 
are  packed  closely  together ;  they  have  to  inhale  the  air  that 
has  been  inhaled  more  than  once  or  twice  before ;  they  are 
hot  and  thirsty  ;  they  are  terrified,  weary,  exhausted.  They 
want  water,  comfort,  soothing,  rest  and  sleep,  and  suffer 
much  in  consequence ;  but  their  greatest  want  is  fresh,  pure 
air,  instead  of  that  which  has  been  poisoned  by  their  own 
breathing  and  by  evaporations  from  the  excretions  of  the 
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skin,  the  bowels,  and  the  kidneys.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  air  breathed  by  these  animals  is  poisoned  and  poisonous  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  poison  operates  or 
upon  what  parts.  We  know  that  it  sometimes  produces 
glanders  in  horses,  various  fevers  in  human  beings,  and 
maladies  of  one  kind  or  another  in  all  animals.  If  we 
do  not  know  that  it  will  produce  any  of  the  diseases 
which  seem  to  have  been  imported  from  abroad,  neither  do 
we  know  that  it  will  not  produce  them.  I  strongly  suspect 
tnat  the  contagious  diseases  so  prevalent  among  cattle  and 
sheep  of  lateyears  have  mostly  been  produced  on  board  of  ships. 

Have  we  ever  formed  any  conception  of  the  connection 
which  must  arise  among  the  various  vital  processes  when 
the  supply  of  air  is  at  once  deficient  in  quantity  and  dete¬ 
riorated  in  quality  ?  The  blood  itself  must  become  impure, 
diseased,  and  the  vital  functions  disordered  to  such  an  extent 
that  healthy  nutrition,  secretion,  elimination,  and  all  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  healthy  blood,  are  no  longer  possible.  What  sort  of 
soups  or  puddings  could  the  cook  produce  if  she  had  to  use 
water  from  the  sewers  ?  Or  wrhat  sort  of  extracts  could  the 
chemist  produce  if  he  had  to  use,  instead  of  distilled  water, 
a  fluid  charged  with  urine,  bile,  perspiration,  and  other 
excretions  ? 

That  disease  of  some  kind  can  be  engendered  on  ship¬ 
board,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  pure  air,  is  a  fact  about 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  If  that  disease  is  not  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  vesicular  aphtha,  rinderpest,  or  variola,  what  is 
it  ?  Whether  it  be  contagious  or  not  may  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  animal  has  been  poisoned. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  asserted  that  the  ships  which  carry 
stock  are  always  particularly  well  ventilated ;  that  the 
attendants  are  always  most  careful,  most  intelligent,  and 
most  humane ;  and  that  no  expense  is  spared  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  the  stock.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  quite 
true  ;  but  I  have  heard  as  much  said  about  stables,  ships, 
hospitals,  gaols,  and  barracks,  which  were  found  upon  in¬ 
spection  to  be  shamefully  deficient  in  every  particular.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  ventilate  the  hold  of  a  ship,  crowded 
with  breathing  animals,  and  the  means  employed  are  often 
utterly  inadequate,  especially  at  night  or  in  stormy  weather. 

Even  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  an  emigrant  ship,  with  all 
his  skill,  and  all  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  aided  by  the 
intelligence  and  co-operation  of  the  passengers,  is  not  always 
successful  in  preventing  an  outbreak  of  contagious  disease. 
If  he  sometimes  fail,  how  can  the  ordinary  attendants  upon 
stock  be  expected  to  succeed  ? 
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CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

After  the  disease  had  apparently  ceased,  an  outbreak 
occurred  on  J uly  14,  on  a  dairyman’s  premises  in  Norfolk 
Street,  Bethnal  Green,  among  ten  cows,  all  of  which  were 
affected,  seven  of  them  with  the  advanced  form  of  the  disease ; 
indeed,  one  was  dying  at  the  time  of  inspection.  On  a  report 
reaching  us  of  the  existence  of  a  serious  disease,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  animals,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  cattle  plague  existed  in  its  fully  developed  form  ; 
the  characteristic  mouth  lesions,  which  have  been  so  generally 
absent  in  the  recent  outbreak,  were  especially  distinct  in 
some  of  these  animals,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances 
generally  were  corroborative  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
symptoms  during  life. 

The  animals  were  all  destroyed,  with  a  goat  and  a  kid 
which  were  in  the  same  shed.  Up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press  no  further  outbreak  has  been  recorded. 

Cattle  plague  also  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Russia,  on  the  Austrian  and  German  frontier,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas,  among  animals  gathered 
together  for  the  army  commissariat. 

Reappearance  of  the  Cattle  Plague  in  Germany. 

An  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  has  again  occurred  in  the 
district  of  Beuthen,  and  the  export  of  cattle  from  Silesia 
has  consequently  been  prohibited.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  has  ordered  that  cattle  brought  to  the  Berlin 
market  shall  be  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  At  Hamburg  and 
other  ports  measures  hate  also  been  taken  with  a  view  to 
prevent  diseased  cattle  from  being  exported. 

Cattle  Plague  Report. 

The  House  of  Commons  Cattle  Plague  Committee  have 
decided  to  recommend — 

1.  That  the  importation  of  all  cattle  from  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Belgium,  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  That  cattle  imported  from  all  other  foreign  countries 
should  be  killed  at  the  place  of  landing. 

3.  That  the  stock  in  the  metropolitan  markets  should  not 
be  removed  except  for  slaughter. 

4.  That  all  movement  of  cattle  in  infected  districts  be 
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prohibited  ;  that  fairs  and  markets  be  stopped ;  and  infected 
farms  subjected  to  quarantine. 

5.  That  hereafter  the  compensation  for  cattle  plague  be  a 
charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund;  and  that  the  compensation 
for  pleuro-pneumonia  be  the  same  as  for  cattle  plague. 

6.  That  all  cattle  sheds  in  town  be  subjected  to  registration 

and  inspection.  _ _ 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  reported  to  have  existed  in 
the  following  counties  during  the  month  of  June: 

England . — Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby, Dorset,  Durham, 
Essex,  Hants,  Hertford,  Herts,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
Lincoln  (Lindsey),  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  North¬ 
umberland,  Notts,  Salop,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  York  (East  Riding),  York  (North 
Riding),  York  (West  Riding),  Liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the 
Metropolis. 

Wales. — Denbigh,  Glamorgan. 

Scotland. — Aberdeen,  Ayre,  Banff,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries, 
Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar,  Haddington,  Kinkardine,  Lanark, 
Linlithgow,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Roxburgh,  Stirling,  Wigtown. 


FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASES. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  has  made  its  appearance  during 
the  month  of  June  in  the  following  counties  : 

England  and  Wales. — Bedford,  Berks,  Chester,  Dorset, 
Essex,  Kent,  Monmouth,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Salop, 
Somerset,  Stafford,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts,  Worcester,  York 
(East  Riding),  York  (North  Riding),  York  (West  Riding). 
Scotland*-?-  Perth. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT,  1869, 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  June,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 


SCHEDULED  COUNTRIES. 
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Facts  land  Observations. 

Tapeworms  in  Lambs. — By  an  oversight,  our  editorial 
note  respecting  Mr.  Cross’s  communication,  in  our  last  issue, 
was  calculated  to  mislead.  The  introduction  in  the  proof  of 
the  little  word  “not”  reverted  our  meaning,  as  we  intended  to 
say  that  little  or  nothing  is  yet  known  regarding  the  mode  of 
origin  and  development  of  the  Tcenia  expansa.  We  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  receive  from  Mr.  Cross  any  further  particulars 
respecting  the  cestode  helminthiasis  caused  by  this  parasite. 
As  is  the  case  of  other  tapeworms  infesting  herbivora,  their 
scolex  condition  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bodies  of  insects 
or  other  arthropodous  invertebrates. — Eds. 

Parasites. — In  addition  to  the  contributions  noticed  in 
our  last  issue,  Dr.  Cobbold  has  received  specimens  of 
Amphistoma  Collinsii  from  a  donor  whose  communication 
has  been  mislaid.  Mr.  D.  M.  Storrar,  of  Sutton,  Cheshire, 
has  sent  examples  of  Strongylus  tetracanthus  from  a  two- year- 
old  colt  that  died  of  paralysis.  Further  donations  from 
Mr.  Spooner  Hart  include  examples  of  Amphistoma  conicum , 
from  the  ox,  Oxyuris  curvula,  from  the  faeces  of  a  horse,  and 
bots  from  the  stomach  of  a  rhinoceros. — Eds. 

Enzootic  amongst  Lambs  in  America. — “  The  magnificent 
flock  of  lambs  at  the  Central  Park  has  been  losing  many  of  its 
members  by  an  enzootic  of  Tcenia  expansa.  One  of  them  was 
brought  lately  to  the  American  Veterinary  College  for  treat¬ 
ment,  but  died  almost  immediately  after  its  arrival.  On 
post-mortem ,  the  lungs  were  found  healthy,  with  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  filled  with  mucosites.  The  abdomen 
being  open,  the  stomach  and  intestines  looked  apparently 
healthy,  but  the  latter  was  filled,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
small  intestine,  with  long  tapeworms  ( Tcenia  expansa ),  some 
of  which  measured  about  15  feet  in  length.  All  the  worms 
collected  filled  a  12-oz.  graduated  glass.  The  brain  was 
slightly  congested.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Park,  the  lambs  were  sick  two  or 
three  days,  off  their  feed,  taken  now  and  then  with  convul¬ 
sions,  turning  round  in  a  circle,  and,  dropping  down,  would 
die.” — American  Veterinary  Journal . 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicer e  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.— Cicbro. 

REAPPEARANCE  OE  CATTLE-PLAGUE  IN  THE 

METROPOLIS. 

Agriculturists  in  this  country  were  just  exchanging 
congratulations  on  the  extinction  of  the  cattle  plague;  the 
great  gathering  of  stock  and  implements  was  being  held 
with  something  like  confidence  at  one  of  our  great  sea-port 
towns,  when  suddenly  the  report  of  another  outbreak  of  the 
dreaded  rinderpest  produced  a  feeling  of  alarm — we  were 
about  to  say — but  borrow  instead  an  expression  of  some  agri¬ 
cultural  journals,  and  substitute  “disquiet/*  which  is  really  the 
appropriate  word.  Anything  like  alarm  does  not  exist,  but 
an  uncomfortable  conviction  is  present  that  a  considerable 
interval  of  rest  does  not  mean  cessation  of  the  disease. 

The  origin  of  the  recent  outbreak  is  still  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  we  can  only  deal  with  some  facts  which  are 
unconnected  and  some  possibilities  which  may  prove  to  be 
important  in  their  bearings.  First,  as  to  the  facts.  The 
dairyman  in  Norfolk  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  where  the  out¬ 
break  occurred,  had  a  short  time  ago  eleven  cows,  which 
escaped  an  attack  of  the  cattle  plague  while  it  was  prevalent 
in  that  district.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  some  of  the 
animals  were  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  when  the 
Local  Inspector  visited  the  sheds  in  June  he  found  eight  cows, 
one  of  which  was  affected  with  lung  disease.  No  extension 
of  the  affection  appears  to  have  taken  place,  and  as  soon  as 
the  restrictions  in  the  movement  of  stock  in  the  metropolis 
were  revoked  a  fresh  cow  was  introduced  on  June  23rd,  and 
two  other  animals  were  brought  in  on  July  3rd,  making  the 
number  up  to  ten,  which  were  in  the  shed  when  the  cattle 
plague  was  detected  on  July  14th,  on  which  day  all  the 
cows  were  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  the  one  which  was 
brought  in  on  June  23rd  was  in  the  last  stage  of  the  malady 
and  died  the  same  night. 
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No  trace  of  the  cow  which  was  introduced  on  June  23rd 
has  yet  been  obtained,  but  the  history  of  the  two  which  were 
purchased  on  July  3rd  is  fairly  satisfactory  ;  they  came  from 
the  premises  of  a  well-known  Romford  dealer,  and  a  number 
of  cows  which  were  in  contact  with  them  are  reported  to  be 
in  good  health.  If  the  first  cow  had  come  in  contact  with  some 
active  virus  which  had  been  in  some  way  preserved,  possibly 
on  premises  where  the  disease  had  previously  existed  and 
had  not  been  detected,  and  where,  in  consequence,  no  proper 
system  of  disinfection  had  been  adopted,  the  whole  results 
could  be  readily  explained ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  animal  having  come  from  an  infected  place.  The  next 
possibility  is  that  the  disease,  which  had  apparently  been 
extinguished  by  the  regulations  which  had  been  adopted, 
had  in  reality  continued  to  exist,  but,  by  the  disinclination 
of  owners  of  stock  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact,  had  escaped 
detection.  This  idea  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  from 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  outbreak  in  Bethnal 
Green.  The  owner  did  not  give  notice  of  the  existence  of 
disease ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  a  patriotic 
individual,  who  gave  an  intimation  to  the  police,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  animals  would  have  been  slaughtered, 
and  nothing  more  have  been  heard  of  the  matter.  Pleuro- 
pneumonia  had  appeared  among  the  cows  some  time  before, 
and  the  owner,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  fact  of  his  shed 
being  empty, would  probably  have  adopted  the  commonform  of 
explanation  by  asserting  that  he  had  sold  his  cows  to  the 
butcher,  owing  to  a  fear  of  lung  disease.  It  is  possible  that 
no  more  cases  may  occur,  but  some  time  must  now  elapse 
before  the  Metropolis  can  be  considered  secure,  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  movement  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Board  of 
Works  district  will  have  to  be  maintained  for  a  longer  period 
than  was  expected. 

In  the  last  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  the  Metropolis  in 
1865  there  were  several  periods  when  the  disease  seemed  to 
have  ceased,  but  its  reappearance  proved  that  the  work  of 
extirpation  was  not  complete. 

Cattle  plague  was  first  detected  in  June  1865,  and  con- 
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tinued  till  September,  1866,  by  which  time  nearly  half  the 
stock  of  something  like  16,000  cows  had  been  lost  or  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

After  an  interval  of  four  months  the  affection  again  ap¬ 
peared  at  Islington,  and  was  promptly  suppressed ;  but  after 
another  shorter  interval  it  was  once  more  detected,  and  this 
time  in  the  east  of  London,  whence  it  spread  in  several 
directions.  The  last  cases  were  seen  at  two  distant  points — 
one  at  Pond  Street,  Hampstead,  on  July  Sold,  1867,  and 
the  next  on  August  27th,  at  Bermondsey.  This  was 
the  last  recorded  appearance  of  cattle  plague  in  London. 
Whether  or  not  other  isolated  cases  occurred  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine.  The  cordon  round  the  metropolis  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  opening  of  the  Deptford  Market  in  1872, 
and  the  escape  of  any  infected  animals  into  the  country  was 
thus  prevented. 


REPORT  ON  RED-WATER  IN  CATTLE,  PRE¬ 
SENTED  TO  THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
OF  NATAL. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  directs  the  publication,  for 
general  information,  of  the  following  Report  by  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon  on  the  disease  known  as  <£  Red-Water.” 

By  His  Excellency’s  command, 

F.  Napier  Broome, 

Colonial  Secretary. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Natal. 

April  10th,  1877. 

The  Hon .  the  Colonial  Secretary . 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- Go svenor,  my  report  on  the 
disease  known  as  red-water,  together  with  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  its  treatment  and  prevention. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  description  of  this  disease,  I  must 
state  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  'red-water  met  with  in 
England,  which  depends  on  known  causes,  and  is  more  amenable 
to  treatment,  but  “  a  fever  of  a  malignant  character,  the  result 
of  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a  special  poison,  inducing 
certain  changes  in  the  blood  and  other  tissues,  and  in  which  the 
success  of  medical  treatment  is  doubtful.” 
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The  excretion  of  red  urine  by  animals  has  been  observed  for 
centuries  in  many  countries,  and  has  given  the  name  red-water, 
not  only  to  this  disease  in  Natal,  but  also  to  one  in  Europe,  “  the 
haemo-albuminuria”  of  Professor  Simonds. 

This  red  condition  of  the  urine  is  seen  in  different  diseases, 
and  is  the  result  of  several  causes.  It  may  be  from  the  presence 
of  blood  (hasmaturia),  or  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
as  in  “  hsBmo -albuminuria,”  high-coloured  urine  being  fre¬ 
quently  voided  by  animals  when  suffering  from  some  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  liver.  In  South  Africa  we  find  it  more  particularly 
associated  with  the  disease  in  question,  but  before  considering 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  this  condition  I  propose  describing  the 
observations  made  on  living  and  dead  animals,  by  which  means 
we  can  best  observe  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  are 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  nature,  &c. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  usually  noticed  is,  the  animal 
looks  dull,  ceases  to  feed,  and  lags  behind  its  companions ;  at 
this  time  a  rise  of  temperature  is  noticed,  and  my  observations 
by  thermometer  have  ranged  from  104°  to  107°  Fahrenheit; 
nose  is  dry  and  hot,  coat  stares,  extremities  cold,  urine  high- 
coloured,  eyes  red  and  swollen,  faeces  tinged  with  bloody  mucus, 
in  some  instances  dripping  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  As  the 
case  progresses  these  symptoms  are  aggravated,  the  urine  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  black,  there  is  grinding  of  the  teeth,  suspension 
of  milk  in  the  cow,  weakness  in  the  hind  quarters,  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  breathing  is  accelerated;  in  some  cases  there  is 
diarrhoea,  in  others  constipation,  and  in  the  last  stage  animals 
frequently  become  very  excited,  and  will  charge  any  one  who 
approaches  them.  Death  may  result  in  from  from  twenty-four 
hours  to  fourteen  days.  I  have  noticed  in  a  few  instances  red 
spots  or  patches  the  size  of  a  sixpence  on  the  tongue. 

Others  mention  cough  and  loss  of  sight  among  the  symptoms, 
but  I  have  never  observed  them  myself. 

In  those  cases  which  recover,  the  fever  and  other  symptoms 
abate,  the  excretions  become  more  natural,  the  appetite  returns, 
and  health  is  gradually  restored,  but  animals  are  liahle  to  a 
second  attack,  I  believe. 

All  the  symptoms  described,  however,  are  not  always  present, 
and  those  who  have  had  experience  will  notice  that  none  are 
peculiar  to  red-water,  most  of  them  being  common  to  other 
diseases,  but,  taken  together,  even  in  the  absence  of  red  urine, 
they  may  be  considered  as  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  Some 
animals  die  quickly,  showing  little  sign  of  the  disease  till  just 
before  death. 

Post-mortem. — On  cutting  through  the  skin  the  flesh  is  seen 
to  be  pale  and  bloodless,  and  occasionally  of  a  yellowish  tinge ; 
sometimes  there  is  subcutaneous  emphysema,  and  infiltrations  of 
yellowish-coloured  serum. 

The  peritoneum  I  have  generally  found  in  its  natural  state, 
but  in  the  omenta  I  have  seen  bloody  tumours,  varying  in  size 
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from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  by  no 
means  constant,  however. 

Liver . — This  organ  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  affected, 
being  augmented  in  volume,  and  in  many  instances  altered  in 
texture,  and  so  softened  as  to  be  easily  broken  up  with  the 
finger.  On  cutting  into  it  the  ducts  are  often  found  filled  with 
bile,  and  sometimes  from  the  cut  surfaces  large  quantities  of 
black  blood  escapes.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually  full  of  thick 
bile,  and  many  have  thought  that  this  distended  condition  of  it 
was  in  some  way  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  is  quite  a 
mistaken  notion,  as  this  state  may  be  observed  in  other  diseases, 
and  in  any  case  where  the  process  of  digestion  is  affected,  as 
the  bile  continues  to  be  secreted,  and  simply  collects  in  its 
natural  receptacle  till  wanted  for  use. 

Spleen. — This  viscus  I  have  invariably  found  affected,  it  being 
generally  enlarged  to  three  or  four  times  its  natural  size,  and 
filled  with  black  blood,  giving  to  its  external  surface  a  livid  blue 
or  black  colour.  On  holding  it  up  by  one  end,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  blood  will  gravitate  to  the  most  dependent  part,  showing 
that  the  splenic  tissue  is  disintegrated.  On  cutting  into  it 
black  incoagulable  blood  escapes  from  the  incision. 

Kidneys. — In  a  few  instances  I  have  found  these  organs 
looking  quite  natural,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  much  congested, 
dark  in  colour,  and  augmented  in  volume,  and  sometimes  easily 
broken  down. 

During  the  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  1871-2,  many  persons 
noticed  engorgement  or  discoloration  of  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  kidneys,  while  the  capsules  of  the  kidneys  contained  a  fluid 
more  or  less  dark  coloured. 

Bladder. — This  usually  contains  urine  of  a  high  colour,  often 
quite  black,  but  sometimes  not  much  altered  in  appearance.  If 
left  to  stand  it  deposits  a  sediment,  which,  on  examination,  is 
found  to  consist  of  mucus-corpuscles,  hippurates,  &c.,  while  the 
urine  itself  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  albumen. 

The  colour  I  find  to  be  due  to  the  escape  of  the  hsematin  of 
the  blood. 

Alimentary  Tract. 

Mouth. — On  the  tongue  I  have  sometimes  seen  dark-coloured 
spots  or  patches,  but  this  condition  is  by  no  means  constant,  as 
in  many  instances  the  mouth  looks  quite  healthy. 

Bumen. — In  this  stomach  I  have  found  the  inner  coat  much 
discoloured  after  the  animal  has  been  dead  some  hours,  the  epithe¬ 
lium  peeling  off  readily.  In  other  cases,  when  I  have  opened 
animals  immediately  after  death,  I  have  not  found  this  condition, 
though  in  a  few  instances  I  have  noticed  a  slight  redness. 

Beticulum. — This  stomach  has  not  exhibited  any  symptom  of 
disease  in  any  animal  that  I  have  examined. 

Omasum ,  3rd  stomach. — In  most  cases  I  have  found  this 
organ  healthy ;  sometimes  I  have  noticed  the  leaves  slightly  red¬ 
dened,  and  the  vessels  radiating  from  their  attached  border  in- 
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jected,  but  I  have  never  observed  the  sloughing  which  occurs  in 
cases  of  rinderpest  and  some  other  diseases,  nor  ecchymosis 
either.  When  I  have  found  the  tissues  discoloured,  and  the 
epithelium  peeling  off  readily,  it  has  been  after  the  animal  has 
been  dead  some  time,  and  the  same  occurs  in  cattle  which  have 
died  from  other  causes.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  found  the 
contents  hard  and  dry,  in  others  quite  soft. 

This  dry  impacted  state  is  not  peculiar  to  this  disease,  nor  has 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  cause  of  it,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Abomasum,  kbh  stomach . — I  have  noticed  intense  congestion  of 
this  organ  in  all  cases,  with  more  or  less  ulceration,  penetrating 
to  the  muscular  coat.  In  some  instances  there  were  superficial 
erosions  not  extending  to  the  submucous  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  was  covered  with  mucus,  generally 
tinged  with  blood. 

Intestines. — -The  small  intestines  are  invariably  congested, 
and  in  other  respects  present  the  same  appearance  as  the  fourth 
stomach.  Peyer’s  glands  I  have  found  enlarged,  and  dark  in 
colour,  but  I  have  not  detected  ulceration  of  them. 

The  large  intestines  present  a  similar  appearance  to  the  small, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree. 

In  a  few  instances  a  kind  of  croupous  exudation  has  been  seen, 
and  casts  of  portions  of  the  intestines  have  been  passed  with  the 

faeces. 

Chest. — In  this  cavity  I  have  not  observed  any  particular  indi¬ 
cations  of  disease,  with  the  exception  of  patches  of  ecchymosis 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 

Brain. — In  a  few  instances  where  I  have  examined  the  brain 
I  have  found  the  membranes  covering  it  much  injected,  and 
yellowishrcoloured  serum  in  the  ventricles. 

Nature. — A  consideration  of  the  lesions  found  'post-mortem 
together  with  the  ulcerations  found  in  the  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  the  blood  and  urine  indicate  that  this  is  one  of  a 
group  of  septic  diseases  termed  by  the  English  “anthrax,”  and 
by  the  French  “charbon.” 

The  disease  in  question  therefore  is  “  a  charbonous  (or 
anthrax)  fever,  the  result  of  the  introduction  into  the  system 
of  a  septic  poison,  causing  grave  changes  in  the  physical  and 
chemical  constituents  of  the  blood,  destroying  the  integrity  of 
the  blood-corpuscles,  and  impairing  and  destroying  its  vitality.” 
Besides  the  general  morbid  state  common  to  other  forms  of 
charbon,  this  fever  is  characterised  by  intense  engorgement  and 
congestion  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Charbon  is  a  most  virulent  disease,  and  is  found  to  attack 
animals  of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  stated  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  herbivora  and  birds.  It  manifests  itself  in  different  forms, 
according  to  the  animal  attacked,  epizootic  and  enzootic  influ¬ 
ences,  and  the  causes.  It  appears  at  all  seasons,  but  principally 
in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  occurs  as  a  sporadic, 
enzootic,  and  epizootic  disease. 
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Causes. — Charbon  arises  from  several  causes ;  may  result  from 
the  influence  of  climate,  food,  and  water,  and  contagion  (by  fixed 
virus)  or  a  combination  of  them. 

In  respect  to  climate,  we  find  that  it  is  most  prevalent  in 
places  where  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  very  fluctu¬ 
ating,  with  great  heat  and  heavy  rains,  and  a  tempestuous  and 
humid  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  food  and 
water  is  abundant  in  quantity  and  varied  in  quality,  and  not  such 
as  is  calculated  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  good  blood,  the  amount  of 
water  being  excessive,  while  fat-  and  flesh-forming  matters  are 
diminished ;  consequently  we  find  that  the  blood  is  degraded  in 
quality,  and  unable  to  resist,  “  or  at  least  yielding  more  readily,” 
to  those  agencies  which  are  calculated  to  alter  its  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  Hence  we  find  that  charbon  in  one  or  more 
of  its  forms  prevails  in  places  where  lakes,  ponds,  and  morasses 
prevail ;  where  the  soil  is  of  a  tenacious  character,  and  the  land 
is  undrained,  and  where  inundations  occur,  in  which  places  infu¬ 
soria  abound.  In  such  situations  miasmatic  gases  are  generated, 
inducing  fatal  diseases  in  men  and  animals.  In  Europe  miasma 
is  recognised  as  one  of  the  causes  of  charbon. 

Stagnant  water  is  another  cause,  particularly  in  morasses  or  in 
places  partially  dried  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  also  where  it 
becomes  contaminated  with  debris  of  animals  which  have  died  of 
the  disease. 

Bad  food  frequently  causes  this  disease  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  mouldy  forage  in  particular.  Cryptogamic  plants  are 
known  to  be  hurtful,  as  animals  have  frequently  died  of  anthrax 
after  eating  food  on  which  these  plants  grew. 

Another  cause  may  be  assigned  as  a  fertile  (and  certainly  a  pre¬ 
disposing)  one,  and  that  is  the  rapid  change  from  poor  to  rich  or 
succulent  food  which  occurs  here  in  the  spring,  often  giving  rise 
to  that  form  of  charbon  known  locally  as  sponsick. 

Lastly,  we  find  contagion  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  this 
disease  is  propagated.  The  French,  who  have  studied  it  pro¬ 
foundly,  consider  it  contagious  by  volatile  virus,  but  English 
veterinarians  do  not  concur  in  this,  though  all  agree  that  it  is 
propagated  by  fixed  virus,  either  by  inoculation  or  along  with 
the  food  and  water.  The  virus  being  contained  in  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  as  well  as  in  the  blood,  we  find  that  the  excretions 
of  diseased  animals  poison  the  grass  and  water  wherever  they 
go ;  and  in  Natal  this  is  further  aggravated  by  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  skinning  animals  which  have  died  of  the  disease,  by 
which  means  the  veldt  and  water  become  contaminated  with  the 
morbific  matter.  The  history  of  the  late  outbreak  tends  to 
confirm  this,  as  my  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Amaswazi  country,  and  travelled  along  the  coast 
through  Zululand  into  Natal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela,  and 
afterwards  along  the  roads  throughout  the  colony. 

The  causes  enumerated  above  exist  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
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degree  in  Natal,  and  bears  out  the  opinion  I  formed  some  time 
ago,  that  this  disease  is  not  new  to  this  country ;  and  this  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  statements  made  by  old  Kafirs,  who  say 
that  it  caused  great  loss  among  their  cattle  before  Europeans 
settled  here.  Why  it  should  be  so  virulent  at  one  time  more 
than  another  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  same  thing  is 
observed  in  other  epizootic  diseases.  Probably  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  of  atmosphere,  which  we  cannot  detect,  favour  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  germs  of  disease. 

I  am  acquainted  with  three  forms  of  charbon  in  Natal,  viz. 
splenic-apoplexy  (melt-sickness),  hsematosepsis,  (quarter-evil,  or 
spon-sick),  and  charbonous  fever,  in  which  I  include  red- water, 
gall-sickness,  and  those  cases  not  recognised  during  the  life  of 
an  animal,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  determined  on  post-mortem 
examination.  I  believe  it  also  affects  the  horse  and  sheep  in  this 
colony.  My  information,  however,  is  not  yet  complete,  so  that 
I  must  reserve  any  description  of  it  till  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  making  further  observations. 

Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  red-water  has  been  most  unsatisfactory,  as  all 
will  testify  who  have  had  experience.  My  own  has  been  very  limited, 
and  some  of  the  animals  I  have  had  under  treatment,  or  pre¬ 
scribed  for,  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  up,  to  know  the  result ; 
so  that,  without  further  experience  under  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  agents  are  of  the  most 
value. 

Looking  at  the  nature  of  the  disease  as  one  affecting  the 
vitality  of  the  blood  and  causing  grave  alterations  in  its  consti¬ 
tuents,  attention  must  be  directed  to  those  agents  which  will 
tend  to  preserve  its  vitality  and  restore  it  to  its  physiological 
condition.  At  the  same  time  the  high  degree  of  fever  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  circulation,  indicated  by  the  pulse  and 
the  regurgitation  in  the  jugular  vein,  must  be  considered. 

As  soon  as  an  animal  is  observed  to  be  affected  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  recommend  the  following  drench  : 

Powdered  opium  .  .  .  .1  drachm. 

„  digitalis  .  .  .  .  1  „ 

Chlorate  potash  .  .  .  .  4  „ 

Sulphate  soda  .  .  .  .  2  oz. 

Water  ......  1  pint,  or  bottle. 

Dissolve  the  soda  and  potash  in  the  water,  then  add  the  opium 
and  digitalis  ;  shake  it  well  together,  and  administer  slowly. 

This  may  be  given  three  tinges  a  day  till  an  improvement  is 
noticed,  after  which  it  must  be  reduced  or  discontinued. 

Bleeding  should  not  be  had  recourse  to,  as  it  reduces  the 
animal’s  strength  by  removing  those  constituents  of  the  blood  in 
which  it  is  already  deficient,  and  which  it  is  essential  to  retain 
and  increase. 

If  the  animal  is  constipated,  a  bottle  of  linseed  oil  may  be 
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given,  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  twenty-four  hours,  but 
croton  and  other  drastic  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
induce  nausea  and  depression,  which  the  animal  can  ill  bear. 

When  the  animal  is  depressed,  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be 
administered,  for  which  purpose  Natal  rum  answers  very  well,  in 
doses  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  in  water  or  thin  gruel,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

In  order  to  support  the  strength  and  restore  the  blood  to  its 
physiological  condition,  albumen  and  the  preparations  of  iron 
should  be  given.  For  the  former,  I  would  recommend  eggs,  milk, 
or  oatmeal  gruel  twice  a  day  ;  and  for  the  latter,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  once  a  day,  in  water  or 
thin  gruel,  to  be  given  wdien  the  fever  has  abated.  * 

Should  the  above  treatment  prove  efficacious,  and  the  case 
progress  satisfactorily,  a  mild  aperient  may  be  given,  in  order 
that  the  excretory  organs  may  be  excited  to  throw  off  the  morbid 
material  and  products  of  tissue  changes  seen  by  the  rapid  ema¬ 
ciation  and  the  solid  matters  in  the  urine.  For  this  purpose, 
take  of — 

Epsom  salts . 4  ounces, 

Common  salt  .  .  .  .  .  .  4  „ 

Powdered  nitre  .  .  .  .  .  .  \  „ 

Powdered  ginger  .  .  .  .  *  „ 

Water  (warm)  ......  1  quart, 

to  be  administered  slowly. 

If  the  animal  will  eat,  small  quantities  of  nutritious  and  easily 
digested  food  may  be  given,  over  which  a  little  salt  may  be 
sprinkled. 

All  sick  cattle  should  be  separated  from  the  healthy  as  soon 
as  observed,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible ;  and  when  it  can  be 
avoided  they  should  not  be  thrown  to  administer  medicine,  as 
the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  often  kills  them  at  once,  and  in 
most  cases  more  than  counterbalances  the  good  effects  of  the 
medicine. 

Prevention. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  the  sick  cattle  have 
been  removed  and  placed  under  treatment,  the  rest  of  the  herd 
should  be  taken  to  a  part  of  the  farm  where  it  is  high  and  dry, 
so  as  to  be  away  from  the  public  roads  and  other  centres  of 
infection.  At  the  same  time,  two  or  three  drachms  of  the 
chlorate  of  potass  should  be  given  to  each  animal,  in  water,  or  in 
food  if  it  will  eat  it,  daily,  as  this  salt,  from  its  effect  on  the 
blood,  has  an  excellent  effect  in  all  forms  of  this  disease.  Its 
administration,  however,  is  less  practicable  in  this  country  than 
in  England,  owing  to  the  intractable  nature  of  the  cattle,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  enclosures,  sheds,  and  other  conveniences. 

Setons  in  the  dewlap  are  recommended  by  both  English  and 
Continental  veterinarians  as  a  preventive  of  charbon,  and  in 
certain  forms  are  very  efficacious  (quarter-evil  particularly ; 
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whether  they  would  prove  so  in  red-water  I  cannot  say,  as  I 
have  never  tried  the  experiment.  It  would  be  worthy  of 
trial,  however. 

The  burial  of  dead  cattle  is  another  means  of  prevention, 
which  requires  the  serious  attention  of  both  the  Government 
and  the  public,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  modes  of  spreading 
disease,  and  I  believe  the  principal  one  in  this  affection,  from  the 
blood  and  other  debris  of  cattle  which  have  died  of  the  disease 
being  spread  about  on  the  grass,  by  skinning  and  cutting  up  the 
carcases,  as  well  as  by  vultures  and  other  means.  The  bodies 
should  be  buried  several  feet  deep,  without  being  skinned,  and 
the  dung  and  other  matter  of  infected  cattle  buried  or  burnt. 
This  should  be  particularly  attended  to  in  kraals,  sheds,  and 
other  places  where  sick  animals  are  placed,  disinfectants  being 
freely  used  at  the  same  time. 

The  meat  of  cattle  which  have  died  of  this  disease  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  eaten,  as  it  frequently  causes  illness,  and  even 
death.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  to  me  that  three  Kafirs 
had  died,  and  a  number  of  others  were  very  ill,  after  eating  an  ox 
that  had  died  of  red-water  ;  another  case  occurred  at  a  different 
kraal  two  or  three  weeks  after,  when  one  Kafir  died ;  and  last 
week  I  was  told  of  a  lot  more  made  very  ill  from  the  same  cause, 
no  death  occurring  in  this  instance.  I  am  informed  also  that 
Europeans  travelling  with  their  wagons  on  the  road  have  been 
made  ill  when  induced  to  eat  meat  affected  with  the  disease. 
The  same  thing  also  occurs  in  Europe. 

Other  important  means  of  prevention  are  the  enclosure  and 
draining  of  land,  and  better  management  in  winter  to  prevent 
poverty  and  the  ill  effects  of  the  reaction  when  the  young  grass 
grows  in  the  spring.  This  applies  to  other  diseases  besides  this, 
and  it  would  help  to  prevent  the  serious  losses  which  the  colony 
suffers  annually  from  the  death  of  animals  from  disease  and 
poverty,  which  must  amount,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  to  £10,000 
per  annum,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  the 
means  indicated  above,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  in¬ 
spection  to  prevent  the  traffic  of  diseased  animals  along  the  public 
roads,  and  the  spread  of  contagious  disease. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Wiltshire, 

Veterinary  Surgeon  for  the  Colony. 

Pietermaritzburg;  3rd  April,  1877. 
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Reviews. 

Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non.— Hoe. 


Monographic  de  la  Tribu  des  Sarcoptides  Psoriques ,  &c.,  &c. 
Par  J.  P.  Megnin,  Laureat  de  Plnstitut  de  France,  et 
Veterinaire  de  premiere  classe  12e  Regiment  d’Artillerie. 

The  full  title  of  this  beautiful  work,  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie ,  stands  as  follows  : — 

Monograph  of  the  Tribe  of  Itch  Insects  (forming  the  sub¬ 
division  Sarcoptides ,  belonging  to  the  order  Acarida)  ;  a 
group  comprising  all  the  acari  producing  the  itch  of  man 
and  animals  (excepting  the  Demodex  folliculorum ,  which 
belongs  to  another  family).” 

Recent  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  expression  te  itch  insects,”  which  we 
have  adopted  here,  is  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the 
so-called  scab  acari  belong  to  the  Insecta,  but  to  the  totally 
distinct  arthropodous  class  of  articulated  animals  known  as 
Arachnida. 

M.  Megnin  has  here  thrown  together  the  results  of  his  pro¬ 
found  and  long-continued  study  of  a  group  of  creatures,  which, 
though  insignificant  as  regards  their  size  and  thoroughly 
disgusting  in  respect  of  their  habits,  have  a  high  value  in 
the  estimation  of  all  the  more  highly  educated  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession.  M.  Megnin,  whose  writings  have 
long  been  known  to  us,  sets  a  noble  example  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  brethren ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  some  of  our  English 
practitioners  should  not  only  avail  themselves  of  the  best 
results  of  modern  research,  but  (what  is  far  more  to  the 
purpose)  take  actual  part  in  conducting  original  investiga¬ 
tions.  Translations  from  foreign  works  are  all  very  well  and 
exceedingly  useful,  but  the  man  who  aspires  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  literary  hack  must  do  original  work  if  he 
would  share  the  honour  of  actually  advancing  the  science  he 
represents.  In  France,  and  especially  in  Italy,  veterinary 
savans  are  rising  up  on  every  side,  producing  memoirs  and 
monographs  which  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  and 
referred  to  as  authoritative  when  all  else  of  a  professional 
kind  will  have  passed  away  with  certain  other  things  that 
are  ephemeral. 

M.  Megnin’s  memoir  is  divided  into  three  parts,  separately 
dealing  with  the  subject  from  an  historical,  a  natural  history, 
and  an  anatomico-physiological  point  of  view.  His  work 
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embraces  nearly  200  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  thirteen 
plates,  containg  numerous  figures.  M.  Megnin  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  draughtsman. 

In  the  historical  portion  our  author  sketches  the  rise  and 
progress  of  scab-insect  knowledge  (sarcoptology,  if  we  may  so 
say)  with  rare  precision,  commencing  with  the  biblical  record, 
wherein  it  is  ordered  that  les  betes  galeuses  (scabby  beasts) 
be  rejected  from  the  Hebrew  sacrifices,  and  closing  with  a 
resume-  of  the  classification  adopted  by  Fiirstenburg.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  there  is  a  postscript,  in  which  M.  Megnin 
shows  that  Professor  Guzzoni’s  supposed  new  acarus  infest¬ 
ing  the  ears  of  pigs  ( Chorioptes  ecaudatus)  is  only  a  small 
variety  of  the  Sarcoptes  scabiei.  He  also  takes  occasion  to 
point  out  that  two  supposed  new  itch  insects,  procured  from 
human  bearers  at  Moscow,  and  described  by  M.  Bogdanoff, 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  forms  of  his  Chorioptes  seti- 
ferus ,  which  had  probably  been  transferred  from  cattle  by 
accident.  The  Russian  author  calls  one  of  the  parasites  in 
question  Dermatophagoides  Scheremetewsky ,  after  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  found  it.  Good  gracious  !  What  next  ? 

We  have  no  space  to  comment  at  length,  much  less  to 
criticise  the  criticism  that  M.  Megnin  has  bestowed  upon  the 
authors,  whose  labours  are  so  fully,  and  we  may  say  so  fairly, 
dealt  with  in  the  historical  section  of  his  work ;  nevertheless, 
in  reference  to  the  spontaneous  generation  theory  our  author 
shows  up,  with  remarkable  pungency,  the  error  into  which  one 
of  his  professional  brethren  (Professor  Lafosse,  of  Toulouse) 
appears  to  have  fallen.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  amoe- 
boids  and  the  lowest  forms  of  organic  life,  there  is  certainly 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  acari  can  develop  spontaneously 
or  without  parentage ;  yet  M.  Lafosse,  in  a  treatise  ( Pathologie 
veterinaire) ,  published  in  1861,  remarked  that,  “in  the  actual 
state  of  science,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  affirm  that  the 
scab  never  develops  itself  spontaneously.”  M.  Lafosse 
admits  that  the  itch  (la  gale )  is  most  commonly  the  result  of 
deposition  and  multiplication  of  animalcules  beneath  the 
skin,  but  that  he  should  have  added  the  utterly  illogical  and 
unscientific  passage  above  quoted,  appears  to  have  astonished, 
not  to  say  electrified,  M.  Megnin — as  well  it  might. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  work  are  especially  valuable, 
and  it  is  to  the  natural  history  division  that  we  would  invite 
attention.  For  years  past  we  have  taught  at  the  College 
that  the  artificial  system  of  classification  proposed  by  Ger- 
lach,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  Gamgee  and  Williams, 
could  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  Th6  arrangement  of  burrow¬ 
ing,  biting,  and  flocking  mites,  into  corresponding  genera,  by 
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reason  of  their  habits,  is  altogether  inadmissible  from  the 
zoological  stand-point  ;  consequently  we  must  reject  the 
notion  of  dividing  the  group  Sarcoptida  into  Sarcoptes,  Der- 
matodectes,  and  Symbiotes,  We  are  particularly  obliged  to 
M.  Megnin,  not  only  for  proposing  a  sound  basis  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  but  also  for  carrying  out  his  principles  to  the  minutest 
detail.  After  giving  an  outline  of  all  the  acarine  families, 
he  proceeds  to  classify  the  crawling  mites  by  themselves.  As 
in  Gerlach’s  arrangement,  we  have  three  genera,  here  re¬ 
spectively  named  Sarcoptes,  Psoroptes,  and  Chorioptes.  How¬ 
ever,  in  place  of  regording  a  large  number  of  species  under 
each  of  the  aforesaid  genera,  M.  Megnin  reduces  them  all  to 
seven  specific  types,  regarding  the  different  forms  found 
upon  separate  animals  as  at  best  mere  varieties  of  these  few 
well-marked  types.  M.  Megnin’s  determinations  are  the 
result  of  deliberate  and  careful  study.  There  is  nothing  of 
guesswork  about  them.  The  monograph,  as  such,  deserves 
the  highest  possible  praise.  It  is  unique  of  its  kind.  The 
author  has  our  grateful  thanks. — T.  S.  C. 


Medicinal  Plants,  fyc.  By  Robert  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  and 
Henry  Trimen,  M.B.,  F.L.S.  (Parts  VI — XXII.) 

[Second  Notice.) 

This  superb  treatise  continues  to  maintain  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  long  since  bestowed  upon  it,  not  only  in  these  pages 
but  in  the  columns  of  periodicals  more  distinctly  devoted  to 
scientific  criticism.  It  would  be  unreasonable  on  the  part 
of  its  learned  authors  to  expect  at  our  hands  either  a  detailed 
resume  or  a  special  critique  of  the  facts  recorded  in  such  an 
extended  serial  treatise  as  theirs  promises  to  be.  Not  that 
there  are  no  points  to  which  objection  might  not  be  urged  ; 
but  that,  considering  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  limited  needs  of  the  veterinary  profession  in 
respect  of  purely  scientific  details,  it  would  be  altogether 
ungracious  to  carp  at  the  few  improvements  that  might  he 
suggested  or  to  the  defects  that  might  be  referred  to.  If,  in 
our  previous  lengthened  notice  (1st  March,  1876)  we  had 
but  little  else  than  praise  to  bestow,  we  were  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  to  learn  that  our  almost  unqualified  approbation  gave 
displeasure  in  one  quarter.  So  satisfactory  did  the  notice 
appear  to  be  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  we  received  several 
letters  requesting  further  particulars  concerning  its  price,  and 
so  forth.  Not  only  so  ;  such  was  our  enthusiasm  that  we  had 
hoped,  by  more  strictly  personal  efforts,  to  have  induced 
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certain  of  our  friends  to  subscribe  to  the  work.  Enterprising 
undertakings  of  this  character  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  be 
encouraged  in  every  way,  especially  at  a  time  when  publishers 
have  to  contend  with  governmental  and  other  agencies  that  are 
now  called  upon  to  subsidise  the  authors  of  useful  work.  The 
endowment  of  research  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  it  is 
just  one  of  those  excellent  measures  the  full  effect  of  which 
is  apt  to  be  marred  by  the  favoritism  displayed  by  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  regulate  it. 

At  a  future  time  we  hope  to  speak  of  this  work  in  less 
general  terms  than  at  present.  Meantime  we  desire  to  offer 
the  authors,  Mr.  Blair,  and  Messrs.  Churchill  our  warmest 
thanks.  As  few  private  individuals  in  the  profession  can 
afford  to  take  the  work,  the  published  price  of  which  already 
amounts  to  nearly  six  pounds,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
veterinary  associations  should  encourage  the  formation  of 
libraries  containing  standard  works  available  for  reference. — 
T.  S.  C. 


Report  of  the  Board  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Causes  of 
Disease  affecting  Live  Stock  and  Plants.  Brisbane, 
Queensland.  1876. 

These  forty  pages  of  printed  matter  possess  an  interest  for 
readers  outside  the  Colonial  border.  The  questions  issued 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory,  were  of  the  most 
searching  kind,  and  they  have  been  answered  by  a  precision 
of  statement  corresponding  with  their  practical  value. 

In  regard  to  supposed  poisoning  by  plants,  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  difficulty  besetting 
enquiries  of  this  kind*  Several  cattle  had  died  at  Too¬ 
woomba,  but  when  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey,  a  skilful  botanist, 
was  sent  out  to  examine  the  district,  “  no  certain  clue  was 
obtained.”  The  paddocks  where  the  animals  died  contained 
few  poisonous  plants.  However,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  a  pubescent  variety  of  the  deadly  nightshade  ( Sola - 
num  nigrum)  was  always  found  closely  cropped  down. 

Serious  losses  from  worm  disease  were  also  reported.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  this  subject  was  particularly  investigated  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Bancroft.  The  Report  also  contains  the  description 
and  drawings  of  sheep  worms,  described  by  Mr.  Morris,  of 
Sydney,  in  the  c  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  for  1871.’ 

In  the  matter  of  identification  nothing  is  said  about  the 
species  beyond  that  implied  by  the  exceedingly  vague  remark 
that  “  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  worms  of  marsupials.” 
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The  highly  illustrative  figures,  however,  show  that  the  lung- 
worms  are  examples  of  Strongylus  filaria ,  whilst  the  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  are  clearly  referable  to  the  destructive  little 
Strongylus  contortus.  The  large  lateral  lobes  of  the  hood, 
and  the  peculiar  and  one-sided  position  of  the  posterior  hood 
rays,  strictly  correspond  alike  with  Schneider’s  description  and 
our  own  observations. 

In  relation  fluke  disease  in  sheep,  Dr.  Bancroft  remarks 
that,  “  on  examining  water-snails  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brisbane,  a  multitude  of  worms  can  be  found  in  their  intes¬ 
tines.”  He  also  speaks  of  the  .frequency  of  hydatid  cysts  of 
the  liver  in  the  swampy  or  flooded  parts  of  the  country. 
Again,  speaking  of  ticks,  he  says  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
scrub-tick  and  the  true  sheep-tick.  The  fatal  effects  of  the 
former  on  dogs  is  said  to  be  remarkable,  even  on  the  largest 
animals.  Powerful  stimulants  are  needed  to  support  life 
and  ensure  recovery. — T.  S.  C. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  ON  PUTREFACTIVE  ORGANISMS. 

At  the  last  Friday  evening  discourse  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  Professor  Tyndall  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Putrefactive 
and  Infective  Organisms  from  a  Physical  Point  of  View,”  being, 
in  fact,  a  resume  of  a  series  of  continuous  investigations  carried 
on  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  elsewhere  since  the  autumn  of 
last  year.  A  few  months  ago  Professor  Tyndall,  in  a  lecture 
that  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
still  debated  question  of  spontaneous  generation,  described, 
under  the  title  of  “A  Combat  with  an  Infective  Atmosphere,” 
an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  which  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
peared  to  contradict  his  earlier  conclusions  on  the  development 
of  bacterial  life  in  organic  infusions,  the  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  being  finally  explained  by  the  discovery  that  the 
laboratory  in  which  they  were  carried  out  was  temporarily 
possessed  of  infective  powers  far  greater  than  those  met  with 
in  ordinary  air.  Animal  and  vegetable  iufusions  prepared 
in  this  atmosphere  became  putrid  even  after  hours  of  boiling, 
while  exactly  similar  infusions,  treated  in  a  shed  on  the  roof 
of  the  house,  remained  perfectly  clear,  pellucid,  and  sterile, 
after  five  minutes’  boiling.  Even  this  result,  however,  could 
not  be  obtained  until  all  communication  with  the  laboratory* 
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had  been  cut  off,  since  it  was  found  that  the  mere  passage  of 
one  of  the  assistants  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  la¬ 
boratory  tot  he  shed  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  infection  to 
the  latter.  Here  was  a  most  striking  analogy  between  the 
spread  of  mere  putrefaction  and  the  spread  of  infectious 
disease.  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  infective 
atmosphere  in  question  had  been  clearly  traced  to  the  presence 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  old  hay,  which  evidently  teemed 
with  myriads  of  bacterial  germs  of  a  far  less  destructible 
nature  than  those  occurring  in  the  ordinary  dust  of  the  air. 
So  minute  were  these  germs  that  they  readily  passed  through 
300  layers  of  filter  paper,  and  so  tenacious  were  they  of 
vitality  that  continual  boiling  for  hours  failed  to  destroy 
their  power  of  propagation.  It  was  an  important  point, 
however,  to  recollect  that,  though  the  germs  themselves  were 
so  persistent  in  the  retention  of  life,  the  adult  organisms 
into  which  they  developed  were  readily  destroyed  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  heat;  for  owing  to  the  oversight  of  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  vitality  of  such  germs 
and  that  of  matured  bacteria,  many  of  the  greatest  errors 
in  connection  w7ith  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  in¬ 
fusorial  life  had  gained  currency.  Owing  to  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  the  riper  germs  to  the  destroying  agency  of 
heat,  and  to  their  enormously  rapid  development,  he  had 
found  that  a  discontinuous  or  intermittent  heating  of  an  in¬ 
fected  infusion  at  130  deg.  Fahr.  completely  sterilized  it, 
whereas  continuous  heating  for  hours  failed  to  accomplish 
the  same  end.  In  the  intervals  between  raising  the  tem¬ 
perature  the  germs  clearly  approached  maturity,  and  were 
then  readily  destroyed  in  successive  batches,  as  it  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  previous  stage  of  development.  He  had 
again  proved  most  conclusively  that  bacterial  life  was  im¬ 
possible  in  an  infusion  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  free  of 
oxygen,  and  furthermore  that  an  atmosphere  of  compressed 
oxygen  was  similarly  fatal.  There  w7as  in  this  respect,  there¬ 
fore,  a  most  remarkable  analogy  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  forms  of  living  beings.  Having  referred  several  times 
to  the  close  connection  between  putrefaction  and  zymotic 
disease,  the  professor  called  the  attention  of  surgeons  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  possible  consequences  of  the  contact  of  wounds 
and  sores  of  patients  with  such  obstinate  bacterial  germs  if 
the  latter  were  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  walls  and  floors 
of  hospitals,  and  so  to  crowd  the  air.  It  was  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  that  common  putrefactive  organisms  failed 
to  produce  any  deleterious  effect  on  animal  life  in  its  healthy 
state.  Finally,  he  wished  emphatically  to  state  that  in  the 
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whole  of  his  investigations  not  one  shadow  of  evidence  had 
been  obtained  in  support  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation.  He  would  not,  however,  on  this  account,  have 
his  audience  go  avyay  under  the  impression  that  he  held 
spontaneous  generation  to  be  impossible.  Impossibility  was 
a  hard  word ;  but  theory  was  one  thing  and  experimental 
evidence  was  another — and  so  far  the  indubitable  conclusion 
of  experimental  evidence  was  that  in  the  method  of  nature 
life  was  always  an  emanation  of  antecedent  life.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  discourse  was  followed  by  considerable  applause 
from  a  crowded  audience. — Daily  News. 


"  CONTAGIUM  VIVUM 

Dr.  Sanderson  recently  read  a  paper  with  the  above  title* 
of  which  an  abstract  follows : — The  characteristic  of  con- 
tagium  is  contagiousness ;  it  is  neither  the  organic  form  nor 
the  molecular  constitution  of  the  morbific  material  that 
interests  us,  but  the  action  which  it  exercises  in  our  own 
living  bodies  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals  which  are 
fellow-partakers  with  us  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  By 
contagium,  I  mean  material  which  forms  part,  or  previously 
formed  part,  of  the  body  of  a  diseased  person  or  animal,  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  known  that  if  it  is  inserted  into  the 
body  of  a  second  healthy  person  or  animal  of  the  same 
species,  the  disease  of  the  first  will  be  communicated  to  the 
second.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  contagion  indentifies 
itself  with  that  of  characters  of  the  material  conveyed  when 
in  transitu.  For  investigating  these  characters,  all  our 
information  has  been  derived  from  a  few  cases — viz.  those 
of.  glanders,  smallpox  and  rinderpest — in  which  we  are  able 
to  take  the  material  in  hand  and  submit  it  to  experimental 
examination.  There  are  two  facts  which  we  have  learnt 
from  these  examinations :  contagium  always  presents  itself, 
whether  suspended  or  diffused,  in  aqueous  and  in  gaseous 
media  in  the  form  of  concrete  particles,  and  never  in  that  of 
a  soluble  chemical  body  or  a  gas ;  and  it  is  distinguished 
from  organized  matter  in  general  by  possessing  the  power 
of  resisting  those  chemical  changes  to  which  such  matter  is 
usually  prone.  The  knowledge  of  the  first  of  these  attributes — 
the  non-solubility  and  non-diffusibility  of  contagium — might 
have  been  arrived  at  on  general  grounds,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
be  shown,  with  reference  to  every  contagium,  that,  being 
transmissible  by  the  atmosphere,  it  has  a  locality — in  a  word, 
l.  40 
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that  it  is  somewhere,  not  everywhere ;  and  that  the  localisa¬ 
tion  of  the  contagious  influence  is  limited.  The  other  proof 
is  derived  from  the  now  well-known  observation  that  all  con¬ 
tagious  liquids  can  be  deprived  of  their  virulence  by  such 
mechanical  processes  as  are  capable  of  depriving  them  of 
their  particulate  constituents.  These  methods  are  chiefly  * 
filtration  and  subsidence.  However  certain  we  may  be  that 
typhoid  fever  may  originate  from  sewer  emanations,  none  of 
us  would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  result  is  due  to  any 
gaseous  body  or  vapour  which  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
of  sewers.  The  characteristic  property  of  contagium — the 
power  which  it  possesses  of  originating  a  diseased  process — 
is  one  which  it  acquires  by  virtue  of  its  having  been  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  diseased  but  living  protoplasm.  With  reference 
to  its  actual  condition,  there  are  therefore  two  possibilities — 
viz.  (1)  that  it  is  still  living ;  and  (2)  that  it  has  ceased  to 
live.  If  it  had  not  ceased  to  live  it  would  certainly  have 
undergone  a  chemical  change.  The  fact  that  it  has  not 
undergone  such  change  affords  a primct facie  ground  for  assum¬ 
ing  it  to  be  living  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  there  are  two  alternatives 
open  to  us  as  to  the  source  of  that  life.  It  may  spring  from 
diseased  tissue  itself,  or  it  may  be  dependent  on  the  existence 
on  the  tissue  of  independent  organisms.  If  we  accept  the 
latter  alternative,  we  have  an  explanation  of  many  well- 
known  facts.  It  is  a  character  of  the  simplest  and  smallest 
organisms  to  alternate  between  a  state  of  rest  in  which 
energy  is  stored  up,  and  a  state  of  activity  in  which  it  is 
spent  in  motion ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  ready  to  the 
mind  than  the- notion  that  the  contagium  contained,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  mass  of  dry  vaccine  crust,  is  in  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  which  we  see  in  the  resting  spores  of 
protophytes.  Comparing  the  wonderful  power  by  which  the 
potential  endowment  of  the  spore  is  preserved  during  long 
periods  until  the  proper  moment  arrives  at  which  its  energy 
is  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  proper  stimuli,  with  the 
equally  wonderful  power  by  which  the  potency  of  a  conta¬ 
gious  particle  is  reserved  in  its  long  journeys  over  land  and 
sea,  the  mind  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  the  two  wonders 
have  the  same  explanation.  What  I  desire  now  to  show  is 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  true,  and  for  this  purpose  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  contagia  and  the  bodies  with  which 
they  are  more  comparable  than  with  any  others.  During  the 
last  ten  years  we  have  learnt  to  become  familiar  with  a  class  of 
bodies  as  existing  in  the  living  tissues  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals — the  unformed  or  unorganized  ferments  (so  called 
because  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  ferment  organisms)* 
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Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  before  us  a  solution  in  glycerine 
of  the  ferment  of  the  pancreas.  Add  a  drop  to  an  alkaline 
albuminous  liquid  at  a  proper  temperature,  a  series  of  com¬ 
plicated  chemical  transformations  will  ensue,  as  the  result 
of  which  a  series  of  bodies  of  definite  chemical  consti¬ 
tution  will  be  produced  out  of  the  albumen.  Now,  this 
substance  was  originally  part  of  the  pancreas  of  an  animal. 
Let  me  take  one  other  example.  By  precipitating  blood 
with  alcohol,  dehydrating  the  precipitate,  and  then  extracting 
it  with  distilled  water,  a  body  in  solution  is  obtained,  of  which 
the  properties  are  as  follows : — If  a  liquid  which  contains 
the  material  out  of  which  fibrine  is  formed  is  prevented  from 
coagulating  by  the  presence  of  a  neutral  salt,  such  as  mag- 
nesic  sulphate,  the  liquid  will  not  coagulate,  even  when  placed 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But  if  to  the 
liquid  so  prepared  a  drop  of  this  solution  is  added,  a  clot  is 
formed  in  a  few  minutes.  Here  is  a  process  started  by  a 
body  which  acts  after  the  manner  of  a  contagium,  and  which, 
although  it  was  formerly  a  constituent  of  living  protoplasm, 
has  now  as  remarkable  a  power  of  resisting  disintegration — 
of  preserving  its  own  potentiality  as  the  rest-spores  of 
protophytes.  As  regards  its  most  striking  properties,  there¬ 
fore,  contagium  resembles  the  unformed  ferments  as  closely 
as  those  which  are  associated  with  the  life  and  development 
of  minute  organisms ;  for  the  two  properties  of  permanency 
and  insolubility  belong  as  much,  and  in  the  same  sense,  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other ;  for  although  the  pancreatic  ferment, 
for  example,  can  be  invisibly  suspended  in  an  aqueous  liquid, 
it  can  be  removed  from  it  by  purely  mechanical  means. 
If  the  pancreatic  ferment  is  a  chemical  body,  it  is  a  system  of 
similar  molecules,  each  of  which  is  in  its  structure  or  con¬ 
stitution  identical  with  all  the  rest.  Now,  it  is  characteristic 
of  all  ferments  that  they  induce  changes  in  other  bodies 
without  being  themselves  acted  upon — a  kind  of  action  which 
nothing  that  is  known  of  the  action  of  molecules  on  each 
other  serves  to  explain.  In  defining  the  nature  of  ferment 
action  we  are  therefore  in  a  dilemma,  out  of  which  there  is 
no  escape  except  by  compromise.  A  ferment  is  not  an 
organism,  because  it  has  no  structure.  It  is  not  a  chemical 
body,  because  when  it  acts  on  other  bodies  it  maintains  its 
own  molecular  integrity.  On  the  whole  it  resembles  an 
organism  much  more  than  it  resembles  a  chemical  body,  for 
its  characteristic  behaviour  is  such  as,  if  it  had  a  structure, 
would  prove  it  to  be  living.  What  is  more  characteristic  of 
living  protoplasm  than  that,  while  maintaining  its  own  in* 
tegrity,  it  alters  the  surrounding  medium  ?  Ten  years  ago 
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the  opponents  of  spontaneous  generation  were  called  pan- 
spermists,  because  it  was  supposed  that  in  so-called  generatio 
equivoca ,  in  every  case  in  which  bacteria  appeared  to  spring 
out  of  nothing,  the  result  was  referable  to  the  influence  of 
unseen  but  actually  existing  germs.  The  researches  of  the 
last  few  years  have  carried  us  beyond  this  stage.  There  are 
heterogenists  and  those  who  refuse  to  believe  in  heterogeny, 
but  the  outer  line  of  defence,  represented  by  the  aphoristic 
expression  omne  vivum  ex  ovo ,  has  been  for  some  time  aban¬ 
doned.  The  ground  which  the  orthodox  biologist  holds  now, 
as  against  the  heterodox,  is  not  that  every  bacterium  must 
have  been  born  of  another  bacterium,  but  that  every  bacterium 
must  have  been  born  of  something  which  emanated  from 
another  bacterium,  that  something  not  being  assumed  to  be 
endowed  with  structure  in  the  morphological  or  anatomical 
sense,  but  only  in  the  molecular  or  chemical  sense.  It  is 
admitted  by  all,  even  by  Professor  Tyndall,  that,  so  far  as 
structure  is  concerned,  the  germinal  or  life-producing  matter 
out  of  which  bacteria  originate  exhibits  no  characters  which 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  microscope ;  and  other  researches 
have  proved  that  the  germinal  matter  is  capable  of  resisting 
destructive  influences,  particularly  those  of  high  temperature, 
which  are  absolutely  fatal  to  the  bacteria  themselves.  Germs 
have  given  place  to  things  which  are  ultra-microscopical — to 
molecular  aggregates — of  which  all  that  we  can  say  is  what 
we  have  already  said  about  the  ferments :  that  they  occupy 
the  border-land  between  living  and  non-living  things.  If 
this  is  so,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  do  you  not  surrender  ?  You 
have  given  up  organized  germs,  why  do  you  stick  to  what 
now  is  a  mere  tiSwAov  ?  The  difference  between  us  and  the 
heterogenists  is  as  fundamental  as  it  ever  was.  Admitting  that 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  septic  ferment  consists  of  things 
which  have  any  morphological  existence,  we  stick  to  what  is 
proved.  In  all  cases  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
investigated,  it  has  been  found  that  neither  the  septic  ferment, 
nor  any  other  ferment,  is  capable  of  coming  into  existence  by 
chance.  The  aim  of  the  heterogenists  is  as  in  the  words  of 
Schiller’s  song — 

“  Vier  Elemente  Innig  gesellt, 

Bilden  das  Leben,  Bauen  die  Welt.” 

“  All  that  is  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  a  living 
organism  is  that  the  needful  elements  should  be  present.” 
We,  on  the  contrary,  refuse  to  believe  that  molecules  of  such 
enormous  complexity  as  those  which  must  be  supposed  to  be 
the  constituents  of  protoplasm*  can  originate  otherwise  than 
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by  a  long  process  of  evolution.  Up  to  this  point  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  vital  physi¬ 
cists,  so  that  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  become  possible 
to  allow  germs  to  retire  for  a  short  time — to  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  from  observation,  in  order  that  the  much  more 
important  question  of  the  nature  of  the  molecular  changes 
with  which  their  development  is  associated  may  receive 
attention.  Accordingly  it  is  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
chemical  process  of  putrefaction,  rather  than  to  its  morpho¬ 
logical  characteristics,  that  the  most  important  investigations 
of  the  present  moment  are  being  directed.  The  comparison 
of  the  process  by  which  a  morbid  virus  infects  a  healthy 
person,  with  the  process  by  which  the  septic  ferment  infects  a 
suitable  soil  for  the  development  of  the  putrefactive  process, 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  the  pathologist,  for  it  is  founded 
on  a  real  analogy.  The  relation  between  a  particular  cha¬ 
racteristic  or  phenomenon  of  a  diseased  process  and  the 
process  itself  is  often  a  source  of  confusion  ;  for  the  cha¬ 
racteristic,  if  it  be  very  prominent,  is  apt  to  take  the  place  of 
the  disease  itself.  Similarly  as  regards  the  morbid  ferments  : 
if  it  should  be  proved — as  it  is  very  likely  will  be  proved — 
that  a  contagious  liquid  possesses,  among  other  characters, 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  organic  forms  which  inhabit  it 
(just  as  each  exanthem  has  its  own  characteristic  eruption), 
it  is  quite  probable  that  most  persons  would  find  it  very 
difficult  not  to  give  the  particular  characteristic  so  important 
a  place  in  their  conception  of  the  disease  as  to  allow  it  to 
supersede  all  others.  It  may  be  regarded  as  established  that, 
in  surgical  practice,  the  dangers  which  attend  wounds  and 
other  discontinuities  of  surface  are  dependent  on  the  intrusion 
of  septic  material  from  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  sedulous  care  in  preventing  that  intrusion;  and  it 
has  also  been  shown  that  in  three  or  four  specific  diseases, 
particularly  smallpox,  vaccine,  relapsing  fever,  and  diphtheria, 
the  development  of  the  morbid  process  is  attended  with, 
or  accompanied  by,  the  appearance  of  characteristic  forms 
which  seem  to  be  organized.  The  leading  fact  relating  to 
wounds  is,  that  the  discharge  of  every  wound  which  is  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  contains  septic  bacteria,  the  numbers  of 
which  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  time  during 
which  the  discharge  remains  in  contact  with  the  secreting 
surface — in  other  words,  on  the  accumulation.  The  second 
fact  is  the  more  important  of  the  two — viz.  that  if  by 
sedulous  care  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  wounds  the  access 
of  septic  material  from  outside  is  prevented,  neither  the 
bacteria  nor  the  septic  processes,  of  which  they  are  the 
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exponents,  make  their  appearance.  It  has  been  Mr.  Lister’s 
merit  to  demonstrate  this  to  the  whole  world  by  finished 
clinical  experiments,  and  to  found  a  method  by  which  he  has 
introduced  the  exactitude  and  conscientious  cleanliness  pre¬ 
viously  thought  necessary  only  in  the  laboratory  into  the  care 
and  management  of  sick  persons.  However  certain  it  may 
be  that  the  initial  infection  by  which  a  wounded  surface 
becomes  the  seat  of  septic  changes  in  the  discharge,  and 
unhealthy  action  in  newly  forming  granulations  consists  in 
the  introduction  of  contaminating  material  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  this  affords  no  explanation  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  evil,  for  it  is  equally  certain  that  those 
forms  of  contagium  which  are  most  virulent  are  not  derived 
from  primary  inflammations,  however  putrid  they  may  be,  i.e, 
however  offensive  the  surfaces,  and  however  the  discharges 
may  teem  with  bacteria.  Clinical  observation  teaches  that 
the  virulent  forms  of  infection  only  occur  in  association  with 
a  general  process  affecting  the  whole  organism,  which  we 
therefore  call  “  septicaemia/’  and  that  the  new  inflammations 
which  originate  under  the  influence  of  this  general  change 
(secondary  inflammations  of  serous  membranes,  of  joints,  of 
cellular  tissue)  yield  products  which  exhibit  a  virulence  and 
a  contagiousness  altogether  out  of  relation  wdth  those  of  the 
primary  inflammations.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  a  poison  of  intense  malignity  is  developed,  often  in  an 
entirely  unexpected  way,  out  of  a  traumatic  inflammation,  I  need 
not  say  that  there  have  been  of  late  years  grave  discussions. 
Here  also  the  direct  influence  of  bacteria  has  been  evoked  to 
account  for  the  virulence  of  the  newly  developed  contagium, 
and  hundreds  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  Having  learnt  from  the  study 
of  tuberculosis  that  in  the  guinea-pig  all  serous  inflammations 
of  the  peritoneum  assume  a  septic  character — i.e.  that  they 
are  attended  with  abundant  development  of  bacteria,  which 
originate  quite  irrespectively  of  contamination  from  outside 
— I  set  to  work  to  communicate  the  primary  peritonitis  from 
one  animal  to  another,  and  found  that  it  could  be  done  with 
great  facility.  But  after  one  or  two  transmissions  a  moment 
arrived  at  which  the  disease  altered  its  character,  and  assumed 
a  malignancy  which  was  out  of  all  relation  with  that  previously 
observed ;  and  the  product  obtained  from  such  an  animal 
was  of  such  extreme  virulence  that  a  very  few'  drops  of  it 
w?ere  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  dog.  I  concluded  that  the 
augmentation  of  virulence  which  I  obtained  experimentally 
from  transmission  from  animal  to  animal  takes  place  in  the 
human  body  by  a  similar  process  of  pathological  evolution, 
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the  difference  between  the  two  cases  being  that  in  the  man, 
by  reason  of  the  greater  endurance  of  systemic  life,  a  virulent 
process  has  the  time  necessary  for  its  development  in  a 
single  individual.  My  object  was  not  to  ascertain  whether 
the  septicaemic  contagium  was  a  contagium  animatum ,  but  to 
determine  the  conditions  of  its  evolution.  In  the  guinea-pig 
and  other  similarly  constituted  animals  the  products  even  of 
a  simple  inflammation  of  a  serous  cavity  contain  bacteria, 
which,  if  the  inflamation  has  lasted  several  hours,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous.  In  malignant  inflammations  they  also 
exist  in  countless  myriads,  but  differ  so  much  from  those 
first  referred  to  in  their  form  and  character,  that  with  a  good 
microscope  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  exudation  of  a 
malignant  peritonitis  from  that  of  a  primary  one  by  its 
structural  characters.  You  are,  no  doubt,  well  aware  of  all 
that  has  been  made  out  with  respect  to  the  existence  of 
spheroidal  organisms  of  characteristic  appearance  and 
development,  not  only  in  the  liquid  contents  of  the  smallpox 
and  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  but  also  in  the  tissue  of  the  cutis 
and  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  during  the  development  of  the 
pustule.  The  only  point  to  which  I  ask  your  attention  is 
that  of  the  grounds  which  exist  for  supposing  that  these 
organisms  are,  or  are  not,  endowed  with  morbific  powers. 
Dr.  Hiller,  of  Berlin,  who  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  germ  theory,  has  lately  examined  a  very  large  number 
of  specimens  of  vaccine  lymph,  and  found  the  characteristic 
spheroids  which  I  described  in  1870  in  four  fifths  of  the  cases. 
His  examinations  derive  their  chief  value  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  compared  the  specimens  of  vaccine  containing  these 
spheroids  with  those  in  which  none  could  be  found,  as  regards 
the  character  of  the  vesicles  produced  in  vaccination.  The 
experiments  were  made  on  740  recruits,  and  the  general 
result  was  that  there  was  no  relation  between  the  micro¬ 
scopical  character  of  the  lymph  and  the  appearances  recorded 
on  inspection ;  it  was  indeed  noted  that  although  good  arms 
were  obtained  with  lymph  that  contained  organisms,  some  of 
the  best  resulted  from  lymph  which  was  free  from  them. 
I  learn  that  Mr.  Godlee,  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  has 
recently  made  some  very  important  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  same  direction,  which  he  will  shortly  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  Pathological  Society.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
disposed  to  go  beyond  the  same  statement  that  I  made  the 
last  time  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this  subject 
— viz.  that  all  that  can  be  said  at  present  as  to  the  organic 
forms  which  occur  in  contagious  liquids  is  that  they  are 
characteristic  concomitants  of  the  specific  processes  with 
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which  they  are  associated.  We  must  not,  however,  regard 
them  as  unimportant;  for  just  as  the  crystalline  structure  of 
bodies  is  now  known  to  have  relation  with  their  molecular 
constitution,  of  which  the  chemists  of  a  former  period  had 
not  the  vaguest  conception,  so  it  may  turn  out,  at  no  very 
distant  time,  that  relations  of  a  most  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  kind  may  be  discovered  between  the  specific  contagia 
and  their  morphological  characteristics. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Dr.  Tripe  asked  whether,  in  the  fluids  which  were  the 
subject  of  careful  examination,  no  morphological  matter  was 
detected,  as  Mr.  Sorby  had  asserted  that  chemical  bodies  may 
be  present,  and  yet  not  be  discoverable  by  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Klein  asked  for  a  more  accurate  definition  of  the 
bodies  occupying  the  border-land  between  living  and  dead 
matter  in  putrefactive  changes.  Is  this  contagium  vivum  ? 

The  President  asked  for  a  detail  of  the  statements  on  the 
cultivation  of  particular  organisms  as  existing  in  vaccine 
lymph,  hydrocele  fluid,  glycerine,  &c.  Do  these  undergo 
septic  or  putrefactive  changes? 

Dr.  Sanderson  replied  that  the  cultivation  would  be  un¬ 
successful  if  this  were  the  case.  Contagium  is  not  merely 
an  influence;  it  is  something  substantial,  chemical  or  mor¬ 
phological.  Unformed  ferments  were  five  in  number — viz. 
that  of  the  stomach,  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  blood,  of  the 
saliva,  and  of  the  liver.  All  have  definite  characters,  which 
are  capable  of  setting  up  in  the  liquid  a  chemical  process  of 
a  specific  kind,  which  continues  without  the  ferments  them¬ 
selves  undergoing  any  change  ;  and  nothing  but  a  ferment 
will  do  this — for  instance,  the  conversion  of  albumen  into 
peptones,  and  of  starch  into  dextroles.  An  active  coagulation 
is  promoted  where  none  took  place  before.  An  illustration 
of  the  border-land  between  organized  ferments  and  molecular 
change  is  best  seen  in  the  pancreatic  fluid.  The  ferment 
changes  into  a  liquid  with  albuminous  compounds;  leucine 
and  tyrosin  are  formed,  with  definite  characters;  and  this 
is  set  on  foot  by  the  presence  of  bacteria.  We  can  de¬ 
stroy  bacteria,  and  derive  from  them  a  ferment  which  will 
determine  these  changes.  There  is  no  a  priori  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  there  are  transition-forms  between  living  and 
non-living  anatomical  forms,  of  extreme  simplicity,  which 
reproduce  living  organisms.  There  are  properties  belonging 
to  each  which  show  the  same  characteristics.  All  the 
processes  of  life  disappear  gradually.  They  are  first  formed, 
and  then  they  possess  a  power  of  acting  upon  any  material 
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that  they  come  in  contact  with,  without  undergoing  loss  or 
gain  of  substance. 

Dr.  Thudichum  remarked  that  Dr.  Sanderson  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  happy  marriage  or  union  between 
organisms  and  non-living  matter.  There  is,  however,  positive 
proof  that  that  which  produces  vaccinia  is  not  organized, 
because  it  is  most  potent  when  no  living  germs  are  present. 
Dr.  Thudichum  does  not  believe  that  a  healthy  pancreas 
would  produce  a  ferment. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

This  subject  has  been  recently  lectured  on  by  Prof.  Huxley  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  A  full  report  of  the  Professor’s  remarks 
will  be  found  in  Macmillan  s  Magazine  for  February.  After 
describing  very  fully  some  remarkable  monads  which  were 
found  in  an  infusion  made  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  and  referring  in 
most  complimentary  terms  to  the  papers  published  in  this 
Journal  by  Mr.  Dallinger  and  Dr.  Drysdale,  the  Professor 
concluded  by  observing  that  keen  and  patient  research  induces 
the  belief  that  such  an  insensible  series  of  gradations  leads  to 
the  monad  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  any  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
gress — Here  the  line  between  the  animal  and  the  plant  must 
be  drawn.  It  is  therefore  a  fair  and  probable  speculation, 
though  only  a  speculation,  that  as  there  are  some  plants  w7hich 
can  manufacture  protein  out  of  such  apparently  intractable 
matters  as  carbonic  acid,  water, nitrateof  ammonia, -and  metallic 
salts,  whils  others  need  to  be  supplied  with  r  their  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  the  somewhat  less  raw  form  of  tartrate  of  ammonia 
and  allied  compounds,  so  there  may  be  yet  others,  as  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  case  with  the  true  parasitic  plants,  which  can  only 
manage  to  put  together  materials  still  better  prepared,  still 
more  nearly  approximating  to  protein,  until  such  organisms 
are  arrived  at  which  are  as  much  animal  as  vegetable  in 
structure,  but  are  animal  in  their  dependence  on  other 
organisms  for  their  food.  The  singular  circumstance  observed 
by  Meyer,  that  the  torula  of  yeast,  though  an  indubitable 
plant,  still  flourishes  most  vigorously  when  supplied  with  the 
complex  nitrogenous  substance,  pepsin ;  the  probability  that 
the  potato  disease  is  nourished  directly  by  the  protoplasm  of 
the  potato  plant ;  and  the  wonderful  facts  which  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light  respecting  insectivorous  plants,  all 
favour  this  view ;  and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dif- 
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ference  between  animal  and  plant  is  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind,  and  that  the  problem,  whether  in  a  given  case  an 
organism  is  an  animal  or  a  plant,  may  be  essentially  insoluble. 

* — The  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 


PEROXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN  AS  A  DEODORISER. 

In  a  lecture  on  Deodorisers  and  Disinfectants  delivered 
to  the  members  of  the  School  of  Science  at  Geelong,  Dr.  John 
Day  said  that  the  great  value  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  a  deo¬ 
doriser  was  only  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  Professor 
Roscoe  had  stated,  as  recently  as  1871,  that  hydrogen 
dioxide,  or  peroxide,  “  does  not  occur  in  nature.^  Dr.  Day 
claimed,  however,  to  have  discovered  its  presence,  spon¬ 
taneously  generated,  in  a  vast  number  of  substances  which 
are  in  almost  daily  use,  such  as  all  fats  and  fatty  or  expressed 
oils;  nearly  all  perfumes;  most,  if  not  all  essential  oils; 
kerosene,  gasoline,  and  benzine;  and  deal  and  pine  woods. 
In  many  respects  gasoline  is  the  best  disinfectant  with.which 
he  is  acquainted.  In  addition  to  being  highly  volatile,  it 
possessed  the  property  of  either  generating  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  or  of  originally  forming  it  and  storing  it  up  until 
brought  into  contact  with  any  of  those  oxidisable  substances 
for  which  it  has  an  affinity.  One  of  these  two  actions,  he 
could  not  say  which,  took  place  long  after  all  presence  of  the 
gasoline  itself  had  passed  away.  When  unglazed  paper,  or 
any  porous  substance,  is  brushed  over  with  gasoline,  it  will  at 
once  give  the  reaction  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  year  or  more.  It  is  thus  persistent  in  its 
action,  which  gives  it  an  immense  value  over  other  disin¬ 
fectants.  He  recommends  that  books,  newspapers,  &c., 
which  have  been  used  by  fever  patients,  or  kept  in  their 
apartments,  be  disinfected  by  brushing  them  over  with 
gasoline.  The  most  delicate  wall-paper  may  be  brushed 
over  with  it  without  injury,  as  may  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
The  hands  may  be  disinfected  by  brushing  them  over  with 
gasoline  and  allowing  them  to  dry  in  the  air.  There  is  one 
drawback  to  its  use — viz.  its  inflammability.  Nevertheless, 
gasoline  appears  to  be  worthy  of  more  attention  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
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By  Emil  Louis  Boerner,  Ph.G. 

The  acrid  principle  of  Ricinus  seeds  is  but  in  a  slight 
degree  extracted  in  the  expression  of  the  oil,  and  the  resi¬ 
dual  marc,  as  left  by  the  manufacturer  of  castor  oil,  would, 
therefore,  contain  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  was  the 
material  operated  upon. 

The  coarse  particles,  which  were  liable  to  interfere  with 
percolation,  being  rejected,  four  different  portions,  of  1000 
grains  each,  were  treated  respectively  with  gasolin,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  ether,  and  alcohol,  until  exhausted ;  the  various 
menstrua  evaporated,  and  the  residue  weighed,  yielding  from 
6*9  percent.;  bisulphide  of  carbon,  11*77  per  cent.;  ether, 
14  per  cent.;  and  alcohol,  21*2  per  cent.  The  first  three 
appeared  to  be  pure  oil,  and  were  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
while  the  alcohol  residue  was  much  darker,  and  contained 
considerable  colouring  matter,  which  was  deposited  upon 
standing. 

The  marc  which  had  been  exhausted  with  gasoline  was 
further  treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  resulting  in  an 
additional  5*37  per  cent,  of  oily  residue  from  which,  after 
a  few  days  standing,  acicular  crystals  separated,  that  were 
insoluble  in  gasoline,  partly  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  alcohol. 
A  second  attempt  to  obtain  the  crystals  was  unsuccessful. 
That  portion  of  marc  which  had  been  treated  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon  yielded  nothing  to  gasoline  upon  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  with  this  menstruum. 

A  portion  of  exhausted  marc  was  macerated  with  water 
until  decomposed,  requiring  for  the  process  about  fourteen 
days.  It  was  then  strained,  to  separate  coarser  particles, 
and  distilled;  the  distillate,  having  an  acid  reaction  and  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  decayed  cheese,  was  treated  with 
carbonate  of  zinc  and  filtered  ;  upon  concentration  of  the 
filtrate,  crystals  of  butyrate  of  zinc  separated.  Both  crystals 
and  mother-liquor  when  shaken  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol,  immediately  developed,  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
odour  of  butyric  ether.  A  portion  of  this  etheral  liquid, 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  was  unaffected  by  the  addition 
of  ferric  chloride,  thus  indicating  the  absence  of  an  acetate. 

An  experiment  was  made  similar  to  the  one  of  Professor 
Tuson,  in  which  he  found  a  crystallizable  substance  supposed 
to  be  an  alkaloid. 

A  portion  of  the  marc  was  boiled  with  successive  portions 
*  From  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  November,  1876. 
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of  water,  the  several  liquids  strained  through  muslin,  and 
the  resulting  decoction  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  extract,  which  was  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol. 
Upon  standing,  a  substance  of  a  resinous  appearance,  but 
soluble  in  water,  separated  from  the  filtrate,  and  was  removed 
by  a  second  filtration.  The  filtrate  was  concentrated,  and, 
as  no  crystals  separated  magnesia  was  added,  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness,  again  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
and  filtered,  when,  upon  concentration  and  a  few  days’ 
standing,  colourless  crystals,  having  the  form  of  rectangular 
prisms  and  tables,  separated,  answering  to  the  appearance  of 
those  obtained  by  Professor  Tuson.  These  crystals  were 
slowly  soluble  in  hot  water.  In  an  acidulated  solution  of  the 
crystals,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  tannic  acid  and  iodohy- 
drargyrate  of  potassium  produced  neither  a  precipitate  nor 
a  coloration  ;  while  in  the  mother-liquor  precipitates  were 
at  once  formed  by  the  two  first-named  reagents,  hut  by 
the  last  one  only  after  some  hours,  and  in  amount  about  one- 
eighth  that  formed  by  phosphomolybdic  acid.  The  mother- 
liquor  when  heated  with  solid  hydrate  of  potassium,  de¬ 
veloped  the  odour  of  ammonia.  From  these  results  the 
writer  concludes  that  the  crystalline  substance  in  question  is 
not  an  alkaloid. 

A  substance  resembling  emulsin  was  obtained  by  forming 
an  emulsion  of  the  marc  with  water,  adding  an  equal  bulk  of 
ether,  and  agitating  repeatedly  during  twenty-four  hours, 
when,  upon  standing,  the  liquid  separated  into  two  layers : 
the  supernatant  liquid  being  removed,  alcohol  was  added  to 
the  other,  which  precipitated  the  emulsin.  This  emulsin, 
with  atnygdalin,  in  the  presence  of  water,  developed  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  after  several  days’  standing.  The 
result  of  Mr.  H.  Bower  ( American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  1854, 
p.  208)  is  confirmed  by  this  experiment. 

The  residue  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  percolate  having 
deposited  a  semi-solid  portion,  largely  composed  of  colouring 
matter,  was  agitated  with  ether,  which  took  up  the  oil.  The 
part  left  undissolved  by  the  ether  was  treated  with  successive 
portions  of  alcohol  until  but  a  few  grains  were  left ;  this, 
containing  a  number  of  minute  crystals,  and  having  a  very 
sweet  taste,  was  dissolved  in  water.  The  application  of 
TrommeFs  test  proved  the  presence  of  sugar.  A  drop  of  the 
aqueous  solution,  placed  on  a  microscope  slide,  and  evapo¬ 
rated,  plainly  revealed  the  presence  of  cane  sugar. 

As  the  best  authorities  agree  in  placing  the  amount  of  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  seeds  at  less  than  50  per 
cent.,  it  would  seem  that,  as  more  than  11  per  cent,  is  ob- 
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tainable  from  the  marc  as  rejected  by  the  manufacturer  by 
treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  latter  oil  could  be 
produced  at  a  less  cost  than  an  inferior  quality  of  the  expressed 
article,  and  answer  the  same  purpose  for  use  in  the  arts. 

The  writer  intends  making  further  experiments  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  butyric  acid  obtainable  from  the  marc, 
by  a  process  similar  to  the  one  above  described. — The  Monthly 
Microscopical  Journal. 


RODENT  ULCER. 

(A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Golding-Bird,  before  the  Medical 
Microscopical  Society. 

Mr.  Golding-Bird  read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
specimens,  upon  this  subject.  Having  reminded  his  hearers 
of  the  generally  accepted  clinical  characters  ascribed  to  the 
disease,  he  proceeded  to  analyse  the  cases  published  by  the 
principal  writers  upon  the  subject  from  the  time  (1827)  of 
Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin.  Referring  only  briefly  to  their  clinical 
aspect,  he  dwelt  upon  the  descriptions  given  of  the  histo¬ 
logical  appearances,  but  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
very  few  of  the  large  number  of  cases  reported  had  any 
thoroughly  reliable  microscopic  analysis. 

From  this  he,  however,  concluded  that  the  principal 
English  authorities  are  agreed  now  upon  the  disease  being 
non-cancerous  and  non-epithelial,  but  a  small-celled  growth 
comparable  to  the  edge  of  an  ulcer  rather  than  to  anything 
else.  Some  observers  make  a  special  arrangement  of  the  cells 
into  columns  or  circular  aggregations,  considering  this  latter 
essential ;  with  this  the  author  of  the  paper  did  not  agree ; 
he  did  not  think  such  a  precise  arrangement  essential,  but 
rather  accidental;  or  if  essential  to  some  varieties  of  the 
disease,  we  did  not  know'  yet  what  clinical  distinctions  corre¬ 
sponded  to  them.  Dr.  Warren  of  America,  Billroth  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Ranvier  in  France,  all  class  the  disease  under 
cancers,  and  describe  the  presence  in  greater  or  less  degree 
of  epithelial  infiltration.  Such  a  view  the  writer  had  from 
microscopic  investigation  not  been  able  to  uphold ;  and  he 
thought  that  everything — at  least  from  the  clinical  aspect — 
militated  against  it.  Dr.  Warren  wras  the  only  writer,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  that  had  insisted  upon  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  fibrous  tissue.  This  he  had  also  noticed. 

The  writer  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of  three  cases,  in 
one  of  which  there  were  two  returns  of  the  growth  after  ex¬ 
tirpation,  and  in  these  he  had  found  an  excessive  infiltration 
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of  small  round  cells,  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  inflamma¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  true  epithelium  ;  no  definite  arrangement 
of  the  cells ;  no  transition  between  them  and  the  epidermis, 
and  no  projection  unduly  of  the  latter  down  into  the 
cellular  tissue;  a  great  abundance  of  fibrous  tissue,  formed 
apparently  from  the  intercellular  material ;  it  lay  as  much 
under  the  granulating  part  of  the  ulcer  as  under  the  skin 
around ;  its  direction  wras  mostly  ascending  towards  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  free  surface.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
bundles,  that  threw  out  bold  curves  of  the  tissue  on  either 
side,  so  that  under  a  low  power,  almost  a  tree-like  appearance 
was  seen.  It  is  this  that  is  referred  to  and  figured  by 
Warren.  In  all  cases  the  great  excess  of  fibrous  tissue 
making  its  way  where  the  induration  extends,  even  close 
under  the  free  surface  of  the  granulations,  was  remarkable. 

In  fine,  the  author  agreed  with  English  observers  generally, 
in  the  non-epitheliomatous  character  of  rodent  ulcer,  but 
thought  that  the  great  excess  and  peculiar  situation  of 
fibrous  tissue  as  much  a  distinctive  mark  as  any  peculiar 
grouping  of  the  cells,  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  so- 
called  nests  of  epithelium  described  by  some  may  only  have 
been  normal  epithelium,  e.  g.  of  hair-follicles,  very  obliquely 
cut. 

Mr.  Fred.  Durham  expressed  his  belief  in  rodent  ulcer 
being  a  small-celled  growth  and  non-epitheliomatous. 

Mr.  Giles  quoted  an  instance  of  normal  epithelium  hav¬ 
ing  been  mistaken  for  nests  of  epithelium  in  a  sarcomatous 
growth. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris ,  rather  from  the  clinical  aspect  of  the 
disease,  considered  rodent  ulcer  as  quite  distinct  from 
epithelioma,  though  not  able  to  say  what  microscopic  dia¬ 
gnostic  character  it  might  possess.  He  had  only  that  day 
examined  a  case  of  thirteen  years’  duration  that  had  exca¬ 
vated  the  face,  and  he  had  found  a  markedly  tubular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  cells,  similar  to  the  cases  described  by  Mr. 
Hulke  and  referred  to  in  the  paper. 


THE  MINUTE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  DOG’S  SKIN. 

This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Dr.  W. 
Stirling,  who  has  published  a  most  valuable  paper  on  the 
subject  in  the  ‘  Reports  of  the  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences  ’ 
for  1875.  He  says  that  the  skin  to  be  examined  was  stretched 
over  a  glass  ring  and  digested  in  artificial  gastric  juice,  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  0  2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  carefully 
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prepared  glycerine-pepsine.  The  temperature  was  maintained 
at  38°  to  40°  Cent.  (100*4°  to  104°  Fahr.).  The  fluid  was 
renewed  every  two  hours,  and  digestion  was  generally  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  in  four  to  six  hours.  The  skin,  still  on  the 
ring,  was  then  washed  with  water,  and  placed  in  distilled 
water  for  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  time  it  had  swelled 
to  four  to  six  times  its  thickness,  and  was  in  a  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  making  sections  which  could  be  examined  at  once, 
or  after  being  stained.  The  leg  was  injected  with  a  clear 
watery  solution  of  Berlin  blue  from  the  femoral  artery,  with  a 
pressure  of  100  to  200  millimeters  of  mercury,  a  cord  being 
screwed  tightly  round  the  limb  above  the  point  of  injection. 
The  solution  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vessel  as  long  as  it 
would  go — usually  for  a  period  of  many  hours.  By  this 
process  the  vessels  were  filled  with  the  blue,  whilst  the  water 
passed  into  the  tissues  and  produced  oedema.  In  the  dog 
the  bundles  of  fibrillary  tissue  are  mostly  parallel  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cutis,  and  are  held  in  their  position  by  the  elastic 
fibres  which  interlace  amongst  them.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  cells  in  the  stroma  of  the  cutis.  The  nuclei  of  the  one 
kind  are  spindle-shaped,  of  the  other  round.  The  cells  with 
round  nuclei  are  mostly  found  near  the  vessels,  that  is, 
in  the  superficial  part  of  the  cutis  and  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  It  is  suggested  from  their  position  that  they  are 
lymphatic  cells.  When  digestion  is  far  advanced,  part  of  the 
Zell-platte  which  belongs  to  the  cell  with  spindle  nuclei, 
and  which  the  author  considers  to  be  analogous  to  the  Zell- 
platte  of  Schweigger-Seidel,  is  sometimes  preserved.  When 
digestion  is  not  so  far  advanced,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  fibrillarv  bundles  is  undisturbed,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
long  axis  of  the  spindle  nucleus  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  bundles,  and  that  the  spindles  lie  between  the  bundles. 
It  is  inferred  that  the  clefts  between  the  bundles  form  spaces 
which  are  filled  with  lymph-fluid.  As  in  the  human  skin, 
whilst  the  hair-follicles,  fat-lobules,  and  sebaceous  glands 
have  each  a  separate  blood  supply  from  a  small  artery,  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  fat,  muscles,  and  glands  is 
destitute  of  capillaries.  The  sweat-ducts  (the  popular  idea 
that  in  dogs  there  are  no  sweat-glands  is  a  mistake)  open 
into  the  hair-follicle  above  the  sebaceous  gland,  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  epidermis.  The  sweat-gland  is  composed 
of  a  layer  of  flat  cells,  a  structureless  membrane  on  which 
these  lie,  and  then  the  cells  of  the  gland.  A  similar  layer  of 
flat  cells  has  been  described  in  man  by  Heynold,  but  he  says 
that  they  are  followed  immediately  by  the  gland-cells.  The 
erector  pili  is  composed  of  elastic  fibres,  which  spring  from 
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a  network  which  surrounds  the  hair-bulb,  and  which  pass 
in  a  tract  to  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  where  they  spread  out 
and  join  the  other  fibres  of  the  part.  Between  and  amongst 
these  elastic  fibres,  the  smooth  muscle-cells  are  insinuated. 
After  prolonged  digestion  the  bundles  of  fibrillary  tissue 
undergo  a  change  by  which  they  present  an  appearance  like 
that  usually  presented  by  muscular  fibres.  This  is  due  to 
the  gelatinous  substance  being  dissolved,  a  sheath  re¬ 
maining,  which,  being  thrown  into  transverse  folds,  simu¬ 
lates  the  transverse  markings  of  muscles.  Both  the  larger 
and  the  very  fine  bundles  have  such  sheaths.  When 
digestion  is  continued  until  the  skin  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass,  what  remains  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  is  a  very 
delicate  structure  composed  of  rows  of  spindle-shaped  cells. 
—  The  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 


THE  MATRIX  OE  ARTICULAR  CARTILAGE. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Reeves  writes  from  the  London  Hos¬ 
pital  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  as  follows.  He  says 
that  having  “  for  some  months  past  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  joints,  I  have  had  occasion  to  apply  various 
methods,  too  numerous  to  mention  here  ;  but  1  wish  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  histologists  some  means  by  which 
the  demonstration  of  the  structure  of  so-called  hyaline  car¬ 
tilage  may  readily  be  accomplished.  The  perusal  of  Dr. 
Thin's  paper  on  the  “Structure  of  Hyaline  Cartilage"* 
stimulated  the  conviction  which  I  have  long  held  ar.d  taught 
as  to  the  uniformity  of  structure  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  convince  myself  of  the  existence  of  normal  fibrillation  in 
human  cartilage,  if  it  were  possible.  Some  weeks  ago  I 
placed  the  fresh  articular  elbow-ends  of  the  humerus,  ulna, 
and  radius  of  a  woman  aged  65,  whose  arm  had  been  am¬ 
putated  for  the  results  of  senile  gangrene,  in  a  0  5  per  cent, 
silver  solution  for  ten  minutes.  They  were  then  removed 
and  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  dry  state  (i.  e.  without  being 
placed  in  any  liquid)  for  nearly  three  days.  I  had  intended 
to  examine  them  at  once,  but  other  work  prevented  it.  On 
making  horizontal  thin  sections,  and  examining  them  first  as 
they  were  and  without  a  cover-glass,  and  subsequently  other 
similar  sections  in  glycerine,  I  was  struck  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  straight  bands  running  in  various  directions  and 
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planes,  separated  by  bright  but  somewhat  interrupted  lines, 
which  in  some  parts  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  minute 
round  elements,  reminding  one  of  the  f  elastic  grains  ’  de¬ 
scribed  and  figured  by  Ranvier.  I  must  mention  that  the 
cartilages  were  washed  in  ordinary  water  before  immersion 
in  the  silver,  and  that  the  capitellum  was  rubbed  with  a  clean 
towel,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  adhering  synovia.  My  object 
in  doing  this  was  to  avoid  any  false  appearances  caused  by 
the  deposition  of  silver  in  the  synovia  and  the  subsequent 
shrinking  of  the  latter.  Thinking  that  this  appearance 
might  perhaps  be  due  either  to  the  age  of  the  woman  or  to 
the  fact  of  the  limb  having  been  so  long  inflamed,  or  to  the 
change  effected  during  the  three  days  the  cartilages  were  ex¬ 
posed,  I  examined  the  cartilages  of  younger  people  very 
shortly  after  removal,  fresh  and  without  any  reagent,  and 
also  after  staining  in  gold,  silver,  and  aniline  dyes ;  also  in 
salt  solution.  I  almost  invariably  recognised  the  same 
appearances  ;  but  they  are  not  so  distinct  in  fresh  as  in 
stained  preparations.  The  fibres  are  perfectly  straight,  in 
this  respect  and  in  others  differing  from  those  figured  by 
Dr.  Thin  of  the  kitten  and  sheep.  In  some  of  the  sections, 
rounded,  oval,  and  irregular  figures — probably  the  transverse 
sections  of  similar  fibres — were  visible ;  but  on  this  and 
other  interesting  appearances  I  intend  to  dilate  more  fully 
ere  long.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  appearances  are 
not  in  any  way  artificial  or  due  to  the  methods  used,  as 
perhaps  may  be  said  of  the  methods  Dr.  Thin  employed,  and 
of  those  of  Tillmanns  and  Baber.  The  fibrillation  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  right-lined  one,  differing  much  from  that  figured  by 
Tillmanns  and  Baber.  Once  recognised  on  stained  sections 
they  are  readily  made  out  in  fresh  ones.  The  gold  method 
I  employed  was  the  following.  Fresh  articular  ends  of 
bones  were  placed  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  0'5  per  cent, 
auric  chloride  solution.  They  were  then  allowed  to  remain 
all  night  in  a  0'02  per  cent,  solution,  and  in  the  morning 
were  removed  and  exposed  to  the  light  in  the  dry  way  all 
day.  In  the  evening,  horizontal  sections  were  made  and 
examined.  I  may  add  that  after  taking  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  to  avoid  fallacy  in  silver  preparations,  I  observed 
figures  very  similar  to  those  represented  by  Tillmanns,  which 
he  deems  artificial,  of  which  more  anon.” 
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IMPORTATION  OF  WILD  HORSES  INTO  BELGIUM. 

The  Globe  of  May  12th  says  that  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  good  horses  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  recently  in¬ 
flamed  state  of  the  horse  market  all  over  Europe,  have 
prompted  the  Belgian  Government  to  adopt  a  course  from 
which  other  countries  might  take  a  hint.  In  our  own  stock 
dealings  with  America  and  Australia  we  confined  ourselves 
at  first  to  importing  preserved  meats ;  latterly  we  added  car¬ 
cases  of  beef,  and  an  attempt  was  made  quite  recently  with 
live  head  of  cattle.  To  compete  with  the  butcher  at  home, 
however,  was  in  each  case  the  object  of  the  import  from  abroad. 
After  the  German  war,  the  French  found  their  country 
almost  depleted  of  horses.  Many  had  been  killed,  and  many 
passed  over  to  the  Germans.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
import,  and  we  believe  with  considerable  success.  The  ex¬ 
periment  of  the  Belgian  Government  is  even  more  interesting. 
This  week  a  steamer  arrived  from  Buenos  Ayres  freighted 
with  more  than  a  hundred  wild  horses.  The  animals  had 
been  captured  with  the  lasso  in  the  prairies  of  La  Plata,  and 
were  brought  over  in  charge  of  two  gauchos.  No  losses 
were  reported  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and,  except  that 
two  of  the  animals  jumped  into  the  Scheldt  when  the  steamer 
came  alongside,  and  from  which  they  were  taken  out  alive, 
the  whole  herd  was  safely  disembarked.  Other  ships  are 
expected  with  a  similar  freight,  and  the  animals  will  be  at 
once  put  in  training  for  the  Belgian  cavalry.  The  experiment 
may  fail  or  may  lead  to  important  results.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  differs  in  a  material  respect  from  the  importation  of  cattle. 
Every  day  the  bullock  is  on  the  sea  he  loses  weight  and  value, 
whereas  probably  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic — if  it  can 
be  effected  with  safety — takes  its  part  in  the  programme  of 
training  a  horse  fresh  from  the  prairie. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  July  4, 1877.  Present,  Lord 
Skelmersdale,  president,  in  the  chair. 

VETERINARY  REPORT. 

The  Hon.  W.  JEgerton ,  AT.P.,  stated  that  the  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  grant  of  £500  for  special  investigations 
made  by  the  Council  to  the  Committee  of  the  Brown  Institution 
last  year  had  been  examined  by  the  Committee  and  approved  of. 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  F.R.S.,  had  stated  to  the  Committee  the 
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course  of  the  investigations  pursued  during  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year,  and  undertook  to  prepare  a  complete  account  of 
the  investigations  into  foot-and-mouth  disease  for  publication  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal .  The  experiments  on  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  as  previously  reported,  will  he  continued  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  cattle  plague  regu¬ 
lations.  The  report  was  adopted. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

The  Ron.  TV.  Egerton ,  JLP.,  stated  that  Professor  Brown  had 
presented  the  following  report  to  the  Committee  : — 

The  country  is  not  yet  officially  declared  free  of  cattle  plague, 
but  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  disease  has  ceased.  The 
prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  outbreak  are  already  before 
the  Committee,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  localities  in  which  the  disease  has  occurred,  and  the  number 
of  animals  which  have  been  sacrificed  in  consequence. 

In  England  altogether  46  outbreaks  occurred  among  1089 
cattle,  of  which  835  were  slaughtered  healthy,  1  escaped  ;  253 
were  attacked  with  the  disease,  of  which  219  were  killed  and  34 
died. 

In  the  several  counties  the  outbreaks  were  as  follow  : — 

In  Essex  6  outbreaks  occurred  among  23  cattle,  of  which  15 
were  slaughtered  healthy ;  8  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  of 
which  7  were  killed,  and  one  died. 

In  Lincolnshire  1  outbreak  occurred  among  24  cattle,  of  which 
18  were  slaughtered  healthy ;  6  were  attacked  and  killed. 

In  Middlesex  (ex  metropolis)  there  were  5  outbreaks  among 
425  cattle,  of  which  322  were  slaughtered  healthy  ;  103  were 
attacked,  of  which  86  were  killed,  and  17  died. 

In  York  (East  Riding)  there  were  7  outbreaks  among  65 
cattle,  of  which  46  were  slaughtered  healthy;  19  were  attacked, 
of  which  17  were  killed,  and  2  died. 

In  the  metropolis  there  were  27  outbreaks  among  522  animals, 
of  which  434  were  slaughtered  healthy,  1  escaped;  117  were 
attacked,  of  which  103  were  killed,  and  14  died. 

Since  the  Privy  Council  took  charge  of  the  metropolitan  police 
district,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  which  were  made 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  following  outbreaks  oc¬ 
curred  : — 

The  order  under  which  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  in 
regard  to  cattle  plague  was  taken  by  the  Privy  Council  came 
into  force  on  April  16th.  On  April  17th  an  outbreak  occurred 
at  Willesden  among  3  cattle,  all  of  which  were  attacked,  and 
were  immediately  slaughtered  and  buried.  On  April  19th 
another  outbreak  occurred  at  Harlesden  Green  among  65  cattle, 
of  which  7  were  attacked  (of  these  1  died,  and  6  were  killed 
diseased),  and  58  were  slaughtered  healthy.  On  April  22nd  an 
outbreak  occurred  in  the  metropolis,  in  Ledbury  Road,  Bays- 
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water,  among  18  animals,  which  were  all  immediately  slaughtered. 
On  April  23rd  an  outbreak  occurred  at  Kensal  Q-reen  among  75 
animals,  of  which  2  were  attacked  (1  of  which  died,  and  1  was 
killed  diseased),  and  the  remaining  73  were  slaughtered  healthy. 
On  the  24th  of  April  an  outbreak  occurred  in  Kilburn  Lane, 
Willesden,  among  124  animals,  of  which  one  was  attacked  and 
was  killed,  the  remaining  123  were  slaughtered  healthy.  On 
April  25th  another  outbreak  occurred  in  Ledbury  Load  among 
38  cattle,  of  which  3  were  attacked  and  slaughtered,  the  remain¬ 
ing  35  healthy  animals  were  also  slaughtered.  On  May  1st  an 
outbreak  occurred  in  the  Stoke  Newington  district  among  41 
cattle,  of  which  10  were  attacked  and  were  immediately  killed, 
and  the  remaining  31  were  slaughtered  healthy.  On  May  15th 
an  outbreak  occurred  in  Whitechapel  among  5  animals,  all  of 
which  were  attacked,  and  were  immediately  slaughtered. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  shortly  after  the  Privy  Council  took 
charge  of  the  metropolitan  police  district  there  was  reason  to 
entertain  some  apprehension  that  the  disease  was  spreading,  and 
energetic  measures  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
it.  The  means  which  were  adopted  were,  fortunately,  successful. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  regulations  which  were  made  by 
various  local  authorities  under  the  Cattle  Plague  Order  of  1877 
have  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  movement  of  stock  in  this  country 
is  free,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  metropolis.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Cattle  Plague  Order  of  1877,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  were  confined  within  the  metro¬ 
politan  boundaries,  still  remains  in  force.  The  necessity  for  this 
will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  in  all  the  premises  where 
cattle  plague  has  existed  fresh  stock  have  been  or  are  now  being 
introduced,  and  it  will  consequently  be  necessary  to  keep  these 
animals  under  supervision  for  some  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  which  would  be  incurred  should  an  outbreak  occur  on 
previously  infected  premises  and  any  infected  animals  are  sent 
to  the  metopolitan  market,  and  thence  removed  to  various  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  this  only 
remaining  restriction  on  the  free  movement  of  cattle  in  the 
country  may  be  removed. 

This  report  was  adopted. 


LOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SULGEONS. 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL,  HELD  JULY  9th,  18 77. 

Present. — The  President  (in  the  Chair)  ;  Professor  Williams ; 
Messrs.  Balls,  Batt,  Blakeway,  Collins,  Bray,  Gowing,  Greaves, 
Harpley,  Moon,  Taylor,  Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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Correspondence. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  following  letters  had  been 
received  : 

Letters  from  Prof.  Walley ;  Messrs.  Cox,  Cartwright,  Smith, 
Reynolds,  and  Cuthbert,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the 
meeting, 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  dated  June  27th,  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  candidates  coming  up  for  examination 
under  the  old  and  new  systems,  making  a  total  of  66  candidates. 
The  examinations  would  commence  on  July  18th,  and  he  re¬ 
quested  to  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  examination  papers. 

A  second  letter  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  acknowledging  the 
honour  of  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  and  Secretary  was  also  read. 

Presentations  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  he  had  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  a  copy  of  their  Supplemental 
Charter. 

Also,  that  Mr.  Fleming  had  presented  Part  IX  of  his  ‘  Text¬ 
book  on  Veterinary  Obstetrics/ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pray ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor ,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  presentation. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Exam¬ 
iners  for  the  “Pass  Examination/’  held  July  2nd,  8  students 
passed  and  1  was  rejected,  and  on  the  3rd  July,  10  passed  and 
2  were  rejected ;  making  a  total  of  18  passed  and  3  rejected. 

On  the  4th  July,  under  the  old  system,  5  passed  their  “First 
examination”  and  1  was  rejected;  and  under  the  new  system  4 
passed  and  1  was  rejected.  On  the  5th,  11  passed  and  1  was 
rejected.  On  the  6th,  8  passed  and  4  were  rejected.  Total,  28 
passed  and  7  were  rejected. 

The  obituary  notice  was  read. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  copy  of  the  new  Register. 

The  President  moved,  “  That  a  copy  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
schools,  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  the  Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Army,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Irish  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Irish  Inspector ; 
and  that  he  (the  President)  have  authority  to  send  a  few  copies 
to  such  public  bodies  as  he  may  think  fit/’ 

Mr.  Batt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Degree  of  Bellow. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  the  exami- 
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nation  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Fellow  in  accordance 
with  the  Supplemental  Charter,  on  July  7th,  the  following  candi¬ 
dates  underwent  the  necessary  written  and  oral  examinations, 
obtained  their  diploma,  and  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : 

Mr.  Richd.  Poyser,  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  Colchester. 

—  Wm.  Hunting,  Down  Street,  London. 

—  Tedbar  Hopkin,  Strangeways,  Manchester. 

—  Wm.  Augustus  Taylor,  Turner  Street,  Manchester. 

- —  Thomas  Briggs,  Prestwich  and  Bury,  Manchester. 

Finance. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  then  read.  It  stated 
that  the  present  liabilities  amounted  to  £136  14s.  Id.,  which 
the  Committee  recommended  should  be  discharged.  From  the 
Treasurer’s  statement  it  appeared  that  the  balance  at  the  Banker’s 
amounted  to  £547  6s.  Id. 

Mr.  Dray  asked  what  was  the  annual  average  amount  of  fees 
received  by  each  examiner. 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  deferred  till  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Dray  then  asked  the  annual  average  travelling  expenses 
of  the  examiners  who  went  from  London  to  Scotland  and  from 
Scotland  to  London. 

In  reply,  it  was  stated  that  the  expenses  were  about  £24 
annually. 

Mr.  Dray  further  enquired  whether  the  expenses  of  collecting, 
&c.,  the  New  College  Fund  had  been  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  College  or  out  of  the  New  College  Fund. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  expenses  had  been  paid  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  with  the  exception  of  £15 
for  advertisements. 

Mr.  Dray  thought  that,  considering  the  present  state  of  the 
funds,  the  Fund  ought  to  have  borne  all  its  own  expenses. 

The  President  agreed  with  Mr.  Dray  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  paid  had  been  very  small. 

Mr.  Dray  then  called  attention  to  the  resolution  passed  at  last 
meeting  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  by  £10.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  present  high  price  of  provisions  and  the  long  service  the 
Secretary  had  rendered  to  the  College,  he  thought  that  instead  of 
the  salary  being  diminished  it  ought  to  be  increased.  He  there¬ 
fore  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  would  move — “  That 
the  reduction  of  £10  in  the  Secretary’s  salary  be  rescinded.” 

Mr.  Gowing,  referring  to  the  College  Fund,  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  go  outside  the  profession  for  subscriptions, 
and  suggested  that  the  Government  should  be  applied  to  for 
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assistance  in  the  matter.  He  also  brought  forward  a  number  of 
proposals  which  he  deemed  calculated  to  raise  the  status  of,  and 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  public  in,  the  Veterinary  profession. 

The  P resident  pointed  out  that  about  a  year  ago  advertise¬ 
ments  had  been  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  calling  attention  to 
the  proposed  new  College,  and  inviting  subscriptions,  but  the 
result  had  been  financially  unsuccessful.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  College  Fund  Committee  might  be  urged  to  make  further 
endeavours,  and  that  they  might  apply  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
a  grant  in  aid  of  the  Building  Fund. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  the  President  said  that  the  object 
of  the  College  Fund  was  simply  to  build  a  house  in  which  the 
College  might  hold  its  meetings,  and  which  might  be  the  recog¬ 
nised  habitation  of  the  profession.  The  estimated  cost  of  building 
such  a  house  would  be  about  £4000,  and  the  expense  of  the  site 
would  be  about  £2000.  Towards  that  £1500  had  already  been 
subscribed,  and  if  £1500  more  could  be  raised,  £3000  could  be 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  building  and  site.  The  interest 
on  the  £3000  borrowed  would  not  much  exceed  the  rent  of  the 
present  house. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  expressed  his  willingness  to  subscribe  twenty- 
five  guineas,  in  the  name  of  Peter  Taylor  and  Son,  towards  the 

fund. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bray ,  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  was  received  and  adopted. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President ,  the  Secretary  was  authorised 
to  destroy  the  records  of  examinations  up  to  within  five  years. 

The  President  moved,  “  That  the  time  for  the  Easter  Examina¬ 
tions  in  Scotland  be  fixed  for  the  week  following  the  London 
Examinations.” 

Mr.  Bray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Blakeway  asked  if  the  President  had  yet  ascertained  the 
probable  cost  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  profession.  He  thought  it  was  very  opportune  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  better  protection  of  veterinary 
surgeons.  The  curriculum  of  study  had  been  of  late  much  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  diploma  had  been  very  much 
increased,  without  sufficient  protection  being  given  to  members 
of  the  profession  after  the  diploma  had  been  obtained.  He 
begged  to  give  notice  that  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  he 
would  bring  forward  the  following  motion  : — “  That  it  is  very 
desirable  to  obtain  an  Act  to  prevent,  after  this  date,  any  person 
from  using  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

The  President  said  from  inquiries  he  had  made  he  found  that 
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the  cost  of  the  unopposed  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  about 
j6300,  but  if  opposed,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  it  would 
cost. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of 
obtaining  such  an  Act,  the  Council  adjourned. 


CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  General  Meeting  was  held  Thursday  evening, 
June  7th,  at  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  J.  W.  Axe,  Esq.,  V.P.,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Howard,  referring  to  his  observations 
made  at  the  last  meeting  on  a  case  of  rabies  where  cardiac 
hsematomata  existed,  produced  the  preserved  specimens,  namely, 
two  clots,  the  largest  being  from  the  right  ventricle.  The  speci¬ 
mens  were  fibrous,  but  yielding  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  matter 
and  broken-down  corpuscles.  He  also  observed  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  described  by  Dr.  Hope  and  M.  Bouillaud.  In 
regard  to  the  pathology,  he  stated  that  the  endocardium  was 
analogous  to  the  lining  of  the  blood-vessels,  being  pale,  white, 
and  translucent.  In  endocardiac  inflammation  there  was  an  exuda¬ 
tion  of  lymph  on  the  free  surface  which  might  be  washed  away 
by  a  current  of  blood,  together  with  fibrinous  vegetation  on  the 
valves.  There  are  different  opinions  as  to  these  formations,  one 
being  inflammation  of  the  valves  causing  vegetations,  another 
lymph  exudation  from  the  heart  itself,  and  another  an  elimination 
of  fibrin  direct  from  the  blood  during  a  state  known  as  fibrinous 
blood  crasis.  In  the  case  of  taking  up  an  artery  the  thread 
becomes  quickly  covered  with  fibrin,  and  may  we  not  assume  a 
possibility  of  fibrinous  effusion  in  passing  through  the  heart  the 
thread-like  cordae  tendinese  becoming  the  media  as  a  fixed  point. 
If  the  clot  be  formed  during  life  it  is  said  to  adhere  to  the  endo¬ 
cardium,  but  if  formed  during  the  agonies  of  death  or  after  death, 
it  requires  no  force  to  detach  it.  In  the  present  instance  force 
wras  required,  and  he  inferred  that  the  clots  had  existed  for 
some  time  during  the  animal’s  life.  Writers  for  the  most  part 
are  agreed  that  coagula  occur  in  scrofulous  subjects.  Now,  in  the 
dog  scrofula  exists  to  a  great  extent,  and  although  we  cannot 
make  it  part  of  the  etiology  of  rabies,  yet  doubtless  it  bears  a 
great  alliance  to  it,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  setting  the  pro¬ 
cess  on  foot. 

The  Chairman ,  noting  Mr.  Howard’s  remarks  upon  the  needle- 
and-thread  suture,  said  its  presence  accounted  for  the  deposit,  by 
its  causing  an  inflammatory  action  which  commenced  in  the  vessel 
where  the  thread  existed.  Experiment  proved  that  the  blood  may 
be  completely  arrested  in  a  vessel  by  setting  a  needle  on  either 
side  of  it  and  fixing  these  with  thread,  without  piercing  or  injury 
at  all ;  also  by  setting  four  needles  at  two  different  parts,  when 
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it  will  be  found  that  the  blood  will  not  coagulate  so  long  as  the 
vessel  be  uninjured  ;  he  thought  these  cases  hardly  parallel  to  the 
cordse  tendinese  of  the  heart.  With  reference  to  scrofula  as  a 
disease  affecting  the  dog,  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  determine 
the  relative  frequency  of  scrofula  and  the  predisposition  to  it 
in  different  animals,  but  he  thought  he  might  say  that,  of  all 
our  domesticated  animals,  the  dog  is  the  least  susceptible,  having 
by  experiment  failed  to  produce  it,  although  he  had  succeeded  with 
the  cat,  in  whom  it  is  readily  induced  by  ingestion  on  feeding 
with  scrofulous  flesh  ;  that  it  does  occur  in  the  dog  is  certain,  and 
he  has  several  specimens,  and  notably  one  affecting  the  brain. 

The  Chairman  then  drew  attention  to  a  case  recently  under 
his  observation  at  the  College  infirmary,  interesting  not  as  an 
unique  affection  but  as  showing  how  a  disease  extinct  in  one 
organ  may  provoke  dangerous  and  even  fatal  disease  to  other 
parts  ;  thus  suggesting  the  advisability  of  looking  beyond  the  organ 
affected  to  which  the  more  prominent  symptoms  point.  We  should 
observe,  he  said,  by  the  parts  presented  to  our  notice  and  the  micro¬ 
scopic  sections  shown  of  them  that  there  were  structural 
alterations  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms. 
The  animal  was  an  aged  bay  cart  mare  admitted  April  6th,  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  owners  to  be  the  subject  of  influenza.  An  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  this  case  and  one  bearing  on  jurisprudence  and 
the  writing  of  certificates  was  that  she  had  been  at  hard  work  up  to 
the  time  of  admission  ;  this  needed  particular  attention,  because 
when  he  should  describe  the  structural  changes  found  it  would 
seem  incredible  that  an  animal  could  perform  ordinary  duties  in 
such  a  state.  The  temperature  registered  102|-0,  the  visible  mucous 
membranes  were  injected,  pulse  quick  and  intermittent,  faeces 
natural,  and  a  disinclination  to  take  food,  the  breathing  largely 
abdominal,  resembling  that  apparent  in  emphysema ;  percussion 
and  auscultation  gave  normal  sounds.  From  the  6th  to  the 
21st  improvement  continued,  when  she  suddenly  became  worse, 
diffused  swelling  appearing  beneath  the  abdomen  and  breast ;  the 
visible  mucous  membranes  being  pallid,  and  the  larger  ones  much 
engorged.  The  breathing  grew  more  accelerated,  and  the  pulse 
feeble  and  stronger  in  turns.  Distinct  sounds  at  the  chest  were 
recognised,  which  appeared  to  indicate  an  inability  of  the  lung  to 
empty  itself,  having  a  blowing  character.  The  swelling  greatly 
increased,  and  death  ensued  on  the  25th.  (These  notes  were 
furnished  by  the  hospital  surgeon  to  him.)  He  regretted  that 
they  were  not  more  extensive  in  connection  with  the  results 
revealed  after  death. 

The  body  was  fairly  nourished,  and  considering  the  time  the 
animal  had  been  in  the  infirmary  she  must  have  been  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  when  admitted  seventeen  days  before ;  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  was  infiltrated  with  serum,  but  the  vessels  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  engorged;  the  abdomen  contained  several  quarts  of  straw- 
coloured  fluid ;  the  peritoneum  was  opaque  throughout,  and  on  it 
several  flocculent  papillary  processes  of  organized  lymph  existed, 
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such  as  are  seen  in  chronic  peritonitis.  The  intestinal  glands 
were  largely  distended  with  blood,  the  intestines  were  nearly 
empty,  the  mucous  coat  oedematous  in  parts,  more  especially  in 
that  part  lining  the  caecum ;  petechial  spots  were  present  to  a 
more  or  less  extent.  The  mucous  layer  of  the  stomach  was 
slightly  thickened  by  serous  infiltration,  presenting  minute  blood 
spots.  The  liver  was  much  enlarged,  weighing  50  lbs.,  so  that 
some  idea  of  its  size  may  be  conceived ;  the  superficial  hepatic 
lymphatics  were  engorged,  and  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be  visible 
in  their  ramifications  over  the  surface  of  the  liver  beneath  the 
peritoneum,  as  very  considerable  vessels,  the  larger  ones  being 
about  the  size  of  a  quill.  Glisson’s  capsule  was  thickened  and 
opaque  in  parts  ;  the  colour  of  the  liver  was  variegated  with  red 
spots  circumscribed  with  yellow  lines  like  a  section  of  a  nutmeg ; 
the  organ  itself  was  firm  in  consistence,  without  any  extensive 
fatty  change ;  it  was  nodulated  towards  the  border,  due  to  con¬ 
striction  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  new  fibrous  tissue  that 
had  developed  in  it ;  the  biliary  ducts  were  charged  with  inspis¬ 
sated  bile ;  the  hepatic  plexus  of  vessels  very  much  engorged,  as 
shown  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules.  One  kidney  was  much 
enlarged  and  oedematous,  and  weighed  7-f  lbs. ;  the  sections 
showed  the  granular  condition  common  to  the  affection ;  the 
urinary  tubes  were  charged  with  fatty  matter.  The  heart  weighed 
IS  lbs.,  and  the  pericardium  contained  a  quantity  of  fluid.  Beneath 
the  left  side  of  the  endocardium  were  several  blood  blotches  ;  the 
cavities  were  distended  with  soft  coagula,  as  also  the  larger  vessels  ; 
both  auricles  were  hypertrophied  and  dilated ;  the  auricular  ven¬ 
tricular  valves  and  their  cords  were  much  thickened,  the  valves’ 
borders  having  extensive  vegetations,  the  papillary  muscles  being 
much  elongated,  the  cords  being  broken  away  in  parts,  and  the 
endocardium  more  or  less  roughened  with  fibrous  accretions.  The 
valves  of  the  left  ventricle  were  similarly  affected ;  the  aorta 
was  thinner  than  natural,  while  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
slightly  thickened.  The  lungs  were  much  enlarged,  and  cedema- 
tous,  with  chronic  emphysema ;  they  weighed  34f-  lbs. ;  the  spleen 
weighed  7i  lbs.,  and  was  also  enlarged,  and  in  parts  had  suffered 
from  ruptured  vessels,  otherwise  it  was  normal. 

Now,  with  reference  to  these  changes,  he  would  attempt  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  origin ;  we  know  that  chronic  emphysema  existed 
here,  under  w'hich  conditions  the  right  ventricle  became  hyper¬ 
trophied  and  dilated ;  in  this  instance  the  right  auricle  was  also 
involved,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  valves  incapable 
of  performing  their  functions  ;  that  defect  had  permitted  the 
blood  or  some  part  of  it  during  the  contraction  of  the  heart  to 
pass  back  into  the  right  auricle,  inducing  regurgitation.  Follow¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  veins  opening  into  the  right 
auricle,  the  anterior  and  posterior  vena  cava,  we  know  it  is  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  obstructive  disease  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  to  have  congestion  of  the  liver,  as  existing  in  this 
instance.  In  the  dilatation  of  the  valves  there  has  been  placed 
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an  excessive  strain,  a  state  common  to  the  production  of  valvular 
disease,  and  which  had  caused  endocarditis.  It  was  difficult  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  left  side  being  affected,  the  only  in¬ 
ference  being  that  the  same  obstructive  disease  operated  in  pro¬ 
ducing  diseased  liver  and  kidneys,  interfering  with  the  circulation 
through  the  aortic  ramifications ;  that  is  to  say,  an  impediment 
was  placed  in  the  way  of  the  general  circulation  by  the  venous 
repression,  and  the  left  side  was  called  upon  to  make  a  greater 
effort.  Some  idea  of  the  degree  of  dilation  could  be  formed  when 
he  informed  them  that  the  circumference  of  the  heart  at  the  base 
measured  3  ft.  2  in. ;  from  the  apex  to  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
auricle,  16  in.;  and  from  the  same  part  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  left 
it  was  13k  in. ;  the  coagulum  from  the  right  weighed  8  lbs.,  that 
from  the  left  6  lbs.,  so  that  the  heart  and  clots  weighed  32  lbs., 
which  with  the  weight  of  the  other  organs  equalled  119|-  lbs. 
Judging  from  these  stupendous  figures,  it  was  wonderful  that  the 
animal  could  have  performed  its  duties.  He  would  again  revert  to 
the  care  and  judgment  necessary  in  writing  certificates,  which  this 
very  case  brought  so  forcibly  before  his  hearers.  He  did  not  think 
we  should  commit  ourselves  to  the  statement  that  a  horse  “  is 
sound,”  but  that  he  “  appears  to  us,”  or,  that  “we  detect  no 
unsoundness  in  him.”  To  say  a  horse  is  sound  is,  in  numerous 
instances,  to  commit  a  great  blunder ;  he  may  appear  so  to-day, 
and  you  give  an  opinion  to  that  effect,  and  to-morrow  he  may  be 
brought  in  a  cart  dead. 

Professor  Axe  then  exhibited  some  sketches  made  to  illustrate 
the  different  states  of  the  parts.  One  showed  the  hepatic 
lobule  in  a  state  of  health,  another  a  dilated  intralobular 
venule  and  the  hepatic  cells  largely  pigmented  round  it,  another 
showed  those  cells  with  their  minor  zone  completely  atrophied, 
reduced  to  nuclei  and  the  debris  of  the  secreting  elements ;  on 
another,  there  was,  agaffi,  a  zone  of  pigmented  cells  at  the  circum¬ 
ference.  The  kidneys  had  suffered  from  interstitial  nephritis, 
and  two  showed  a  great  difference,  the  tissue  of  one  being 
charged  with  inflammatory  corpuscles,  the  other  being  free  from 
them. 

Mr.  Howard  said  we  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  the  chairman 
for  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  introduce  and  illustrate  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  case ;  we  needed  an  increase  in  our  microscopic  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  question  of  soundness  ;  it  was  morally  impossible  to 
say  a  horse  was  sound,  and  it  should  not  be  required  of  us,  nor  yet 
to  stand  an  action  at  law ;  the  human  surgeon  is  not  infallible,  yet 
he  is  exempt  from  liability,  inasmuch  as  in  the  army  a  recruit  is 
passed  by  him  as  sound  who  perhaps  in  three  or  four  .months  is 
taken  into  hospital  with  consumption,  and  in  a  short  time  is  dis¬ 
charged;  would  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  or  any  sane  person 
sue  the  surgeon  for  that  man’s  food  and  clothing?  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  should  we  more  than  the  surgeon  or  a  lawyer  be  expected  to 
do  other  than  give  an  opinion  ?  A  lawyer  does  not  guarantee 
that  what  he  says  is  correct,  for  you  may  go  to  law  afterwards 
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and  find  the  reverse  will  be  established.  In  the  case  of  horse  ex¬ 
amination  everything  is  done  to  blind  us,  and  our  opinion  sought 
on  an  animal  we  have  never  seen  before.  He  thought  the  absentee 
Fellows  had  lost  an  intellectual  treat,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  microscopes,  of  which  there  were  nine. 

Some  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  extent  of  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon’s  liability  for  an  opinion,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Day,  of  York, 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  responsibility,  and  the  fact  of  the  North 
of  England  Defence  Association  being  established  for  the  very 
purpose  of  protecting  its  members  in  that  respect. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  introducing  the 
subject  was  passed.  A  ballot  for  Mr.  William  Furnivall,  of 
Kingston-on-Thames,  being  taken,  he  was  declared  duly  elected, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned.  Present,  10  Fellows  and  3 
visitors.  James  Kowe,  Jun.,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Tiie  52nd  quarterly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  12th  July,  at  the  Medical  Institute,  Hope 
Street,  Mr.  W.  Woods,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  and  visitors,  amongst  whom  the 
following  may  be  enumerated  : — Col.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart. ; 
Professors  Walley  and  Williams  ;  Dr.  J.  Stopford  Taylor,  Deputy 
Medical  Officer  of  Health ;  Messrs.  G.  Fleming,  F.G.S.  (Royal 
Engineers);  M.  J.  Harpley  (Royal Horse  Guards);  Hopkin  (Presi¬ 
dent  Lancashire  Association) ;  A.  B.  Procter  (President  Midland 
Counties  Association) ;  Peter  Taylor  (President  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Defence  Association)  ;  T.  Greaves,  T.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor, 
J.  B.  Taylor,  S.  Locke,  J.  Lawson,  A.  Lawson,  Paton,  W.  Dacre, 
S.  Buckley,  G.  Darwell,  Ogam,  M.  Roberts,  F.  Blakeway,  H.  J. 
Cartwright,  J.  W.  Hill,  H.  J.  Goodall,  C.  J.  Reynolds,  G.  Pyatt, 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Goule,  Jas.  Freeman,  J.  Anderton,  J.  Gerrard, 
Bradard,  Rossel,  W.  G.  Schofield,  M.  E.  Naylor,  Roughsedge, 
Morgan,  Jas.  Storrar,  T.  Harwood,  G.  Cane,  W.  Elam,  C.  W. 
Elam,  J.  Barnes,  Hutcheon,  G.  Heyes,  E.  Faulkner,  Rothwell, 
W.  Dobie,  T,  G.  Procter,  J.  Welsby,  Joseph  Leather,  W. 
Leather,  T.  Leather,  W.  J.  S.  Moore,  W.  W.  Townson,  Jones, 
Wm.  A.  Cartright,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Numerous  telegrams  and  letters  of  apology  were  also  received. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Roughsedge,  St.  Helen’s,  was  nominated  for 
membership. 

Mr.  G.  Fleming ,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  introduced 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament 
embodying  a  clause  protective  to  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
and  in  doing  so  said  there  was  no  doubt  the  veterinary  profession 
had  been  greatly  injured  by  men  who  were  not  qualified  by  study 
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or  examination  assuming  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon.  Injury 
was  also  done  to  the  public,  and  he  thought  that  if  by  a  legal 
process  they  could  prevent  unqualified  persons  assuming  a  desig¬ 
nation  to  which  they  had  no  right  much  good  would  be  done. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  that  association  to  prohibit  unquali¬ 
fied  persons  from  practising,  but  they  were  determined  that  they 
should  practise  under  a  different  title  to  that  of  Y.S. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram ,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  said  the  real  question  was  whether  it  was 
judicious  to  apply  at  the  present  time  for  an  Act  of  the  kind  re¬ 
ferred  to.  He  saw  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  that  was  the 
examination  and  quack  diploma  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society.  He  thought  they  should  endeavour  to  induce  by  argu¬ 
ment  and  not  by  pressure  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
to  withdraw  their  examination,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that,  if 
left  to  themselves,  that  society  would  ultimately  do  so. 

Mr.  Greaves  (Manchester)  also  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to 
go  for  an  Act  in  the  present  state  of  feeling. 

Mr.  F.  Taylor  (Manchester)  said  he  was  certain  that  if  the 
association  applied  for  an  Act  it  would  be  opposed  by  all  the 
Scottish  noblemen  and  Members  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  G.  Morgan  (Liverpool)  said  he  thought  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stop  persons  calling  themselves  veterinary  surgeons.  Pie 
was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  penal 
clause  if  all  students  were  examined  by  one  body. 

Mr.  Harpley ,  V.S.  to  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  fully  endorsed 
the  views  expressed  by  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  with  reference  to 
obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  non-qualified  men  from 
calling  themselves  veterinary  surgeons,  but  he  thought  no  active 
measures  should  be  taken  until  we  had  ascertained  if  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  was  willing  to  do  away  with 
their  system  of  granting  degrees  of  proficiency  in  veterinary 
science  to  those  students  from  the  Edinburgh  schools  who  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  before  the  Examining  Board. 

Mr.  Fleming  replied,  and  moved  “That  the  members  of  the 
prefession  who  have  studied  in  the  Scotch  schools  be  requested 
to  petition  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  to  discontinue 
granting  its  certificates.” 

The  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Morgan ,  was  carried,  and  a 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  was  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  resolution. 

Teaching  and  Examination  of  Students. 

Frofessor  Williams,  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Teaching  and  Examination  of  Students,”  and  a 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Fleming,  Professor  "Walley 
(Edinburgh),  and  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  took  part. 

Meat  Inspection . 

Frofessor  Walley ,  of  the  Clyde  Street  College,  Edinburgh, 
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also  read  a  paper  on  “  The  inspection  of  Meat :  its  Sanitary  and 
Veterinary  Aspects,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  what 
meat  was  marketable  and  what  unmarketable ;  what  was  harm¬ 
less  and  what  injurious  ;  whether  the  rules  followed  in  the 
inspection  of  meat  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  and  whether 
the  inspection  of  meat  was  generally  in  proper  hands.  He 
pointed  out  the  great  difference  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors 
as  to  what  meat  should  be  passed  for  consumption,  and  urged 
that  the  Government  should  lay  down  some  authoritative  rule  as 
to  what  flesh  should  be  passed  and  what  condemned.  He  un¬ 
hesitatingly  asserted  that  the  inspection  of  meat  at  the  present 
time  was  not  in  proper  hands.  The  usual  plan  adopted  was  to  ap¬ 
point  a  butcher  as  inspector,  with  a  medical  man  as  sanitary  officer. 
The  old  adage,  “  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,”  might  be  present 
to  the  mind  of  those  who  appoint  the  first  class  of  men,  but 
he  (the  Professor)  need  not  point  out  the  utter  ignorance  of  such 
men  outside  the  mere  routine  knowledge  of  their  business ;  nor 
that  this  knowledge  had  been  gained  by  ancestral  descent  in  some 
instances,  and  by  intuition  in  others ;  while  such  men  must 
necessarily  to  some  extent  be  biassed  in  favour  of  their  fellows. 
As  to  the  appointment  of  medical  men  to  assist  the  ordinary 
inspectors,  he  presumed  this  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  as 
medical  men  studied  the  ills  of  the  body  they  were  the  best  judges 
of  such  matters  ;  but  he  need  not  go  far  to  disprove  such  assump¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases,  he  was  afraid,  presumption.  They  had 
only  to  look  at  the  records  of  the  police  courts,  and  peruse  the 
evidence  given  in  trials  of  persons  for  exposing  diseased  meat, 
to  find  numerous  instances  of  lamentable  and  gross  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  medical  men  of  the  maladies  to  which  animals  are 
subject.  The  veterinary  surgeon,  as  trained  at  the  present  day, 
was  the  proper  authority  in  such  matters,  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals  and  the  diseases  to  which  they 
were  liable. 

Mr.  J.  W  Ilill.  (Wolverhampton),  Mr  Fleming ,  and  others 
took  part  in  a  subsequent  discussion,  the  latter  stating  that  until 
meat  inspection  was  entrusted  to  veterinary  surgeons  the  public 
would  always  incur  great  risks  as  to  the  consumption  of  meat. 

Mr  JBlalceivay  (Stourbridge)  said  that  as  many  overfed  cattle 
showed  tubercular  symptoms,  if  meat  which  was  at  all  tuberculous 
was  to  be  condemned,  they  would  have  to  entirely  alter  their 
system  of  feeding. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
papers,  and  the  Chairman. 

Association  Dinner. 

The  members  of  the  association,  with  about  eighty  friends 
from  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  banquetted  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel  in  the  evening.  Mr.  W.  Woods,  president,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  amongst  those  present  were  Col.  Sir  Frederick  Fitz- 
wygram,  Bart. ;  Professors  Simonds,  Brown,  Walley,  Williams  ; 
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Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor  (deputy  medical  officer  of  health)  ;  Mr.  Hunt 
(veterinary  referee  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society)  ;  Messrs. 
Fleming,  Iiarpley,  R.  S.  Reynolds  (secretary),  J.  Leather  (vice- 
president),  G.  Morgan  (vice-president),  G.  Hayes,  J.  Welsby, 
T.  Procter.  W.  Leather,  C.  W.  Elam,  T.  Leather,  P.  Taylor, 
Proctor  (Coventry)  ;  Hop  kin  (Manchester),  &c. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  proposed,  Mr.  Iiarpley 
responding  for  the  “  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary  Forces.” 

Professor  Brown  (London),  in  proposing  the  “  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,”  said  that  for  the  last  few  years  the 
profession  had  made  strides  which  might  not  unfitly  be 
termed  gigantic.  They  did  not  possess  a  history  like  that  of  the 
sister  medical  profession,  but  their  veterinary  institute  had  lately 
made  progress  and  changes  which  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the 
entire  profession. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram ,  President  of  the  Royal  College,  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  toast,  referred  to  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  training  of  their  students,  and 
said  that  under  the  present  system  the  college  hoped  to  send 
into  the  profession  men  who  would  be  worthy  of  the  name  of 
veterinary  surgeons  and  be  acceptable  to  their  employers.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  chief  of  the  changes  was  the  increase  of  the  period 
from  one  and  a  half  to  nearly  three  years  for  students,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  examinations  and  the  number  of  subjects  on 
which  students  were  examined.  He  looked  forward  to  the  future 
of  the  profession  hopefully.  Everything  was  in  their  favour,  as 
the  value  of  horses  and  cattle  was  increasing,  and  the  knowledge 
of  sanitary  science  was  also  improving  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Fleming ,  F.G.S.,  proposed,  in  laudatory  terms,  “  The  Liver¬ 
pool  Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  the  President,”  which 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Woods.  He  said  their  society  had 
now  attained  a  position  of  prosperity  which  they  must  all 
desire,  and  he  enjoined  all  veterinary  surgeons  to  join  the  society, 
as  it  would  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  old  prejudices  and  find  out 
better  modes  of  treatment. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  proposed  “  The  National  Benevolent  and 
Mutual  Defence  Association;”  acknowledged  by  F  Taylor. 

Mr.  Blakeway  gave  “  The  Veterinary  Schools  responded  to 
by  Professors  Simonds,  W alley,  and  Williams. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor  gave  “  The  other  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tions,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  A.  B.  Proctor  and 
Hopkin. 

Richard  S.  Reynolds, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


SETTING  BROKEN  WIND. 

An  Extraordinary  TIoese  Transaction. 

Some  remarkable  revelations  as  to  the  practices  of  the  horse 
trade  came  out  in  evidence  before  Judge  Ffoulkes,  at  the  War¬ 
rington  County  Court,  on  Eriday,  July  13th,  when  a  man  named 
Thomas  Williams  sued  Peter  Robinson,  a  horse  slaughterer,  for 
the  value  of  a  horse  he  had  bought  from  Robinson,  but  which 
had  since  died. 

Mr.  Segar,  barrister,  was  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Nicholson 
for  the  defendant.  The  animal  in  question  belonged  to  the  War¬ 
rington  Cricket  Club,  and  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  dragging 
the  iron  roller  along  the  grass.  Robinson  bought  it  from  them 
for  £12,  and  shortly  after  sold  it  to  the  plaintiff  for  £14. 
It  died,  however,  the  same  night,  and  an  examination  having 
been  made,  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  Stockholm  tar, 
antimony,  linseed,  and  caraway  seed.  Antimony  was  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  poison  a  dozen  horses.  It  was  stated  in 
evidence  that  the  mixture  was  generally  given  to  broken-winded 
horses  to  deceive  the  purchaser ;  and  one  witness  said  that  “  re¬ 
spectable”  horse  dealers,  after  they  had  received  the  purchase- 
money,  always  told  what  they  had  given  it,  so  that  the  buyer 
might  get  rid  of  his  bargain. 

For  the  defence  there  was  a  complete  denial  of  the  charges ; 
and  the  Judge  said,  although  it  was  clear  there  had  been  a  fraud, 
it  was  not  proved  that  Robinson  administered  the  drug. 

Verdict  for  the  defendant. — Liverpool  Daily  Dost. 


NEGLECT  OF  VENTILATION  OF  CATTLE  SHIPS. 

On  July  13th,  before  Mr.  Raffles,  at  the  Police  Court,  Dale- 
street,  Captain  Jose  Garcia,  of  the  steamer  Valesque,  which  plies 
between  Liverpool  and  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  summoned  for 
having  carried  live  cattle  without  first  having  proper  ventilation 
provided  in  his  vessel.  There  were  eight  informations  against  the 
defendant,  who  was  defended  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hull,  Stone,  and  Fletcher.  Mr.  Morris  (of  the  firm  of  Bateson 
and  Co.)  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  which  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  John  W.  Moore ,  M.R.C.V.S.,  chief  inspector  at  Liverpool 
for  the  Privy  Council  Office,  deposed  that  he  went  on  board  the 
Velasgue  on  the  22nd  June  last,  while  it  was  lying  in  the  Hus- 
kisson  Dock,  in  company  with  the  assistant-inspector,  Mr.  J. 
Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  They  found  that  the  steamer  was  not 
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fitted  up  with  proper  ventilators,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament 
required. 

Mr.  Raffles,  in  dealing  with  the  case,  said  that  it  was  most 
important  that  proper  ventilation  should  be  provided  in  vessels 
which  carry  live  cattle,  as  the  want  of  pure  air  was  most  injurious 
to  the  animals,  and  induced  disease.  The  defendant  was  then 
convicted  on  five  of  the  informations,  the  remaining  three  being 
dismissed,  and  was  altogether  fined  £8  17s.,  together  with  the 
costs. — Liverpool  Mercury. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OE  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  July  2nd  and  3rd,  the 
following  Students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  received 
their  Diploma,  and  were  admitted  Members  of  the  profession : 

London. 

Brighton. 

Bury,  Manchester. 

Burton,  Westmoreland. 
Gfainthorpe,  Gfrimsby. 
Liverpool. 

Palmerston,  Dublin. 
London. 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
London. 

Liskeard,  Cornwall. 
Borstal,  Rochester. 
Ormskirk,  Lancashire. 
London. 

Southsea,  Hants. 

Chagford,  Devonshire. 
Exeter. 

Cirencester. 

Bolton,  Lancashire. 


Mr.  Gfeorge  Frederick  Flavell 

—  Harold  Leeney 

—  James  Edward  Ainsworth 

—  John  Atkinson 

—  Fred.  Spencer 

—  Thomas  Edward  John  Lloyd 

—  Peter  Alfred  Lawler 

—  Arthur  Hodsoll  Brooks  . 

—  Thomas  Avis 

—  William  Ridgman  . 

—  Richard  Head  Ringe 

—  William  Edmund  Brown 

—  Alfred  Joseph  Sewell 

—  John  Henry  Miller  . 

—  Sidney  Hill 

—  Edward  Montague  Davy 

—  Arthur  Wilberforce  Mason 
Joseph  Mason 


The  following  gentlemen  passed  their  Examination  with  yery 
Great  Credit  ;  viz.  Messrs.  Harold  Leeney  and  Alfred  Joseph 
Sewell. 

The  following  Students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  parsed 
their  First  Examination  at  the  meetings  of  the  Court  ot  Exa¬ 
miners  on  July  4th,  5th,  and  6th : 

July 

Mr.  George  Fowler.  Mr.  Thomas  Pritchard. 

—  James  Richard  Carter.  —  James  Mills. 

—  William  Alfred  South.  —  Frederick  Leigh  Slater. 

—  Henry  Theakston.  |  —  Kirtlan  Smith. 

Mr.  James  Ingham. 

l.  42 
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July 

Mr.  John  Soulsby. 

—  William  Hastings  Farrow. 

—  Thomas  John  Keech. 

—  Edward  Simpson  Shave. 

—  John  Davies  Thomas. 

Mr.  William  Joh 

July 

Mr.  Titns  Littler. 

—  Henry  Shaw. 

—  William  Henry  McCaldon. 

—  William  Eobert  Emery. 


5th. 

Mr.  William  Eoach. 

—  Ernest  Edwin  Batt. 

—  Joseph  Bainbridge. 

—  William  Frank  Smith. 

—  James  Blakeway. 

Payton  Tibbatts. 

6th. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hall. 

—  William  Alston  Edgar. 

—  Charles  Edward  G-olledge. 
—  Arthur  Cox. 


At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  on  July  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Students  passed  their  “  First  Examination 


Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

Mr.  John  Blench.  Mr.  Charles  Eutherford. 

—  Thos.  Mallalieu  Coates.  —  George  Marshall  Mitchell 

Mr.  Alexander  Grey. 

Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Bridge. 

—  Josiah  Simpson  Walker. 

—  Frederick  Bridge. 

—  Wm.  Henry  Moore. 

—  Eichard  Tinsley. 

—  George  Alfred  Browne. 

—  Henry  Hannan. 

—  Edward  Kitchin. 

—  Frank  Bottomley. 

—  Andrew  Hume. 

—  Thomas  Herbert  Lewis. 

—  Wharton  William  Forster. 

Alfred 


Mr.  John  Legge. 

—  Edmund  Woods  G 

smith.  old- 

—  John  Edwards. 

—  George  Sandeman. 

—  John  Henry  Wilson. 

—  John  Carr. 

—  Edward  Hugh  Leach. 

—  Kay  Lees. 

—  Thomas  Barritt  Stone. 

—  Philias  Martial. 

—  Frederick  Garside. 

Jones. 


Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  William  Clay. 

—  John  McDougall. 

—  John  Baillie  Hamiltou. 

—  James  Storrar. 

—  Eobert  John  McGuire. 

—  William  McQuiston. 

—  Wm.  Ferguson  McGhee. 


Mr.  William  Miller. 

—  Bernard  Patrick  Joseph 

Mahoney, 

—  Eichard  Hughes. 

—  Charles  Currie. 

—  Alexander  Cochrane. 

—  Jeremiah  McCarthy. 
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AWARDS  AT  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY 

COLLEGE. 

Scholarship. 

The  scholarship  of  £25  per  annum ,  for  two  years,  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Ernest  Edwin  Batt,  London. 

Honourable  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Shave,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  and  Mr.  John  D.  Thomas,  Ffoshelyg,  Cardigan. 

Coleman  Prize. 

Silver  Medal  awarded  to  .  .  Mr.  Charles  Sheather,  London. 

Bronze  ditto  „  .  —  ^Charles  Edward  Smith, 

Kidderminster. 

Certificate  „  .  —  Thomas  Frederick  Hogben, 

Lyminge,  Kent.  ' 

Cattle  Pathology. 

.  ,  =-*  .* 

Silver  Medal  awarded  to  .  .  Mr.  Thomas  Frederick  Hogben. 

Certificate  „  .  .  —  Charles  Edward  Smith. 

Ditto  «  .  .  —  John  Albert  Clarke, 

March,  Cambridge. 
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THE  IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  STOCK  FROM 

IRELAND. 

House  of  Commons,  Monday ,  July  16 th. 

Sir  M.  U.  Beach ,  answering  a  question  of  Mr.  Pemberton, 
said  he  hoped  the  Irish  Privy  Council  would  be  shortly  able  to 
remove  the  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  stock  into 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 

FRESH  OUTBREAK  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE  JN  THE 

METROPOLIS. 

Colonel  Kingscote . — I  beg  to  ask  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  whether  it  is  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  the  Rinder¬ 
pest  has  broken  out  again  in  a  dairy  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  whether  there  was  any  attempt  at  concealment  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  of  the  dairy,  and  whether  the  dairy  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  inspected  ? 

Lord  Sandon. — In  reply  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  member,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  state  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  has 
been  detected  in  Bethnal  Green,  in  a  shed  where  there  were  ten 
cows,  seven  of  which  were  alfected  by  the  disease.  They  were 
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all  slaughtered  at  5  p.m.  yesterday,  after  being  condemned  by 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Privy  Council.  I  have  to  say  that  the 
owner  did  not  make  any  report  of  the  sickness  among  his  cows, 
as  required  by  the  Order  in  Council.  The  origin  of  the  attack 
has  not  been  traced  at  present.  Fortunately  the  order  under 
which  no  animal  is  allowed  to  leave  the  metropolis  alive  is  still 
in  force.  I  may  mention  that  we  have  passed  an  Order  in 
Council  this  afternoon  to  restrict  the  removal  north  of  the 
Thames  of  any  cattle,  except  for  immediate  slaughter.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  take  every  step  to  check  this 
dreadful  outbreak  as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A  ROUND-ABOUT  STORY. 

A  correspondent  from  a  neighbouring  station  sends  us  the 
following : — “  A  gentleman  here,  who  owns  a  valuable  race  horse 
called  Saturn,  telegraphed  to  a  vet.  named  Pogson  to  come  and 
look  at  Saturn’s  ring  bones.  The  telegraph  man,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  understood  more  about  astronomy  than  horses,  and 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Pogson,  the  astronomer  at  Madras,  “  Look 
at  Saturn’s  rings,”  and  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  began  to  study 
the  planet  Saturn  through  his  telescopes,  and  has  given  the 
result  of  his  observations,  which  is  now  going  the  round  of  the 
press. — Himalaya  Chronicle. 
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We  much  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Thornton 
Hart,  Y.S.,  1st  Class,  2nd  Life  Guards.  His  Diploma  bears 
date  May  14,  1851. 

The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  to  the  Reg;strar  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : 

Mr.  Philip  Wyatt  Sandover,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ennington,  Devon. 
His  Diploma  bears  date  December  21,  1859. 

Mr.  John  Yates,  M.R.C.V.S.,  St.  Helen,  Lancashire.  His 
Diploma  bears  date  May  11,  1849. 

Mr.  William  Johnson  Briggs,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Kidderminster. 
His  Diploma  bears  date  April  18,  1871. 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Hulse,  E.I.C.,  Bengal.  His  Diploma  bears 
date  Feb.  21,  1828. 

Mr.  Richard  Willis,  E.I.C.,  Bengal.  His  Diploma  bears  date 
May  16,  1833. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smeaton,  Pallehead  Ford,  Edinburgh.  His 
Diploma  bears  date  April,  1834. 


ERRATUM  IN  NO.  595. 

Footnote  page  505  for  page  485  read  491. 
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Communications  and  Cases, 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  TENDING 
TO  ELUCIDATE  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  A 
DISEASE  AFFECTING  THE  TONGUE  OF  THE 
OX. 


By  J.  Wortley  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years  my  attention 
has  been  directed  by  members  of  the  profession  to  a  malady 
chiefly  involving  the  tongue  but  sometimes  extending  to  the 
palate,  and  even  occasionally  to  the  bones  of  the  face  of 
young  oxen.  Among  the  communications  received  by  me 
some  are  especially  interesting,  and  with  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  in  response  to  my  inquiries  in  regard  to  points  of 
pathological  importance,  tend  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  affection.  As  far  back  as  September, 
1874, 1  received  from  Mr.  Isaac  James,  veterinary  surgeon,  of 
Corsham,  the  tongue  of  a  two-year-old  steer  accompanied  by 
the  following  particulars  :  “  I  was  requested  “  he  says,  to 
see  the  beast  from  which  the  tongue  was  removed  on  the  9th 
of  September.  At  that  time  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  was 
issuing  from  the  mouth,  which  I  was  informed  by  the  owner 
had  continued  during  the  fortnight  previously  to  my  visit, 
and  that  the  animal  had  lost  condition.  After  examining  the 
mouth  I  at  once  recommended  my  client  to  have  the  animal 
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destroyed,  as  my  experience  of  similar  cases  which  had 
occurred  in  milch  cows  led  me  to  expect  but  little  benefit 
from  treatment.” 

In  July,  1875,  Mr.  A.  D.  Dale,  Billinghurst,  Sussex, 
also  forwarded  to  the  college  the  tongue  of  a  two-year-old 
heifer.  He  says  :  “This  is  the  third  we  have  had  destroyed 
suffering  from  the  same  disease,  and  I  fear  there  is  one  more 
we  shall  have  to  kill.  The  first  two  were  yearlings ;  they 
had  been  bought  when  calves,  and  brought  up  on  the  farm 
but  were  no  relation  to  each  other.  I  considered  the  disease 
to  be  of  a  scirrhus  nature,  and  gave  iodide  of  potassium,  but 
with  no  beneficial  result.” 

In  November,  1875,  Mr.  William  Penhale,  of  Barnstaple, 
forwarded  the  tongue  of  a  bullock ,  which  during  life  exhi¬ 
bited  an  enlargement  of  the  throat  and  manifested  difficulty 
in  mastication  and  swallowing. 

In  November,  1876,  Mr.  Goforth  Wyer,  of  Donington, 
wrote  as  follows  :  “  I  have  this  day  forwarded  to  the  college 
the  tongue  of  a  heifer,  which  was  slaughtered  yesterday. 
The  disease  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  You  will  find  the  organ  much  swollen,  knotty,  and 
indurated.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  four  cases  of  the 
same  kind  within  the  past  three  months.  Two  of  them 
recovered  under  treatment,  but  this  one  became  exhausted, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  it  slaughtered.  The 
treatment  I  have  hitherto  adopted  consists  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  half-drachm  doses  of  calomel  occasionally,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  daily.  Where  the  tongue  is  denuded  of 
its  membrane  I  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  occa¬ 
sionally,  or  a  weak  nitric  acid  solution.  In  answer  to 
questions  submitted  to  Mr.  Wyer,  he  stated  :  1.  The  disease  is 
general  throughout  the  fens  and  also  in  the  high  country, 
but  according  to  my  experience  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
former  than  the  latter.  2.  I  only  know  of  one  instance 
where  it  might  be  thought  to  be  connected  with  epizootic 
eczema.  Three  of  the  animals  I  last  attended  were  bred  and 
reared  by  my  client,  and  had  never  suffered  from  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  ;  the  fourth  was  bought  in  at  two  years  old.  3. 
In  my  experience  cattle  are  rarely  affected  with  this  malady 
under  two  years  of  age.  4.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any 
cause  ;  at  one  time  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  arose  from  the 
animals  eating  frozen  roots,  but  this  cannot  be  the  full  ex¬ 
planation,  as  the  four  animals  I  allude  to  had  been  out  at 
pasture  all  the  summer  and  did  well  up  to  August  last.  5. 
As  a  rule  we  seldom  find  more  than  a  solitary  beast  affected 
in  a  herd.” 
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In  December  of  last  year  Mr.  R.  Verney,  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  Blockley,  forwarded  to  the  college  the  tongue  of  a 
beast  between  eight  and  nine  months  old ;  he  stated  that  two 
other  animals  about  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  herd  were 
suffering  from  a  disease  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  organ 
referred  to.  We  at  once  put  ourselves  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Verney,  and  through  his  kindness  were  enabled  to  secure 
the  two  beasts  which,  since  that  time,  have  been  under  obser¬ 
vation. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1877,  Captain  Russell,  veterinary 
surgeon,  Grantham,  forwarded  the  tongue  of  a  yearling  beast, 
in  regard  to  which  he  observes  :  “  The  animal  from  which 
the  organ  was  removed  has  been  losing  condition  for  about 
two  months.  The  disease  has  not  yet  reached  the  ulcerated 
stage.  The  tongue  cuts  gritty  and  appears  to  me  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  cancer.  I  have  observed  that  the  disease 
commences  with  small  patches  of  a  yellow  colour  associated 
with  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  on  the 
dorsal  surface,  sometimes  on  the  tip,  and  at  others  underneath 
the  tongue  or  on  one  or  other  of  its  sides.  This  thickening 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  small 
pimple-like  excrescences,  which  soon  become  confluent.  As 
the  disease  spreads  a  cheesy  deposit  is  thrown  off,  leaving  a 
very  red  and  angry-looking  surface.  Subsequently  the  organ 
becomes  hard  and  swollen,  and  eventually  hangs  from  the 
mouth  perfectly  useless.  The  animal  quickly  loses  the  power 
of  prehension  as  well  as  deglutition,  and  if  not  destroyed 
usually  succumbs  to  inanition.  I  do  not  find  that  either 
constitutional  or  local  treatment  is  of  any  avail.  Four  years 
ago  my  attention  was  called  to  several  cases,  and  this  season 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  twenty.5’ 

The  following  answers  were  received  in  reply  to  questions 
submitted  to  Captain  Russell : 

1.  lean  trace  no  connection  between  this  disease  and  con¬ 
tagious  eczema. 

2.  I  have  known  many  animals  which  ha xenot  suffered  from 
the  last-named  disease  affected  with  the  malady  in  question. 

3.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality  ;  I  have  had 
cases  in  the  town  of  Grantham,  and  others  in  high  and  low 
situations  alike. 

4.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  cause  to  any  particular 
system  of  farming.  In  my  experience  it  is  as  frequently  seen  on 
highly  cultivated  farms  as  on  those  low  in  fertility  and  locality* 

5.  It  prevails  in  both  males  and  females. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  I  have  not  observed  any 
indications  of  visceral  derangement. 
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7.  Among  the  causes  which  have  suggested  themselves  to 
my  mind  are — feeding  on  barley  straw  and  chaff,  especially 
straw  grown  with  patent  manures  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  worst  cases  in  animals  at  grass,  and 
also  when  fed  on  grains  and  roots. 

8.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  facts  tending  to  prove  it 
to  be  hereditary. 

9.  I  have  seen  it  in  six-months'-old  calves,  in  two-year-old 
bullocks  and  heifers,  and  in  old  cows. 

10.  I  consider  it  to  prevail  to  the  largest  extent  in  animals 
about  two  years  old. 

11.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  contagious  or  infectious.  This 
year  I  have  known  three  diseased  beasts  to  cohabit  with 
twenty  or  thirty  others  in  a  straw  yard  without  transmitting 
the  affection  to  any  of  them. 

12.  As  a  rule  I  have  found  but  one  animal  affected  in  a 
herd ;  the  case  above  cited  is  the  only  exception  I  have  met 
with. 

{To  be  continued .) 


ON  WORM-LIKE  ORGANISMS  ROUND  WITHIN 
THE  MITRAL  VALVE  OF  A  HORSE. 

By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

On  the  28th  of  March  of  the  present  year  Professor 
Simonds  informed  me  by  letter  that  our  colleague.  Professor 
Axe,  had  “  discovered  a  new  parasite  in  one  of  the  bicuspid 
valves,”  and  it  was  further  remarked  that  two  examples 
were  found,  one  of  which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  situ.  In 
regard  to  the  other  parasite  it  was  added  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  care  which  Mr.  Axe  had  exercised,  it  very  readily 
went  to  pieces  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  dislodging  it  by 
dissection. 

The  uninjured  specimen  having  been  obligingly  retained  for 
my  inspection  I  examined  it  on  the  following  day  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Professor  Simonds,  who  then  further  informed  me  that 
the  only  structure  noticed  by  Professor  Axe  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  fine  granular  matter  inside 
the  integumental  covering. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  <f  parasite  ”  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  coiled  nematode  worm,  and,  as  such,  we  had  in  the 
first  instance  regarded  it.  When,  however,  Professor  Simonds 
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stretched  the  membrane  firmly,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light 
in  front  of  the  window,  I  immediately  expressed  a  doubt  as 
to  its  nematode  character.  It  was  nematoid  in  the  mere 
matter  of  form,  but  clearly  not  a  true  nematode.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Professor  Axe  saw  only  granular  matter  in 
the  interior  of  the  parasite  (and  that  a  pocket-lens  examina¬ 
tion  which  I  then  made  showed  no  trace  either  of  transverse 
markings  without  or  rudimentary  organs  within)  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  convincing  that  we  had  here  to  deal  with  some  form 
of  those  obscure  organisms  termed  Psorospermke.  The  so- 
called  integment  did  not  even  display  a  double  contour. 

At  Professor  Simonds'  request  I  took  away  with  me  the  still 
uninjured  specimen  for  more  careful  study,  but  it  was  long 
before  I  could  get  a  clear  view  of  its  singular  outline.  This 
was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  interlacing  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cordce  tendinea  obscured  the  limiting  membrane 
of  the  organism  at  several  points.  Eventually,  by  spreading 
the  membrane  over  a  large  slide  of  glass,  and  by  allowing  it  to 
dry  slowly,  I  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  that  the  vermi¬ 
form  body  presented  neither  head  nor  tail,  or,  in  other  words, 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  The  appearances  presented  were 
exceedingly  curious  and  puzzling.  The  mass  of  the  organism 
formed  a  flattened  tubular  sac  of  a  tolerably  uniform  size, 
and  variously  twisted  upon  itself.  From  the  main  tube  there 
projected  several  hernia-like  loops  or  branches,  most  of  them 
presenting  less  than  half  of  the  thickness  of  the  former. 
These  peculiarities  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  illustration  carefully  drawn  from  nature 
(a,  b). 

That  these  secondary  coils  were  not  of  the  nature  of 
hernial  protrusions  (such  as  we  often  witness  amongst  nema¬ 
todes  when  the  reproductive  tubes  become  prolapsed)  was 
evident,  not  alone  from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  they  showed  distinct  anastomoses. 
In  fact,  the  parasite  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  sac  or 
bag  resembling  a  coiled  worm. 

On  puncturing  the  main  tube  with  a  fine  needle  a  small 
quantity  of  tenacious  creamy  fluid  made  its  escape.  This, 
under  a  quarter-inch  Ross-objective,  resolved  itself  into  a 
few  excessively  delicate  sarcode  globules  ( c )  surrounded  by 
fine  granules.  The  granular  matter  displayed  a  tendency  to 
collect  itself  in  the  form  of  oval  masses  without  showing 
any  trace  of  a  limiting  border.  One  of  these  masses, 
measuring  2-L-o  inch  in  length,  I  examined  under  a  good  Was- 
serlein-objective,  when  I  further  ascertained  that  the  elemen¬ 
tary  particles  or  granules  were  uniform  in  size,  oval  in  shape, 
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and  rather  highly  refractive  (d).  Their  size  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  -p-oVo  an  inch  diameter.  The  sarcode  cor- 


From  the  scanty  facts  thus  elicited,  negative  as  they  are 
in  respect  of  all  trace  of  helminthic  structure,  I  can  see  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  had  to  deal 
with  a  new  form  of  psorospermial  bag,  whose  granular  con¬ 
tents  must  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  excessively  minute 
pseudo-navicellae.  In  the  centre  of  the  largest  hernia-like 
loop  there  was  a  clear  oval  disk  (<?),  which  at  first  reminded 
me  of  the  nucleus  of  Monocystis  infesting  the  earthworm, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  on  closer  inspection,  seemed  to  be 
merely  a  vacuole. 
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By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  543.) 

The  next  tribe  of  the  Composite  is  described  as  follows  : 

Tribe  4,  Asteroideje.  Leaves  alternate.  Ray-flowers, 
female  or  neuter,  ligulate  (tubular  in  Linosyris )  ;  style, 
arms  linear,  obtuse,  glabrous,  stigmatic  lines  confluent. 
Disc-flowers  2-sexual ;  anther-cells  not  tailed ;  style,  arms 
linear,  glabrous,  tipped  with  a  pubescent  cone,  pappus-hairs 
or  scales  rigid  or  O. 

Of  these  we  have  five  native  genera,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  species,  some  few  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
this  division  of  the  order,  viz.  1.  Erigeron ,  2.  Aster ,  3.  Beilis , 
4.  Solidago,  5.  Linosyris. 

1.  The  Erigeron  is  well  represented  by  the  E.  acris ,  blue 
flea-bane,  a  common  plant  on  sandy  soils  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  but  very  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  known  by  its  delicate 
purple  ray  surrounding  a  yellow  disc ;  when  in  fruit  its  white 
protruding  pappus  extending  beyond  the  involucre  gives  it 
a  light  airy  appearance,  which  can  never  be  mistaken  if  once 
observed.  The  genus  is  called  flea-bane,  from  the  fact  that 
this  and  others  of  the  order  emit  a  scent  unpleasant  to 
these  creatures,  but  it  is  really  of  little  use  even  in  this 
respect 

2.  The  Aster  is  known  to  us  by  the  conspicuous  A.  Tripo- 
lium  of  the  seaside.  This  is  one  of  the  few  plants  of  the 
order  with  decidedly  blue-rayed  flowers ;  its  light-blue  stars 
growing  in  corymbs  on  the  top  of  somewhat  stout  stems,  with 
thick  alternate  leaves,  afford  a  handsome  addition  to  our  sea¬ 
side  flora ;  it  is  named  Aster,  or  star,  from  its  decidedly 
radiate  flowers,  the  blue  colour  of  which  contrast  so  charm¬ 
ingly  with  their  yellow  discs.  The  various  species  of 
Michaelmas  daisy  of  the  gardens  are  from  America  and 
China,  and  they  hold  their  place  therein  on  account  of 
the  showy  nature  of  their  flowers.  They  are  perfectly  in- 
occuous,  though  it  is  said  that  the  leaves  of  our  wild  plant 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  samphire. 

3.  The  Beilis ,  known  as  B.  perennis,  daisy,  is  well  known 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world  by  its  single  species.  Its 
silver-like  stars,  sometimes  tipped  with  crimson,  are  familiar 
to  us  all,  and  few  amongst  us  whose  imagination  has  not 
been  fired  by  the  sight  of  its  lovely  flowers  in  early  spring ; 
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hence  it  has  ever  been  held  dear  by  the  poet,  and  hence, 
though  in  a  wild  state  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  yet  emigration  has 
taken  its  seeds  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  much 
has  it  tracked  the  wanderings  of  the  white  man  that  it  is 
known  by  the  darker  races  as  the  “  white  man’s  foot.” 

If  not  so  introduced  the  love  of  this  favourite  plant  makes 
it  an  object  for  cultivation  in  climates  uncongenial  to  its 
usual  mode  of  growth. 

Of  course,  a  flower  so  universally  admired  will  have  a 
romantic  folk-lore  history,  which  is  well  represented  by  the 
following  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Lankester  : — 

“  This  is  the  only  British  species  of  this  genus  whose  very 
name  is  associated  with  perpetual  beauty.  According  to  Dr. 
Prior,  it  is  in  old  English  dceges-eage ,  eye  of  day,  from  its 
opening  and  closing  its  flower  with  the  daylight — a  name 
that  seems  to  have  delighted  Chaucer,  who  makes  long  and 
repeated  allusions  to  it.  Skinner,  nevertheless,  derives  it 
from  dais ,  a  canopy;  and  Gavin  Douglas  seems  to  have 
understood  it  in  this  sense  of  a  small  canopy  in  the  line — 

<f  The  daisie  did  unbraid  her  crownal  small.” 

Dr.  Prior  says,  "  Had  we  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  daeges-eage 
we  could  hardly  refuse  to  admit  that  this  last  is  a  far  more 
obvious  and  probable  explanation  of  the  word  than  the  pretty 
poetical  thought  conveyed  in  the  day’s  eye.  Chaucer  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  passing  whole  days  leaning  on  his  elbow 
and  his  side — 

“  For  nothing  ellis,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 

But  for  to  looking  upon  the  daisie. 

The  emprise  and  flowre  of  flowres  all.” 

In  another  place  he  gives  us  the  origin  of  the  name — 

“  One  called  eye  of  the  daie, 

The  daisie,  a  flowre  white  and  rede, 

And  in  French  called  La  bel  Margarite.” 

It  has  been  said  that  his  frequent  praises  of  the  daisy 
were  intended  as  poetical  tributes  to  Margaret  of  Angouleme. 
“  La  Marguerite  des  Marguerites,”  the  pearl  of  pearls,  as  her 
brother  Francis  I  fondly  called  her,  was  not,  as  is  often  said, 
the  daisy,  but  the  marigold,  which  is  likewise  called  “  Mar¬ 
guerite  ”  in  French. 

The  device  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  the  unfortunate  queen 
of  Henry  VI,  was  the  daisy.  The  French  name  Marguerite 
has  reference  to  the  resemblance  of  its  pearly  bud  to  the 
rarer  pearls  of  the  ocean.  Its  Scotch  name  is  gowan,  and  in 
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Yorkshire  it  is  recognised  as  peculiarly  the  flower  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  is  called  bairn  wort. 

The  fanciful  and  poetical  names  of  this  little  flower  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  *'f  wee  modest  crimson-tipped 
flower”  of  Burns, — 

fc>Tis  Flora’s  page,  in  every  place, 

In  every  season  fresh  and  fair, 

It  opens  with  perennial  grace, 

And  blossoms  everywhere.” 

Nowhere  has  the  structure  and  general  appearance  of  the 
daisy  been  described  so  pleasantly  as  in  some  letters  on  the 
elements  of  botany  by  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  poet 
Rousseau  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  going 
further  into  the  subject  than  would  be  suggested  by  merely 
external  observation.  We  have  at  this  day  so  many  appli¬ 
ances  at  hand  to  assist  our  investigations,  that  if  we  are 
disposed  to  make  use  of  them  we  shall  find  in  our  little 
plant  much  that  is  most  interesting  hitherto  undescribed. 
Having  determined  to  study  the  daisy  in  all  its  parts,  no 
subject  can  be  obtained  with  less  difficulty.  Throughout 
Great  Britain  we  find  its  tiny  bright  flowers  springing  up 
on  every  “  lawn  and  grassy  plot,”  by  waysides,  on  mountain- 
slopes  ;  and  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  may  we  find — 

“  These  pearled  artouri  of  the  earth, 

The  constellated  flowers  that  never  set.” 

In  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  however,  and  in  America, 
it  is  not  common,  and  is  there  treasured  as  a  garden  flower. 

Though  not  exclusively  a  British  plant,  yet  so  closely  is 
the  daisy  associated  with  the  earliest  recollections  of  every 
native  of  the  British  Isles,  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
it  is  especially  dear  to  the  wanderer  from  home  in  distant 
lands,  and  that  it  brings  back  recollections  of  rural  scenes 
such  as  cannot  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

There  is  an  old  Celtic  belief  that  each  new-born  babe 
taken  from  earth  became  a  spirit  which  scattered  down  on 
the  land  it  had  left  some  new  kind  of  flower  to  cheer  its 
bereaved  parents.  The  tale  is  thus  told : — The  virgins  of 
Morven,  to  sooth  the  grief  of  Malvina,  who  had  lost  her 
infant  son,  sung  to  her — “  We  have  seen,  oh  Malvina  ! — we 
have  seen  the  infant  you  regret  reclining  on  a  light  mist ; 
it  approached  us,  and  shed  on  our  fields  a  harvest  of  new 
flowers.  Look,  oh  Malvina  !  among  these  flowers  we  distin¬ 
guished  one  with  a  golden  disc,  surrounded  by  silver  leaves  ;  a 
sweet  tinge  of  crimson  adorns  its  delicate  rays ;  waved  by  a 
gentle  wind,  we  might  call  it  a  little  infant  playing  in  a 
green  meadow ;  and  the  flower  of  thy  bosom  has  given  a  new 
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flower  to  the  hills  of  Cromla.”  Since  that  day  the  daughters 
of  Morven  have  consecrated  the  daisy  to  infancy.  It  is  called 
“  the  flower  of  innocence, — the  flower  of  the  new-born.” 

The  roots  of  the  daisy  are  said  to  possess  astringent  quali¬ 
ties  which  at  one  time  caused  it  to  be  used  as  “  a  remedy  for 
all  kinds  of  pains  and  aches,  curing  fevers,  inflammations  of 
the  liver,  and  all  the  inward  parts.”  We  no  longer  hear, 
even  in  country  districts,  of  this  plant  being  turned  to  any 
medicinal  or  economic  account.  As  a  denizen  of  the  farm 
and  of  the  garden  lawn,  for  all  the  poetry  surrounding  it,  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  weed  pest.  In  poor  clay  soils  it  is  an 
evidence  of  poverty,  and  we  have  seen  it  on  commons  situate 
on  such  poor  clays  as  those  of  the  Forest  Marble  and  Fullers 
earth,  making  the  pasture  at  a  distance  look  as  though  it 
had  been  covered  with  a  dressing  of  lime  or  of  chalk.  It 
soon,  however,  disappears  with  thorough  drainage,  manuring 
and  sheep-folding,  and  the  fact  of  the  improvement  in  the 
grasses  shows  the  disappearance  of  the  useless  daisy.  It  is 
held  to  be  exceedingly  dissightly  on  the  grass  plot  and  the 
lawn  which  every  Englishman  prides  himself  upon  having 
greener  than  can  any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  hence 
the  careful  gardener  uses  his  daisy-rake  to  remove  the  flower 
heads,  by  which  means  seeding  is  prevented,  which  in  some 
poor  lawns  soon  results  in  the  soil  being  wholly  possessed  by 
the  daisy.  The  daisies  of  the  garden  are  but  cultivated  forms 
of  the  wild  plants.  These  have  been  got  to  great  perfection, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  quite  easy  to  grow  new  strains  from  the 
seeds  got  from  our  “  daisyed  meads”  by  solution  and  other 
cultivated  processes. 

4.  The  Solidago  Golden-rod,  S.  virga-aurea,  is  represented 
by  a  single  native  species  which  is  not  uncommon  in  woods 
and  thickets,  and  on  the  hedge  banks  of  oolitic  limestone  or 
other  calcareous  and  chalky  soils  on  which  the  yellow-flowered 
rods  sufficiently  indicate  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Golden- 
rod,  which  also  was  perhaps  partly  bestowed  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  hurts  or  soreness 
whether  within  or  without  the  human  system. 

Mrs.  Lankester  in  quoting  from  authors,  tells  us  that 
“  this  Golden-rod  or  Woundwort  is  a  favourite  remedy  with 
our  old  friend  Gerarde.  He  tells  us  that  it  obtained  a  high 
price  as  a  foreign  herb  till  discovered  growing  near  London, 
after  which  it  was  neglected,  “  which  plainly  setteth  forth 
our  inconstancie  and  sudden  mutabilitie,  esteeming  no  longer 
of  anything  (how  pretious  so  ever  it  be)  than  whilst  it  is 
strange  and  rare.  This  verifieth  our  English  proverbe,  ‘  Far 
fetcht  and  deere  bought  is  best  for  ladies,’  or  rather  for  fan- 
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tasticall  physitions.  Thus  much  have  I  spoken  to  bring 
these  new-fangled  fellowes  hacke  againe  to  esteeme  better  of 
this  admirable  plante.” 

The  powdered  herb  has  been  used  as  an  errhine,  and  the 
general  stimulating  qualities  of  so  many  of  the  composites, 
notably  the  Sneezeworts,  Chamomiles,  &c.,  admirably  fit 
them  for  this  purpose,  which  though  it  may  occasionally  be 
useful  is  still  no  excuse  for  the  dirty  habit  of  snuffing. 

5.  The  Linosyris,  Goldielocks,  L.  vulgaris ,  is  a  some¬ 
what  uncommon  native  plant  met  with  only  occasionally  by 
the  sea-side. .  It  is  by  some  placed  with  the  Asters ;  thus  Dr. 
Syme  has  named  it  Aster  Linosyris ,  hut  its  yellow  flowers 
and  the  absence  of  rayed  florets  seem  to  confirm  the  nomen¬ 
clature  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  others. 

This  plant  is  of  little  use,  but  still  it  contains  the  general 
stimulative  qualities  of  the  order.  It  sometimes  finds  a 
place  in  the  garden,  where  it  is  of  more  value  for  botanical 
study  than  for  showy  display. 


LUSUS  NATURE;  THEIR  FREQUENCY  IN 

INDIA. 

By  R.  Spooner  Hart,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Calcutta. 

In  corroboration  of  my  statement  ( Veterinarian ,  April, 
1877)  respecting  the  frequent  occurrence  of  monsters  in 
India,  I  send  the  enclosed  extract  from  one  of  our  daily 
papers,  June  26,  1877  : — 

A  Lusus  Nature  at  the  Zoo. — The  latest  addition  to 
the  curiosities  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Alipur  is  a  goat 
presented  by  the  Mohant  of  Tarakessar,  which,  while  to  all 
appearance  a  perfectly  grown  male  of  two  years  old,  also 
gives  milk.  All  those  who  doubt  the  latter  assertion  can 
see  the  goat  milked,  and  taste  the  milk  for  themselves  on 
payment  of  a  rupee  to  the  goat’s  keeper. 

I  also  send  a  second  extract  from  the  same  source,  regard¬ 
ing  a  prolific  cow  : — 

A  Prolific  Cow. — About  a  wreek  ago  a  cowr  at  Gossye 
Butsee,  in  Bhowanipore,  produced  four  calves  at  a  birth. 
The  owner  is  a  poor  Chamar  woman. 

X  may  add  that  goats,  which  exist  here  in  very  great 
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numbers,  afford  numerous  instances  of  being  extra  prolific. 
Three  and  four  at  a  birth  is  very  common,  and  five  is  not 
rare. 


ARE  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
ATTAINMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  THE 
END  AND  AIM  OF  VETERINARY  STUDIES? 

By  st  Scrutator.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Greaves  will  persist  in 
submitting  to  the  profession  such  questions  as  the  above,  and 
seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  propositions  laid  down 
by  himself.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  does  “  appear  to  be  an 
all-absorbing  idea  ”  in  the  minds  of  any  excepting  in  that 
of  Mr.  Greaves,  “  that  the  grandeur  and  greatness  of  our 
future  is  to  rest  on  high-class  education  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ment;5’  but  it  is  nevertheless  demonstrable  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  these  qualifications  are  possessed  by  individuals,  so 
will  be  their  range  and  grasp  of  thought,  and  their  superiority 
over  those  whose  pedantic  picture  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Greaves. 

Mr.  Greaves  admits  the  paramount  value  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  implies  condemnation  of  the  only  means  where¬ 
with  it  can  be  successfully  pursued.  No  one  certainly  in 
our  profession  would  think  of  insisting  that  the  abuse 
of  “  research  ”  or  the  ignoring  of  “  practical  knowledge 55 
constitutes  “  true  wisdom  ”  unless  he  suffered  from  serious 
cranial  mischief.  (C  Education  pervades  all  classes  of  society 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  ever  the  case  before,”  and 
the  country  is  “  determined  to  have  it,”  and  that  it  shall  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  “  realities  ”  of  life  whether,  in  grappling  with 
the  world,  it  is  attended  with  success  or  not.  The  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  fifteen  years  ago  have  but  little  consideration 
now,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Greaves’s  individual  belief.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  scientific  training  referred  to  by  that  gentleman 
is  the  “  something  wrong  ”  which  agitation  is  to  remove,  I 
am  much  concerned  for  the  destiny  of  those  who  aspire  to  be 
“  leaders  of  thought.”  Mr.  Greaves  will  pardon  me  if  I  remind 
him  that  there  are  persons  both  in  politics  and  science  known 
as  “  obstructives,”  and  such  persons  are  given  to  brawling 
under  the  cloak  of  what  they  call  agitation.  These  are 
expensive  indignities  which  our  poor  profession  cannot  afford 
to  indulge  in, 
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So  soon  as  Mr.  Greaves  can  point  to  the  man  who  advocates 
“  classical  education  alone  ”  or  “  scientific  education  alone,” 
I  for  one  will  join  his  agitation  movement.  I  must,  however, 
object  to  the  declaration  which  Festus  made  to  Paul  as  being 
entirely  misapplied,  believing  as  I  do  that  he  was  too  good  a 
judge  of  character  to  have  mistaken  ignorance  for  learning  or 
for  insanity. 


ARE  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
ATTAINMENTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  THE 
END  AND  AIM  OF  VETERINARY  STUDIES  ? 

By  i(  Labor  Omnia  Vincit.” 

With  an  apology  for  a  boldness  which  may  be  far  from 
commendable  in  a  junior  practitioner,  I  beg  permission  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  above  question.  I  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  upon  the  task  from  a  consciousness  of  ability  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  from  a  simple  feeling  that 
I  may  be  able,  from  my  recent  passage  through  pupilage  in 
all  its  forms,  to  adduce  facts  and  observations  which  may  be 
of  service  to  those  interested  in  the  question.  As  Mr.  Greaves 
suggests,  is  it  a  sound  policy  to  so  strenuously  advocate 
advance  in  science  at  the  expense  of  practical  knowledge  ? 
The  answer  can  only  be  ;  Most  certainly  not.  Have  the 
advocates  for  better  education  and  increased  acquaintance 
with  scientific  matters  on  the  part  of  the  veterinary  student 
any  reason  at  all  for  advancing  their  proposition  ?  1  think 

they  have. 

Again,  is  it  true  that  the  ratio  of  practical  men  to  the 
whole  number  passed  now  is  less  than  the  ratio  was  for¬ 
merly  ?  By  general  assent  this  seems  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

If  the  two  latter  questions  be  thus  answered,  can  it  be 
true  that  we,  as  a  profession,  are  advancing  ? 

Our  science  slowly  improving  and  our  practice  in  a  state  of 
retrogression,  is  this  progress  ?  I  think,  if  I  am  carefully 
followed,  a  little  light  will  be  let  in  upon  the  two  questions 
of  “  practical  ability”  and  "more  science,”  and  the  fact 
revealed  that  our  progress  is  more  in  ideas  than  deeds. 

Let  us  commence  early  in  the  career  of  the  student.  In 
the  selection  of  an  occupation  in  life,  inclination  is  more 
frequently  followed  than  suitability,  and  the  veterinary  pro* 
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fession,  in  common  with  others,  labours  under  this  draw¬ 
back.  Gentlemen  in  the  profession,  in  securing  the  early 
co-operation  in  their  practices  of  their  sons  or  pupils,  invest 
them  with  an  ability  which  is  adopted  more  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  than  their  talents.  A  self-sufficiency  is  thus  too  early 
gained  by  the  young  men ;  this  inveigles  them  into  dilatory 
habits  and  neglect  of  exercising  their  powers  of  observation, 
memory,  and  comparison  and,  ceasing  to  use  their  eyes  and 
ears,  they  cease  to  promise  to  become  practical  men.  Another 
fertile  cause  of  the  non-practical  element  needs  no  deep 
search.  Our  profession  is  in  a  state  of  “  progress ; 55  so  is 
the  pupil,  but,  I  fear,  in  a  divergent  direction.  If  he  become 
an  articled  pupil  (and  I  contend  that,  if  he  is  to  be  a 
practical  man,  apprenticeship  is  the  true  method  of  proce¬ 
dure)  a  large  premium  is  paid  for  the  facilities  he  obtains  ; 
he  feels,  in  consequence,  that  his  position  is  invested  with  a 
certain  amount  of  dignity,  a  dignity  inimical  to  his  thorough 
advancement;  instead  of  beginning  his  career  at  the  proper 
place,  and  being  drilled  into  the  commonest  and  least  dig¬ 
nified  points  connected  with  a  practice,  he  begins  where  he 
should  leave  off;  after  a  few  months’  experience  be  affects 
veterinary  omniscience  and  omnipotence  ;  he  visits  patients 
with  his  instructor  ;  they  are  under  his  notice  only  for  a  few 
minutes  each ;  he  sees  too  much  in  a  day,  and  mentally  digests 
none  of  it ;  he  takes  but  little  part  in  the  means  adopted 
to  alleviate  disease ;  he  hears  orders  given  with  regard  to 
patients,  aye,  and  even  sometimes  gives  orders  he  does  not 
comprehend  in  their  entirety,  and  which  personally  he  is 
unable  to  perform.  Thus  is  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
“  ornamental  veterinary  surgeon  ;  ”  his  knowledge  is  super¬ 
ficial,  and  his  progress  insecure.  It  may  be  argued  that  a 
pupil  cannot  see  too  much ;  I  argue  that  he  can  see  too  much 
at  a  time ,  and  remember  little  through  confusion  than  if 
less  were  submitted  to  his  observation  at  a  time.  It  would 
be  better  in  every  light  in  which  the  matter  can  be  regarded 
if  pupils  and  qualified  men  alone  did  the  work  appertaining 
to  a  practice,  and  not  illiterate  men  who,  after  being  in  the 
position  for  a  few  years,  depart,  set  up  in  practice,  and  make 
the  veterinary  surgeon  cry  for  protection  from  quackery. 
The  first  advertisement  headed  “  To  Veterinary  Surgeons  ” 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Veterinarian  exhibits  anything 
but  a  flourishing  condition  of  “qualified  ”  assistance. 

A  pupil  who  has  been  personally  engaged  in,  and  not  present 
at,  the  performance  of  the  various  duties  involved  in  the 
transactions  of  a  practice,  will,  when  he  enters  college,  possess 
enough  practical  knowledge  to  enable  the  gentlemen  under 
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whom  his  education  is  continued  to  eliminate  and  correct 
erroneous  ideas  and  strengthen  the  defective  points  they  may 
discover  in  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  thorough  practical 
knowledge  cannot  be  gained  at  college  alone ;  it  can  be  cor¬ 
rected,  improved,  increased,  and  rendered  effective.  It  is 
not  in  the  method  of  teaching  that  there  exists  “  something 
radically  wrong,”  but  in  the  present  system  of  training ; 
this  applies  to  both  the  “  scientific  ”  and  the  “  practical  ” 
aspects  of  the  question.  Those  who  advocate  an  increased 
amount  of  science,  and  an  education  of  the  highest  order, 
are  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives  ;  but  through  too  little 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  quality  of  the  material  forming 
our  embryo  veterinary  surgeons,  they  are  pressing  too  much 
upon  it,  and  that  too  rapidly,  and  its  progress  is  not  thorough. 
No  one  can  appreciate  more  than  I  do  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creased  scientific  attainments  in  our  profession,  but  they 
must  not  be  prosecuted  to  the  exclusion  of  practical  work, 
nor  must  they  be  forced  upon  material  which,  although 
rapidly  improving,  is  yet  too  crude  to  have  real  science 
engrafted  in  its  nature  ;  at  present  the  process  partakes  more 
of  an  inunction  than  an  incorporation.  Under  the  length¬ 
ened  term  of  study  this  may  be  ameliorated,  but  only,  I  fear, 
to  introduce  weightier  evils. 

The  scholastic,  as  distinguished  from  the  collegiate,  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  veterinary  student  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
simply  English,  with  little,  but  more  frequently  no,  know¬ 
ledge  of  scientific  subjects,  foreign  or  dead  languages. 
During  his  collegiate  education  he  has  to  build  upon  this 
imperfect  basis  a  scientific  edifice  which,  to  be  of  sound 
construction,  demands  a  far  better  preparation  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  than  is  yet  afforded.  Every  lecturer  has  to  spend  time 
in  quieting  fears  and  bringing  to  discipline  the  mind  to 
enable  it  to  comprehend  the  simplest  of  expressions,  and 
often  when  he  has  ventured  on  into  his  subject  his  first 
“  grind  ”  causes  him  anything  but  satisfaction.  This  subject 
admits  of  much  amplifying,  and  many  facts  might  be  adduced 
to  show  that  those  who  advocate  such  extreme  advance  may 
do  much  harm,  by  inducing  an  entrance  into  the  profession  of 
men  who  are  not  practical,  and  by  discouraging  the  practical 
man  from  attempting  to  ascend  the  now  necessary  scientific 
ladder,  and  in  consequence  directly  and  indirectly  aiding 
the  multiplication  of  that  “  Colorado  beetle”  of  the  profession, 
the  quack. 
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Pathological  Contributions. 


GLANDERS. 

This  disease  prevails  to  a  very  considerable  extent  among 
the  horses  of  several  large  contractors  and  others  in  the 
metropolis.  In  some  cases  coming  under  our  observation 
the  disease  has  assumed  a  very  acute  form,  and  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  unusual  amount  of  inflammation  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  superficial  absorbents — Farcy.  A  report  has  been 
current  of  the  disease  having  assumed  a  serious  form  among 
the  horses  of  the  21st  Hussars,  alluding  to  which  the  Daily 
News  of  August  15th  says  : — <f  In  reference  to  the  letters  of  a 
correspondent,  ‘  Truth’  writes  that  up  to  the  present  moment 
only  one  case  of  glanders  has  appeared  in  the  21st  Hussars, 
and  that  was  a  young  remount  just  sent  over  from  Ireland, 
and  which  was  shot  immediately.  There  is  not  at  this 
moment  a  suspicion  of  any  disease  of  the  kind  amongst  the 
horses,  nor  any  reason  whatever  why  the  regiment  should 
not  march  to  Shorncliffe.” 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 

ACT,  1369. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  July,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infections 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  lvhich  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 


SCHEDULED  COUNTRIES 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT,  1869. 
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CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

The  latest  accounts  of  the  progress  of  this  disease  in 
Russia,  as  might  be  expected,  are  most  alarming.  The 
disease  prevails  in  Bessarabia  to  a  most  serious  extent.  It 
exists  in  eighteen  localities  in  the  district  of  Ackerman  alone, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  and  no  less  than  2158  animals 
are  reported  to  be  affected  in  this  district. 

The  disease  also  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Yohlinia, 
Podolia,  Petrokof,  St.  Petersburgh,  Radomsk,  Torid,  and 
Kherson;  several  of  these  provinces  are  bordering  on 
Austria  or  Germany,  or  contiguous  to  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas. 

Since  the  increase  of  cattle  plague  on  the  frontiers  of 
Austria,  the  Imperial  authorities  at  Czernowitz  have  placed 
all  horned  cattle  in  quarantine  at  the  establishment  at 
Noovosielitz. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  this  disease  is  again  ex¬ 
tending  in  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  sheep  from 
Holland  and  Schleswig  Holstein  having  shown  indications 
of  being  affected  on  arrival  in  this  country.  Under  the 
present  regulations, however,  allanimals  arriving  from  both  of 
these  countries  are  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarkation. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  existed  during  the  month  of 
July  in  the  following  counties  in  Great  Britain : 

Chester,  Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Durham,  Kent,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Montgomery,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Radnor, 
Somerset,  Surrey,  Warwick,  Wilts,  York  (East  Riding), 
York  (North  Riding),  York  (West  Riding).  Number  of 
counties  infected  18.  . 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  existed  in  the  following  counties 
in  Great  Britain  during  July : 

Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester,  Cornwall,  Cumberland* 
Derby,  Durham,  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Lei¬ 
cester,  Lincoln  (Lindsey),  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  North¬ 
ampton,  Northumberland,  Notts,  Rutland,  Salop,  Somerset, 
Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Westmoreland,  York  (East  Riding)* 
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York  (North  Riding),  York  (West  Riding),  the  Metropolis. 
Denbigh,  Flint,  Glamorgan,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Edinburgh, 
Fife,  Forfar,  Haddington,  Kincardine,  Lanark,  Linlithgow, 
Perth,  Roxburgh,  Stirling.  Number  of  counties  infected  44. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


Treatment  of  Acute  Rheumatism  by  Packing  with 
Carbolic  Acid. — Several  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  are 
recorded  as  having  been  treated  satisfactorily  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  by  means  of  packing  with  blankets  wrung  out  of  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  treatment  is  a 
modification  of  the  method  practised  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.  It  consists  in  adding  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to 
a  pailful  of  warm  wrnter,  and  saturating  blankets  with  the 
solution  before  applying  them.  Marked  relief  follows  the 
application. — New  York  Medical  Journal.  Quoted  in  Lond. 
Med.  Record. 

Carbolic  Acid  as  a  Local  Anaesthetic. — Bergonzini 
states  that  he  has  succeded  in  opening  abscesses  without  pain 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  two  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and  one 
of  glycerine  left  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  three  or  five 
minutes.  He  proposes  to  try  its  efficacy  in  superficial  neu¬ 
ralgias. — Riv.  Clin,  de  Bologna.  Quoted  in  Dull.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci. 

Effects  of  Sulphate  of  Atropia  on  the  Nervous 
System. — In  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1877,  a  paper  is  published  by  Professor  Sydney  Ringer 
and  Mr.  William  Murrell,  detailing  the  results  of  their  ex¬ 
periments  relative  to  the  effects  of  sulphate  of  atropia  on  the 
nervous  system.  They  conclude  that  the  late  occurrence  of 
tetanus  in  atropia  poisoning  is  not  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
motor  nerves,  but  that  it  is  owing  to  the  cord  being  slowly 
affected.  It  appears  that  whilst  the  poison  very  quickly 
paralyzes,  it  takes  many  hours,  or  even  days,  before  it 
tetanizes.  They  also  conclude  that  atropia  paralyzes  much 
more  through  its  depressing  action  on  the  spinal  cord  than 
on  the  motor  nerves,  and  that  it  has  a  direct  paralyzing 
action  on  the  cord,  and  does  not  affect  it  through  its  depress¬ 
ing  action  on  the  circulation.  In  atropia  we  have  a  drug 
which  quickly  paralyzes  the  reflex  functions  of  the  cord,  but 
requires  a  much  longer  time  to  diminish  the  resistive  power 
of  the  cord ;  hence  paralysis  precedes,  and  may  even  disap¬ 
pear,  some  hours  before  the  onset  of  tetanus. 
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Medicinal  Uses  of  Sulphurous  Acid. — In  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Dr.  J.  W.  Botkin  extols 
the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  treatment  of  enteric  fever, 
his  attention  having  been  first  directed  to  the  subject  by  a 
paper  in  ‘Braithwaite’s  Retrospect/  by  Dr.  G.  Wilks.  Dr. 
Botkin  claims  for  the  acid  that  6<  it  acts  as  a  specific  upon 
the  fever-poison,  arresting  the  further  development  of  that 
poison,  and,  by  controlling  the  arrest  long  enough,  extermi¬ 
nates  the  fever/’  Of  thirty  cases  treated  with  sulphurous 
acid,  he  lost  but  one  patient,  who  was  a  fragile  comsumptive 
girl.  He  usually  gives  the  acid  in  lemonade,  from  three  to 
fifteen  drops  every  four  hours,  continuing  the  administration 
until  the  tongue  is  perfectly  clean.  When  the  discharges  are 
very  troublesome,  the  pulse  high,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry, 
he  adds  opium,  veratrum  viride,  and  nitre,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient.  In  almost  all  cases  where  the  acid  was 
discontinued  too  soon,  a  relapse  occurred. 

Allusion  should  be  made  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  J. 
Balfour,  in  which  he  advocates  for  country  practice,  where 
the  usual  appliances  for  antiseptic  surgery  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  the  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid  wash,  as  originally 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Kirkcaldy.  In  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  in  twelve  of  water,  it  at  once  alleviates  pain, 
minimises  suppuration,  is  easily  applied,  and  facilitates 
dressing  the  wound,  while  it  costs  almost  nothing. 

Termination  of  the  Nerves  in  Skin  of  Mammals. 
— Dr.  G.  Thin,  writing  in  the  Medical  Record,  states 
that  M.  Mojsisovres  (whose  paper  is  published  in  the 
*  Sitzbericht  der  K.  Acad,  der  Wissen./  Band  lxxi)  made 
his  observations  on  the  sensitive  hairless  skin  which  covers 
the  central  part  of  the  snout  of  the  swine.  Nerve-fibrils 
from  the  papillae,  or  direct  from  the  cutis,  enter  the  rete 
Malpighii.  Some  of  them  ascend  in  a  winding  manner 
towards  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  becoming  smaller  and 
varicose  as  they  approach  the  horny  layer.  Some  send 
branches  downwards,  which  anastomose  with  those  which 
have  entered  at  the  base  between  the  papillae.  The  fibrils 
that  go  towards  the  horny  layer  bifurcate.  They  do  not 
appear  to  anastomose.  They  pass  between  the  cells,  approach 
very  closely  to  the  horny  layer,  and  some  of  them  seem  to 
end  in  club-shaped  swellings,  which  are  similar  to  those 
described  by  Cohnheim  in  the  corneal  epithelium.  After 
maceration  in  a  35  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the 
cells  disappeared,  leaving  the  nerve-skeleton  with  its  branches 
and  end  swellings  intact.  A  corresponding  arrangement 
was  found  in  the  epithelium  of  the  hair-sheaths. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeafc. — Cicsso, 


IMPORTATION  OF  ANIMALS  FROM  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  importation  of 
foreign  animals  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to  the  stock- 
owners  of  this  country,  excepting  the  few  who  entertained 
the  idea  that  total  prohibition  of  all  live  stock  for  the  future 
would  be  recommended.  In  reference  to  this  proposition  we 
have  admitted  that  it  would  offer  the  greatest  attainable 
amount  of  protection  against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
diseases ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  even  the  witnesses  who 
were  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure,  allowed  that 
the  country  was  not  at  present  prepared  for  so  radical  a 
change  in  international  trade  regulations ;  and  most  persons 
who  have  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  must  be  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  sudden  stoppage  of  an  important  trade 
would  have  seriously  increased  the  price  of  meat  in  this 
country,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  consumers  are  somewhat 
inclined  from  experience  to  fear  that,  prices  once  having 
been  raised,  have  a  singular  tendency  to  maintain  a  state  of 
elevation.  However,  nothing  can  be  gained  now  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  total  prohibition,  which  is  postponed 
sine  die. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  extreme  course  of  prohibiting 
imports  of  live  animals  from  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
the  committee  recommend  slaughter  of  all  imported  animals 
at  the  landing  places  in  this  country,  a  measure  which  was 
rejected  a  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  strong  opposition 
which  was  offered  to  the  bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Robert 
Montague,  by  the  cattle  traders  and  the  representatives  of 
large  towns.  Now,  the  same  idea  has  been  quietly  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  advanced  one,  and  very 
little  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  point  by  those  who 
were  formerly  most  determined  in  opposing  it,  Signs,  how- 
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ever,  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  that  a  contest  is  impending. 
We  hear  remarks  about  “  protectionists  devices  against  the 
cattle  plague,”  which,  however  unfair  they  may  be  deemed, 
nevertheless  show  that  the  consumer  is  not  yet  converted  to 
the  idea  that  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  animals  from 
abroad  are  calculated  to  improve  our  meat  supply. 

One  phase  of  the  report  is  very  important  in  its  bearings 
on  the  interests  of  our  profession. 

Recommendation  12  runs  as  follows  : — “  And  your  Com¬ 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that  no  further  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  animals  in  respect  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  unless  at  the 
same  time  orders  be  enforced  throughout  Great  Britain,  that 
in  every  district  where  either  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  exists,  and  which  has  been  declared  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  be  infected,  all  movement  of  cattle  be  pro¬ 
hibited,  except  under  licence  ;  that  fairs  and  markets  be 
under  similar  restrictions,  and  that  absolute  prohibition  of 
movement  be  enforced  against  infected  farms  for  periods 
varying  from  two  months,  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  to  twenty- 
eight  days,  in  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.” 

Clearly  this  recommendation  means  that  a  strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  rid  of  the  two  contagious  diseases  of 
stock  which  do  the  greatest  amount  of  damage;  and  under 
the  conditions  proposed,  the  assistance  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  will  be  indispensable.  Correct  diagnosis  of  disease 
must  precede  the  adoption  of  the  rigorous  measures  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  stock-owner  will 
submit  to  the  imprisonment  of  his  animals  in  his  premises 
for  along  period  unless  the  nature  of  the  malady  be  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  a  radical  alteration  of  the  present 
system  of  inspection  all  over  the  country  will,  we  apprehend, 
be  one  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  which  has  just  been  con¬ 
cluded.  As  to  the  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee,  we  gather,  from  what  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  House,  that  fresh  legislation  will 
be  required  ;  it  yet  remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen  what  view 
the  representatives  of  the  people  will  take  of  the  subject  of 
importation  of  foreign  animals  in  connection  with  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


SANTONIN.* 

By  E.  Mablett  Boddy,  E.R.C.S.,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  santonin  is,  for  many  reasons,  by 
far  the  most  efficient  anthelmintic  which  can  possibly  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  children,  and  its  combination  with  calomel  I 
have  found  to  be  most  advantageous  in  every  respect.  San¬ 
tonin,  like  every  other  therapeutic  agent,  requires  care  in  its 
administration  ;  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  system 
it  acts  deleteriously,  like  certain  cumulative  medicines.  This 
pernicious  after-action  one,  of  course,  seeks  as  much  as 
possible  to  obviate,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  as  regards 
santonin  is  to  combine  it  with  some  purgative,  such  as  calomel, 
which  carries  it  off. 

According  to  Falck,  of  Marburg,  if  santonin  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  system  we  get  a  substance  called  xanthospin, 
into  which  santonin  is  supposed  to  be  transformed  under 
certain  circumstances,  which  at  present  are  not  well  ascer¬ 
tained.  This  xanthopsin  is  excreted  by  the  urine,  giving  it 
a  remarkable  yellow7  colour,  causing  a  similitude  to  that  secre¬ 
tion  passed  in  jaundice,  and  its  presence  there  is  easily 
detected  by  caustic  alkalies,  which  redden  the  urine.  No 
doubt  it  is  this  xanthopsin  wffiich  gives  rise  to  those  dangerous 
symptoms  that  have  been  so  largely  dilated  on  of  late,  and 
which  many  attribute  to  santonin  only,  forgetting  or  ignoring 
the  presence  of  xanthopsin ;  and  this  mischievous  action 
I  have  found  from  experience  to  be  entirely  counteracted, 
or  rather  prevented,  by  administering  calomel  at  the  same 
time. 

I  generally  administer  santonin  combined,  as  I  have  just 
said,  with  calomel,  or  I  give  it  preceded  and  then  followed 
by  that  drug ;  but  one  plan  is  as  good  as  the  other.  The 
results  of  so  giving  this  anthelmintic  in  either  of  these  two 
modes  have  been  most  happy,  and  I  have  very  seldom  found 
it  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose,  for  such  treatment  is 
thorough,  and  consequently  precludes  the  necessities  of 
repetition. 

I  myself  have  never  had  a  case  where  convulsions  or  reten¬ 
tion  of  urine  have  originated  from  santonin ;  in  fact,  I 
have  never  seen  any  untow'ard  symptom  resulting  fiom 
it  in  any  way  whatever,  which  I  attribute  to  my  combining  it 

Erom  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette ,  July  7th,  1877* 
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with  calomel,  or  preceding  and  following  it  up  by  that 
purgative. 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  nothing  of  a  dele¬ 
terious  tendency  can  possibly  accrue  from  santonin  if  it  is 
combined  with  calomel,  for  by  so  doing  we  do  not  allow 
sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  the  xanthopsin  to  act  on  the 
system,  for  when  the  santonin  has  done  its  work  the  calomel 
removes  it.  The  latter  drug  is  a  more  searching  purgative 
than  castor  oil ;  being  likewise  a  cholagogue,  it  causes  a 
greater  secretion  of  bile,  which,  as  my  readers  know,  is  the 
natural  purgative.  Giving  the  santonin  in  one  of  these  two 
methods  aforementioned  will  entirely  prevent  all  dangerous 
symptoms  arising  ;  there  will  be  no  convulsions  and  no  reten¬ 
tion  of  urine,  nor  will  that  secretion  appear  like  that  found 
in  jaundice,  for  this  one  simple  reason :  the  santonin,  when 
it  has  done  its  work,  is  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the 
calomel,  and  consequently  the  poisonous  xanthopsin  has  not 
sufficient  time  to  form.  Perhaps  this  substance  is  the  cause 
of  patients  seeing  objects  either  yellow  or  green  in  colour. — 
Pharmaceutical  Journal . 


DIALYSED  IRON. 

By  Andrew  and  H.  C.  Blair. 

This  preparation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  pharmacists  and  medical  profession  of  Europe  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  experience  resulting  from  its  use  is  so 
satisfactory,  peculiar  and  wonderful,  that  it  is  probably  des¬ 
tined  soon  to  come  one  of  our  most  valued  therapeutic  agents 
in  a  large  class  of  diseases  where  the  ordinary  iron  prepara¬ 
tions  are  objectionable.  “With  this  preparation,”  says  an 
author,  “we  are  able  now  to  avoid  all  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  the  employment  of  ordinary  ferruginous  prepara¬ 
tions.^ 

Our  attention  was  called  to  it  some  months  ago  through 
correspondence  with  a  customer  residing  abroad,  who  spoke 
so  highly  of  it,  and  mentioned  such  peculiar  and  wonderful 
properties  it  possessed,  that  led  us  to  inquire  more  particu¬ 
larly  into  it.  Further  correspondence  stated  that  this  party 
had  taken  it  as  a  remedial  agent  for  a  protracted  period  -with¬ 
out  the  least  inconvenience  or  unpleasant  effect,  and  while 
under  treatment  in  this  country  for  the  same  ailment,  the 
ordinary  iron  preparations  were  prescribed,  but  could  not  be 
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taken  for  any  considerable  time  without  experiencing  the 
common  trouble  so  frequently  complained  of — headache,  con¬ 
stipation,  &c.  Being  interested  in  the  matter,  we  obtained 
from  a  prominent  French  chemist  a  formula  by  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  it,  which  is  in  substance  as 
follows : 

Take  10  parts  liq.  ferri  perchlor.  (Br.  Ph.),  precipitate  by 
aqua  ammoniae  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly.  Mix 
this  with  12  parts  of  liq.  ferri  perchlor.  (Br.  Ph.),  and  place 
in  a  dialyser.  The  dialyser  is  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  with 
distilled  water,  the  water  under  it  renewed  every  24  hours. 
The  operation  is  continued  until  no  trace  of  chlorine  exists, 
at  which  time  the  preparation  is  found  to  be  neutral.  It 
usually  takes  from  12  to  15  days  to  complete  the  process. 

The  resulting  preparation  is,  or  should  be,  of  a  deep  dark- 
red  colour,  and  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  oxide  of 
iron.  As  to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  iron  in  solution, 
M.  Bravais,  of  Paris  (who  claims  to  produce  the  only  genuine), 
says,  “  It  consists  of  liquid  peroxide  of  iron,  i.  e.  iron  merely 
united  with  oxygen  and  water  to  the  exclusion  of  all  acids 
but  it  is,  no  doubt,  in  fact,  a  neutral  solution  of  an  oxychloride 
of  iron  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  the  theory  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  is  nothing  new,  and  is  very  simple.  The  oxychloride 
(which  is  the  substance  retained  in  solution  in  the  dialyser) 
is  a  colloidal  substance.  The  chloride  (which  is  the  principal 
substance  rejected,  or  washed  out  as  it  were)  is  a  crystalloidal 
substance.  These  two  substances — crystalloid  and  colloid — 
are  separated  by  dialysis,  the  former  from  the  latter  by  diffu¬ 
sion  through  a  septum,  such  as  parchment  paper. 

Other  formulae  more  recently  have  been  suggested,  differing 
somewhat  from  the  above,  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  no 
little  discussion  abroad  as  to  the  particular  merits  of  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these.  By  some  it  has  been  suggested  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  following  formula  :  Take  a  given  quantity  of  liq.  ferri 
perchlor.  (Br.  Ph.),  and  precipitate  by  ammonia,  wash  well 
the  precipitate,  and  mix  with  sufficient  quantity  of  the  same 
preparation  of  liq.  ferri  perchlor.  to  saturation,  and  dialyse. 
It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  of  this  freshly  pre¬ 
cipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron  will  be  taken  up  or  dissolved. 
For  example,  the  precipitate  obtained  from  one  pint  of  our 
officinal  liquor  ferri  chlor.,  representing  3  ounces  and  6 
drachms  of  dry  oxide,  is  entirely  taken  up  by  about  5  fluid 
ounces  of  the  same  liquor.  In  the  magma  this  precipitate 
seems  a  very  great  quantity,  so  bulky  is  it;  and,  as  stated 
before,  it  is  quite  surprising  to  see  it  disappear  into  solution 
under  the  influence  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  liquor, 
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By  following  the  above  method,  we  have  found  that  it 
shortened  the  process  considerably.  It  became  throughly 
dialysed  in  one  week,  while  the  other  takes  about  twice  that 
time. 

Still  another  method  has  been  suggested,  namely,  to  take 
a  given  quantity  of  the  liquor  ferri  chlor.,  and  add  aqua  am- 
moniae  almost  enough  to  produce  the  precipitate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide.  When  the  precipitating  point  is  reached  the  whole 
solution  is  placed  in  the  dialyser.  The  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  thus  extracted  from  the  solution,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
or  oxychloride,  retained. 

If  either  of  these  processes  were  pursued  carefully,  we 
have  found  the  same  result  to  be  reached.  If  the  solution, 
after  completion  of  the  operation,  should  contain  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  iron,  it  may  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  till 
it  reaches  that  point.  There  are  some  dialysed  irons  in  the 
market,  which  we  have  examined,  containing  no  more  than 
3J  to  4  per  cent.  When  the  preparation  has  become  tho¬ 
roughly  dialysed,  it  is  tasteless  and  neutral ;  the  operation 
should  then  be  discontinued,  as  by  further  dialysis  the  liquid 
is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  condition. 

We  may  say  in  closing,  that  the  above  formula  furnishes 
an  article  precisely  similar  to  the  original  Bravais’  Dialysed 
Iron,  which  we  have  imported  and  had  ample  opportunity  for 
comparison.  By  manufacturing  it  in  this  country,  it  can  be 
produced  for  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  imported. 

The  manner  of  taking  the  pure  concentrated  dialysed  iron 
is  generally  in  drops,  ranging  from  15  to  50  daily,  in  divided 
doses,  on  sugar  or  in  sugar  and  water  ;  suitable  vehicles  can 
be  used  for  administration  without  fear  of  decomposition. 
Being  without  taste  and  odour,  compatible  with  syrup  and 
alcohol,  and  communicating  no  taste  to  any  suitable  vehicle, 
it  is  easy  to  construct  formulae  for  elixir,  syrup,  &c. ;  a  gly- 
cerite  we  find  to  be  an  excellent  preparation. 

These  preparations,  besides  being  more  acceptable  to  the 
delicate  palate,  are  perhaps  preferable  on  account  of  the  dose 
being  brought  up  to  the  more  popular  measure  of  tea-  and 
tablespoonful,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  patient  mix¬ 
ing  them  with  any  other  liquid  before  taking. — Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Journal. 
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MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES  IN 

CASES  OF  CHOLERA. 

A  valuable  report  which  deals  with  the  above  subject 
has  been  recently  presented  to  the  public  by  the  United 
States  Government.  In  this  Dr.  Danforth,  who  has  had 
to  do  with  the  microscopical  portion  of  the  inquiry,  says 
that,  “  under  a  power  of  about  eighty  diameters,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appearances  are  noted:  the  mucous  and  muscular 
layers  seemed  to  have  been  much  disturbed  in  their  relations, 
and  separated  widely  apart ;  between  them  a  very  beautiful, 
loosely-woven  web  of  areolar  or  connective  tissue  is  seen 
sending  its  delicate  filaments  across  the  intervening  space, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  vessel,  making  its  way  towards 
the  mucous  layer ;  the  latter  is  unusually  thin  and  unusually 
smooth  on  its  free  surface ;  not  a  single  perfect  villus  can  be 
seen,  but  a  few  f  stumps*  of  villi  are  easily  made  out,  as  though 
the  missing  portion  had  been  rudely  torn  away.  Under  a 
power  of  260,  the  surface  of  the  mucous  layer  is  seen  to  be 
almost,  in  fact  quite,  denuded  of  epithelium,  since  not  a  single 
normal  club-shaped  cell  can  be  seen.  The  mucous  membrane 
seems  to  have  passed  through  some  scenes  of  violence,  during 
which  its  villi  have  been  wrenched  from  their  attachments, 
and  its  clothing  of  epithelium  stripped  from  its  surface  and 
carried  aw'ay.  It  seems  almost  beyond  belief  that  a  few  short 
hours  could  have  so  totally  changed  the  intestinal  surface,  but 
every  section  which  I  have  examined  from  the  specimen  of 
intestine  now  under  consideration  presents  precisely  the  same 
appearances.  Peyer*s  glands  do  not  seem  to  be  much  altered, 
quite  to  my  surprise.  Possibly  they  are  slightly  swollen,  but 
not  otherwise  perceptibly  altered.  But,  after  all,  this  is  not 
so  surprising ;  the  storm  is  too  brief  to  affect  tissues  beneath 
the  surface  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  rather  like  a  terrible 
tornado  desolating  everything  within  its  reach,  but  limited  in 
its  ravages  to  objects  presenting  salient  points  of  attack.  The 
submucous  connective  tissue  and  the  muscular  layer  are  both 
beautifully  displayed,  but  neither  present  any  evidence  of 
disease,  unless  the  unusual  separation  of  the  mucous  and 
muscular  layers  be  regarded  as  such.” — The  Monthly  Micro¬ 
scopical  Journal. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  SILVER  SALTS  ON  THE  MUSCULAR  AND 

NERVOUS  SYSTEMS. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  silver  on 
the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  Curci  used  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  silver,  three  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  and  thirty  of  distilled  water.  Administered 
thus,  silver  does  not  irritate  the  skin  or  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  Injected  subcutaneously,  it  produces  slight  inflam¬ 
mation  and  cedematous  swelling,  but  is  easily  absorbed,  and 
does  not  coagulate  the  blood.  M.  Curci  concludes,  from  his 
experiments,  that  silver  acts  on  the  sensory  nerves,  and 
through  them  on  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  It  first 
stimluates  them  and  increases  sensibility  to  pain,  raises 
reflex  excitability,  and  extends  its  action  to  the  motor  portion 
of  the  cord,  producing  tetanus  and  increased  muscular  tonus. 
It  increases  muscular  irritability,  and  paralyzes  secondarily 
the  sensory  nerve-centres,  especially  the  respiratory  centre. 
At  length  it  annihilates  reflex  excitability,  respiration  and 
circulation  cease,  and  the  heart  remains  in  a  state  of  diastole. 
M.  Curci  thinks  that  these  results  show  the  ineificacy  of 
silver  in  the  diseases  for  which  it  has  been  hitherto  in  repute — 
myelitis,  paralysis  agitans,  and  locomotor  ataxy.  Where 
there  are  softening  or  induration,  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue,  and  destruction  of  nerve-elements,  and  where  the 
muscular  tonus  is  weakened,  no  good  action  can  be  expected 
from  a  medicine  which  itself  produces  these  conditions. 
Silver  may  be  used  beneficially  in  cases  of  epilepsy  which 
depend  on  excessive  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  it  exerts 
no  effect  in  those  due  to  anatomical  lesions.  In  hysteria  it 
is  useless,  but  is  beneficial  in  chorea.  Its  administration  in 
nervous  asthma  may  be  attended  with  excellent  results;  and 
as  it  reduces  the  irritability  of  the  respiratory  centre,  it 
would  most  probably  be  especially  useful  in  cases  attended 
with  spasm  of  the  inspiratory  and  bronchial  muscles. — 
Giornal  Veneto  di  Scienze  Mediche. 
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THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CALABAR  BEAN. 

There  is  scarcely  another  modern  drug  which  has  been 
subjected  to  such  frequent  and  exhaustive  investigations  as 
the  seeds  of  Physostigma  venenoeum,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  surprising  difference  of  views  and  theories  in  regard 
to  its  physiological  action.  All  authors  are  agreed  on  one 
property  of  the  drug,  namely,  that  of  contracting  the  pupil, 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  differ  widely.  Ever  since 
Fraser's  classical  investigations  (1863)  it  has  been  customary 
to  regard  the  Calabar  bean  as  a  poison  directly  paralysing  the 
spinal  cord,  and  from  this  view  arose  its  employment  as  a 
remedy  in  tetanus,  where  it  was  found  (by  Watson  and  others) 
to  be  so  exceedingly  effective  that  most  other  previously  used 
remedies  were  henceforth  discarded.  But  lately  statements 
have  been  published,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  extract  of  calabar  and  of  “physostigmin,”  which 
would  make  their  usefulness  in  tetanus  appear  exceedingly 
problematical.  Rossbach  and  Nothnagel,  for  instance,  assert 
that  extract  of  calabar  is  not  a  paralysing  but  a  tetanising 
poison,  and  the  latter  adds  that  it  resembled  strychnia  in  so 
far  as  its  paralysing  effect  was  a  secondary  symptom  depending 
upon  an  exhaustion  of  nerves  and  muscles  by  preceding 
violent  convulsions.  Martin  Damourette  thought  he  had 
solved  the  problem  by  supposing  that  the  drug  excited  the 
spinal  marrow  aud  paralysed  the  peripheral  nerves.  But 
such  compromises,  unsupported  by  evidence,  are  inadmissible 
in  exact  science,  and  Rossbach  was  unable  to  obtain  any  para¬ 
lysing  effects  upon  the  peripheral  nerve  with  Mercks’  phy- 
sostigmin.  It  was  left  to  chemistry  to  throw  light  upon  these 
apparent  discrepancies.  Hitherto  it  had  been  supposed  that 
calabar  contained  only  one  alkaloid,  namely,  physostigmia,  as 
Hesse  called  it,  or  eserina,  as  Ve  and  Leven  termed  it.  But* 
according  to  the  researches  of  Harnack  and  Witkowsky,  con¬ 
ducted  inthepharmacological  laboratory  at  Strassburg,  Calabar 
bean  contains  two  alkaloids,  one  of  which  entirely  resembles 
strychnia  in  its  effects,  while  the  other  produces  the  previously 
known  central  paralysis.  The  new  alkaloid,  named  by  the 
discoverers  calabarine  (calabaria),  differs  from  physostigmia 
by  its  insolubility  in  ether,  and  easier  solubility  in  water;  it 
is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  further  difference  is  the  fact 
that  the  precipitate  produced  by  potassium  iodohydrargyrate 
in  calabarine  solutions  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  commer¬ 
cial  preparations  of  calabar  are,  according  to  the  same  authorL 
*  From  ‘New  Remedies,’  June,  1877. 
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ties,  mixtures  of  the  two  alkaloids  in  varying  proportions,  and 
therefore  produce  such  discordant  effects.  Whenever  physos- 
tigmia  preponderates,  it  appears  to  suppress  the  effects  of 
calabarine ;  this  fact  explains  why  most  investigators  merely 
took  notice  of  the  paralysing  effects.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  preparations  in  the  market  which  scarcely  contain 
any  physostigmia  at  all,  as  was  proved  directly  by  Harnack 
and  Witkowsky  in  the  case  of  an  English  specimen.  The 
purest  commercial  preparation  was  Duquesnel’s  eserine,  which 
appears  to  be  absolutely  free  from  calabarine. 

Since,  therefore,  commercial  preparations  of  calabar  may 
contain  comparatively  large  percentages  of  calabarine,  the 
administration  of  whrch  is  positively  injurious  and  highly 
dangerous  in  tetanus,  it  is  desirable  to  possess  a  means  of 
control,  or  to  employ  preparations  which  make  the  presence 
of  the  dangerous  alkaloid  impossible.  As  the  latter  is  ab¬ 
solutely  insoluble  in  ether,  it  appears  advisable  to  introduce, 
in  place  of  the  present  officinal  alcoholic  extract  of  calabar, 
an  ethereal  extract,  although  the  same  drawback,  which  Hager 
points  out  as  inherent  to  the  officinal  preparation,  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  attach  to  this,  namely,  a  proneness  to  speedy  deterio¬ 
ration.  Indeed,  physostigmia  is  very  readily  decomposed, 
with  formation  of  DuquesneFs  rubeserine,  which  appears  to 
be  formed  not  only  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  but  even 
spontaneously,  as  may  be  suspected  from  the  change  of  colour 
observable  in  old  Calabar  beans.  DuquesnePs  eserine  has  an 
espeeial  tendency  towards  this  decomposition,  according  to 
Harnack  and  Witkkowsky,  But  rubeserine  cannot  con¬ 
taminate  the  ethereal  extract  prepared  from  the  beans,  since 
it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  ( P/iarm .  Zeit.}  1877,  Nos.  16,  30.) 

In  No.  21  of  the  same  serial  we  find  a  communication  bv 

w 

O.  Hesse,  commenting  on  the  above  article,  in  wrhich  he  states 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  extracting  from  Calabar  beans  a  sub¬ 
stance  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  probably  the  same  form 
as  the  so-called  crystallized  eserine,  and  appearing  to  be  a 
much  more  definite  and  stable  substance  than  the  latter. 
It  crystallizes  from  ether,  chloroform,  and  petroleum-ether  in 
white  silky  needles,  melts  at  133 — 134°  C.,  is  indifferent,  and 
greatly  resembles  cholesterin  and  iso-cholesterin  in  appear¬ 
ance,  though  not  in  properties  or  composition.  Hesse  also 
adds  that  the  substitution  of  an  ethereal  instead  of  an  alcoholic 
extract  would  be  of  but  little  use,  as  Calabar  beans  contain 
physostigmia  in  such  a  combination  that  it  appears  insoluble 
in  and  incapable  of  extraction  by  pure  ether. 

The  well-known  manufacturing  chemist,  E.  Merck,  in 
Darmstadt,  has  heretofore  prepared  and  sold  a  substance  which 
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was  supposed  to  be  the  only  active  principle  of  calabar,  and 
which  he  called  calabarine,  but  which  was  really  eserine  or 
physostigmine.  He  now  accepts  and  confirms  the  results  of 
Harnack's  and  Witkowsky's  researches,  and  has  put  both  of 
the  active  principles  upon  the  market  labelled  with  their  cor¬ 
rect  names,  namely,  “physostigmin”  (or  eserine,  being  the  same 
substance  which  he  formerly  sold  as  calabarine),  and 
“ calabarin ”  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  Harnack’s  name 
(“Harnack's  calabarin”) .  The  attention  of  physicians  and phar¬ 
macists  is  particularly  directed  to  this  change  of  appellations. _ 

Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OE 
REMEDIES,  WITH  MORE  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  HYPODERMIC  INJECTION  OF  MORPHIA  AND  COLD 
WATER. 

By  John  A.  Erskine  Stuart,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  Musselburgh. 

Since  1843,  when  Dr.  Alexander  Wood  was  led,  from 
observing  the  structure  of  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  opiates  should  be  applied  hypodermically  to  the 
affected  part  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  great  improvements  in  the 
means  of  administration  have  taken  place.  Our  solutions, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  the  lamented  Anstie,  are  now  more 
concentrated,  our  needles  and  syringes  are  of  better  construc¬ 
tion,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  correspondingly 
increased.  In  1858,  Mr.  Charles  Hunter,  after  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  number  of  comparative  experiments,  found  “  that 
equal  effects  follow  either  distant  or  local  injections.”  It  is 
this  discovery  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  the  fruits,  for  if 
the  views  of  Dr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Rynd  had  not  been  over¬ 
turned  by  Mr.  Hunter,  hypodermic  injection  would  most 
probably  have  occupied  a  very  unimportant  place  among  the 
therapeutic  agents  of  the  present  day. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  principally  to  direct 
attention  to  a  few  points  of  interest  regarding  the  action  of 
remedies  hypodermically  applied,  which  have  not  previously 
attracted  much  attention,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  be  valu¬ 
able  in  so  far  as  they  cast  some  light  on  the  therapeutic 
applications  of  drugs  thus  used.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  points,  I  will  perhaps  be  excused  if  I  begin  my 
subject  with  a  few  suggestions  as  to  improvements  to  be 
desired  in  the  apparatus  at  present  in  use  for  carrying  out  the 
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injections.  I  will,  therefore,  open  the  subject  by  directing 
attention  to — 1st.  The  solutions  of  morphia  in  use ;  and  to 
2nd.  The  construction  of  needles  and  syringes,  after  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  subject  proper. 

Solutions  of  Morphia . — In  regard  to  solutions  of  morphia 
for  hypodermic  injection,  we  have  the  injectio  morphias  hypo - 
dermica,  v/hich  contains  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia  in  six  minims.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  is  by  far  the 
best  preparation  to  use  for  hypodermic  injection,  for,  as  a 
rule,  two  minims  is  sufficient  to  relieve  pain  and  induce  sleep 
in  even  the  most  violent  cases  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
delirium,  and  cramp.  Notwithstanding  its  efficacy,  we  still 
find  many  using  the  solution  of  the  bimeconate  of  morphia, 
which,  in  my  experience  at  least,  is  very  nearly  useless  as  a 
rule.  This  solution,  as  usually  prepared,  is  so  weak  as  to 
require  about  twenty  minims  to  be  injected,  and  I  may  here 
observe  that  the  injection  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  fluid 
beneath  the  skin  is  attended  with  a  most  violent  pain,  which 
is  quite  avoidable  if  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  preparation 
mentioned  above  is  used.  Besides  this,  the  sedative  action 
produced  by  the  bimeconate  in  even  20-minim  doses  is  almost 
nihil  when  compared  with  the  effect  produced  by  2  minims 
of  the  injectio  morphiae  hypodermica. 

Another  advantage  which  can  be  claimed  for  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  preparation  is  that,  from  its  small  dose,  it  can  be  easily 
carried  in  the  injection  case  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for 
a  considerable  period.  It  can  also  be  much  more  easily  used 
than  Savory  and  Moore’s  discs,  for  they  require  first  to  be 
dissolved  in  water.  By  pouring  out  a  few  drops  of  the 
injectio  into  a  teaspoon,  the  requisite  quantity  can  be  drawn 
into  the  syringe  ;  and,  if  too  much  has  been  introduced  into 
the  teaspoon,  it  can  be  again  returned  to  the  phial,  and  none 
whatever  wasted. 

The  Construction  of  Needles  and  Syringes. — It  is  proved  by 
experience  that  steel  needles  are  the  best.  They  can  be  made 
sharper  than  either  silver  or  gold,  and  are  thus  more  easily 
introduced.  To  every  one  who  uses  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphia  frequently,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  needles 
are  very  troublesome  to  keep  in  a  pervious  condition,  as  the 
solutions,  especially  that  of  the  B.P.,  are  apt  to  crystallize 
inside  the  tube.  To  rectify  this,  the  syringe-case  should  com 
tain  a  small  phial  of  oil,  as  some  of  them  are  now  constructed, 
so  as  to  afford  an  oppportunity,  after  every  injection,  of 
passing  the  wires  oiled.  By  this  means  the  needles  may 
generally  be  kept  perfectly  open,  but  if  by  any  chance  they 
do  get  blocked  up,  a  drop  of  chloroform  will  be  sufficient,  if 
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introduced  by  means  of  the  wire,  to  remove  the  crystal. 
Another  point  in  the  construction  of  the  syringe,  where 
reform  might  be  instituted,  is  the  “  washer”  which  keeps  the 
needle  tight  when  applied.  Prom  the  constant  dipping  into 
the  fluid  used  for  injection  this  often  becomes  softened, 
necessitating  the  application  of  a  new  one  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  and  eventually  this  softening  permits  the  fluid  to  escape 
before  entering  the  needle.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
"  washer”  should  be  constructed  of  vulcanite,  so  as  to  stand 
a  great  deal  of  tear  and  wear. 

The  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphia  and  Cold  Water . — 
Having  had  under  my  care  a  patient  who,  for  the  greater 
part  of  every  year,  is  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  who  experiences 
no  relief  to  speak  of  from  any  treatment  except  the  hypo¬ 
dermic  injection  of  morphia,  my  attention  was  directed  by 
him,  at  an  early  period  of  my  attendance,  to  an  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  viz.,  itching 
of  the  shin.  I  have  since  verified  the  truth  of  this  statement 
by  repeated  experiments  on  myself,  and  I  would  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  It  is  well  known 
that  immediately  after  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  the 
temperature  rises  suddenly  one  or  two  degrees,  the  heart's 
action  is  greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  blood-pres¬ 
sure  is  in  a  like  manner  augmented.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  intense  itching  of  the  skin  is  produced  by  an  excess  of 
blood  being  forced  into  the  cutaneous  vessels,  giving  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  itching,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  effusion  of 
serum  in  an  inflamed  part  gives  rise  to  a  similar  sensation  by 
pressing  on  the  sensory  nerves. 

How  does  the  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Cold  Water  relieve 
Tain? — This  is  an  interesting  question  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  effects  of  cold  water  as  a  hypodermic  injection. 
That  cold  water  does  relieve  pain  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  is 
no  mere  piece  of  imagination  on  the  patient's  part,  as  some 
have  suggested,  neither  is  the  effect  produced  by  it  due  to  the 
acupuncture,  as  others  have  stated.  The  patient  whom  I 
previously  mentioned  had  at  times  to  be  weaned  from  his 
morphia,  as  the  repeated  injections  twice  a  day  for  a  month 
began  to  act  injuriously  on  the  liver.  At  these  intervals 
water  injections  were  used,  which  he  never  detected  at  first, 
although  afterwards  he  expressed  suspicions  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  morphia.  I  have  injected  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  my  leg  a  few  drops  of  cold  water,  and  find  that 
immediately  after  so  doing  the  heart  begins  to  beat  violently 
and  the  blood-pressure  is  augmented,  as  is  indicated  by  a 
feeling  of  fulness  of  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  head. 
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It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  substance  into  the  circulation  through  an  abnormal 
channel  will  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  vessels,  and 
thus  the  heart,  having  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  to  propel, 
must  rouse  to  greater  efforts,  and  consequently  we  have  an 
increased  blood-pressure.  Dr.  Lelut,  in  L*  Union  Medicale  of 
5th  October,  1875,  states  how  he  first  used  water  by  the 
hypodermic  method.  A  careless  and  deceitful  servant,  after 
spilling  a  bottle  of  morphia  solution,  tried  to  conceal  her 
mistake  by  filling  it  with  water.  The  doctor,  not  knowing 
this,  used  the  contents  next  day  for  subcutaneous  injection 
in  a  case  of  sciatica,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
that  the  pain  was  removed  without  the  nausea  and  sickness 
present  on  former  occasions.  He  was  thus  led  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  found  them  to  be  pure  wmter. 
He  repeated  the  experiments  on  other  patients,  and  found 
that  it  succeeded  admirably.  Drs.  Burney  Yeo  and  Griffith 
and  M.  Potain  have  done  much  to  make  this  method  of 
treatment  well  known.  Dr.  Lafitte#  insists  that  the  action 
of  water  subcutaneously  injected  is  purely  local,  the  fluid 
introduced  compressing  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
painful  nerves.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  “  Le  seul  point 
important  a  noter  et  a  retenir  c’est  de  faire  ^injection  au  'point 
douloureux.  Tout  le  secret  d’une  bonne  operation  est  la  \” 
That  this  opinion  is  entirely  wrong  is  proved  in  an  able 
manner  by  Dr.  Clement  Lucas,  of  Guy’s  Hospital, f  whose 
treatment  of  a  case  of  sciatica  by  injections  of  cold  water 
into  the  arm  wras  quite  successful.  The  patient  above  men¬ 
tioned,  on  whom  I  practised  this  method,  had  also  the  injec¬ 
tions  thrown  into  the  arms  for  pains  in  the  feet.  Before 
concluding  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  hypodermic  use 
of  water,  I  would  remark  that  in  some  forms  of  neuralgia 
we  have  an  impaired  blood  supply  going  to  the  affected  nerve, 
in  others  we  have  inflammation  either  in  the  nerve  sheath  or 
its  more  immediate  surroundings.  In  the  first-mentioned 
form  (impaired  vascularity)  it  is  clear  that  probably  the  in¬ 
creased  blood-pressure  in  the  nerve  occasioned  by  an  injection 
of  water  wdll  dull  the  pain,  while'  in  the  inflammatory  form 
the  relief  experienced  from  water  will  be  but  trifling,  as  I 
found  in  the  gouty  case,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the 
action  of  morphia  comes  into  play.  It  has  been  proved  by 
Brunton  that  opium  limits  to  a  marked  extent  the  vascular 
congestion  in  a  part  where  inflammation  has  been  artificially 
produced,  and  we  have  an  exceedingly  well-marked  example 

*  U  Union  Medicale ,  5th  October,  1875. 

f  Lancet ,  4th  March,  1876. 
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of  the  truth  of  this  in  Dr.  MacDiarmid’s  “  Case  of  Com¬ 
pound  Fracture  of  the  Patella,”  recorded  in  the  October 
number  of  this  journal.  I  have  also  observed  the  imme¬ 
diate  relief  experienced  from  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphia  in  cases  of  pleurisy  and  peritonitis,  where  the  pain 
was  of  a  most  agonizing  character,  and  where  complete 
relief  and  subsequent  sleep  was  the  result.  Of  course  the 
pain  returned,  but  only  in  a  modified  degree,  and  we  must 
look  at  the  effect  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of 
internal  inflammation  as  not  only  sedative  but  in  some 
measure  curative.  In  fine,  it  is  in  cases  where  there  is  mal¬ 
nutrition,  rather  than  inflammation,  that  water  can  be  of  any 
permanent  value,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  morphia  will  have 
the  most  marked  effect  in  cases  where  inflammation  is  the 
cause.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  inditing  these  notes,  to  keep 
to  a  somewhat  untrodden  path,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  part  of  the  subject  requiring  some  elucidation,  and  there¬ 
fore  my  object  throughout  has  been  to  advance  a  theory  as 
to  the  probable  nature  of  the  actions  of  morphia  and  water 
respectively. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that,  as  time  rolls  on,  our  solutions 
and  apparatus  being  improved,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
actions  of  drugs  being  also  augmented,  we  will  soon  be  able 
to  apply  hypodermically  a  number  of  substances  at  present 
not  used  in  that  way.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Duffey*  in 
regard  to  hypodermic  alimentation,  Dr.  John  MacDiarmid's 
paper  on  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  in  insanity,f 
Dr.  CuthilFs  researches  in  regard  to  the  action  of  ergot  on 
the  non-striped  muscular  fibres,  and  many  other  important 
articles  on  kindred  subjects,  are  all  signs  that  great  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  department  of  therapeutics. — Edin. 
Med .  Journ . 
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Monthly  Council,  "Wednesday,  August  1st,  1877.  Present, 
Lord  Skelmersdale  in  the  chair. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  Professor  Brown,  and 
ordered  to  be  published : — 

“An  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  was  discovered  on  July  14th, 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science ,  June,  1876. 
f  Journal  of  Mental  Science ,  April,  1876. 
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on  premises  in  Norfolk  street,  Bethnal  Green,  among  ten  cows, 
all  of  which  were  found  to  be  affected  with  the  disease  in  various 
stages,  and  one,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made,  died 
soon  after  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  detected.  The  animals 
were  first  seen  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  inspector  of  the  local  authority, 
and  subsequently  by  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Veterinary  De¬ 
partment,  aDd  also  by  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Priestman,  and 
Mr.  Payment  (inspector  of  the  Metropolitan  Market),  all  of 
whom  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearances  indicated  cattle  plague  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 
The  true  character  of  the  disease  having  been  determined,  the 
source  of  the  infection  only  remained  to  be  investigated,  and, 
considering  that  there  was  a  long  interval  between  the  last  out¬ 
break  and  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  a  suspicion  of  the 
reintroduction  of  contagion  from  abroad  was  immediately  en¬ 
tertained.  All  the  facts,  however,  are  in  opposition  to  this  idea. 
Cattle  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  the  only  countries  through 
which  cattle  plague  is  likely  to  reach  us,  are  excluded,  and, 
further,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  foreign  animals  had 
been  recently  introduced  into  the  shed  where  the  disease  ap¬ 
peared.  The  only  other  assumption  is  that  the  contagium  of 
cattle  plague  had  been  preserved  in  some  way  in  the  Bethnal 
Green  district ;  and  the  inquiry  which  has  been  made  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  circumstances  which  favour  this  view.  Taken  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence,  the  facts  are  as  follows :  The  last 
reported  case  of  cattle  plague  in  the  East  of  London  occurred 
on  May  17th.  About  that  time  there  were  eleven  cows  in  the 
shed  in  Norfolk  Street,  were  cattle  plague  had  not,  up  to  that 
time,  broken  out.  Early  in  J une  pleuro-pneumonia  was  reported 
to  exist  in  the  dairy,  and  at  the  time  of  the  inspector’s  visit  only 
eight  cows  were  in  the  shed ;  one  of  them  was  affected  with  lung 
disease,  and  was  slaughtered.  The  missing  cows  had  been  sold, 
it  was  stated,  to  a  butcher,  probably  on  account  of  pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia.  Seven  cows  remained  apparently  in  good  health,  and 
towards  the  end  of  June  a  cow,  the  one  which  died  of  cattle 
plague  on  July  14th,  was  added  to  the  stock,  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  two  more  were  purchased,  making  the  number  up 
to  ten  which  were  in  the  shed  when  cattle  plague  was  detected. 

‘‘Suspicion  was  naturally  directed  to  the  three  newly  purchased 
cows,  and  an  inquiry  was  at  once  instituted  as  to  their  origin. 
Two  of  them  it  was  ascertained  came  from  perfectly  healthy 
premises  on  July  3rd  ;  the  other  one  has  a  history  which  quite 
justifies  the  assumption  that  it  was  infected  when  it  was  brought 
into  the  shed  in  Bethnal  Green.  The  animal  was  purchased  of 
a  jobber  and  drover,  who  had  a  small  slaughterhouse  in  Bethn  al 
Green,  where  he  disposes  of  such  animals,  cows  chiefly,  as  he 
can  purchase  advantageously  from  time  to  time.  It  will  not  be 
unfair  to  suggest  that  during  the  existence  of  the  cattle  plague 
in  the  district  many  cows  affected  with  the  disease  were  killed 
and  dressed  in  these  premises.  The  cow  in  question  was  bought 
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by  the  dealer  at  Eomford  market,  and  put  into  the  slaughter¬ 
house  for  the  purpose  of  being  killed.  On  the  following  day 
the  cow  appeared  to  have  a  good  bag  of  milk,  and  the  dealer, 
instead  of  fulfilling  his  first  intention,  decided  that  the  animal 
would  be  more  valuable  for  dairy  purposes,  and  accordingly  he 
sold  her  to  the  dairyman  in  Norfolk  Street,  to  whose  shed  she 
was  taken  direct  from  the  slaughterhouse.  The  date  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  cow  has  not  been  clearly  made  out.  The  drover 
asserts  that  he  bought  the  animal  on  Wednesday,  June  27th. 
The  dairyman  thinks  that  she  came  into  his  shed  on  June  23rd. 
It  is  a  fact  that  she  was  ill  on  July  10th  and  died  on  July  14th; 
and  it  is  further  certain  that  the  disease  had  extended  to  all  the 
animals  in  the  shed  when  the  first  inspection  was  made.  The 
whole  history  of  the  outbreak  is  quite  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  an  infected  animal  having  been  introduced  into  the  shed  about 
the  end  of  June. 

“  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  disease.  The  slaughterhouse  and  premises  from  which  the  cow 
was  taken  have  been  disinfected,  a  district  round  the  dairy  has 
been  declared  an  infected  area,  and  the  movement  of  cows  out  of 
any  cowshed  in  the  area  has  been  stopped.  The  order  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  removal  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  out  of  the  metropolis 
still  remains  in  force,  and  also  the  order  which  makes  the  Metro¬ 
politan  market  a  place  for  the  sale  of  animals  exclusively  for 
slaughter. 

“  Cattle  plague  has  again  appeared  in  Germany,  near  the 
Polish  frontier,  having  been  introduced,  it  is  believed,  by  meat 
from  Poland.  Active  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  German 
Government  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease.” 

Protests  were  read  in  reference  to  decisions  of  the  stewards, 
veterinary  inspectors,  and  judges  at  the  Liverpool  meeting. 
The  Council  in  every  case  determined  to  uphold  the  conclusions 
already  arrived  at. 

The  following  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  for  their  action  in 
reference  to  cattle  plague,  which  was  passed  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  held  in  the  show-yard  at  Liverpool,  was  laid 
before  the  Council : — 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ashworth,  seconded  by  Mr.B.W.Meade- 
TValdo,  and  carried  unanimously : — “  That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Booth ,  Mr.  Wilson ,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  for  the  great  assist¬ 
ance  they  gave  to  the  Parliamentary  Cattle  Plague  Committee 
by  obtaining  evidence  to  be  laid  before  it.” 
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The  Quarterly  Meeting  in  connection  with  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  July  11th. 
The  President,  Professor  Williams,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  present — Messrs.  Cuthbert, 
Patterson,  Naylor,  James  Ereeman,  Joseph  Ereeman,  Anderton, 
Peter  Walker,  Ferguson,  W.  G.  Schofield,  Parlane  Walker, 
J.  L.  Faulkner,  Spilman,  Joseph  Carter,  W.  Lodge,  and 
Atcherley. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Dray,  Edmondson,  Broughton,  John  Ereeman,  and  John  Schofield. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  then  read  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  James  Freeman  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  nominate 
Mr.  Sowerhv,  of  Hull,  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

An  offer  to  purchase,  for  one  sovereign,  the  broken  tooth-shears 
belonging  to  the  Society  was  made  by  Mr.  Ereeman,  and  accepted. 

The  President  explained  the  Hon.  Secretary’s  absence,  and,  in 
appropriate  terms,  alluded  to  the  protracted  nature  of  his  illness. 
He  also  suggested  that  inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  how  the 
Society  could  best  help  him.  After  the  routine  business  had 
been  completed,  Professor  Williams  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
recent  election  of  members  of  Council,  and  hoped  that  modera¬ 
tion  would  be  displayed  in  the  selection  of  candidates  in  the 
provinces  for  future  council  honour. 

An  essay  on  “  Chronic  Diuresis,”  written  by  Griffith  Evans, 
M.D.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Army  Service  Corps,  was  then  read 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Schofield,  of  Pontefract. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  most  of  the  members  took  part. 

Professor  Williams  attributed  the  emaciation  of  the  body  in 
chronic  diuresis  to  the  tissue  products  present  in  the  urine.  He 
never  had  much  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  clay-water,  but  con¬ 
sidered  the  observations  taken  by  Dr.  Evans  clearly  showed  its 
utility.  When  arising  from  indigestion,  Professor  Williams  found 
iodine  beneficial,  more  particularly  after  the  exhibition  of  a  mild 
aperient  and  antacids. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Naylor ,  Wakefield,  thought  that  the  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Evans  were  not  sufficiently  practicable  for  general 
adoption. 

Discussion  continued  by  Messrs.  James  Ereeman,  Anderton, 
Cuthbert,  Carter,  and  Walker. 

Proposed  by  Professor  Williams,  seconded  by  Mr.  Naylor , 
“  That  the  essay  be  sent  for  insertion  in  the  veterinary  perio¬ 
dicals.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 

William  George  Schofield, 

Non.  Sec.  pro  tern. 
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CHRONIC  DIURESIS. 

This  is  a  disease  which.  I  know  very  little  about  practically, 
and  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  anything  written 
upon  it  of  much  importance,  because  I  have  not,  for  several 
years  past,  been  within  reach  of  a  good  medical  library.  From 
conversations  with  other  veterinary  surgeons  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  disease  is  not  very  uncommon  among  horses,  and  it  is 
with  a  view  to  elicit  knowledge  from  such  as  are  able  to  instruct, 
that  I  submit  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  my  own 
practice,  with  a  few  remarks,  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Professor  Williams’  book  is  by  far  the  best  work  we  possess  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine.  He  has  a 
chapter  in  it  on  Polyuria,  in  which  he  states:  “The  intrinsic 
causes  are  those  originating  in  defective  assimilation,  or  rapid 
tissue  metamorphosis,  owing  to  the  actual  presence  of  the  glanders 
poison,  or  to  a  condition  of  the  system  tending  to  its  develop¬ 
ment,  the  polyuria  being  induced  by  the  action  upon  the 
kidneys  of  these  constituents,  products  of  tissue  change,  which 
are  naturally  eliminated  by  them.”  But  further  on  he  says  : 
“  The  urine  is  of  a  very  pale  colour,  sometimes  as  clear  as  clean 
water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  little  higher  than  distilled  water, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  100,  whilst  that  of  diabetic  urine 
is  from  1002  to  100*3,  and  that  of  healthy  urine  in  the  horse 
ranges  from  100*30  to  100*50.” 

The  latter  quotation  is  not  consistent  with  the  former,  for 
how  could  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  be  reduced  so  much 
by  an  increase  of  the  products  of  tissue  change,  which  are 
naturally  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  ?  Is  it  probable  that  an 
increase  of  urea  would  cause  an  increase  of  water  in  a  far  larger 
proportion  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  would  respectfully  ask  the 
eminent  professor  to  reconsider  this  chapter,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  confounded  azoturia  or  polyuria  with  hydruria. 
There  are  several  forms  of  diuresis,  or  diabetes  insipidus,  and  it 
is  of  no  small  importance  to  recognise  their  essential  differences. 

The  remark  made  by  Professor  Williams  in  the  above  quo¬ 
tation  on  the  relation  that  sometimes  exists  between  glanders 
poison  and  polyuria,  as  cause  and  effect,  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  us.  He  says  before  that :  “  When  induced  by 
no  traceable  cause,  and  where  change  of  diet  has  no 
effect  in  checking  it,  the  disease  (polyuria)  is  generally 
premonitory  to  farcy  or  glanders,  and  is  symptomatic  of  a 
breaking  np  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.”  In  his  chapter  on 
glanders  and  farcy,  page  192,  he  also  writes :  “  The  most  common 
forerunner  of  glanders,  more  particularly  of  that  form  of  it 
known  as  farcy,  is  the  disease  commonly  called  diabetes  insipidus 
or  polyuria.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  diabetes  there  is  any  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  excretion  of  degraded  tissue  ;  indeed,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  excretion  of  urine  being  enormously  increased.  If 
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we  iook  deeper  into  the  matter  we  shall,  however,  see  that  the 
polyuria  is  but  a  result  of  rapid  tissue  changes,  rapid  emaciation 
of  the  body  being  a  most  prominent  symptom,  with  debility 
arising  from  degradation  of  tissue,  and  from  the  presence  of  the 
degraded  materials  within  the  circulatory  fluid.  So  apparent  is 
this  condition,  that  it  has  been  truly  said  that  diabetes,  when 
arising  from  no  cognisable  cause,  is  indicative  of  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  constitution.” 

It  is  this  relation  between  diabetes  insipidus,  or  polyuria,  and 
glanders  that  commands  our  earnest  attention.  Though  I  have 
no  experience  to  prove  it,  I  find  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
true.  But  is  it  true  in  respect  to  every  form  of  diabetes  insipidus  ? 
I  think  not.  I  believe  it  is  true  only  in  respect  to  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  an  increased  elimination  of  the  products  of 
tissue  change  by  the  kidney.  There  is  a  sentence  in  the  above 
quotation  which  shows  that  when  he  wrote  it  Professor  Williams 
did  not  recognise  the  fact  that  an  increased  discharge  of  urine 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  increased  elimination  of  urea.  The 
sentence  is  this :  “  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  diabetes  there  is  any 
obstruction  to  the  excretion  of  degraded  tissue  ;  indeed  the  re¬ 
verse  is  the  case,  excretion  of  urine  being  enormously  increased.” 
Now,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  allow  that  there  maybe  an  enormous 
increase  of  urine  excreted,  without  any  increase  of  degraded 
tissue  products.  When  I  read  that  passage  first,  I  was  disposed 
to  think  it  was  a  misprint  of  urine  for  urea ,  but  I  failed  to  find 
the  important  difference  recognised  by  him  elsewhere  in  treating 
the  subject. 

Polyuria  is  generally  understood  to  mean  much  urea ,  rather 
than  much  urine ;  and  synonymous  with  azoturia,  a  species  of 
diabetes  insipidus.  Hydruria  is  another  species  of  the  same 
class.  Now,  if  polyuria  and  not  hydruria  is  that  which  so 
commonly  precedes  glanders,  like  a  herald  to  warn  us  of  the 
enemy  coming,  it  is  well  we  should  know  it.  The  herald  should 
give  no  uncertain  sound,  such  a  misunderstanding  might  lead  us 
to  very  serious  consequences,  and  ruin  the  reputation  of  a  young 
practitioner.  We  cannot  be  too  precise  in  our  knowledge  of 
every  symptom  that  may  be  called  suspicions  of  glanders. 

There  are  two  forms  of  diabetes :  a.  Urine  increased  in 
quantity,  containing  an  abnormal  constituent — sugar.  The  specific 
gravity  increased — dialetes  mellitus.  b.  Urine  increased  in 
quantity,  containing  no  abnormal  constituent  specific  gravity 
may  be  either  above  or  below  normal — diabetes  insipidus. 

There  are  three  essentially  distinct  forms  of  species  of  diabetes 
insipidus.  Dr.  Willis  has  thus  named  them  : 

a.  Hydruria — water  in  excess,  “  solid  matters  in  their  due 
proportion  to  each  other,  but  in  a  very  small  ratio  to  the 
water  ”  (Watson.)  Specific  gravity  low. 

b.  Azoturia ,  sy  non.  polyuria. — “A  condition  in  which  a  larger 
quantity  of  urine  than  natural  is  secreted,  containing  an  absolute 
and  relative  increase  of  urea  ”  (Tanner.)  Specific  gravity  high, 
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and  on  that  account  Dr.  Watson  says  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
diabetes  mellitus. 

c.  Anazoturia. — Excess  of  water,  with  an  absolute  and  relative 
decrease  of  urea.  Specific  gravity  low. 

The  case  which  I  shall  presently  bring  to  your  notice  illustrates 
the  species  bydruria.  But  first  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  remarkable  case  of  this  disease  recorded  by  Dr.  Watson  in 
his  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,’  vol.  ii, 
p.  738,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  here  quote  some  of  Dr.’ 
Watson’s  own  remarks  :  “  I  have  mentioned  my  hospital  example 
because  it  afforded  me  a  proof  that  liquid  may  be  absorbed  into 
the  body  from  the  atmosphere ;  either  by  the  external  skin,  or 
by  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  or  by  both  these  surfaces. 
Dr.  Prout,  to  whom  I  showed  both  the  urine  and  the  patient, 
advised  that,  for  a  time,  his  supply  of  drink  should  be  limited. 
Accordingly,  very  much  to  the  poor  boy’s  sorrow,  he  was  put 
upon  a  daily  allowance  of  a  pint  and  half.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  injunctions  were  strictly  observed,  both  by  himself  and  by  the 
nurses.  Nevertheless,  without  losing  flesh  or  weight,  he  passed 
during  the  corresponding  twenty-four  hours  ten  pints  and  a  half 
of  urine. 

“  I  got  evidence  of  the  same  fact  in  another  way  also :  namely, 
by  weighing  the  boy  at  short  intervals  ;  although  the  experiment 
was  not  repeated  so  often  as  I  wish  it  had  been.  I  give  you  the 
results  of  one  of  these  trials. 

“  Immediately  after  he  had  emptied  his  bladder,  he  was  found 
to  weigh  3  st.  8  lb.  Ooz.  3  dr.  Three  hours  subsequently,  having 
taken  nothing  in  the  interim,  he  weighed  3  st.  9  lb.  0  oz.  2  dr. 
Then  he  voided  16  oz.  of  urine,  after  which  his  weight  was  again 
3  st.  8  lb.  0  oz.  3  dr.  So  that  he  must  have  imbibed  about  a 
pound  of  liquid  in  that  brief  space  of  time. 

“  This  boy  lived  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  and  continued 
to  void  an  excessive  quantity  of  pale,  neutral  urine,  scarcely 
heavier  than  distilled  water.  After  death,  scrofulous  tubercles 
were  found  in  his  brain  and  in  his  lungs.  His  kidneys  were 
gorged  with  venous  blood,  but  of  healthy  structure.  There  was 
nothing  wrong,  apparently,  in  his  organs  of  digestion.” 

Perhaps  some  who  identify  tuberculosis  with  glanders  will  con¬ 
clude  from  Dr.  Watson’s  case  that  hydruria  as  well  as  azoturia 
prognosticate  that  fell  disease.  But  we  should  not  conclude 
hastily,  or  be  led  by  our  theories  alone  in  such  serious  matters. 
“  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.”  There  are  several 
symptoms  very  common  in  glanders,  but  far  from  being  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  disease,  or  in  any  way  “  suspicions  ”  of  it.  The 
reason  why  we  know  so  little  of  the  real  nature  of  glanders,  why 
the  symptoms  of  it  are  so  often  mistaken  is,  I  think,  because  it 
has  been  associated  in  our  minds  too  much  with  other  compara¬ 
tively  innocent  diseases.  We  are  so  much  afraid  ot  the  disease 
itself,  that  we  often  condemn  others  for  being  remotely  like  it. 
I  know  that  army  horses  have  been  destroyed  on  mere  “sus- 
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picion  ”  of  glanders.  In  the  year  1876  the  staff  veterinary 
surgeon  at  an  important  station  recommended  a  “  Lazarillo”  to 
he  built  for  four  horses,  where  “  suspicious  ”  cases  of  glanders 
might  be  kept  apart  from  all  other  horses,  but  the  “  Authorities ” 
refused  to  sanction  it,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  better  to  destroy  at 
once  all  cases  with  symptoms  suspicious  of  glanders,  than  to  keep 
them  under  observation  in  a  lazarillo  ! 

Dr.  Watson,  in  the  lecture  above  quoted  from,  says :  “  For 
many  years  of  my  professional  life  I  bad  not  met  with  an  in¬ 
stance  of  what  has  been  termed  diabetes  insipidus ,  from  which  I 
infer  the  rarity  of  that  disorder.  I  shall  use  the  term  chronic 
diuresis  to  express  this  affection.”  Dr.  Aitker,  in  his  larger  work 
on  the  ‘  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,’  2nd  edition,  does  not 
even  mention  this  disease.  As  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most 
common  diseases  in  England,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it 
has  but  a  very  remote  relationship,  if  any,  to  diabetes  insipidus, 
or  chronic  diuresis. 

But  I  am  told  that  chronic  diuresis  is  rather  a  common  disease 
among  horses  in  this  country ;  if  so,  those  veterinary  surgeons 
who  are  familiar  with  it  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  positively 
what  value  it  has  as  a  prognostic  sign  of  glanders,  and  those  who 
learn  by  experience  and  observation  ought  to  know,  if  they  have 
had  many  such  cases,  which  form  of  the  disease  is  related  to 
glanders  and  which  is  not. 

The  case  which  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  is  negative 
in  respect  to  glanders;  it  is  a  case  of  hydruria ,  and  it  is  of 
interest  chiefly  in  respect  to  treatment. 

December  24th,  1875. — No.  72,  grey  (draught)  mare,  age  12, 
of  No.  3  Company,  A.S.  Corps,  came  to  this  station  from  Dublin, 
with  the  company,  on  the  15th  inst.  She  is  in  a  very  low  con¬ 
dition,  and  looks  unhealthy.  On  inquiry  I  find  that  she  has 
suffered  from  inordinate  thirst,  and  frequent  passing  of  large 
quantities  of  clear  urine,  with  voracious  appetite,  eating  all  her 
bedding,  &c.,  for  at  least  three  months  past,  that  is,  since  the 
present  driver  has  been  in  charge  of  her.  There  is  further 
evidence  to  prove  that  she  has  been  so  more  or  less  for  a  much 
longer  time,  probably  for  over  two  years,  according  to  the  farrier 
surgeon’s  recollection,  but  she  has  never  been  under  any  medical 
treatment  for  it.  She  worked  well,  and  kept  in  a  fair  condition, 
until  about  two  months  ago,  when  she  was  put  to  extra  work,  and 
then  she  began  to  waste  away  rapidly.  She  has  been  a  bad  crib- 
bite  for  a  long  time,  I  cannot  find  out  how  long.  Pulse  40, 
respiration  9. 

Let  her  be  admitted  to  the  infirmary  stable  for  observation ; 
rest  from  all  work,  exercise  for  two  hours  daily — walking ;  diet, 
oats  12  lb.,  hay  14  lb.,  daily.  That  is  2  lb.  hay  extra  over  the 
usual  allowance  to  heavy  draught  horses,  A.S.  Corps. 

December  31st. — The  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  twenty- 
four  hours  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  whenever  she  goes  to  the 
trough  the  drinks  very  freely,  and  in  five  or  ten  minutes  after- 
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wards  she  passes  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  just  as  clear  as  the 
water  she  drank,  and  free  from  smell.  Specific  gravity  *2.  After 
standing  twenty-four  hours  there  is  a  slight  deposit  from  the  urine 
of  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  the  oxalate  of  lime,  the  former  most 
and  the  latter  least  in  quantity.  Bowels  act  well.  She  used  to 
sweat  profusely  at  work.  The  skin  is  “  hide- bound it  feels 
thick  and  stiff;  there  is  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell  from  it 
after  exercise.  The  eyes  have  a  wretched,  disheartened  expres¬ 
sion.  She  seldom  lies  down,  but  often  falls  down  in  her  sleep. 
It  cannot  be  traced  to  any  direct  cause,  such  as  inferior  diet. 
Prognosis  very  unfavorable,  considering  how  long  the  disease 
has  existed  and  the  present  very  low  condition  of  the  patient. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  medicine  that  might  be  given  with  con¬ 
fidence  of  success.  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon  G-udgin  has  seen 
the  case  with  me,  and  he  says  that  he  has  known  some  very  bad 
cases  recover  by  drinking  the  saturated  solution  of  yellow  clay, 
though  not  so  bad  a  case  as  this.  He  has  great  confidence  in 
that  remedy.  Colonel  Fitzwygram  also,  in  his  ‘Horses  and 
Stables,’  says  that  “  clay  mixed  with  the  water  given  to  drink 
sometimes  acts  most  beneficially.”  He  says,  moreover,  that  if 
not  relieved  it  “  often  brings  on  such  a  deteriorated  state  of  the 
system  that  glanders  supervenes.” 

Let  the  clay-water  treatment  be  adopted.  Mix  a  quantity  of 
yellow  clay  with  water,  and  after  the  insoluble  part  has  been 
deposited,  give  the  solution  to  the  mare  to  drink,  as  often,  and  as 
much  of  it  as  she  likes. 

A  careful  man  has  been  told  off  to  look  after  this  patient  only, 
from  this  date  ;  he  is  to  measure  all  she  drinks  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  all  she  urinates  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  daily. 
The  walking  exercise  to  be  continued ;  to  go  out  immediately 
after  urinating.  Extra  diet  (as  above). 


Date. 

1876. 

Drink  in 
Buckets. 

Urine  in 
Quarts. 

REMARKS. 

1875. 
Dec.  31 

3 

11 

Between  11  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  Bucket  measures 

1876. 
Jan.  1 

4£ 

21 

12  quarts  when  full. 

From  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Mare  weighed  to-day 

„  2 

4 

20 

91  cwt. 

From  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

„  3 

6 

28 

From  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  On  and  after  this  date. 

„  4 

4 

24 

„  5 

5 

25 

,,  6 

51 

26 

„  7 

6 

27 

„  8 

51 

27 

„  9 

4 

24 

„  10 

41 

22 

„  11 

4 

20 

„  12 

4 

19 

„  13 

3 

11 

»  14 

3 

11 
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Date. 

1877. 

Drink  in 
Buckets. 

Urine  in 
Quarts. 

REMARKS. 

Jan. 

15 

3 

9 

16 

8 

8 

11 

17 

3 

84 

Weighed  10  cwt.  Looks  more  cheerful. 

11 

18 

24 

8 

11 

19 

4 

54 

91 

20 

4 

14 

If 

21 

2 

8 

V 

22 

24 

8 

11 

23 

24 

8 

ff 

24 

34 

8 

11 

25 

3 

8 

11 

26 

24 

7 

11 

27 

3 

9 

If 

28 

24 

7 

If 

29 

24 

7 

30 

24 

6 

31 

34 

9 

Weighed  10  cwt.,  0  qr.,  10  lbs. 

Feb. 

1 

3 

9 

fExtensor  muscles  of  the  right  arm  swollen 

2 

3 

7 

and  very  tender ;  lameness  severe  ;  swelling 

3 

1 

5  — 

does  not  “pit”  on  pressure;  cause  not 

4 

3 

7 

known;  feeds  well;  pulse  36;  faeces  hard. 

5 

3 

8 

Give  aloes  5viij  in  solution  ;  feed  on  bran 

6 

2 

7 

mashes.  By  some  foolish  mistake  on  the 

part  of  the  farrier,  the  aloes  sol.  was 

not  administered  as  a  draught,  but  mixed 

with  a  bucketful  of  clay-water  for  the  pa- 

to  drink  ! — and  during  the  day  she  drank 

nearly  the  whole  of  it.  She  drank  nothing 

else. 

"The  physic  purged  moderately ;  free  from 

7 

2 

6  — 

< 

lameness ;  swelling  nearly  disappeared. 

8 

24 

8 

Extra  diet  from  this  date  (7th)  and  usual 

11 

9 

2 

6 

exercise  (oats  12,  hay  14). 

11 

10 

2 

6 

If 

11 

24 

6 

12 

24 

7 

Discontinue  clay-water  after  to-day. 

13 

3 

8 

Common  water.  ( All  the  water  toe  get  at  the 

Curragh  is  very  hard.) 

•11 

14 

24 

7 

If 

15 

24 

7 

If 

16 

4 

24 

11 

17 

34 

18 

11 

18 

4 

22 

If 

19 

3 

18 

20 

24 

17 

Discontinue  common  water  after  this  date. 

11 

21 

3 

12 

Clav-water. 

If 

22 

24 

10 

If 

23 

24 

7 

Weighed  10  cwt.  1  qr.  0  lbs. 

ff 

24 

2 

7 

11 

25 

2 

6 

If 

26 

2 

6 

11 

27 

2 

7 

If 

28 

2 

7 

11 

29 

24 

7 

March 

1 

2 

6 

>> 

2 

2 

5 
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Date. 

1877. 

Drink  in 
Buckets. 

Urine  in 
Quarts. 

REMARKS. 

March 

3 

2 

5 

99 

4 

H 

3 

99 

5 

2 

4 

99 

6 

2 

5 

99 

7 

21 

5 

99 

8 

21 

5 

>1 

9 

21 

6 

99 

10 

21 

6 

99 

11 

2 

4 

99 

12 

2 

7 

99 

13 

2 

4 

99 

14 

2 

5 

99 

15 

11 

3 

99 

16 

H 

3 

99 

17 

2 

4 

99 

18 

2 

4 

99 

19 

H 

3 

99 

20 

H 

3 

99 

21 

2 

4 

99 

22 

H 

3 

99 

23 

2 

4 

99 

24 

2 

4 

99 

25 

U 

3 

99 

26 

H 

3 

99 

27 

H 

3 

99 

28 

2 

4 

99 

29 

IS 

3 

9> 

30 

2 

4 

99 

31 

2 

4 

April 

1 

H 

3 

99 

2 

11 

3 

99 

3 

2 

4 

4 

H 

3 

99 

5 

H 

3 

Weighed  10  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

99 

6 

H 

3 

99 

7 

2 

4 

99 

8 

2 

4 

99 

9 

H 

3 

99 

10 

2 

4 

99 

11 

2 

4 

99 

12 

2 

4 

99 

13 

2 

4 

99 

14 

H 

3 

99 

15 

H 

3 

99 

16 

2 

4 

99 

17 

H 

3 

99 

18 

2 

4 

99 

19 

H 

3 

99 

20 

H 

3 

99 

21 

2 

4 

99 

22 

H 

2 

99 

23 

2 

4 

99 

24 

2 

3 

25 

2 

3 

26 

2 

3 

Discontinue  clay-water  after  this  date. 

99 

27 

2 

4 

|  Common  water. 
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Date. 

1877. 

Drink  in 
Buckets. 

Urine  in 
Quarts. 

REMARKS. 

April  28 

2 

3 

„  29 

2 

3 

„  30 

2 

3 

"Observe,  that  when  the  clay-water  was  discon- 

May  1 

2 

3 

tinued  on  the  12th  Feb.,  the  quantity  of 

„  2 

1J 

2 

urine  voided  daily  increased  in  four  days 

„  3 

3 

3 

from  7  to  24  quarts ;  while  the  water  drank 

„  4 

2 

3 

increased  only  from  2£  to  4  buckets.  Com- 

,,  5 

2 

3  — 

-j  mence  light  duty  to-morrow  (8th).  Con- 

„  6 

2 

3 

|_  tinue  drinking  common  water. 

».  7 

2 

3 

„  15 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Weighed  11^  cwt. 

„  21 

... 

... 

Discontinue  work.  Resume  observations  to¬ 
morrow. 

„  22 

3 

6 

Common  water  continued. 

„  23 

21 

4 

„  24 

21 

4 

„  25 

4 

„  26 

3 

4 

fin  order  to  see  whether  alum  will  have  any 

„  27 

3 

4  — 

restraining  effect,  give  alum  sulph.  5SS  daily 

„  28 

3 

4 

dissolved  in  the  first  bucketful  of  common 

„  29 

3 

4 

water  every  morning,  from  this  date  in- 

„  30 

3 

4 

elusive. 

„  31 

3 

4 

June  1 

21 

4 

„  2 

4 

7 

M  3 

4 

8 

Give  the  alum  5ss  twice  daily,  from  this  date 
•  inclusive. 

„  4 

31 

7 

„  5 

51 

18 

„  6 

51 

20 

„  7 

51 

20 

Discontinue  the  alum  after  this  date. 

„  8 

51 

20 

„  9 

31 

16 

Discontinue  common  water  after  this  date. 

„  io 

31 

16 

Clay-water. 

»  11 

31 

16 

>,  12 

31 

16 

„  13 

31 

8 

,i  14 

2i 

^2 

8 

„  15 

4 

10 

"The  attendant  has  been  removed  for  other 

„  16 

3 

9 

duties  j  no  other  trustworthy  man  can  be 

„  17 

21 

7 

spared  for  such  exclusive  work.  The  mare 

18 

21 

8 

is  also  required  for  duty.  She  is  therefore 

„  19 

21 

6 

discharged  for  heavy  draught  work.  Diet 

„  20 

•  M 

•  ••  — 

ordinary :  oats  12  lbs.,  hay  12  lbs.,  daily. 
To  have  clay-water  always  to  drink. 

Probably  the  observations,  imperfect  as  they  are,  have  been 
carried  on  long  enough,  though  whatever  value  they  have  depends 
entirely  upon  the  length  of  time  over  which  they  have  been 
extended,  and  that  more  because  they  are  imperfect.  They  are 
imperfect — 1st,  because  I  have  no  absolute  proof  that  the  quanti¬ 
ties  reported  are  correct;  in  fact  they  are  not  better  than  fair 
approximations.  The  drink  was  given  in  buckets  ;  when  the  man 
reported  that  the  mare  drank  3^  bucketfuls,  that  meant  it  was 
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nearer,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  to  3i  than  to  3  or  to  4.  The 
urine  was  received  into  a  “  blood  can,”  graduated  into  quarts, 
and  he  reported  to  which  line  the  urine  stood  nearest  on  the 
level.  These  are  rough  measurements  for  scientific  requirements, 
but  I  always  thought  that  if  I  imposed  upon  my  assistants  the 
task  of  exact  measurements  I  could  not  rely  so  well  upon  them. 
These  observations  would  have  been  perfectly  useless  if  they  had 
been  for  a  short  period  only ;  but  considering  the  long  time  over 
which  they  have  been  carried  on  regularly,  the  errors  above  and 
below  the  quantities  recorded  correct  each  other  to  a  great  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  so  that  we  may  accept  thesemeasurementsas  reliable 
approximations  for  practical  deductions.  2nd.  But  a  more  serious 
imperfection  arises  from  the  circumstances  which  prevented  any 
account  being  taken  of  the  urine  passed  during  the  dark  12 
hours,  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  3rd.  The  influence  of  the  changes  of 
weather  upon  the  skin  is  another  missing  link  required  in  exactly 
balancing  the  amount  of  water  drank  and  urine  passed. 

The  solution  of  yellow  day  seems  to  have  had  much  influence 
for  good  in  this  case  ;  but  I  do  not  know  its  mode  of  action.  Is 
it  simply  in  checking  thirst  ?  Is  it  by  some  soothing  effect  upon 
the  digestive  organs  ?  Does  it  assist  directly  or  indirectly  the 
assimilation  of  food  ? 

The  solution  of  alum  did  harm  ;  it  increased  the  thirst  from  3 
buckets  to  5£,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  from  4  to  20  quarts  ;  or, 
to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  alum  nearly  doubled  the  thirst, 
and  it  multiplied  the  urine  by  five.  These  proportions  are 
remarkable. 

The  patient  has  not  yet  (date  of  discharge)  recovered  from  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  alum,  for  when  the  alum  was  first 
given  the  measurements  were — drink,  3  buckets  ;  urine,  4  quarts  ; 
but  now  the  proportions  are — drink,  2^  buckets  ;  urine,  6  quarts. 

I  shall  now  ask  you  to  remember  the  condition  and  general 
symptoms  of  the  mare  when  she  was  first  admitted,  and  then 
observe  the  following  remarks : 

1.  Weight  increased  2  cwt.  (from  9i  to  111  cwt.). 

2.  The  skin  now  feels  and  looks  healthy ;  she  does  not  perspire 
abnormally  at  work,  and  there  is  no  bad  or  disagreeable  smell  from 
the  skin. 

3.  She  is  in  good  spirits,  looks  cheerful ;  she  gradually  left  off 
falling  down  in  her  sleep  ;  she  lies  down  at  night  now  regularly. 
I  wonder  why  she  was  so  unwilling  to  lie  down  when  she  was 
so  weak.  Whs  it  because  the  liver  or  some  other  internal  organ 
was  congested  and  tender,  causing  pain  when  the  body  rested  on 
the  ground  ? 

4.  She  gradually  left  off  eating  the  litter. 

5.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing,  perhaps,  that  she  gradually 
left  off  the  habit  of  crib-biting.  She  has  not  been  observed  to  do 
it  for  several  weeks  past,  though  carefully  watched. 

6.  The  urine  is  of  a  normal  colour,  with  normal  deposits.  Specific 

gravity  '25. 
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Addenda. 

In  order  to  see  whether  the  mare  continued  well  she  was  taken 
into  the  infirmary  stables,  and  the  observations  resumed  again  on 
the  lGth  January,  1877.  Since  last  report  she  has  been  at  work 
constantly  in  heavy  draught,  and  during  the  past  two  months  she 
has  been  drinking  common  water.  She  has  not  been  seen  to 
crib-bite  since  the  above  report. 


Date. 

1877. 

Drink  in 
Buckets. 

Urine  in 
quarts. 

REMARKS. 

Jan. 

16 

3 

10 

Urine  normal  colour.  Sp.  gr.  *12  ;  drinks  com¬ 
mon  water. 

17 

91 

—  2 

14 

Weighed  11  cwt.  1  qr.  2  lbs. 

yy 

18 

3 

10 

yy 

19 

21 

9 

yy 

.20 

21 

7 

yy 

21 

3 

10 

yy 

22 

4 

12 

yy 

23 

3* 

11 

yy 

24 

3 

12 

Discontinue  common  water  after  this  date. 

yy 

25 

2 

8 

Clay-water. 

yy 

26 

H 

5 

yy 

27 

2 

6 

yy 

28 

H 

5 

yy 

29 

2 

6 

Specific  gravity  *30. 

yy 

30 

2 

6 

yy 

31 

3 

7 

July 

1 

2 

6 

yy 

2 

2 

6 

yy 

3 

4 

10 

Sp.  gr.  -30. 

yy 

4 

4 

12 

yy 

5 

... 

... 

Mare  could  not  be  spared  longer  from  duty. 

Camp,  Curragh, 

1 9th  Feb.,  1877. 
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CIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1877,  at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester, 
Mr.  Tedbar  Hopkins,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — Messrs.  Ed.  Woolner, 
Charles  Ashworth,  Heywood,  Alexander  Lawson,  Samuel  Locke, 
W.  A.  Taylor,  and  John  Taylor,  Manchester ;  Hugh  Eergusson, 
Warrington;  W.  C.  Cartwright,  Whitchurch;  J.  B.  Taylor, 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  James  Marshall,  Knutsford ;  John  Poulden, 
Bury  ;  John  Burnell  and  James  Hart,  Oldham  ;  Beard,  Maccles¬ 
field  ;  W.  VYoods,  Wigan;  A.  Briggs,  Bury;  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters  of  excuse  were  read  from  Messrs.  Welsby,  R.  Reynolds, 
M.  J.  Roberts,  and  John  A.  Taylor. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Beard,  proposed  by  Mr.  Locke  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor ;  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  proposed  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Woods ;  Mr.  Paulkner, 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  and  seconded  by  Mr  .W.  Woods  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  George  Parnell ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Marshall,  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Locke;  Mr. 
Thomas,  proposed  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Taylor,  were  duly  elected  members  of  this  Association. 

The  business  on  the  circular  was  then  proceeded  with. 

The  report  of  the  committee  formed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  changing  the  place  of  meeting,  not 
being  thought  of  a  satisfactory  character,  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Woods,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson,  the  matter  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  a  further  report. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  secretary  to  the  select  committee,  handed 
in  his  report,  which  was  as  follows : 

“  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  to 
take  measures  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  the 
chosen  candidate  of  the  Society,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  Yorkshire,  Liverpool,  and  Midland  Counties’  Societies,  as 
regarded  the  election  of  the  representative  candidates  of  the  four 
societies  collectively,  met  on  several  occasions. 

“  Your  committee  think  it  almost  superfluous  to  state  that 
their  labours  were  crowned  with  success,  as  all  interested  must 
have  seen  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  positions  occupied  on 
the  returned  list  by  the  Societies’  candidates.  The  number  of 
votes  recorded  on  behalf  of 

“  Mr.  P.  Taylor  .  .  560  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  .  458 

—  J.  Cuthbert  .  484  —  P.  Blakeway  .  440 

“  W.  A.  Taylor, 

“  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

“27th  June,  1877.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  committee  for  the  credit¬ 
able  way  in  which  they  had  done  their  work. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  then  proceeded  to  give  the  history  of  a  case 
of  dumb  madness,  in  which  some  unusual  symptoms  were 
observed,  the  principal  being  lameness  of  both  fore  legs,  due  to  a 
semi- paralysed  condition  of  the  limbs  ;  there  was  also  present  the 
usual  symptoms  of  the  disease,  such  as  snapping  and  dropping  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  discussion  following  the  recital  of  this  case  lapsed  into  an 
instructive  and  very  interesting  one  on  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
rabies.  A  variety  of  opinions  were  given  on  this  subject,  both 
for  and  against,  but  no  definite  conclusion  was  come  to. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  referred  to  a  case  of  tetanus  he  was  then 
treating  with  nitrite  of  amyl,  saying,  although  he  had  given  that 
supposed  remedy  a  fair  trial,  he  did  not  hope  to  save  his  case. 
T  46 
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Some  discussion  followed  on  the  action  and  mode  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  comparatively  new  drug,  which  had  been  used  in 
this  case,  as  in  Mr.  Alex.  Lawson’s,  by  subcutaneous  injections. 
A  general  review  of  most  of  the  remedies  employed  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  tetanus  did  not  elicit  anything  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  exhibited  a  dog  having  on  the  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye  a  well-formed  dermoid  tumour. 

Mr.  Dacre  read  a  short  paper  describing  a  case  of  so-called 
azoturia  in  a  gelding.  The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  well-bred 
horse  in  full  working  condition,  being  fed  on  a  liberal  supply  of 
beans  and  oats.  Having  a  cracked  heel  he  was  kept  from  work 
for  five  days,  getting  during  that  time  his  usual  allowance  of  food. 
On  the  next  day,  being  sent  a  short  journey  of  two  miles,  he 
fell  in  the  shafts,  seized  with  convulsive  fits  of  a  violent  cha¬ 
racter  ;  the  muscles  of  the  quarters,  hind  legs,  loins,  and  neck, 
were  hard  and  rigid.  The  continued  straining  led  to  the  bowels 
being  sometimes  protruded  through  the  anal  opening ;  the  pulse 
ranged  from  50  to  100,  and  the  temperature  gradually  rose  to  104°. 
On  the  catheter  being  passed  the  urine,  one  hour  after  seizure,  was 
found  to  be  of  the  colour  and  consistency  of  linseed  oil,  and 
having  an  unusual  odour.  An  hour  afterwards  a  considerable 
change  had  taken  place,  the  urine  then  being  of  a  dark  cotfee 
colour,  and  having  a  peculiar  smell,  and  on  being  heated  became 
quite  solid  in  the  test-tube.  The  animal  was  bathed  in  sweat, 
having  a  urinous  odour,  and  the  fit  increased  in  intensity  up  to 
the  time  of  death,  which  occurred  seven  hours  after  the  attack. 

Post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  singular  condition  of  the 
kidneys ;  they  were  of  a  dull-red,  dirty-brown  colour,  and  on 
pressure  in  the  hand  were  easily  broken  down,  emitting  a  crack¬ 
ling  noise,  air-bubbles  appearing  on  the  surface,  due  to  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  tissue. 

The  post-mortem  was  made  three  hours  after  death.  The  bladder 
was  empty  and  contracted,  its  mucous  membrane  had  a  bluish 
tinge.  All  the  other  organs  were  comparatively  healthy. 

A  lengthened  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  and 
as  much  was  still  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  to 
adjourn  its  further  discussion  until  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

W.  Dacre,  Hon.  Secretary. 


THE  EITZWYGRAM  PRIZES. 

The  notices  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  above  prizes 
were  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  who  had  obtained  their  diplomas  since  May,  1876,  and 
also  to  the  students  of  the  respective  veterinary  schools. 

The  examiners  appointed  were  Jas,  Collins,  Esq.,  P.Y.S* 
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Army;  James  Lambert,  Esq.,  17th  Lancers;  and  Professor 
Duguid,  of  the  “  Brown  Institution.”  The  second  part  of  the 
Examination  was  held  in  London. 

The  superintendents  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  names  of  14  candidates  were  entered  on  the  list.  Erom 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  7  were  entered,  of  whom 
5  competed  and  2  withdrew.  Erom  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,  3  candidates  were  entered  but  subsequently  withdrew. 
Erom  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  4  were  entered 
and  2  withdrew. 

The  written  examinations  took  place  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
on  Wednesday,  March  21st,  and  Thursday,  22nd. 

The  following  is  the  result  and  the  number  of  marks  obtained 
by  each  competitor : 


Royal  Veterinary  College, 

Anatomy.  Physio-  Pathology.  Chemis-  Materia  Botany. 
Nos.  logy.  try.  Med. 

300  300  300  150  76  76 

Mr.  Joshua  A.  Nunn, 

M.R.C.V.S.  .  48  .  200  .  161  .  230  .  71  .  45  .  33 

—  Lawrence  Clarke 

Tipper  .  49  .  185  .  168  .  150  .  101  .  44  .  50 

—  Charles  Edward 

Smith  .  .  51  .  170  .  180  .  90  .  89  .  66  .  56 

—  Richard  Glover  53  .  240  .  178  .  170  .  115  .  66  .  51 

—  Charles  Sheather  54  .  125  .  190  .  110  .  121  .  69  .  59 

New  Veterinary  College ,  Edinburgh, 

Mr.  Wm  Atkinson  .  40  .  115  .  135  .  100  .  63  .  26  .  29 

—  Henry  Rouths- 

sedge  .  41  .  185  .  143  .  150  .  94  .  45  .  48 

The  only  competitors  who  were  eligible  for  the  viva  voce  ex¬ 

aminations  were  Mr.  L.  C.  Tipper  and  Mr.  Richard  Glover,  from 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  viva  voce  examination  arranged  to  take  place  at  the 
“ Brown  Institution”  on  April  10th  was  obliged  to  be  deferred 
until  July  27th,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  accident  to  one  of  the 
competitors. 

The  report  of  the  viva  voce  and  practical  examination  for  which 
600  marks  were  assigned  were  as  follows  : 


Mr.  Richd.  Glover 
—  Lawrence  C. 
Tipper  . 


Diagnosis 

Nos. 

of 

Shoeing 

Disease. 

200 

100 

.  53 

.  100 

.  30 

.  49 

.  95 

.  50 

Examina¬ 

Selection  of 

tion  for 

Horses  for 

Total. 

Soundness. 

specific 

200 

purposes. 

100 

100 

.  50  . 

280 

100 

.  50  . 

295 
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Firit  Examination.  Second  Examination. 

Mr.  Richd.  Glover  820  .  280  =  1100 

—  L.  C.  Tipper  698  .  295  =  993 


Result. 

1st  Prize,  Mr.  Richd.  Glover 
2nd  „  —  Lawrence  C.  Tipper 


.  £50. 
.  £30. 


Wm.  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary . 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

Anatomy. 

1.  — Describe  tbe  anatomical  structure  of  ( a )  striated ,  ( b )  non - 
striated  muscle,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  — State  the  position,  attachments,  capacity,  and  anatomical 
structure,  of  the  horse’s  stomach. 

3.  — Grive  a  general  description  of  the  larynx  of  the  horse  ;  (a) 
cartilages,  (b)  muscles,  (c)  blood-vessels,  ( d )  nerves,  and  their 
relative  position. 

4.  — Describe  the  minute  connection  between  a  muscle  and  its 
tendon,  and  between  tendon  and  bone. 

5.  — State  what  you  know  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

6.  — Describe  the  general  structure  of  the  skin  and  its  append¬ 
ages. 

7.  — Describe  the  position  of  the  “  Malpighian  corpuscles ,”  and 
state  what  you  know  of  their  structure. 

8.  — Grive  the  anatomy  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  internal  ab¬ 
dominal  ring. 

9.  — Grive  the  main  distributions  of  the  posterior  aorta ,  and  state 
what  difference  exists,  if  any,  between  those  of  the  horse  and 
mare. 

10.  — Enumerate  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm ,  the  fora¬ 
mina,  and  the  structures  passing  through  them. 

Time  allowed — Three  hours. 

Physiology. 

1.  — G-ive  a  general  description  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
of  the  horse.  Describe  the  act  of  deglutition ,  and  name  the  nerves 
and  nerve  centres  presiding  over  this  function. 

2.  — What  are  the  physical  properties  of  saliva  ?  State  its 
chemical  composition,  and  also  the  part  it  plays  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

3.  — Describe  the  mechanism  of  respiration  in  the  horse.  Name 
the  muscles  acting  in  ordinary  respiration,  and  state  what  addi¬ 
tional  muscles  may  be  brought  into  action  in  extraordinary 
respiratory  efforts. 

4.  —  Describe  the  intimate  structure  of  a  pulmonary  lobule • 
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State  what  you  know  of  the  chemistry  of  respiration ;  (a)  changes 
in  the  blood;  ( b )  changes  in  the  air  as  the  result  of  this 
process. 

5.  — State  the  difference  between  mucous  and  serous  membranes : 

(a)  structure  ;  ( b )  general  arrangement ;  ( c )  functions. 

6.  — What  structures  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  secret¬ 
ing  gland?  Name  the  different  varieties,  and  give  an  example 
of  each. 

7.  — Explain  the  terms  development ,  growth ,  and  nutrition ,  as 
applied  to  animals,  and  state  the  conditions  required  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  nutrition  in  an  adult  animal. 

8.  — State  by  what  means  and  under  what  forms  the  waste  nitro¬ 
genous  substances  of  the  body  are  eliminated.  Gfive  the  chemical 
formulae  of  the  excreted  substances. 

9.  — State  what  you  know  regarding  the  sources  of  animal  heat. 
How  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  regulated,  and  under  what 
conditions  may  it  be  increased  or  diminished  ? 

10.  — What  is  lymph?  State  its  physicial  properties  and 
chemical  composition,  and  also  in  what  respect  it  differs  from 
chyle. 

Time  allowed — Three  hours. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomx. 

1.  — Gfive  an  example  of  a  case  of  occult  glanders ,  (a)  symptoms, 

(b)  organs  or  tissue  effected,  ( c )  progress  and  duration,  ( d )  if 
infectious,  or  contagious,  ( e )  pathological  anatomy. 

2.  — State  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  “  rinderpest;”  describe 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  temperature,  blood,  and  tissues 
affected,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  post-mortem 
appearances. 

3.  — Gfive  a  description  of  the  various  bursal  and  ossific  enlarge¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  hoclc  ;  (a)  structures  involved,  (b) 
symptoms,  (c)  morbid  anatomy. 

4.  — Describe  the  disease  known  as  “  cataract (a)  varieties, 
and  parts  involved  in  each,  (b)  course  of  the  disease,  ( c )  symp¬ 
toms,  and  best  means  of  detection,  ( d )  causes,  ( e )  results. 

5. — State  what  different  kinds  of  tissues  may  be  affected  that 
are  usually  included  in  the  generic  term  “  a  sprain;”  (a)  primary 
cause  and  immediate  effect,  (b)  secondary  effects,  and  symptoms, 

(c)  reparative  process,  (d)  usual  results. 

6.  — Give  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  laminitis  ;  (a)  in  the  fore¬ 
feet,  ( b )  in  the  hind-feet ;  state  what  tissues  are  affected,  and  give 
an  account  of  Mr.  Broad’s  system  of  treatment. 

7.  — What  are  the  parts  involved  in  navicularthritis  ?  Describe 
the  morbid  changes  which  take  place  during  the  progress  of  the 

dlSC£LS6 

8.  — A  horse  has  met  with  an  accident :  he  is  down  and  unable 
to  rise,  although  anxious  to  do  so  ;  state  what  different  lesions 
would  produce  such  a  result  without  showing  any  marks  of  ex¬ 
ternal  injury,  and  how  you  would  diagnose  each. 
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9.  — Give  the  pathology  of  a  u  quittorfi  and  state  the  leading 
principles  which  should  guide  you  in  its  treatment. 

10.  — State  the  points  of  difference  between  the  shape,  structure, 
growth,  and  functions  of  the  component  parts  of  the  hoof  in  a 
flat  and  in  a  contracted  foot,  not  diseased,  and  state  what  descrip¬ 
tion  of  shoeing  is  best  adapted  for  each. 

Time  allowed — Three  hours. 

Chemistry. 

1.  — What  is  specific  gravity,  and  how  would  you  ascertain  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  body  ? 

2.  — Define  the  following  '.  —  Amorphous — analysis — deliques¬ 
cence — and  levigation. 

3.  — Give  the  composition  of  oats. 

4.  — Give  the  principal  tests  for  the  salts  of  mercury. 

5.  — What  is  the  difference  between  hard  and  soft  water  ?  Name 
some  of  the  principal  salts  found  in  hard  water. 

6.  — State  how  ozone  may  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere ,  and 
give  its  principal  properties. 

Time  allowed — One  hour-and-a-half. 

Materia  Medica. 

1.  — Name  two  good  disinfectants,  and  describe  how  you  would 
disinfect  a  loose  box  from  which  a  glandered  horse  had  been 
removed. 

2.  — What  are  the  antidotes  for  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  ? 

3.  — What  is  a  narcotic  ?  Name  one,  and  describe  its  mode  of 
action  on  the  nervous  system. 

4.  — Name  any  one  caustic,  and  describe  its  modus  operandi  when 
applied  to  a  wound. 

5.  — Write  a  prescription  (suitable  for  the  horse)  for : — an  anti- 
spasmodic  draught — a  diffusible  stimulant — a  cathartic  bolus — and 
a  sedative. 

6.  — What  is  calomel,  and  what  are  its  actions  and  uses  ? 

Time  allowed — One  hour-and-a-half. 

Botany. 

1.  — Give  the  common  and  botanical  names  of  the  principal 
grasses  found  in  an  ordinary  specimen  of  hay. 

2.  — What  is  chlorophyll,  and  what  purpose  does  it  serve  P 

3.  — State  the  different  uses  of  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

4.  — Define  the  vernation  of  plants,  and  give  three  different 
examples. 

5.  — What  is  a  stamen,  and  of  what  does  it  consist  ? 

6.  — What  conditions  (internal  and  external  to  itself)  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  germination  of  a  seed. 

Time  allowed — One  hour-and-a-half. 
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CHARGE  UNDER  THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

(ANIMALS)  ACT. 

Henry  Laidlaw ,  jun.,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  extensive  livery 
stables  at  Bournemouth,  was  summoned  at  the  Wimborne  Potty 
Sessions,  on  Eriday,  June  15th,  by  Superintendent  Hammond, 
Inspector  to  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1869,  for  causing  a  horse  which  was  affected  with 
a  contagious  disease,  to  wit,  glanders,  to  be  removed  on  the  high¬ 
way,  at  Lytchett  Matravers,  on  the  7th  of  May.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Trevanion  defended. 

Mr.  George  Ames,  horse  dealer,  of  Lytchett  Matravers,  said 
defendant  brought  a  horse  to  his  house  about  the  7th  of  May. 
Defendant  told  him  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  horse,  and  as  he 
did  not  want  to  kill  it  he  asked  him  if  he  could  put  it  some¬ 
where  away  from  his  stables.  He  did  so.  Defendant  told  him  to 
get  an  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  to  see  the  horse. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Trevanion :  He  sent  for  Mr.  Gilling¬ 
ham,  who  came  to  see  the  horse  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  He 
said  the  horse  was  suffering  from  influenza,  and  he  (witness) 
applied  blisters  to  the  horse’s  throat  twice.  Mr.  Maynard  came 
to  see  the  horse  about  a  fortnight  afterwards.  He  sent  for  him 
because  he  was  told  Mr.  Blake  had  seen  the  horse  and  said  it  was 
glandered.  After  his  subpoena  had  been  served  on  him  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Aubrey  to  examine  the  horse.  By  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Maynard  he  put  a  donkey  in  the  same  building  with  the  horse, 
and  after  cutting  off  the  hair  on  a  portion  of  the  donkey’s  neck 
he  rubbed  in  some  of  the  discharge  from  the  horse’s  nostrils. 
He  saw  the  donkey  that  morning,  and  there  was  no  unhealthy 
result.  The  horse  was  now  in  better  health  than  when  it  came 
there.  There  was  no  smell  with  the  mucus.  He  never  thought 
the  horse  suffered  from  glanders,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  so  diseased. 

P.8.  Short  proved  that  he  served  a  notice  on  Mr.  Ames  on  the 
4th  of  May,  not  to  remove  the  horse  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Deputy  Chief  Constable  was  about  to  call  a  witness  to 
prove  the  removal  of  the  horse,  but  Mr.  Trevanion  admitted 
that  the  horse  was  removed  from  Bournemouth  to  Mr.  Ames’s 
premises.  Mr.  Hammond  said  that,  as  the  inspector,  he  objected 
to  the  inoculation  of  the  donkey  as  Mr.  Blake  was  not  present 
when  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Richard  Stone  Blake ,  veterinary  surgeon  of  Wimborne, 
stated  that  on  the  12th  day  of  May  P.S.  Short  requested  him  to 
go  to  Lytchett  Matravers  to  see  the  horse.  He  went  there  on 
the  13th  and  examined  the  horse.  He  found  a  great  discharge 
from  the  left  nostril,  and  the  doorposts  and  walls  of  the  stable 
were  covered  with  it.  The  glands  under  the  jaw  were  swollen,  and 
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adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  jaw.  They  were  the  more  swollen 
from  having  been  blistered.  The  horse’s  general  health  was  not 
much  affected.  There  was  no  fever,  and  from  the  absence  of 
symptoms  of  influenza  and  the  nature  of  the  discharge  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  horse  was  suffering  from  glanders,  and  gave  a 
certificate  to  that  effect.  He  believed  there  could  be  no  better 
test  than  inoculation  of  a  donkey,  if  it  was  properly  done.  From 
his  long  experience  lie  had  no  doubt  that  the  horse  was  suffering 
from  glanders.  He  should  think  the  horse  had  been  suffering 
from  the  disease  for  three  or  four  weeks  previous. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Trevanion  :  Many  cases  of  nasal  gleet 
had  been  mistaken  for  glanders,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  two.  He  did.  not  use  his  watch,  but  he 
should  say  the  pulsation  of  the  horse  was  about  42  or  43  to  the 
minute.  The  normal  condition  would  be  about  38.  In  glanders 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  was,  as  a  rule,  more  of  a  leaden  colour 
than  red.  The  most  eminent  men  sometimes  made  mistakes  in 
cases  of  glanders. 

Mr.  Ames  was  recalled  and  questioned  as  to  the  inoculation 
of  the  donkey.  He  said  he  shaved  the  hair  off  the  donkey’s  neck 
with  a  razor  and  drew  the  blood,  and  then  rubbed  in  the  mucus 
from  the  horse’s  nostrils  with  his  fingers. 

Mr.  Henry  Laidlaw,  sen.,  said  he  was  a  livery  stable  keeper  at 
Bournemouth,  and  he  had  nearly  100  horses  at  the  present  time. 
Some  time  since  he  had  about  30  horses  slaughtered  for  supposed 
glanders  by  order  of  the  authorities  for  the  county  of  Hants. 
The  horse  now  in  question,  which  was  called  “  Charley,”  he 
bought  of  Mr.  Corbin  some  months  ago.  In  April,  Mr.  Perry, 
of  Lymington,  had  a  horse  with  him  at  livery  which  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  very  bad  case  of  influenza.  Some  of  the  horses  near, 
six  in  all,  and  “  Charley  ”  among  them,  were  affected.  Mr.  King 
treated  Mr.  Perry’s  horses  for  influenza,  and  Yesey  attended  his 
horses  and  treated  them  for  the  same  complaint.  His  son  in¬ 
tended  to  ride  “  Charley  ”  in  the  Yeomanry  training  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  the  horse  was  put  at  Mr.  Boyes,  at  the  Sea  View, 
for  rest.  He  saw  the  horse  every  day,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was 
suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  influenza.  He  lanced  the  horse’s 
throat  with  a  penknife  himself,  and  let  out  the  matter.  He  had 
no  wish  to  surreptitiously  remove  the  horse,  and  he  drove  the 
sergeant  of  police  over  on  the  Sunday  after  to  see  her.  He 
hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  the  horse  was  suffering  from  glanders, 
neither  did  he  believe  so  now. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  King ,  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Bournemouth 
branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
who  was  not  professionally  engaged  in  the  case,  but  gave  his 
evidence  to  oblige  the  bench,  said  he  attended  a  horse  for  Mr. 
Perry  at  Mr.  Laidlaw’s  stable  more  than  two  months  ago.  He 
treated  the  horse  for  strangles,  and  not  influenza. 

Mr.  John  Gillingham ,  an  unqualified  veterinary  surgeon,  of 
Spetisbury,  said  he  had  practised  for  thirty-two  years,  and 
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had  had  lots  of  cases  of  glanders.  On  the  10th  of  May  he  ex¬ 
amined  the  horse  at  Mr.  Ames’s.  He  found  a  slight  discharge 
from  the  left  nostril  and  a  little  enlargement  of  the  glands, 
which  he  considered  could  he  treated  and  made  right.  If  a 
glandered  horse  were  treated  for  a  month  for  influenza  it  would 
get  worse  instead  of  better.  He  had  never  known  a  horse  get 
better  from  glanders,  either  with  or  without  treatment. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Deputy  Chief  Constable :  He  had  never 
known  a  horse  that  was  badly  glandered  go  on  working  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  William  Maynard ,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Eomsey,  said  he 
examined  the  horse  on  the  26th  of  May.  He  found  a  discharge 
from  the  near  nostril,  thin  in  nature  and  not  adhering  to  the 
nostril.  There  were  no  signs  of  ulceration  on  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nostril.  The  pulse  was  38  to  the  minute  by  his 
watch,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  104°.  There  was  no  en¬ 
largement  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw.  He  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  horse  was  recoverng  from  influenza.  The  matter  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  horse’s  nostrils  fell  into  a  pail  of  water,  and 
floated.  That  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  tests ;  if  it  floated 
it  was  not  glanders,  if  it  sank  it  was  a  proof  it  was  glanders.  He 
never  heard  of  recovery  from  a  case  of  glanders.  The  disease 
would  have  increased  if  the  horse  were  treated  for  influenza 
when  suffering  from  glanders. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Deputy  Chief  Constable :  The  matter 
dropping  in  the  water  was  not  an  unfailing  test,  but  inoculation 
of  a  donkey  by  a  professional  man  would  be. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Aubrey,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Blandford,  said 
he  examined  the  horse  on  the  5th  of  June.  To  a  casual  observer 
there  seemed  very  little  the  matter.  The  pulsation  was  38  to 
the  minute,  and  the  temperature  101.  There  was  no  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  whatever,  and  the  horse  had  a  very  good  appear¬ 
ance.  There  was  no  enlargement  of  the  glands,  and  no  ulceration 
of  the  nostrils.  His  decided  opinion  was  that  the  horse  was  not 
glandered.  With  the  glanders  there  would  have  been  more  con¬ 
stitutional  disturbance  and  also  a  discharge. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Deputy  Chief  Constable :  He  had  seen 
many  cases  of  glanders,  but  he  had  not  seen  a  case  where  a  dis¬ 
charge  was  not  continuous. 

Mr.  Walter  Charles  Boyes,  of  the  Sea  View,  proved  that  Mr. 
Yesey,  who  had  since  died,  saw  the  horse  at  his  stables  on  the 
6th  of  May,  and  the  horse  had  been  there  about  a  week  then. 

The  Bench  adjourned  the  case  till  the  next  Court  to  enable  a 
veterinary  surgeon  to  apply  the  crucial  test  of  inoculating  the 
donkey  with  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  of  the  horse. 

Mr.  Trevanion  said  the  defendant  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Christchurch  Petty  Sessions  on  Monday,  for  removing  the  same 
horse  in  the  county  of  Hants,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  go  over 
all  the  evidence  again. 

Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond  said  be  would  write  to  the 
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Superintendent  of  Police  at  Ping  wood,  and  ask  him  not  to  go  on 
with  the  charge  till  the  result  of  the  inoculation  was  known. 

On  Friday,  June  22nd,  Mr.  Laidlaw,  jun.,  again  appeared  in 
answer  to  the  charge.  The  case  was  adjourned  from  the  last 
court  day,  it  being  determined  to  test  the  matter  by  inoculating  a 
donkey.  Since  that  occasion  both  a  donkey  and  mare  have  been 
inoculated  with  matter  taken  from  the  horse.  Deputy  Chief  Con¬ 
stable  Hammond  prosecuted,  and  called 

Mr.  B.  S.  BlaJce,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Wimborne,  who  said 
he  had  inoculated  a  donkey  and  an  old  mare  on  the  Monday 
following  the  last  court  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
veterinary  surgeon,  of  Blandford,  Deputy-chief  Constable  Ham¬ 
mond,  and  a  policeman.  Mr.  Aubrey  arranged  to  meet  him  on 
the  following  Monday  to  see  the  effect  of  the  inoculation.  "Witness 
went  to  the  place  at  the  appointed  time,  11  o’clock,  and  waited 
till  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  but  Mr.  Aubrey  did  not  arrive.  On 
his  return  to  Wimborne  he  received  a  telegram  stating  that  Mr. 
Aubrey  was  unable  to  come,  but  not  giving  any  reason  for  it. 
He  had  found  the  doors  of  the  stable  were  double  ones,  and  P.  S. 
Sharpe  managed  to  get  the  bottom  one  open  without  breaking 
the  lock.  He  examined  the  donkey  and  found  it  had  farcy.  The 
horse  “  Charley  ”  was  very  much  worse,  and  there  were  five 
or  six  ulcerations.  The  mare  that  had  been  inoculated  was  in 
another  shed,  which  was  also  locked  ;  this  animal  also  was 
suffering  from  farcy.  Having  examined  the  horse  and  having 
seen  it  since  and  inoculated  another  horse  and  donkey,  he  was 
able  to  swear  that  they  were  now  all  three  affected  with  glanders. 

Cross-examined. — He  considered  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  after 
inoculation  a  proper  test.  Assuming  that  the  matter  with 
which  he  inoculated  the  donkey  was  impure,  that  might  have 
produced  suppuration.  The  glandered  horse  and  the  donkey 
both  remained  in  the  same  building.  The  glanders  of  the  horse 
“  Charley  ”  had  increased,  and  had  a  peculiar  cough,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  influenza,  sore  throat,  or  bronchitis.  The 
mare  had  swollen  legs.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
horse  was  glandered  from  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  the  ulcera¬ 
tion  in  its  nose,  the  duration  of  the  discharge,  and  enlargement  of 
the  glands.  He  considered  this  to  be  a  case  of  chronic  glanders. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Gould ,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Southampton,  said  he 
had  examined  the  three  animals  that  morning.  He  found 
“  Charley  ”  suffering  from  glanders  in  the  severe  and  chronic 
form.  The  animal  had  about  six  or  seven  ulcerations  in  the  near 
nostril ;  they  were  plain  to  the  naked  eye.  There  was  also  an 
enlargement  of  the  glands.  The  pulse  was  at  40,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  101°.  He  had  previously  examined  the  horse  on  the 
26th  May  for  Mr.  Ames,  and  the  temperature  then  was  104°. 
In  these  infectious  diseases  there  was  always  a  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature.  The  donkey  had  farcy  buds  on  the  neck,  and  the  cart 
mare  was  similarly  affected,  and  showed  symptoms  of  disturbed 
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breathing.  The  mare  had  taken  the  disease  in  a  more  acute  form 
than  the  donkey.  The  animals  might  live  several  days  or  weeks, 
but  it  would  be  cruelty  to  keep  them  alive.  The  average  time 
which  an  animal  lived  after  being  inoculated  as  these  had  been 
was  twenty-one  days,  but  there  were  cases  on  record  where  they 
had  lived  weeks  or  months. 

Cross-examined. — A  horse  with  chronic  glanders  might  live 
years  and  be  capable  of  affecting  animals  around,  who  might  take 
the  disease  in  the  acute  form  and  die  of  it.  The  mare  had  farcy 
buds  on  the  neck,  showed  symptoms  of  disturbed  breathing,  and 
had  fevered  feet.  Its  pulse  was  at  68,  and  that  of  the  glandered 
horse  “  Charley  ”  at  40.  This  would  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mare’s  having  fevered  feet,  but  from  its  having  the  glanders  more 
severe  than  the  other  animals. 

Mr.  William  Maynard ,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Eomsey,  was 
called  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  and  said  he  had  examined  the 
animals.  He  saw  no  difference  in  the  condition  of  “  Charley  ” 
that  day  than  on  the  26th  of  May,  except  that  the  discharge  was 
much  less  and  the  horse  was  looking  better  ;  its  pulse  was  fuller. 
There  was  no  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril. 
The  horse  was  better  than  when  he  saw  it  last,  and  it  was  his 
candid  opinion  that  it  was  not  suffering  from  glanders.  If  the 
animal  had  been  suffering  from  glanders  the  weather  we  had 
lately  would  have  increased  the  disease,  the  horse  being  shut  up 
in  a  close  place.  He  made  an  examination  of  the  donkey.  Where 
it  had  been  inoculated  an  abscess  had  formed,  from  which 
matter  was  discharging.  This  suppuration  might  be  caused 
without  the  animal  being  inoculated  with  glandered  virus.  He 
should  have  expected  to  have  found  farcy  buds  had  the  animal 
been  affected  with  glanders.  The  time  it  usually  took  to  cause 
the  death  of  a  donkey  which  had  been  inoculated  with  glandered 
virus  was  from  four  to  nine  days.  The  temperature  of  the 
animal  was  normal,  and  it  was  feeding  well.  If  it  had  been 
inoculated  with  glandered  virus  it  must  have  died  by  this  time. 
The  mare  had  a  swelling  about  the  neck,  and  enlargement  of  the 
muscles,  but  this  might  have  been  caused  by  the  lancet  having 
been  inserted  rather  deep  and  the  animal  having  to  feed  off  the 
ground.  He  saw  no  ulceration  in  the  nostrils  of  the  horse 
“  Charley,”  but  there  was  an  abrasion.  He  noticed  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  mare’s  breathing.  Neither  of  the  animals  were 
farcy. 

Cross-examined. — The  wound  on  the  mare’s  neck  doubtless 
arose  from  poisonous  matter  taken  from  the  horse,  but  not 
glandered  matter. 

The  magistrates  retired  for  a  short  time,  and  on  their  return 
the  Chairman  (the  Eev.  C.  J.  Glyn)  said  they  had  fully  con¬ 
sidered  the  case,  which  was  a  most  important  one.  Mr.  Laidlaw 
was  a  man  having  an  immense  deal  of  property  at  stake,  and 
they  considered  that  as  there  were  three  gentlemen,  all  properly 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  who  had  given  their  opinion  that 
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the  horse  was  not  glandered,  and  as  there  were  two  persons 
who  were  equally  positive  that  the  horse  had  glanders,  they 
must  write  to  the  Privy  Council  to  send  their  regular  officer 
down  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  case  was  then  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Henry  Laidlaw  appeared  again  on  July  6th. 

The  Chairman  said  the  bench  was  not  constituted  exactly  as  it 
was  upon  the  last  occasion,  and  asked  Mr.  Laidlaw  whether  he 
objected  to  the  case  being  heard  by  the  magistrates  then  present. 

JN'o  objection  was  raised. 

Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond  said  the  Privy  Council  had 
objected  to  send  down  one  of  their  inspectors  ;  they  did  so  only 
in  cases  of  cattle  plague.  A  gentleman,  however,  who  was  perfectly 
independent  in  the  matter,  was  present;  he  had  examined  the 
animals,  and  would  give  evidence. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  objected  to  any  other  person  than  the  Privy 
Council’s  inspector  being  called,  no  notice  of  the  matter  having 
been  given  to  him. 

Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond  wished  to  state  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  he  proposed  calling  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  and  a 
person  with  whom  he  had  never  had  any  conversation.  This 
gentleman  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  himself,  and  also,  he  believed, 
to  Mr.  Laidlaw,  and  he  (Mr.  Hammond)  had  not  accompanied 
him  when  he  went  to  inspect  the  animals.  As  he  could  not  get 
a  man  down  from  London  he  had  communicated  with  the  chief 
constable,  who  had  acted  in  this  matter. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Laidlaw,  Mr.  Hammond  said  the  sergeant  of 
police  accompanied  the  gentleman  who  made  the  inspection. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  protested  that  notice  should  have  been  given  him 
of  this,  and  applied  that  the  case  might  be  adjourned  for  a  month. 
The  donkey  and  mare  were  each  alive  and  well,  although  one  of 
the  witnesses  had  said  the  donkey  could  not  live  ten  days.  Mr. 
Laidlaw  further  said  he  objected  to  the  evidence  of  the  gentleman 
in  question  being  taken. 

The  Chairman  said  the  bench  would  like  to  hear  the  evidence. 

Mr.  James  Bowe,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Dorchester,  said  he 
had  been  requested  to  visit  some  animals  at  Lytchett  Matravers, 
and  he  had  gone  that  morning  and  inspected  them.  He  found  a 
bay  hack  horse  suffering  from  glanders.  He  saw  three  animals 
altogether — the  hack,  a  cart  mare,  and  a  donkey.  The  hack  was 
sulfering  from  the  subacute  form  of  glanders  in  an  advanced 
state.  ITe  carefully  examined  the  horse,  and  he  found  a  discharge 
from  the  near  nostril,  which,  from  the  length  of  time  the  disease 
had  been  going  on,  had  become  thick.  There  was  an  enlargement 
of  the  submaxillary  glands  ;  it  was  detached  and  not  adherent  to 
the  jaw.  He  examined  the  lungs  carefully,  and  found  they  were 
both  extensively  diseased.  There  were  many  spots  of  ulceration 
on  the  membrane  of  the  nostril.  The  animal  had  a  short,  dry 
cough,  and  became  distressed  after  exertion,  its  breathing  being 
very  bad.  He  had  knqwn  horses  suffering  from  glanders  to  cod* 
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tinue  in  this  state  for  some  time.  He  tested  the  horse’s  pulse  ; 
it  was  at  45,  or  slightly  above  the  normal  state.  The  temperature 
was  101|°.  In  other  respects  the  horse  was  looking  fairly  well. 

Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond. — Drom  your  experience, 
how  long  do  you  suppose  this  animal  has  been  suffering  from 
glanders  ? 

Witness. — It  is  a  matter  of  months. 

By  Mr.  Laidlaw. — Keeping  a  horse  suffering  from  cold  or 
catarrh  in  a  close  stable  during  hot  weather  might  produce  glan¬ 
ders.  G-landers  were  caused  by  close  stables,  improper  feeding, 
contagion,  or  inoculation.  The  close  penning  of  a  horse  up  during 
hot  weather  would  conduce  towards  this  disease. 

Sir  E.  Greathed. — Do  I  understand  the  horse  has  not  been 
attended  to  ? 

Mr.  Laidlaw  said  it  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  attended  to  for 
three  weeks. 

Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond  said  this  was  wrong  ;  the  only 
authority  he  had  exercised  was  that  of  preventing  the  animals 
from  being  moved. 

Witness  said  he  found  everything  favorable  to  the  horse  living 
for  some  time ;  there  was  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  remarked  that  this  had  only  been  during  the  last 
three  weeks. 

Witness  proceeded  to  say  he  examined  the  donkey,  and  found 
a  large  ulcerated  spot  about  half  way  down  the  neck  on  the  left 
side,  and  a  thickening  of  the  glands  down  to  the  chest ;  they  were 
very  much  enlarged  and  very  painful  on  pressure.  Near  the  chest 
they  were  about  half  as  large  as  his  wrist.  He  should  imagine 
the  ulcer  was  caused  by  inoculation. 

By  the  Bench. — The  result  of  inoculating  a  donkey  from  a 
glandered  horse  would  be  the  same  as  what  he  saw  in  this  animal, 
but  the  donkey  had  not  taken  the  disease  in  the  severe  form.  The 
disease  would  manifest  itself  about  six  or  seven  days  afterwards. 

Witness  continued :  The  temperature  of  the  donkey  was  104° 
and  the  pulse  108.  He  believed  the  donkey  to  be  suffering  from 
farcy.  Darcy  would  produce  glanders  by  inoculation,  and  vice 
versa.  He  thought  a  donkey  inoculated  with  virus  taken  from  a 
horse  suffering  from  glanders  in  the  subacute  form  might  live  a 
long  time.  He  thought  the  donkey  in  question  would  live  for  a 
long  time  yet.  The  only  symptom  it  showed  was  farcy,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  this  resulted  from  inoculation. 

By  Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond. — The  same  appearance 
would  not  be  produced  had  the  donkey  been  inoculated  with  virus 
taken  from  a  horse  suffering  from  influenza,  and  supposing  the 
wound  to  have  been  deeply  cut.  He  was  most  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  the  donkey  had  been  inoculated  from  a  glandered  animal. 

By  Mr.  Laidlaw.— He  came  from  Dorchester,  and  was  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  of  large  practice.  He  had  inoculated  a  donkey 
himself,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  days  he  had  it  killed.  A  donkey 
might  live  some  time  with  glanders.  He  had  read  of  this  case  in 
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the  papers,  but  he  had  not  felt  particularly  interested  in  it ;  he 
had  read  the  evidence,  and  he  knew  that  morning  he  was  going 
to  inspect  the  animals  in  question.  He  would  positively  swear 
that  the  cutting  of  the  donkey  too  deeply  when  inoculating  would 
not  produce  swelling  of  the  specific  form  which  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  Laidlaw. — Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  one  of 
your  profession  offered  to  lay  a  wager  that  it  would  be  dead  in 
ten  days  after  the  inoculation  ? 

Witness. — We  are  not  supposed  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
nowadays. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  cart  mare  witness ,  said  he  found  it 
suffering  from  farcy  in  a  very  aggravated  form.  He  counted 
twenty-eight  farcy  buds  ;  he  did  not  reckon  the  small  ones  ;  eight 
of  them  were  sloughing,  and  others  were  discharging.  He  did 
not  think  there  could  be  the  least  doubt  but  that  this  was  caused 
by  inoculation  with  glandered  virus.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  a  donkey  took  inoculation  quicker  than  a  horse,  but  it  was 
not  so  in  this  case.  There  was  a  bluish  appearance  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nostril,  which  indicated  to  him  that  the  disease 
was  assuming  the  form  of  glanders.  He  thought  the  mare 
would  become  very  badly  glandered  in  a  short  time,  and  that 
it  would  not  live  very  long. 

By  Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond. — He  thought  the  animals 
ought  not  to  be  kept  about,  but  that  they  should  be  killed. 
It  w'ould  be  more  humane  to  kill  them  than  to  keep  them 
about.  He  did  not  know  exactly  what  amount  of  pain  they  were 
suffering. 

By  Mr.  Laidlaw. — There  were  three  ulcers  in  “  Charley’s” 
nostrils.  He  saw  that  the  mare  had  been  suffering  for  several 
months  before  from  acute  laminitis.  He  thought  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  say  how  long  a  glandered  animal  could  live,  for  he 
did  not  think  any  one  could  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion, 
He  believed  the  donkey  was  feeding  when  he  saw  it.  If  a  person 
anxious  to  make  a  good  job  of  the  thing  in  inoculating  made  a 
great  wound  in  the  neck,  it  would  not  cause  ulceration,  but  there 
would  be  a  sloughing  wound. 

Deputy  Chief  Constable  Hammond  asked  if  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  prove  that  the  witness  was  shown  the  animals  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  said  he  would  admit  this. 

After  a  short  consultation, 

The  Chairman  said  the  bench  had  given  the  case  their  very  best 
attention,  and  upon  the  evidence  before  them  they  believed  the 
horse  was  glandered,  and  they  must  convict.  Of  course,  they  did 
not  wish  to  convict  in  the  full  penalty,  which  was  £20,  their  only 
object  being  to  show  their  opinion  that  the  animal  ought  not  to 
have  been  used  under  the  circumstances.  They  fined  defendant 
£5  and  costs. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  said  he  begged  to  give  notice  of  appeal. 

The  Chairman ,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  the  animals  must 
not  be  removed. 
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EAKENHAM. 

Important  to  Cattle  Dealers. — Violation  oe  the 
Provisions  or  a  Licence. 

At  the  July  Petty  Sessions,  before  Sir  W.  Jones,  Bart.,  the  Eev. 
R.  Phayre,  M.A.,  and  Isaac  Everitt,  Esq.,  George  Strangleman, 
of  Eakenham,  cattle  dealer,  was  charged  by  Superintendent 
Thomas  Murrell,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
1869,  32  and  33  Vic.  cap.  70,  with  acting  in  contravention  of  an 
order  made  by  Local  Authority,  in  failing  to  observe  the  condition 
of  a  licence  granted  to  him,  the  said  George  Strangleman,  on  the 
15th  of  J une  last,  by  removing  certain  stock  from  a  shed  at 
Hindringham,  and  forwarding  them  to  London,  instead  of  killing 
them  at  Eakenham,  as  directed  by  the  said  licence.  The  officer 
said  that  the  stock  in  question  comprised  thirteen  bullocks,  which 
defendant  had  purchased  of  Mr.  England,  of  Binham.  The 
Hindringham  premises  of  Mr.  England  had  been  declared  infected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  these  animals,  although  themselves 
pronounced  free  from  the  disease,  had,  nevertheless,  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  certain  animals  which  had  been  diseased ;  hence  there 
was  danger  of  their  spreading  the  disease,  and  as  defendant 
wished  to  remove  them  to  London,  he  had  informed  him  that  he 
had  no  power  to  authorise  him  to  do  so.  Defendant,  however, 
pressed  the  matter,  and  he,  Mr.  Murrell,  telegraphed  to  the 
authorities  upon  the  subject,  and  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Deputy-Clerk  of  the  Peace,  informing  him  that  the  beasts  could 
not  be  permitted  to  travel  to  London.  He  showed  defendant  the 
said  telegram,  and  a  licence  was  granted  permitting  him  to  remove 
the  beasts  from  Hindringham  to  Eakenham,  where  they  were  to 
be  immediately  slaughtered.  But  in  defiance  of  what  had  taken 
place,  defendant  persisted  in  sending  them  to  London,  and 
although  the  licence  should  have  been  returned  to  him  (Mr. 
Murrell)  within  twenty-four  hours  containing  a  declaration  that 
its  provisions  had  been  complied  with,  he  did  not  receive  it  back 
from  defendant  till  about  five  weeks  after,  and  then  it  was  imper¬ 
fect.  Defendant  said  he  hoped  the  Bench  did  not  think  he  bought 
the  bullocks  of  Mr.  England  below  their  value  in  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  for,  contrary 
to  this,  he  had  bought  them  at  their  full  market  price,  as  they 
were  represented  to  him  as  free  from  disease,  which  he  believed 
at  the  time,  and  still  believe  they  were.  Mr.  England  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  would  not  deceive  him  nor  any  other  person  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance;  but  had  he  complied  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  licence  and  killed  them  at  Eakenham,  they  would 
have  become  putrid  before  they  could  have  reached  the  metropo¬ 
litan  market,  as  the  weather  was  very  hot  at  the  time.  The  Bench 
retired  to  deliberate,  and  on  re-entering  the  room,  the  Chairman 
said  the  case  was  one  of  the  worst  that  could  possibly  have  taken 
place.  Defendant  knew  the  animals  had  been  in  contact  with 
diseased  animals.  He  had  striven  to  obtain  legal  permission  to 
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send  them  alive  to  London,  and  had  failed.  He  had  obtained  a 
licence  permitting  him  to  remove  them  to  Fakeriham,  where  they 
were  to  be  at  once  slaughtered,  and  in  defiance  of  all  law  he  had 
persisted  in  forwarding  them  alive  to  London,  and  thus  had  run 
a  fearful  risk  of  spreading  the  disease  far  and  wide.  It  was 
altogether  a  very  had  case.  Still  the  Bench  had  no  desire  to  deal 
other  than  leniently  with  defendant,  and  he  would  be  fined  in  the 
mitigated  penalty  of  £4  per  head  for  the  cattle,  and  must,  in 
addition,  pay  the  costs,  amounting  to  £1  9s.  6d.  The  sum  of 
£53  9s.  6d.  was  at  once  paid. — Norwich  Mercury. 


GLOUCESTER  ASSIZES.— A  CASE  OF  ROARING. 

Thomas  v.  Young. 

Before  Baron  Huddleston  and  a  Special  Jury. 

Mr.  Matthews ,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Maddy ,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ; 
Mr.  Fowell,  Q.(7.,and  Mr.  Anstie,  for  the  defendant. 

The  action,  which  was  one  of  interest  in  itself,  was  brought  on 
a  cheque  for  £150,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff’s  order,  and  afterwards  payment  of  it  stopped,  under  the 
following  circumstances : — The  plaintiff,  a  gentleman  of  position 
in  Glamorganshire,  and  who  had  been  sheriff  of  his  county,  living 
at  the  Heath,  near  Cardiff,  being  anxious  to  sell  a  hunter,  took 
it  to  the  Islington  Horse  Show  last  June,  and  entered  it  in  the 
hunter’s  class.  According  to  the  plaintiff’s  account,  which  was 
corroborated  in  certain  particulars  by  his  groom,  and  by  a 
gentleman,  the  horse,  which  was  named  Pembroke,  was  a  valuable 
animal,  having  cost  Mr.  Thomas  £250,  and  having  won  the  first 
prize  at  a  local  show  in  AVales  as  a  heavy-weight  hunter. 

Captain  JDiyhton,  who  was  with  the  defendant,  Mr.  Bernard  J. 
Young,  of  Richmond,  near  Sheffield,  was  attracted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  horse  at  Islington,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  try 
it.  Mr.  Thomas  said  he  might  try  it  when  and  how  he  pleased, 
and  the  defendant  then  took  the  animal  outside  and  rode  it  up 
and  down  the  street  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 
Upon  his  return  he  said  the  horse  grunted  a  little,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  give  the  plaintiff  £150.  The  plaintiff  at  first  declined 
the  offer,  but  ultimately,  rather,  he  said,  than  take  it  back  to 
South  Wales,  and  being  anxious  to  sell  the  horse,  he  consented 
to  take  £150 ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  defendant  should  send 
him  a  check  to  Arthur’s  Club.  This  was  on  Friday,  the  8th  of 
June,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  plaintiff,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  AYales  without  going  to  Arthur’s,  found  on 
his  arrival  two  letters  awaiting  him  from  the  defendant.  In  the 
first  of  these,  dated  the  day  of  the  sale,  the  defendant  inclosed 
a  cheque  for  £150  to  the  plaintiff’s  order,  with  the  following 
endorsement  on  the  back:  “For  a  chestnut  gelding,  Pembroke, 
five  years  old,  warranted  perfectly  sound,  free  from  vice,  and  all 
right.”  In  the  second  letter,  dated  the  9th,  the  defendant  said 
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the  horse  had  been  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  had 
telegraphed  to  him  that  the  horse  was  a  roarer.  “  With  this 
advice,”  the  defendant  wrote,  “  of  course  I  cannot  keep  the  horse 
as  a  sound  horse,  but  as  I  believe  you  thought  the  horse  was 
sound,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  inconvenience  you,  we  had  better 
meet  and  see  what  is  to  be  done.”  The  plaintiff,  in  reply  to  this 
letter,  wrote:  “You  bought  my  horse  at  your  own  price,  and 
without  any  warranty  at  all.  I  told  you  all  I  knew  about  him, 
and  what  I  had  been  doing  with  him.  I  most  certainly  was  not 
aware  that  the  horse  was  unsound,  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that 
the  horse  should  have  been  commended  in  the  hunter’s  class  had 
such  been  the  case.”  The  defendant  to  this  wrote  that  he  only 
paid  £150  on  the  condition  that  the  plaintiff  sold  the  horse  ae 
sound,  and  he  certainly  should  not  keep  it.  The  defendant  then 
stopped  payment  of  the  cheque,  which  had  been  endorsed  and 
presented  by  the  plaintiff,  and  sold  the  horse  by  auction.  The 
price  which  it  realised  was  £55  13s.,  and  this  sum  the  defendant 
paid  into  court. 

The  plaintiff  was  cross-examined  why  he  endorsed  the  cheque 
after  he  had  seen  the  warranty  written  on  the  back  by  the  defen¬ 
dant,  and  he  explained  this  by  saying  he  did  not  know  what  the 
legal  effect  of  striking  out  the  words  might  be,  and  as  he  had 
repudiated  the  notion  of  a  warranty  in  his  letter  to  the  defen¬ 
dant  before  he  presented  the  cheque,  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  do  more. 

Mr.  B.  Cartledqe ,  Sheffield,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ex-President,  and 
Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  was  called.  He  said  he  ex¬ 
amined  the  horse  on  the  9th  of  June,  immediately  on  its  arrival 
at  Sheffield  from  London,  and  found  the  animal  unsound  in  his 
wind.  This  he  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  defendant.  The  dis¬ 
ease  must  have  existed  for  some  weeks  at  least.  He  examined 
the  horse  again  on  July  13th,  and  he  was  still  a  “roarer,”  and 
would  remain  a  “roarer.”  He  was  not  only  an  unsound  horse,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  was,  comparatively  speaking,  of  no  value. 

Cross-examined  :  “  Grunting  ”  and  “  roaring  ”  were  two 
different  things.  “Grunting”  was  a  habit  and  suggestive  of 
“ roaring,”  but  of  itself  was  not  an  unsoundness.  “Roaring” 
was  a  disease  and  was  unsoundness.  The  case  of  the  horse 
“  Pembroke  ”  was  clearly  one  of  disease. 

Mr.  Moole ,  veterinary  surgeon,  Sheffield,  had  likewise  examined 
the  horse  and  found  him  a  “  roarer.”  He  confirmed  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Cartledge. 

The  defendant  was  called,  and  gave  his  own  account  of  what 
had  happened.  He  said,  after  trying  the  horse,  it  “grunted”  a 
little,  but  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  this,  knowing 
that  it  had  been  examined  at  the  show,  and  had  been  commended. 
As  to  the  actual  sale,  his  account  was  that  he  had  bought  the 
horse  after  having  said  to  the  plaintiff,  “  I  have  had  no  fair  trial, 
but  I  like  him,  and  if  you  will  sell  him  as  a  sound  horse  and  all 
right  I  will  give  you  £150. 

1. 
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The  learned  Judge  asked  the  defendant  if  anything  was  said 
about  the  age  of  the  horse  or  being  free  from  vice ;  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  admitted  these  words  had  not  been  used  in  conversation, 
but  said  he  had  put  them  into  the  endorsement,  because  he 
thought  that  was  the  usual  form  of  a  warranty. 

The  learned  Judge ,  in  summing  up  the  case,  said  the  burden  of 
proof  rested  on  the  defendant.  If  the  horse  was  sound  at  the 
time  of  sale  their  verdict  must  be  for  the  plaintiff ;  but  if  it  was 
unsound,  and  being  unsound  there  was  a  warranty  by  the  plaintiff 
that  it  was  sound,  their  verdict  would  be  for  the  defendant. 

The  jury  immediately  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  his  lordship 
gave  judgment  for  £150,  less  the  sum  paid  into  court. 


WILFUL  DESTRUCTION  OF  CATTLE. 

Considebable  excitement  has  been  caused  among  the  Cheshire 
farmers  by  the  apprehension  of  a  man  named  Joseph  Beresford,  of 
Congleton,  cattle  jobber,  on  a  charge  of  destroying  cattle. 

The  facts  elicited  before  the  magistrates  are,  that  many  cows  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  found  dead  in  the  fields,  though  quite 
well  the  night  before.  The  majority  of  the  carcases  have  been  sold 
to  the  prisoner  for  a  few  shillings.  Last  week  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr. 
Heath,  a  farmer,  was  found  dead,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  seen  in 
the  locality  at  four  in  the  morning,  carrying  a  long  iron  rod  sharpened 
at  one  end.  The  rod  was  found  in  his  house  besmeared  with  blood 
and  hair,  also  a  pair  of  boots  which  corresponded  with  the  marks 
in  the  field.  The  veterinary  surgeon  said  the  cow’s  intestines 
had  been  literally  perforated  by  some  sharp  instrument. 

The  prisoner  was  remanded  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  case,  and 
at  a  subsequent  hearing  committed  for  trial. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  report  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Committee 
was  issued  July  31st: 

1.  That  as  a  statutory  arrangement  the  importation  of  all 
animals  from  Russia,  and  of  cattle  from  Germany  (except  Schles¬ 
wig  Holstein)  and  Belgium,  be  prohibited,  while  that  of  other 
animals  from  these  last  two  countries,  and  of  all  animals  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  should  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  same 
schedule ;  power  being  reserved  to  the  Privy  Council  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  animals  from  other  countries,  if  they  think  fit. 
An  exception,  however,  should  be  made  in  favour  of  store  and 
dairy  animals,  provided  they  remain  in  quarantine  for  fourteen 
days,  and  afterwards  are  placed  under  inspection  for  two  months. 

2.  That  the  Privy  Council  should  be  empowered  to  deal  directly 
with  the  cattle  plague  whenever  it  appears  in  this  country,  and 
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that  for  this  purpose  it  should  receive  from  the  local  authority 
immediate  notice  of  every  outbreak. 

3.  That  the  power  to  order  the  slaughter  of  animals  suspected 
of  cattle  plague  should  extend  to  animals  in  premises  adjoining 
to  the  infected  premises. 

4.  That  whilst  the  compensation  for  the  slaughter  of  animals 
affected  by  cattle  plague  should  remain  as  it  is  at  present,  the 
compensation  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  suspected  of  that 
disease  should  be  the  full  value  (not,  however,  exceeding  £40). 

5.  That  all  compensation  for  the  animals  so  slaughtered, 
whether  diseased  or  suspected,  should  be  defrayed  from  Imperial 
funds. 

6.  That  in  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or  foot-and-mouth  disease 
breaking  out  the  Privy  Council  should  have  power  to  fix  the 
limits  of  the  district  which  is  to  be  treated  as  infected. 

7.  That  uniform  rules  applicable  to  all  districts  declared  in¬ 
fected  should  be  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  but  should  be 
enforced  by  the  local  authority,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

8.  That  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  compensation  for 
the  slaughter  of  animals,  whether  suspected  or  diseased,  should 
be  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  case  of  cattle  plague,  but  should  be 
payable  out  of  local  funds. 

9.  That  stock  exposed  in  Islington  Market  should  not  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  metropolitan  district  alive. 

10.  That  in  the  metropolis  and  large  towns,  dairy  and  cattle 
sheds  should  be  subject  to  registration,  inspection,  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

11.  That  the  restrictions  applicable  to  Great  Britain  should  be 
extended  to  Ireland  and  the  Channel  Islands,  or  else  that  ports 
should  be  specified  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Privy  Council  to  which 
alone  importation  of  live  animals  from  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands  should  be  lawful,  the  animals  not  being  permitted  to  be 
taken  inland  unless  examined  and  passed  by  a  Privy  Council 
inspector  at  the  port  of  debarkation. 

12.  And  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  further  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  placed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  animals  in 
respect  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  unless 
at  the  same  time  orders  be  enforced  throughout  Great  Britain 
that  in  every  district  where  either  pleuro-pneumonia  or  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  exists,  and  which  has  been  declared  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  be  infected,  all  movements  of  cattle  be  prohibited 
except  under  licence ;  that  fairs  and  markets  be  under  similar 
restrictions ;  and  that  absolute  prohibition  of  movement  be 
enforced  against  infected  farms  for  periods  varying  from  two 
months  in  pleuro-pneumonia  to  28  days  in  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

13.  That  where  required  effect  should  be  given  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  these  recommendations. 

We  add  to  this  Report  an — 
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Alphabetical  List  of  the  Ports  ( Sub-ports  and  CreeJcs )  where 
Foreign  Animals  may  at  the  present  time  be  landed , 
with  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Privy 
Council. 


Port,  Sub-port,  and 
Creek. 

Name  of  Inspector. 

Address. 

Falmouth  . 

Olver,  Thomas,  junior. 

St.  Austel  Street,  Truro. 

Helford. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Penryn. 

Glasgow  . 

McCall,  Professor  James, 

83,  Buccleuch  Street,  Glas- 

Bowling. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

gow,  N.B. 

Goole 

Shorten,  Charles  T., 

26,  East  Grove,  Spring  Bank, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Hull. 

Granton  . 

Wallev,  Professor  Thomas, 

1,  Wellington  Place,  Leith, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

N.B. 

Grimsby 

Wentworth,  George, 

Great  Grimsby. 

Hartlepool 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Peel,  Henry,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Tower  Street,  West  Hartle- 

Harwich  . 

Taylor,  James,  M.R.C.V.S.  . 

pool. 

Care  of  Captain  Rivers,  Har- 

Mistley. 

wich  (Residence,  Beaumont, 

Hull  . 

Shorten,  Charles  T., 

Essex). 

26,  East  Grove,  Spring  Bank, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Hull. 

Kirkwall  . 

Morris,  Henry,  M.R.C.V.S.  . 

Albert  Street,  Kirkwall,  Ork- 

Long  Hope. 

nev,  N.B. 

Stromness. 

Leith  . 

Walley,  Professor  Thomas, 

1,  Wellington  Place,  Leith, 

Fisherrow. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

N.B. 

Liverpool  . 

Moore,  John  William  Tottie, 

35,  Oakfield  Road,  Liverpool. 

Garston. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

London 

Has  two  assistants  (Messrs. 

Irish  and  Watson). 
Holmans,  Stephen  Giles, 

Park  Lodge,  Lee  Green,  S.E. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Hancock,  Henry  Joseph, 

26,  East  India  Dock  Road, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Poplar,  E. 

Longhurst,  Walter, 

Thames  Haven,  Essex. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Smart,  William  Wilkimon, 

75,  Downs  Road,  Clapton,  E. 

Middlbsboro' 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Barker,  William,  M.R.C.V.S. 

40,  Cromwell  Terrace,  Stock- 

Cleveland  Port . 

ton  Road,  Middlesborough. 

Newcastle- 

Wilkinson,  Henry  Etridge, 

Queen’s  Head  Yard,  Grey  St., 

upon-Ttne 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Plymouth  . 

Codings,  John  J.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Princess  Street,  Plymouth. 

Calstock. 

Portsmouth 

Gregory,  John  Buss, 

68,  Commercial  Road,  Land- 

Fareham. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

port,  Portsmouth. 

Rochester 

A  London  Inspector. 

Sheerness. 

Shields,  South  . 

Wilkinson,  Henry  Etridge, 

Queen’s  Head  Yard,  Grey  St., 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Southampton  . 

Barford,  John  Davis, 

57,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

Lymington. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Sunderland 

Dudgeon,  David,  M.R.C.V.S. 

13,  Frederick  Street,  Sunder- 

Seaham. 

land. 

Weymouth 

Veisey,  William,  M.R.C.V.S. 

1,  Hardwick  St.,  Weymouth. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  to 
act  at  Ports  where  Foreign  Animals  may  not  be  landed. 


Name  of  Inspector. 

Address. 

Port  where  stationed. 

Briggs,  William  Thomas, 

Solway  Street,  Silloth,  Cura- 

Silloth. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

berland. 

Silloth  is  a  Sub¬ 
port  in  the  Port  of 
Carlisle. 

Cartwright,  Charles, 

37,  Kent  Street,  Fleetwood  . 

Fleetwood. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Gould,  John  Hayward, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

49,  Market  Street,  Holyhead. 

Holyhead. 

Holyhead  is  a 
Sub-port  in  the 
Port  of  Beaumaris. 

Handy,  James  Thomas, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

43,  Glasgow  Street,  Ardros- 
san,  N.B. 

Ardrossan. 

Hedley,  Matthew,  M.R.C.V.S. 

14,  King  Street,  Stranraer, 
N.B. 

Stranraer. 

Hughes,  William  Henry, 

72,  Roxburgh  Street,  Green- 

Greenock. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

ock,  N.B. 

Ardrishaig  and 
Tarbert. 

Islay. 

Oban. 

Port  Glasgow. 
Tobermory. 

Kendall,  Joseph,  M.R.C.V.S. 

85,  Buccleuch  Street,  Barrow- 
in-Furness. 

Barrow-in- 

Furness. 

Roe  Island. 

Leaney,  Alfred  George, 

36,  Roper  Street,  Whitehaven 

W  HTTEHAVEN. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

May,  Alfred,  M.R.C.V.S. 

61,  Parker  Street,  Bristol 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Aberthaw. 

Barry. 

Sully. 

Newport  (Mon.). 

Muir, George  Alexander  John- 

Neyland  Terrace,  New  Mil- 

Milford. 

iton,  M.R.C.V.S. 

ford. 

Pembroke. 
Saundersfoot 
and  Tenby. 
Solva. 
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RESTRICTIONS  ON  CATTLE  IMPORTATION. 

House  of  Commons;  July  31jL 

Lord  Sandon,  replying  to  Mr.  Oourley,  said  the  exception  made 
in  favour  of  Schleswig-Holstein  with  regard  to  the  restrictions 
on  cattle  importation  was  made  only  under  special  regulations, 
under  which  the  cattle  were  slaughtered  at  Deptford  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  over  in  specially  licensed  vessels.  The  cattle 
were  also  officially  certified  to  have  been  bred  and  fed  exclusively 
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in  Denmark  and  Holstein.  The  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  not  prepared  to  make  further  changes  in  the  existing 
arrangements. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

August  §th. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dodson ,  said 
the  Government  could  not  make  any  pledge  which  w'ould  limit 
the  exercise  of  their  present  powers  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of 
cattle  plague,  but  as  at  present  advised,  they  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  alteration  during  the  recess  in  their  measures  for 
checking  disease  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cattle  Plague  and  Importation  of  Live  Stock.  These 
recommendations  would  be  considered  in  the  recess. 

DOGS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  in  reply  to  Sir  C.  Douglas , 
stated  that  the  Government  would  be  prepared  to  issue  quarterly 
notices  of  the  number  of  dog  licences  issued  by  the  authority 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  to  the  chief  constables  of  counties  and 
burghs  in  Scotland.  This  arrangement  would,  he  believed,  be 
very  convenient  and  a  great  improvement.  With  regard  to  pro¬ 
secutions  for  the  evasion  of  the  dog  licence,  he  was  at  present  in 
communication  with  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  subject  would 
be  considered  between  this  and  next  session. 

DESTRUCTIVE  INSECTS  BILL. 

August  10^. 

Viscount  Sandon,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
having  briefly  referred  to  the  ravages  of  the  Colorado  beetle  in 
America,  said  that  it  was  proposed  to  take  powers  to  the  Privy 
Council,  following  very  much  the  analogy  of  the  Act  with  regard 
to  the  cattle  disease,  which  would  enable  them  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  matters  which  were  likely  to  bring  that  very 
terrible  visitor  to  English  shores,  and  also  to  order  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  crops  where  the  Colorado  beetle  had  appeared.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  the  local  authorities  should  be  vested  with 
the  same  powers  as  they  were  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts.  The  operation  of  the  Act  would  be  extended 
to  Ireland,  where  it  was  of  great  importance  to  protect  the  potato 
crops.  Whatever  regulations  the  Privy  Council  might  think  fit 
to  pass  would  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  usual  way.  They 
took  certain  powers  as  to  compensation,  in  case  they  should  be 
obliged  to  exercise  the  large  powers  which  they  thought  it  desir¬ 
able  to  ask  for.  He  thought  the  House  would  feel  that  the  only 
hope  of  dealing  effectually  with  the  incursions  of  this  terrible 
insect  was  by  taking  immediate  steps  for  that  purpose  on  the 
appearance  of  the  creature  on  their  shores. 

Mr.  Darnell  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  this  beetle  getting 
into  England,  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland  would  have  power 
under  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  importation  of  potatoes  from 
England  into  Ireland. 
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The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  L.  Flayfair  remarked  that  the  subject  was  one  of  such 
great  importance  that  he  should  have  been  glad  if  the  Vice- 
President  had  given  them  a  little  more  information  with  regard 
to  it.  The  noble  lord  had  not  informed  the  House  whether  the 
Privy  Council  was  taking  steps  to  obtain  skilled  assistance  for 
the  extermination  of  this  very  noxious  insect. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 


PRESENTATION  TO  PROFESSOR  COOKE,  OF  THE 
GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

On  the  19th  ult.  the  students  of  the  above  College  met  in 
the  Lecture  Room,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  M‘Call,  when 
Prof.  Cooke  was  presented  with  a  magnificent  timepiece,  which 
bore  the  following  inscription : 

“  To  Prof.  Cooke,  F.C.S., 

From  the  Students  of  Glasgow  Veterinary  College, 

In  token  of  their  appreciation  and  esteem. 

Session  1876-7.” 

Mr.  Mahoney ,  in  making  the  presentation,  spoke  of  the  many 
high  qualities  of  Mr.  Cooke  both  as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  and 
alluded  to  the  untiring  energy  and  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in 
conducting  his  classes,  and  concluded  by  wishing  him  that 
“  success  which  true  genius  only  can  merit  and  substantial  ability 
deserve.” 

Frof.  Cooke,  in  thanking  the  students  for  their  handsome  present, 
said  that  no  class  of  persons  were  more  gratified  than  teachers  to 
know  that  their  services  were  appreciated.  Students  now  had 
more  time  to  devote  to  their  studies,  and  in  consequence  more  was 
expected  of  both  teachers  and  students.  He  thought  he  had 
only  done  his  duty,  and  was  extremely  grateful  to  know  that  his 
labours  had  given  satisfaction. 
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War  Office,  Pall  Mall;  JulyZ\st. 
Royal  Artillery. — The  undermentioned  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  on  Probation  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  : 

John  Denis  Edwards. 

Fred  Smith. 

Veterinary  Department. — The  undermentioned  Veterinary 
Surgeons  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  the  First  Class : 

James  Kettle,  19th  Hussars. 

Francis  Duck,  Royal  Artillery. 
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August  14  th. 

2nd  Life  Guards. — Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  First  Class 
George  Fleming,  from  the  Eoyal  Engineers,  to  be  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  vice  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  First  Class  Thornton 
Hart,  deceased. 

Eoyal  Engineers. — Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  First  Class 
William  B.  Walters,  from  the  6th  Dragoons,  to  be  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  vice  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  First  Class  G.  Fleming, 
transferred  to  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 

6th  Dragoons.— Veterinary  Surgeon  James  Findlay,  from  the 
Eoyal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Veterinary 
Surgeon  of  the  First  Class  W.  B.  Walters,  transferred  to  the 
Eoyal  Engineers. 


EEEATUM. 


NOTE  FEOM  THE  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  EOYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  VETEEINAEY  SURGEONS. 

Leigh  Pabk,  Hay  ant, 

August  12  th,  1877. 

Sirs, — In  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Liverpool 
Veterinary  Medical  Society  (page  597,  Veterinarian ,  August),  I 
am  made  to  use  the  expression  “quack”  diploma  in  regard  to  the 
examinations  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  The 
expression  which  I  used  was  quasi  diploma  or  certificate. 

Kindly  give  publicity  to  this  correction  in  your  next  number. 

I  am,  sirs,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  Fitzwygram. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian .’ 


MISCELLANEA. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  SURGERY. 

The  following  account  of  an  operation  for  hernia  puts  the 
old  operation  for  “  gut  tie”  entirely  in  the  shade : — 

Two  physicians  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  have  been  sued  by  a 
patient  on  whom  they  operated  for  hernia.  The  declaration 
states  that  the  defendants  conducted  themselves  in  an 
ignorant  manner,  by  unnecessarily,  wantonly,  improperly, 
and  unskilfully  performing  a  surgical  operation  on  the  body 
of  the  plaintiff,  by  cutting  through  the  flesh  of  said  plaintiff 
into  the  cavity  and  through  the  left  lower  region  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  in  an  unskilful  manner  the  defendants  took 
and  removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  of  plaintiff 
twenty-five  feet  of  bowels,  by  reason  of  which  ignorance  his 
recovery  is  greatly  impeded, — Med.  and  Surg.  Rep. 
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THE  LAST  OUTBREAK  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN 
UPPER  SILESIA  (GERMANY). 

By  Professor  Mullek,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 

Berlin. 

Will  you  kindly  give  a  place  in  your  esteemed  Journal  to 
the  following  facts,  which  may,  perhaps,  contribute  a  little 
to  convince  your  countrymen  that  the  German  measures  to 
stamp  out  Cattle  Plague  are  the  best  protection  to  your 
country  against  this  fearful  disease  ?  I  have  been  myself 
in  the  infested  places,  and  can  give,  therefore,  reliable 
information  from  my  own  researches,  and  from  official 
documents. 

This  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  was  limited  to  two 
villages  of  Upper  Silesia — Szarley  and  Radoriorkan.  Both 
places  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  miners ;  Szarley,  which  pro¬ 
bably  has  something  like  2000  inhabitants,  lies  about  three 
English  miles  from  the  Polish  frontier;  Radoriorkan  is  a  third 
larger,  and  is  situated  a  little  more  inland — the  way  from  this 
place  to  the  frontier  goes  through  Szarley.  The  premises  in 
both  villages  are  small,  and  contain,  on  the  average,  two  to 
four  cows  only.  Some  of  the  miners  possess  only  one  head  of 
cattle  or  a  few  goats. 

Cattle  plague  was  reported  to  exist  on  July  21st,  at  Szarley, 
in  a  cow  belonging  to  a  miner,  Sobolla,  and  also  on  the  same 
day  at  Radoriorkan,  in  a  cow  belonging  to  another  miner, 
Okulus.  Sobolla  had  received  the  cow  seventeen  days  before 
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from  a  miner,  Bloon,  at  Radoriorkan,  whose  second  cow  was 
found  on  examination  to  be  healthy.  The  cow  belonging  to 
Okulus  had  been  bred  on  the  premises. 

The  introduction  of  cattle  plague  into  these  two  villages 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  census  of  cattle 
(I  mean  the  lists  or  number  of  cattle),  which  is  compiled  with 
much  care  in  all  districts  bordering  on  Poland,  showed  that 
the  cattle  belonging  to  all  the  cottagers  in  the  two  villages  had 
been  either  a  long  time  on  the  premises,  or  had  an  origin  that 
could  not  be  suspected.  Certainly  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  smuggling  of  cattle  from  the 
neighbouring  Polish  districts,  and  it  must  be  added  that  the 
smuggling  of  cattle  is  most  in  force  along  the  Polish  frontier 
in  the  densely-populated  mining  districts  of  Upper  Silesia. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
was  caused  either  by  smuggled  fresh-meat  or  by  a  diseased 
animal  which  was  slaughtered  soon  after  having  passed  the 
frontier  in  a  fraudulent  way.  Indeed,  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  strange  cattle  had  not  been  brought  into  the 
infected  premises,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  should 
not  have  been  other  outbreaks  if  living  diseased  cattle  had 
been  introduced  into  the  premises  of  the  cow-keepers.  The 
fact  that  cattle  plague  broke  out  the  same  day  on  the  premises 
of  two  different  villages  greatly  supports  the  opinion  that  the 
disease  was  propagated  by  the  slaughtering  of  a  smuggled 
plague-stricken  animal. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  21st  July,  that  cattle  plague  was  re¬ 
ported  to  exist  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  on  Sunday  the  most 
stringent  measures  were  taken  with  regard  to  the  cattle 
markets  for  slaughtering  purposes  at  Breslau,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  Hamburg-Altona,  which  are  held  on  Monday  in  each 
week.  On  Monday,  23rd  July,  no  cattle  nor  sheep  (nor  other 
ruminants,  as  the  Order  says)  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
above-mentioned  markets  alive.  All  animals  of  the  ruminant 
tribe  had  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  These  stringent  mea¬ 
sures  were  efficiently  carried  out,  although  they  met  with  the 
greatest  resistance  from  the  cattle-dealers,  who  suffered  heavy 
losses  by  the  Order.  In  Berlin  market  about  20,000  lean 
sheep  were  also  retained  three  weeks  at  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors. 

The  closing  of  the  markets  was  vigoi'ously  maintained 
until  the  authorities  were  convinced  that  the  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  was  only  local.  It  was  abolished  at  Hamburg,  where 
the  market  received  during  July  only  one  transport  of  un¬ 
suspected  cattle  from  Breslau  and  Berlin  on  August  the  6th, 
and  at  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Dresden  on  the  13th. 
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I  have  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  books  and  rail¬ 
way  directions  at  the  stations  in  Upper  Silesia  that  the 
Order  prohibiting  the  loading  of  cattle  in  the  railway  trucks 
at  all  stations,  except  Oppeln,  Kosel,  Grosskan  and  Neisse, 
has  been  executed  with  great  care  and  conscientiousness, 
and  that  cattle  had  been  received  at  the  four  mentioned 
stations  only  with  a  special  licence  of  the  Head  Authority  of 
the  Circle,  and  after  veterinary  examination. 

At  Szarley  cattle  plague  was  confined  to  the  premises  of 
Sobolla ;  but  at  Radoriorkan  it  extended,  on  July  25th,  to  the 
single  cow  belonging  to  the  widow  Tabor,  and  on  August  5th 
it  was  detected  on  the  premises  of  the  miner,  Criegalla.  The 
two  last-named  places  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first 
infected.  On  the  four  infected  premises  four  cows  were 
diseased  (three  of  them  died) ;  besides  these  there  were  six 
cows,  two  sheep, and  two  goats;  all  of  which  were  killed  and 
buried.  The  authorities  also  ordered  six  cows  and  two  goats 
to  be  killed  on  two  not  yet  infected  premises.  Cattle  plague 
was  declared  to  be  extint  at  Szarley  on  the  12th,  and  at 
Radoriorkan  on  the  25th  August. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  they  prove  beyond 
disputation  that  we  have  succeeded  by  our  most  stringent 
measures  to  localise  cattle  plague  and  to  stamp  it  out  in  a 
very  short  time. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  f r om  p.  615.) 

We  have  reserved  the  two  following  tribes  of  the  Com¬ 
posite  for  present  consideration,  viz. : 

Tribe  V — INULEiE. — Leaves  alternate;  ray-flowers  ligu- 
late,  yellow ;  disk-flowers  tubular  ;  anther  cells  with  slender 
tails  ;  style-arms  and  pappus  as  in  Asteroidece. 

Tribe  YI — HELEANTHEiE. — Leaves  opposite ;  ray - 
flowers  0  or  ligulate,  yellow,  female  or  neuter ;  disk-flowers 
two-sexual ;  style-arms  as  in  Asteroidew. 

The  genus  Inula  was  formerly  restricted  to  a  single  species, 
viz,  the  /.  Helenium ,  L.;  it  is  now  made  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  to  include  the  old  genera  of  Conyza  and  Pulicaria * 
The  following  is  Sir  Joseph’s  definition  of  the  genus,  making 
the  last  different  species  of  Inula : 
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te  Inula. — Rather  rigid  herbs.  Leaves  alternate*  erect* 
entire*  or  toothed.  Heads  panicled*  corymbose  or  solitary* 
rayed*  yellow ;  involucre  campanulate*  bracts  in  many  series* 
herbaceous,  outer  often  leafy,  receptacle  flat*  naked.  Ray- 
flowers  female  or  neuter,  one-seriate,  ligulate;  style-arms 
slender*  obtuse.  Disk- flowers  tubular*  two-sexual ;  anther- 
cells  tailed ;  style-arms  short*  terminated  by  papillose  cones. 
Fruit  terete  or  angled ;  pappus  hairs  one-seriate,  scabrid* 
or  outer  row  short. 

“  Distribution. — Europe*  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
Asia ;  species  about  fifty. 

<f  Etymology. — The  old  Latin  name.”* 

The  Inulse*  formerly  separated  into  several  genera*  are 
now  comprehended  under  the  genus  Inula*  being  united  by 
the  constancy*  in  all  of  them*  of  slender  tails  to  the  anther- 
cells. 

These  appendages  are  very  curious  and  interesting*  but 
their  object  and  use  are  not  very  obvious ;  at  the  same  time* 
minute  as  they  are*  they  serve  to  show  a  difference*  inas¬ 
much*  perhaps*  as  do  spurs  in  corollas. 

The  forms  of  genus  which  we  shall  now  describe  are  all 
of  them  native  or  naturalised.  They  may  be  placed  as 
follows  : 

1.  Inula  Helenium — Elecampane. 

2.  **  (Pulicaria)  dysenterica — Greater  Fleabane. 

3.  **  Conyza  [Conyza  squarrosa) — Shepherd’s  Spike¬ 

nard. 

4.  **  Crithmoides  ( Crithmum  maritimum)  —  Golden 

Samphire. 

To  these  may  be  added  one  or  two  others,  but  we  take 
them  to  be  unimportant  or  varieties. 

1.  The  Elecampane  is  described  as  follows  by  Dr.  Syme : 

“  Inula  Helenium. — Stem  corvmbosely  branched  at  the 
top*  hairy.  Radical  leaves  stalked,  elliptical ;  stem-leaves 
(except  the  lowest)  sessile,  those  in  the  middle  of  the  stem 
ovate*  all  finely  and  irregularly  dentate- serrate*  sub-glabrous 
above*  greyish-velvety  beneath.  Anthodes  few*  very  large, 
sub-solitary  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  and  branches. 
Pericline  hemispherical ;  outer  phyllaries  obovate-rhomboidal, 
foliaceous,  lax*  with  spreading  tips;  inner  ones  oblanceo- 
late,  strap-shaped,  coriaceous,  pubescent  on  the  back*  and 
ciliated. 

“  Florets  of  the  ray  numerous*  with  the  ligule  spreading 
much  longer  than  the  phyllaries  and  pappus*  flat*  toothed  at 

*  The  *  Students  Flora.’ 
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the  apex,  achenes  irregularly  four-sided,  striated.  Pappus 
of  a  single  row  of  hairs. 

“  In  moist  meadows,  pastures,  bushy  places,  and  hedge 
banks.  Pare,  and  probably  not  native  in  many  of  its 
localities. 

“It  occurs  in  most  of  the  southern  counties,  and  Mr. 
Baker  considers  it  truly  wild  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  so  in  Durham  and  the  lake  district.  In  Scotland, 
however,  it  is  certainly  introduced. ” 

The  folk-lore  of  Elecampane  has  always  been  most 
attractive,  for  besides  being  a  favourite  horse  medicine  with 
the  cow-leech,  with  whom  the  powdered  root  has  ever  had 
special  charms  ascribed  to  it,  and  every  carter  uses  it  in  his 
horse  powders,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  gets  it,  it  is 
found  about  most  villages,  either  in  some  wild  deserted  place 
as  a  remnant  of  former  cultivation,  or  still  kept  up  in  the 
cottage  garden. 

It  is  just  the  same  in  the  States,  where  the  Elecampane  is 
found  to  linger  about  the  settlement,  being  apparently  native, 
and  yet  Beck,  in  his  f  States  Flora,’  speaks  of  it  as  introduced 
from  Europe. 

Mrs.  Lankester  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : 

“This  plant  has  a  reputation  attached  to  it,  even  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  mythical  name.  It  was  highly  valued  by 
the  older  physicians  for  its  medicinal]  virtues,  and  is  still 
employed  to  some  extent  as  an  aromatic  tonic.  A  sweetmeat, 
very  popular  with  schoolboys,  is  made  from  the  root  candied 
with  sugar.  In  former  days  it  was  esteemed  as  a  cordial  by 
the  monkish  herbalists,  who  celebrated  its  virtues  in  the  line 
f  Enula  campana  reddit  praecordia  sana.’ 

“The  name  Elecampane  is  a  corruption  of  the  first  of 
these  words.  Gerarde  tells  us,  ‘  it  is  good  for  shortnesse  of 
breath  and  an  old  cough,  and  for  such  as  cannot  breate’ 
unless  they  hold  their  neckes  upright.’  Pliny  affirms  f  that 
the  same  being  chewed  fasting  doth  fasten  the  teeth. 
Gerarde  adds  :  f  The  root  of  Elecampane  is  with  good  success, 
mixed  with  counter-poisons ;  it  is  a  remedy  against  the 
biting  of  serpents;  it  resisteth  poison  ;  it  is  good  for  them 
that  are  twisten  and  troubled  with  cramps  and  convulsions.’ 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  plant  our  imaginative  friend 
Gerarde  says :  f  It  tooke  the  name  Helenium  of  Helena,  wife 
to  Menclaus,  who  had  her  hands  full  of  it  when  Paris  stole 
her  away  into  Phrygia.’ 

“We  are  told  that  the  leaves  were  eaten  by  the  Romans 
as  a  potherb.  The  practice  may  have  extended  to  Troy,  and 
account  for  the  fact  which  Gerarde  relates  of  the  fair  Helen, 
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The  root  contains  a  large  quantity  ot  a  principle  called 
enulin,  resembling  starch  in  properties;  but  this  is  combined 
with  a  resinous  bitter  substance  and  a  volatile  oil,  to  which 
the  medical  qualities  of  the  plant  are  due.  A  decoction  of 
the  root  is  said  by  Withering  to  cure  sheep  affected  with  the 
scab.” 

2.  The  Fleabane  is  a  plant  common  to  moist  meadows  and 
damp  roadsides;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  yellow  starry 
flowers,  and  woolly  sessile  leaves.  It  is  a  very  common  plant, 
and  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  little  used  by  herbalists, 
though  it  certainly  possesses  bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic 
properties. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Russians  employ  a  decoction  of  the 
whole  plant  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 

Mrs.  Lankester  tells  us  that  this  plant  is  sometimes  called 
the  wild  marigold  and  Job’s  tears  by  the  Arabs,  who  have 
a  tradition  that  its  bruised  leaves  were  applied  by  Job  as  a 
remedy  for  his  grievous  diseases,  and  it  is  still  held  by  them 
in  high  repute  as  a  cure  for  wounds.  Dr.  Withering  states 
(t  that  the  Russian  soldiers,  in  the  Persian  expedition  under 
General  Keit,  were  much  relieved  from  dysentery  by  the  use 
of  this  plant.” 

Its  common  name  of  Fleabane  has  been  given  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  good  in  warding  off  these  parasites. 

Gerarde  says  (<  the  herbs  bruised  where  flies,  gnats,  fleas, 
or  any  venomous  things  are,  doth  drive  them  away.”  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  the  diligent  housewife  in  these  days 
renders  other  fleabanes  unnecessary. 

3.  The  Shepherd’s  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Plough- 
boy’s  Spikenard, is  a  common  plant  to  our  banks  and  roadsides, 
especially  on  calcareous  soils.  It  is  known  by  its  yellowish 
composite  flowers  inclining  to  pink,  and  its  large  leaves 
simulating  those  of  the  foxglove,  so  much  so  that  it  is  com¬ 
monly  gathered  for  that  plant — a  mistake  which  may  be  of 
importance,  as  the  leaves  of  Conyza  are  comparatively  inert, 
while  those  of  the  foxglove  are  just  the  reverse. 

The  herb  itself  is  aromatic,  and  contains  the  other 
principles  of  the  order,  enough  so  for  the  use  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  ploughman  of  ages  past ;  but  even  these  have  no 
faith  in  its  possession  of  curative  powers  in  the  present 

day. 

4.  The  Samphire  inule ,  according  to  Bentham,  is  a  glabrous, 
erect  perennial,  about  a  foot  or  more  high.  Leaves  numerous, 
linear,  thick,  and  succulent,  entire,  or  with  one  or  two  small 
teeth  at  the  base.  Flower-heads  not  large,  solitary,  on  short 
branches  of  a  short  leafy  panicle.  Involucral  bracts  nume- 
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rous  and  narrow.  Florets  of  the  ray  bright  yellow  and 
spreading,  not  so  narrow  or  so  numerous  as  in  the  other 
species,  yet  twice  as  many  as  in  the  common  golden  rod. 

“  In  salt  marshes  in  Western  Europe  and  all  around  the 
Mediterranean ;  frequent  on  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  Britain  up  to  Kircudbright  and  Wigton,  both  in 
salt  marshes  and  on  dry  maritime  limestone  rocks.”* 

The  thick  leaves  are  occasionally  substiuted  for  those  of 
the  Samphire,  which  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  but  they  are 
not  so  good.  We  know  of  no  other  use. 

Tribe  VI — Helianthedea — is  well  represented  by  the  genus 
Bidens,  of  which  we  have  two  species,  namely,  Bidens 
tripartita.  The  bur-marigold  receives  its  name  from  the 
double  rows  of  teeth  on  the  seeds.  Both  this  species  and 
the  B.  cernua  are  found  in  damp  places,  the  former  being  the 
commoner  of  the  two.  They  are  conspicuous  plants,  but 
without  any  quality  to  recommend  them  beyond  those  of 
structural  interest.  Indeed,  with  the  whole  of  this  section, 
they  present  many  curious  points  of  structure. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FASHION  IN  THE  TREAT¬ 
MENT  OF  DISEASE.— BLEEDING. 

By  C.  Gresswell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Nottingham. 

All  good  things  have  their  abuses,  and  amongst  these  the 
all-powerful  agent  of  professional  unity ;  one  of  tbe  abuses  of 
this  is  fashion,  by  means  of  which  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
governs,  and  rightly  so,  in  some  instances,  the  actions  of  the 
minority.  But  to  carry  this  potent  influence  into  matters 
where  so  much  doubt  can  enter,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  must  indeed  be  a  mistake  worthy  of  censure.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  fashion  has  existed  amongst  prac¬ 
titioners  of  human  medicine  to  an  extent  that  would  scarcely 

•/ 

be  conceivable  by  some,  and  its  influence  has  also  been  great 
in  veterinary  medicine.  Unity  is  a  very  necessary  quality 
amongst  a  body  of  men,  endeavouring  to  gain  a  living  by 
their  comparative  knowledge  only  of  a  science,  in  order  to 
guard  against  constant  legal  actions  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  to  further  the  general  interests  of  the  profession.  Carried, 
however,  to  the  excess  at  present  in  force  amongst  medical 
practitioners,  it  is  productive  of  a  fashionable  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  to  depart  from  which  is  to  lose  the 
support  of  the  general  body.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
*  c  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora/  p.  293. 
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congratulation  to  us  as  veterinary  surgeons  that,  compared 
with  medical  practitioners,  we  have  so  much  latitude.  With 
them  the  interests  at  stake  are  greater,  and  as  a  consequence 
professional  combination  and  fashion  reign  supreme.  We 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  our  freedom  of  action,  and  not  cry 
out  for  more  combination,  which,  when  carried  to  the  excess 
of  causing  uniformity  of  practice,  and  uniformity  of  charge, 
will  always  put  a  check  upon  originality,  and  bring  about  a 
lethargy  antagonistic  to  progress,  as  it  will  put  all  on  one 
level,  the  efficient  and  the  inefficient.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal ,  lately,  about  the  want  of  unity  in  our  profession, 
but  we  must  beware  lest  we  have  too  much  of  it.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  profession,  there  is  so  much  difference 
between  one  man  and  another,  both  as  regards  his  educational 
endowments,  his  social  position,  and  his  professional  know¬ 
ledge,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  more  unity  than  we 
now  possess.  More  unity  really  means  more  levelling,  and 
as  the  strength  of  a  chain  lies  in  its  weakest  link,  the  high 
would  have  to  come  down  to  the  low ;  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  thus  to  prevent  the  rise  of  many  eminent  men  now  in 
the  profession,  who  to  a  certain  extent  raise  the  others  w7ith 
them.  In  time  to  come,  perhaps,  when  the  education  re¬ 
quired  of  the  veterinary  student  becomes  higher,  the  position 
of  all  will  be  more  uniform,  and  more  unity  will  ensue ;  but 
let  us  hope  never  to  the  extent  now  seen  in  the  medical 
profession. 

But  to  return  to  fashion  in  medicine.  There  is  not  a 
better  example  of  its  influence  than  in  the  great  change 
which  took  place  some  years  back,  when  the  abolition  of 
bleeding  and  the  exhibition  of  sedatives  w7ere  inaugurated,  and 
their  place  occupied  by  stimulants.  The  change  w7as  so 
sudden  and  complete  as  to  be  noticed  by  the  public,  and  at¬ 
tributed  by  them  to  fashion,  as  the  following  common 
observation  will  prove,  addressed  no  doubt  to  many  of  us 
when  about  to  bleed  :  “  I  thought  it  was  not  fashionable  to 
bleed  now.”  The  sarcasm  contained  in  these  words  ought 
to  make  one  ponder  and  think  if  it  was  not  prepos¬ 
terous,  that,  irregardless  of  extreme  plethora  or  debility, 
universal  reduction  or  universal  stimulation  could  both 
be  practised  in  turn  with  impunity  at  the  caprice  of 
fashion.  Already  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction  amongst 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  and  I  think  that  here 
veterinary  surgeons  have  shown  their  wrise  independency,  by 
not  rushing  in  a  body  to  accept  the  new  doctrine.  If  they 
had  had  more  unity,  they  w7ould  have  been  just  as  bad  as 
their  medical  brethren.  As  it  is,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
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many  veterinary  surgeons  hold  an  intermediary  practice 
in  this  matter,  and  they  will  soon  be  supported  by  the  first 
pathologists  of  the  day. 

I  should  wish  now  to  bring  before  the  readers  of  the 
Veterinarian  some  of  the  pathological  conditions  where 
bleeding  and  the  use  of  sedatives  not  only  appear  theoreti¬ 
cally  to  be  indicated,  but  instances  in  which  I  have  seen 
them  most  successfully  used. 

Bleeding  and  sedatives,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be  safely 
employed,  when  the  condition  of  an  animal  is  plethoric,  and 
in  acute  cases  of  congestion  and  inflammatory  action,  with 
but  few  exceptions.  The  primary  cause  of  disease  in 
plethoric  animals  is  the  abnormal  quantity  of  blood  existing 
in  the  vessels,  predisposing  it  to  stagnation,  and  to  take  on 
the  peculiar  condition  of  inflammation.  Now,  as  regards 
stagnation  or  congestion,  the  beneficial  effects  of  bleeding 
require  but  little  proof;  by  means  of  it,  we  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  vessels,  and  make  room  for  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  blood  ;  we  cause  a  mechanical  diversion 
from  the  congested  portions  to  the  attempted  vacuum  in  the 
parts  bled  from;  and  with  the  aid  of  sedative  medicines  we 
calm  the  action  of  the  heart,  excited  and  irritated  by  its 
recent  and  violent  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstruction.  But 
in  the  case  of  inflammatory  action,  the  advantageous  effects 
of  bleeding  are  not  so  easy  of  proof.  Whereas,  in  conges¬ 
tion,  the  disease  being  purely  mechanical,  bleeding  can  be 
defended  on  mechanical  principles  ;  in  inflammation  the  case 
is  different,  for  the  subtle  influence  wrhich  separates  the  cor¬ 
puscles  from  each  other  causes  part  of  them  to  leave  their 
natural  course,  and  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels, 
leading  finally  to  their  exudation,  and  also  that  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis.  Bleeding  has,  however,  undoubtedly 
a  good  effect  in  plethoric  inflammation,  but  its  beneficial 
results  are  always  seen  to  be  in  the  first  or  congestive  stage ; 
afterwards,  when  the  vessels  have  relieved  themselves  by 
exudation,  it  is  useless  and  often  injurious.  So  wTe  see,  that 
here  again  it  is  only  its  mechanical  action  that  can  be 
defended,  as  in  congestion.  Pressure  on  the  inflamed  portion 
by  the  sudden  diminution  of  blood  in  another  part  restores 
the  circulation,  and  prevents  the  disastrous  result  of  fibrinous 
and  corpusculous  exudation. 

Thus  we  have  the  four  following  statements,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  illustrate  by  examples  : 

(1.)  Bleeding  acts  primarily,  and  for  the  most  part  mecha¬ 
nically,  but  secondarily  as  a  sedative  to  the  heart, 
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(2.)  In  a  case  of  plethora  it  is  beneficial  in  congestion 
and  in  the  congestive  stage  of  inflammation. 

(3.)  It  is  useless  and  often  injurious  after  the  exudative 
stage  of  inflammation  has  taken  place. 

(4.)  As  its  action  is  primarily  upon  the  hydraulic  principle, 
sudden  and  general  bloodletting  is  preferable  to  slow  and 
local  bleeding,  unless  it  can  be  effected  in  large  quantities. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  fact  that  as  bleeding  is  only 
admissible  in  cases  of  plethora,  the  general  condition  of  the 
animal  and  the  quantity  of  food  it  has  been  taking  must  be 
the  great  criteria  to  guide  us  in  bloodletting,  and  not  the 
pulse,  which  may  be  increased  in  fulness  and  rapidity  by 
irritation. 

Case  I. — The  subject  was  a  cart-horse,  five  years  old,  the 
property  of  a  Lincolnshire  farmer  noted  for  the  high  feeding 
of  his  horses.  This  horse  had  been  eating  daily  23  lbs.  of 
corn  (about  six  quarters  of  oats  and  two  quarters  of  Indian 
corn),  not  including  2  lbs.  of  linseed  cake  per  diem  also. 
He  was  consequently  in  a  very  plethoric  condition,  weighing 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  ton.  After  a  very  hard  day's 
work  he  was  found  ill  at  night,  blowing  very  hard,  and  re¬ 
fusing  his  food.  When  I  saw  the  horse  I  found  his  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible  at  the  jaw,  about  100  at  the  heart;  in¬ 
ternal  temperature  101°  F.,  ears,  legs,  and  nostrils  deathly 
cold,  respiration  very  frequent,  and  visible  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  a  purple  colour.  Diagnosing  the  case  to  be 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  that  of  a  character  likely  to 
speedily  end  fatally,  I  at  once  bled  the  horse  to  the  extent  of 
one  gallon,  and  gave  a  sedative  in  the  shape  of  digitalis  and 
Pot.  Tart.  Ant.,  combined  with  other  febrifuges.  The  pulse 
after  the  bleeding  was  soon  perceptible  at  the  jawr,  the  mucous 
membranes  lost  their  purple  colour,  the  respiration  became 
less  frequent,  and  when  I  saw  horse  next  morning  he  was 
entirely  out  of  danger,  and  in  a  short  time  at  work  again. 
Now,  the  amount  of  blood  in  this  horse's  lungs  must  have 
been  excessive  ;  nature,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
increasing  the  action  of  the  heart,  had  done  her  utmost  to 
remove  the  obstruction,  but  had  failed.  Stimulation,  at  the 
most,  would  only  have  acted  in  giving  the  same  amount  of 
strength  to  the  heart  that  it  had  possessed  at  first,  and  that 
was  not  sufficient.  The  only  remedy,  consequently,  was 
to  relieve  the  affected  organs  by  taking  away  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  blood  as  quickly  as  possible,  thus  bringing 
to  bear  great  hydraulic  pressure  on  the  lungs  themselves. 
The  circulation  thus  freed,  the  heart  by  its  reaction  would 
soon  have  burdened  the  lungs  again,  but  the  sedative  here 
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came  into  play  and  stayed  its  action.  Doubtles,  many 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  the  majority  of  medical  prac- 
titoners  in  a  similar  case  would  not  have  had  recourse  to 
bleeding,  because  it  is  currently  held  to  be  incorrect  and 
not  fashionable. 

{To  be  continued.') 


ORIGIN  OF  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE. 

Communication  from  Mr.  John  Stewart,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Darlinghurst,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. ; 

June  mh,  1877. 

In  the  year  1872  a  small  lot  of  cattle  arrived  here 
from  England.  They  had  been  carried,  not  in  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  but  on  deck,  and  had  enjoyed  excellent  health 
during  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  which  lasted  ninety  days. 
They  were  inspected  for  soundness  and  allowed  to  be  landed, 
being  to  all  appearance  free  from  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease.  At  that  time  all  imported  cattle  had  to  be  placed 
in  quarantine  for  not  less  than  fourteen  days.  Three  of  these 
cattle  went  to  a  quarantine  station  at  Miller’s  Point,  where 
they  remained  in  perfect  health  till  they  were  released.  The 
other  five  or  six  went  to  another  quarantine  station  at  Dawe’s 
Point,  and  it  is  of  these  that  I  have  something  to  say. 

After  a  few  days  four  or  five  of  the  animals  were  reported 
to  be  unwell.  They  refused  food,  but  took  water  readily. 
The  skin  was  hot,  dry,  reddish,  or  actually  red  where  the  hair 
was  thin.  The  vaginal  lining,  the  conjunctivae,  and  nasal 
membranes  were  much  redder  than  usual.  The  mouth  was 
hot,  and  there  were  several  small  ulcers  or  abrasions  on  the 
gums.  The  saliva  had  a  sour  odour,  and  it  was  super¬ 
abundant.  One  animal  was  decidedly  lame  on  the  fore  feet 
and  two  seemed  tender.  In  each  case  the  coronet  was  redder 
than  usual  and  somewhat  tumefied.  The  respiration  was 
slightly  increased,  but  the  pulse  was  about  natural.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  there  was  something  amiss  with  the  cattle. 

What  was  it  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  illness  ?  The 
veterinary  surgeon  in  attendance  thought  it  was  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease;  but  it  was  hard  to  believe  this.  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease  was  unknown  in  the  Colony, and  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  all  experience  that  these  cattle  could  have  brought 
it  from  England,  and  shown  no  sign  of  it  till  after  more  than 
ninety  days.  But  if  not  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  what  was 
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it  ?  Nothing  like  it  prevailed  in  the  Colony,  and  the  symptoms 
were  those  which  we  read  of  as  characterising  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Europe.  Whatever  the 
disease  was,  it  could  not  have  been  caught  from  others  after 
landing.  The  imported  animals  had  been  led  each  singly 
from  the  wharf  to  the  stable,  and  the  stable  was  quite  new, 
never  having  been  previously  occupied  by  stock  of  any 
kind.  If  the  disease  could  not  have  been  brought  here, 
nor  caught  here,  it  must  have  originated  here.  But  how,  or 
from  what  cause?  The  food  had  been  abruptly  changed 
from  rye  grain  to  oaten  or  lucerne  hay,  and  from  oil-cake  to 
bran  and  maize ;  but  the  cattle  at  Miller's  Point  had  been 
subject  to  the  same  change,  and  they  remained  quite  well. 

The  stable  stood  on  low  ground,  nearly  surrounded  by 
cliffs  higher  than  itself,  and  could  only  get  a  current  of  air 
through  it  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  north-east.  At  other 
times  it  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  all  but  stagnant. 
It  was  a  wooden  building,  closely  boarded  up  from  the 
ground  to  the  eaves.  There  were  two  doors,  both  on  the 
same  side,  open  all  day,  but  closed  at  night.  There  were  no 
windows  or  other  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  only  chance 
of  getting  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  it  depended  upon  the 
wind  coming  on  one  side,  and  blowing  under  the  shingles 
with  which  the  stable  was  roofed.  The  floor  was  of  the 
original  earth,  neither  paved,  nor  boarded,  nor  drained,  so 
that  the  urine,  not  absorbed  by  the  straw  bedding,  passed  into 
the  ground,  to  be  evaporated  into  the  air  which  the  animals 
had  to  breathe  and  to  rebreathe  all  night. 

Within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  cattle  were  reported  to  be 
ill  men  were  set  to  work  at  once  to  open  a  window  at 
each  end  of  the  stable,  to  strip  off  two  or  three  boards  from 
under  the  eaves  all  round,  and  otherwise  to  ventilate  and 
purify  the  place.  The  attendants  were  strictly  enjoined  not 
to  close  up  any  of  the  ventilators  which  had  been  opened. 
Directions  were  given  as  to  food,  water,  and  exercise,  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  medicine  was  ordered.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  cattle  seemed  to  be  nearly  all  right.  They 
were  feeding  and  lively,  and  the  skin  was  cool,  though  the 
hair  still  felt  dry  and  harsh.  Ultimately  they  went  to  their 
destination  in  the  interior,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  did  well. 

In  my  opinion  the  illness  of  these  cattle  was  caused  by 
the  impure  air  which  they  had  to  breathe,  especially  at  night, 
when  the  stable  doors  were  closed.  1  could  find  nothing 
else  to  account  for  it,  and  that  cause  seems  to  me  quite  ade¬ 
quate  to  explain  all  the  mischief  that  was  done.  Had  the 
cattle  been  compelled  to  endure  the  same  privation  of  air 
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for  a  few  days  longer,  what  would  have  happened  to  them  ? 
Not  recovery. 

It  is  still  asserted,  however,  that  this  was  a  genuine  case 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  recently  it  has  been  explained  rather  ingeniously. 
It  is  said  that  the  ship  had  some  sheep  on  board  ;  that  shortly 
after  the  ship  sailed  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  among 
the  sheep  ;  that  they  were  all  destroyed,  though  their  skins 
were  saved.  A  few  days  before  the  ship  arrived  here  there  was 
some  rough  weather,  and  to  prevent  chafing  some  of  these 
skins  were  thoughtlessly  fixed  in  the  cattle  stalls.  Hence 
the  cattle  caught  the  disease,  so  it  is  said.  If  this  story  be 
true  the  cattle  ought  to  have  caught  the  disease  while  the 
sheep  were  yet  alive.  They  could  not  be  far  from  the  sheep, 
and  in  all  probability  the  attendants  were  frequently  going 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 


CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

By  J.  Howard,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Woolwich. 

I  forward  you  the  stomach  of  a  horse  which  died  at 
9  a.m.  to-day,  from  acute  gastritis,  accompanied  with  rupture 
of  stomach.  The  cause  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  of  the  rup¬ 
ture  was  from  the  animal  falling  in  the  shafts  of  a  heavily 
laden  wagon,  yesterday  afternoon,  Sept.  19th,  about  3  pan., 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plumstead  Common.  Immediately 
after  the  fall  he  became  very  sluggish,  and  showed  signs  of 
abdominal  pain.  I  saw  him  about  6  p.m.,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  symptoms  were  manifest,  viz.  groaning,  respirations  loud 
and  much  accelerated,  copious  vomiting,  the  ingesta  escap¬ 
ing  first  from  one  nostril  and  then  the  other,  and  only 
occasionally  from  both,  general  surface  of  the  body  cold, 
with  patches  here  and  there  of  perspiration,  especially  about 
the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  pulse  was  80,  sharp,  and 
jerking ;  but  it  soon  became  small,  weak,  and  fluttering. 
The  case  was  accurately  diagnosed  at  once,  but  the  owner 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  it. 

The  stomach,  on  post-mortem  examination,  was  found  to 
be  largely  distended  with  food,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ingesta 
with  water,  &c.,  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  gastritis  having  set  in  during  work, 
caused  the  animal  to  throw  himself  down,  and  thereby 
brought  about  the  rupture.  I  may  incidentally  mention 
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that  I  found  three  red  bots  only,  mixed  with  the  ingesta  of 
the  organ. 

My  principal  reason  for  forwarding  you  the  specimen  is 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  position  of  the  rupture.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  witnessed  by  me  in  my  own  practice, 
as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  others,  the  rupture  has  invariably 
existed  at  the  “great  curvature” 

In  addition,  I  would  observe  that  in  all  instances  on  record, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  lesion  has  been  in  the 
same  part  of  the  organ.  So  generally  has  this  been  the  case, 
that  it  has  become  almost  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  it  never 
takes  place  anywhere  else.  This  conclusion  is  based  not  only 
on  the  experience  of  the  profession,  but  also  on  anatomical 
and  physiological  peculiarities.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
specimen  sent  the  rupture  has  taken  place  at  the  “  cardiac 
orifice”  and  extends  along  the  antero-inferior  surface  of  the 
organ.  This  is  very  rare,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
unique. 

[Mr.  Steel,  who  examined  the  specimen,  has  reported  as 
follows  : 

Post-mortem  examination  of  the  stomach  of  a  horse ,  for¬ 
warded  by  Mr.  John  Howard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Woolwich. 

A  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  with  lacerated  margins,  was  situated  on  the 
antero-inferior  surface  of  the  organ,  extending  from  imme¬ 
diately  below  and  in  front  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  towards  the  greater  curvature,  in  a  direction  to 
the  right  and  downwards.  The  villous  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  presented  much  thickening,  but  the  evidences  of 
acute  gastritis  were  not  well  marked.] 


“  MELANCHOLY  DEATH  FROM  THE  BITE  OF  A 
RABID  DOG  THREE  YEARS  AG  Of 

Among  the  numerous  cases  of  hydrophobia  which  have 
recently  been  published  in  the  medical  and  other  journals, 
one  bearing  the  above  heading  appeared  at  the  end  of  August 
as  having  occurred  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  at  Chipping 
Ongar,  Essex. 

The  alleged  cirumstance  of  the  life  of  a  member  of  the 
profession  having  been  sacrificed  to  this  horrible  disease  at 
so  distant  a  date  as  three  years  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  naturally 
created  $  desire  on  our  part  to  learn  the  real  facts  of  the 
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case,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brook,  M.R.C.V.S., 
of  Ongar,  and  Mr.  Caton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Romford,  we  are 
enabled  to  supply  the  following  particulars. 

The  unfortunate  victim  of  the  malady  was  Mr.  A.  Brown, 
who  had  been  placed  by  his  father  with  Mr.  Brook  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  two  years  since.  A  year  previously  to  his  appren¬ 
ticeship,  while  at  home,  a  stray  dog  came  unto  his  father’s 
premises,  having  a  piece  of  chain  attached  to  his  collar  as 
though  he  had  broken  loose  from  a  kennel.  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  suffering  from  illness  of  a  marked  kind,  and  in 
attempting  to  catch  him  for  the  purpose  of  detention  until 
his  owner  could  be  found  Mr.  Brown  was  severely  bitten  on 
the  right  hand.  The  dog  escaped,  and  was  killed  soon  after 
at  Bishops  Stortford.  A  man  who  was  bitten  at  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Brown  died  three  weeks  afterwards.  A  mare 
and  a  sow  were  also  bitten,  and  these  were  subsequently 
killed  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  G.  Gingill,  at  Bobbingworth,  both 
showing  indications  of  rabies ;  but  a  dog  on  these  premises, 
bitten  at  the  same  time,  still  remains  well. 

The  bite  was  received  on  May  21st,  1874;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Brown  was  seen  by  Mr.  Gret- 
tan,  surgeon,  of  Ongar,  that  the  wound  was  cauterised.  In 
process  of  time  the  wound  healed,  and  all  apprehension  of  any 
ill  effects  arising  from  it  gradually  passed  away.  During 
the  two  years  also  that  Mr.  Brown  lived  with  Mr.  Brook 
his  health  continued  good. 

The  recent  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ongar  induced  him  to  be  vaccinated,  as  he  had  some  dread  of 
that  disease.  This  was  done  on  August  4th.  The  vaccine 
disease  produced  considerable  effect,  and  at  times  he  com¬ 
plained  of  rheumatic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  On 
August  16th  he  suffered  from  local  irritation,  but  not  to  any 
serious  extent.  On  the  17th  he  was  feverish,  and  towards 
night  complained  of  darting  pains  in  the  hand  and  arm.  On 
the  18th  he  returned  home,  and  died  on  the  following  day, 
presenting  unmistakable  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 

The  following  additional  and  valuable  particulars  of  the 
progress  of  the  disease  have  been  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Grattan.  We  extract  these,  as  they 
form  an  instructive  addendum  to  the  history  of  the  case  as 
supplied  to  us. 

“  Hydrophobia. 

“  The  following  is  a  detailed  report  of  a  case  of  hydro- 
phopia  occurring  three  years  and  three  months  after  the  bite , 
and  fourteen  days  after  vaccination. 

“A.  B.,  aged  21,  veterinary  assistant,  of  this  town,  was 
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bitten  through  the  centre  of  the  right  hand  on  the  evening 
of  May  21st,  1874.  Not  thinking  the  dog  rabid,  he  did  not 
apply  to  have  the  bite  cauterised  until  midday  on  the  22nd. 
I  then  freely  applied  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ordered  poultices 
of  salt  and  bread  to  be  continued  until  the  wound  healed  by 
granulation.  Within  a  few  days  his  father  telegraphed  for 
the  ‘  Bedford  remedy/  and  with  the  greatest  persuasion  he 
got  him  to  take  it.  He  remained  in  perfect  health  until 
Friday  night,  August  17th,  1877,  when  he  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  the  wound,  which  spread  to  the  elbow,  shoulder, 
and  neck.  In  the  morning,  his  landlady  brought  him  a  cup 
of  coffee ;  and,  on  attempting  to  drink,  he  said  it  would 
choke  him ;  and  then  followed  a  severe  spasm.  She  sent 
directly  for  me,  and  I  examined  his  throat,  which  appeared 
natural ;  ordered  him  to  get  up,  and  sent  for  his  father,  who 
took  him  home,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  On  the  way,  he 
said  the  air  was  too  much  for  him,  and  asked  his  father  to 
drive  quickly.  I  visited  him  that  night,  and  gave  a  subcuta¬ 
neous  injection  of  half  a  grain  of  morphia.  Towards  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  sent  for,  as  he  had  had  a  dreadful  night  of  spasms, 
without  sleep,  &c.  I  found  him  in  a  severe  spasm;  pulse 
120 ;  breathing  laborious ;  eyes  red ;  skin  clammy ;  and 
viscid  saliva  clinging  to  the  sides  of  his  mouth.  I  admin¬ 
istered  chloroform  at  intervals  until  the  afternoon,  when 
he  seemed  much  better,  cheerful,  and  passed  two  quarts  of 
coloured  urine.  When  left  alone,  he  ate  a  piece  of  cold 
chicken  and  baked  apple.  He  had  great  horror  of  any  one 
coming  suddenly  into  his  room,  or  looking  at  him,  as  it  im¬ 
mediately  produced  a  spasm.  He  was  not  alarmed  at  the 
house-dog  running  into  the  room  or  barking,  nor  at  running 
fluids ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  drink  or  wash  himself  for 
the  world.  He  was  sure  he  would  die  if  he  had  another 
spasm.  I  sent  for  Dr.  Quennell,  of  Brentwood,  who  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  give  a  grain  of  morphia  under  the  skin  every 
four  hours  until  it  had  effect.  We  then  administered  it,  and 
left  him  quietly  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  On  my 
return  within  four  hours,  I  heard  he  had  had  a  violent 
attack  of  vomiting  and  spasms,  which  ended  in  death  exactly 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  first  symptom. ” 

“  I  may  add  that  he  had  no  cerebral  symptoms,  and  that 
he  said  his  sufferings  were  beyond  description,  with  the 
exception  of  being  quite  free  from  pain  during  the  intervals 
and  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  of  which  he  spoke 
highly. 

u  Query. — Did  vaccination  so  disturb  the  system  as  to 
bring  on  the  hydrophobic  phenomena  ?  ” 
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“  P.S. — Three  men  were  bitten  on  the  same  evening  by 
this  dog.  One  went  home  without  having  the  wound  caute¬ 
rised,  and  died  within  three  weeks  afterwards.  The  other  two 
came  directly,  and  were  cauterised  well  with  nitrate  of  silver 
and  ordered  salt  poultices  until  the  wounds  healed  ;  they  are 
now  at  large  in  perfect  health. 

u  M.  H.  Grattan,  L.K.Q.C.P.,  Chipping  Ongar.” 


Pathological  Contributions. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

In  Russia  cattle  plague  continues  to  maintain  a  high 
rate  of  prevalence.  The  disease  exists  in  the  governments 
of  Bessarabia,  Volhynia,  Ekatermoslaw,  Kherson,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  At  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  in 
Bessarabia,  and  also  in  Novosielitza,  near  the  frontier,  all 
harvest  cattle  were  placed  in  the  quarantine  establishment  at 
Novosielitza,  while  the  disease  prevailed. 

Cattle  plague  is  also  reported  from  Kertch,  in  a  village 
three  miles  distant ;  and  in  the  government  of  Kherson  the 
plague  has  appeared  in  the  village  of  Maligonowa,  in  the 
district  of  Tiraspol.  It  has  also  appeared  in  Taganrog  and 
in  the  Don  Cossack  Territory,  and  it  prevails  with  some 
intensity  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Azolf. 

From  the  latest  accounts  it  appears  that  there  have  been 
fourteen  fresh  cases  in  Taganrog,  but  the  disease  has  not  yet 
spread  to  the  surrounding  villages. 

From  Austria  it  is  reported  that  cattle  plague  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Galicia,  in  the  Crown  lands,  and  in  the  districts 
of  Husiatyn,  Skalat,  Biala,  and  Soroczks,  also  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Czernowitz,  in  the  province  of  Bukowina. 

From  Germany  it  is  notified  that  cattle  plague  having 
been  declared  extinct  in  Radziowka,  and  no  case  having 
occurred  since  August  4th,  the  disease  may  be  looked  upon 
as  extinct  in  the  whole  of  the  imperial  territory. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  reported  to  have  existed 
during  the  month  of  August  in  the  following  counties  : 
l.  49 
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England  and  Wales . — Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Cumberland,  Derby,  Durham,  Essex,  Herts,  Kent, 
Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln  (Lindsey),  Middlesex,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Notts, 
Rutland,  Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Sussex,  War¬ 
wick,  York,  East  Riding;  ditto,  North  Riding;  ditto,  West 
Riding;  Isle  of  Ely,  the  Metropolis,  Anglesey,  Denbigh, 
Glamorgan. 

Scotland .  —  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Banff,  Dumbarton,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Fife,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Perth, 
Renfrew,  Stirling. 

In  the  Cardiff  district  since  August  22nd  there  have  been 
five  separate  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  herds  in 
the  premises  are  generally  small ;  the  total  number  of  the 
cattle  in  the  five  premises  amounted  to  eighty-five.  Of 
these,  two  died  and  ten  have  been  slaughtered. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  reported  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  during  the  month  of  August  in  the  following  counties  : 

England  and  Wales . — Berks,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Essex,  Hants,  Herts,  Kent,  Lincoln  (Holland),  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Salop,  Somerset,  Fife. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 

ACT,  1869. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  August,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 


SCHEDULED  COUNTRIES. 
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POISONING  BY  DISEASED  MEAT. 

A  very  melancholy  case  of  wholesale  poisoning  from  the 
consumption  of  diseased  meat  is  reported  from  Wurzen,  a 
small  town  in  Saxony.  A  farmer  finding  one  of  his  recently 
calved  cows  to  be  suffering  from  fever,  with  accompanying 
abscesses  and  ulcers,  and  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  em¬ 
ployed  two  neighbouring  butchers  to  slaughter  the  beast  and 
dress  the  carcase,  after  which  the  trio  managed  to  dispose  of 
the  meat,  partly  in  the  form  of  sausages,  and  partly  as  joints. 
Among  the  persons  who  partook  of  it,  more  than  200  cases 
of  illness  occurred,  and  in  six  instances  the  disease  termi¬ 
nated  fatally.  The  symptoms  observed  during  life  were 
analagous  to  those  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  in  the  fatal  cases 
decomposition  of  the  bodies  rapidly  set  in.  Inquiries  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  authorities  clearly  showed  the  origin  of  the 
outbreak,  and  the  heartless  culprits,  whose  miserable  cupidity 
had  led  to  such  sad  results,  are  now  in  prison,  awaiting  their 
approaching  trial.  The  punishment  inflicted,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  of  a  nature  to  act  as  a  salutary  warning  to 
similar  offenders,  not  only  in  Saxony  but  even  nearer  home. 


DISEASE  AMONG  CATTLE  IN  OHIO. 

During  the  past  ten  days  I  have  been  called  to  see  quite 
a  number  of  sick  cows.  Thus  far  all  have  died  within  five  days 
from  the  first  symptoms  of  illness.  The  first  indication  or 
warning  of  their  illness  was  the  sudden  check  and  dropping 
off  from  their  usual  quantity  of  milk,  of  one  half  or  two 
thirds  the  first  day,  second  day  entire  cessation.  All  rumina¬ 
tion  ceased,  and  the  animals  refused  to  feed,  but  were  very 
thirsty  ;  the  head  was  drooping,  eyes  dull,  and  hair  standing 
upon  end.  The  skin  was  moist  in  patches,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  ichor  exudation ;  extremities  alternately  hot 
and  cold,  urine  highly  coloured,  pulse  80  and  respiration  60 
per  minute.  Third  day,  the  animals  were  utterly  prostrated, 
the  head  was  protruded,  and  the  muzzle  rested  upon  the 
ground,  in  which  position  they  usually  die. — Prof.  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Y.S.,  in  Ohio  Farmer ,  Sept.  1st. 


AMERICAN  BEEF. 

G.  A.  H.  thus  writes  to  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette : 

“  One  of  my  tenants  when  at  Liverpool  at  the  Agricultural 
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Show,  happened  to  see  a  large  number  of  very  fine  oxen 
landed  from  one  of  the  American  steamers.  He  got  into 
conversation  with  the  mate,  who  was  superintending  the 
unloading,  and  pointed  out  one  very  fine  ox  which  the  mate 
told  him  weighed  just  about  36  cwt.  when  it  left  New  York, 
and  we  will  see,  said  the  mate,  what  he  weighs  when 
landed.  When  put  on  the  weighbridge  he  was  just  a  trifle 
over  30  cwt.,  so  that  this  ox  had  lost  nearly  6  cwt.,  or  fully 
15  per  cent,  on  the  voyage  in  actual  live  weight !  Now  a 
loss  of  15  per  cent,  in  live  weight  means  not  only  a  loss  of 
beef,  but  also  a  loss  of  c  quality.’  The  beef  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  was  first  quality  when  the  beast  was  shipped,  and  when 
it  was  landed  it  had  become  second  or  third  quality,  besides 
losing  15  per  cent,  in  weight !  If  live  beasts  can  be  brought 
over  profitably  from  America  our  cousins  there  should  send 
us  ‘  good  store  cattle  5  and  not  c  fat  beasts.’  A  store  beast 
will  soon  pull  up  his  lost  flesh,  but  a  fat  beast  once  thrown 
back  is  not  very  easily  brought  up  to  the  mark  again.” 


Facts  and  Observations. 


Death  from  Hydrophobia. — Among  numerous  other 
cases  of  hydrophobia  which  have  recently  been  brought 
before  the  public,  the  British  Medical  Journal  publishes 
the  following : — “  An  inquest  was  held  last  week  at  the 
London  Hospital  on  the  body  of  a  boy  aged  13  who  died 
of  hydrophobia.  About  jive  months  ago  the  boy  was 
bitten  on  the  hand  by  a  dog;  the  wound  was  cauterised, 
and  he  seemed  to  recover.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
commenced  on  August  13th,  and  he  died  on  the  sixth 
day  of  his  illness.  We  understand  that  this  is  the  fifth 
case  of  hydrophobia  that  has  come  under  observation  at  the 
London  Hospital  this  year.  As  the  series  of  these  cases 
will  be  published,  we  refrain  from  entering  into  details  of 
this  case.” 

Fatal  Poisoning  by  Irish  Yew. — We  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  producing  abortion  in  the  lower  animals — one  which  is 
constantly  coming  before  us : — An  inquest  was  concluded 
at  Hampton  Wick  on  August  24th,  in  ther  case  of  Emma 
Lane,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  an  infusion  of  twigs 
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and  leaves  of  Irish  yew  administered  by  her  husband. 
The  woman  believed  herself  to  be  pregnant,  and  fre¬ 
quently  asked  her  husband  to  get  “  something  to  ease  her.” 
He  gathered  some  twigs  of  Irish  yew  from  a  neighbouring 
cemetery,  and  gave  them  to  her.  The  woman  then  made  a 
decoction  of  them,  and  took  a  dose  of  the  decoction  in  the 
evening,  with  her  husband's  knowledge.  The  next  day  she 
took  another  dose  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening,  after 
supper,  she  took  a  third  dose  of  the  decoction,  together  with 
some  of  the  unboiled  twigs.  In  the  night,  she  retched,  and 
complained  to  her  husband  that  she  felt  very  ill ;  he  then 
noticed  that  she  was  breathing  hard.  She  died  during  the 
night.  Dr.  Gunther  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  and 
found  in  the  stomach  five  or  six  tablespoonfuls  of  half- 
digested  food  and  a  quantity  of  the  chopped  leaves  of  the 
Irish  yew.  There  were  also  several  red  patches  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  it  appeared  that  these  might  have  been  due 
to  early  decomposition.  There  was  also  organic  disease  of 
the  heart.  Only  primd  facie  evidence  was  taken  at  the  in¬ 
quest  ;  and  the  man  Lane  was  committed  on  the  charge  of 
wilful  murder. — British  Medical  Journal . 

Pasteur  on  Septicaemia. — M.  Pasteur  has  read  to  the 
Academie  de  Medecine  an  important  memoir  on  septicaemia 
and  malignant  pustule  (charbon).  He  explains  his  method 
of  investigation,  and  lays  down  the  principle  that  charbon  is 
the  disease  of  bacteria,  as  trichinosis  is  the  disease  of  the 
trichina,  and  the  itch  is  the  disease  of  the  acarus.  M. 
Pasteur  formulates  the  following  propositions.  1.  The  blood 
of  an  animal  in  complete  health  does  not  contain  micro¬ 
scopic  organism  or  their  germs.  It  is  imputrescible  in 
contact  with  pure  air,  because  putrefaction  is  always  due  to 
microscopic  organisms  of  the  genus  vibrio ;  and,  spontaneous 
generation  being  out  of  the  question,  vibriones  cannot 
appear  of  themselves.  2.  The  blood  of  an  animal  affected 
with  charbon  contains  no  other  organisms  than  the  bacteria. 
But  the  bacteria  is  an  exclusively  aerobic  organism ;  that  is 
to  say,  living  in  the  air  and  by  the  air,  and  taking  no  part 
in  putrefaction.  The  blood  of  animals  so  diseased  is  of 
itself  imputrescible.  It  is  not  the  same  in  the  dead  body ; 
this  blood  then  enters  quickly  into  putrefaction,  because 
every  human  body  lodges  vibriones  coming  from  without, 
as  by  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  always  full  of  vibriones 
of  all  sorts.  These,  as  soon  as  the  normal  life  of  the  tissues 
does  not  stop  them,  give  rise  to  prompt  disorganisation. — Ibid, 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 

RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  most  frightful 
malady  to  which  man  is  liable  is  extending  its  ravages,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  most  simple  and  obvious  precautions. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
danger  that  arises  from  the  wanderings  of  rabid  dogs,  which 
are  generally  ownerless  animals  under  no  sort  of  supervision, 
the  vagrant  dog  is  as  common  as  ever  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  and  except  on  occasion  of  a  panic,  due  to  a  more  than 
usually  severe  outbreak  of  rabies,  no  effort  is  made  to  restrict 
their  number  or  to  protect  people  from  the  risk  and  an¬ 
noyance  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  up  a  medical,  or  indeed  any  other  journal 
without  finding  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  some  victims  to 
bites  of  dogs,  inflicted  perhaps  at  remote  periods — sometimes, 
it  is  alleged,  years  before  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  are 
apparent  in  the  sufferer.  A  very  melancholy  case  of  this  kind 
we  give  in  detail  in  another  part  of  the  Journal.  The  Live 
Stock  Journal  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  disease,  and  in  an  article  on  the  subject, 
on  September  7th,  the  following  observations  occur  : 

“We  regret  still  to  have  to  chronicle  cases  of  hydrophobia, 
in  our  desire  to  fairly  state  facts  it  is  time  were  more  gene¬ 
rally  recognised.  On  Tuesday  a  boy  four  years  old  died  at 
Salford  Hospital,  who  had  been  bitten  on  July  1st;  and  on 
Wednesday  an  inquest  was  held  at  Southampton,  on  the 
body  of  Charles  Sheppard,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  had  also 
died  on  Tuesday  morning,  from  the  same  cause.  In  this  case 
the  bite  was  given  by  a  small  black-and-tan  terrier  about 
five  weeks  ago.  After  the  inquest  in  this  case  Dr.  Lake,  the 
principle  medical  officer  of  the  hospital,  in  urging  that  the 
local  authorities  should  take  the  question  of  uncontrolled 
dogs  in  hand,  stated  that  six  cases,  c  three  of  which  were 
fatal,’  had  occurred  in  Southampton  within  a  short  period. 
We  presume  six  cases  of  biting  only  was  meant;  since  it  i§ 
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manifest  that  any  cases  not ‘fatal5  could  not,  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  be  hydrophobia  at  all.  In  relation  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ongar,  reported  last  week,  it  is 
said  that  the  deceased  had  been  revaccinated  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before  his  death,  and  it  is  suggested,  not  without  some 
probability,  that  the  stimulus  of  the  vaccine  fever  may  have 
stirred  up  the  dormant  virus.*  Mr.  Mears,  house  physician 
of  the  London  Hospital,  repeats  the  statement  already  made 
in  these  columns,  that  four  cases  had  already  occured  this 
year  in  that  institution,  which  is  only  one  of  many  in  London ; 
and  he  adds  the  startling  statement  that,  including  these 
four,  a  dozen  cases  have  come  unsought  this  year  under  his 
own  notice,  and  that  on  average  two  persons  per  day  now 
come  to  have  bites  cauterised  !  It  is  not  our  business  to 
make  alarmist  comments,  but  it  will  be  seen  there  are  grave 
reasons  for  our  thus  steadily  recording,  week  by  week,  the 
simple  facts.” 

The  fact  of  two  persons  daily  on  an  average  coming  to  one 
institution  to  have  bites  cauterised  is  certainly  an  alarming 
one,  and  becomes  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
is  evidence  which  justifies  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  bite 
of  an  apparently  healthy  dog  may  cause  symptoms  in  the 
bitten  individual,  so  closely  allied  to  those  of  hydrophobia  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 

Making  all  allowance  for  the  influence  of  the  imagination, 
admitting,  if  necessary,  that  in  many  instances  the  individual, 
with  an  appalling  ingenuity  in  self-torture,  broods  over  the 
idea  of  the  approach  of  the  malady,  shudders  at  the  recital  of 
the  signs,  which  he  nevertheless  tenaciously  remembers,  and 
with  morbid  anxiety  inquires  into  the  details  of  every  re¬ 
ported  instance,  until,  after  months  of  accumulating  horror 
and  dread,  he  drives  himself  into  a  nervous  fever,  which  ends 
his  life — admitting  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  the  dog  is 
the  source  of  all  the  mischief.  Legislation,  in  its  present 
state  of  administration,  is  ridiculously  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  constantly  increasing  evil.  The  Dog  Act  contains  very 
few  provisions,  none  of  which  touch  the  main  point,  and  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  could  not  be  used  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  dog.  The  mere  addition  of  rabies 

The  case  of  Mr.  Brown  will  be  found  fully  reported  in  our  present 
number. — [Eds.] 
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to  the  list  of  contagious  diseases  would  really  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  present  means  of  repression.  The  difficulty 
is  not  how  to  treat  rabid  animals,  which  are  always  dis¬ 
posed  of  summarily  when  they  are  caught,  but  how  to  deal 
with  the  canine  race  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  injury  to 
man  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  animals  becoming  rabid. 

Every  one  who  is  not  “  doggy”  in  his  tastes  must  admit 
that  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  stock  of  wandering  dogs 
would  be  a  public  advantage,  and  this  important  end  might 
be  attained  by  uniform  police  regulations  and  a  rigid  system 
of  collecting  the  charges  for  licences.  Unfortunately,  every 
suggestion  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  friend  of  man  ”  (?) 
is  met  by  a  howl  from  those  sentimental  persons  who  waste 
their  sympathies  on  the  lower  animals  for  want  of  higher 
occupation  ;  but  it  is  time  that  the  administration  of  muni¬ 
cipal  law  should  disregard  all  such  essentially  feeble  protests. 
The  following  paragraph,  which  we  extract  from  the  Daily 
News,  indicates  in  what  direction  the  existing  powers  may  be 
effectively  exercised  : 

“  Uncontrolled  Dogs. — The  stipendiary  magistrate  for 
Brighton,  Mr.  Bigge,  in  dealing  on  Thursday  with  a  case 
in  which  a  little  Maltese  terrier  had  severely  bitten  a  boy 
named  Trangmar  in  the  leg,  intimated  his  intention  of  in¬ 
flicting  severe  penalties  when  persons  were  summoned  before 
him  for  allowing  dogs  belonging  to  them  to  be  at  large. 
Every  day,  he  said,  accounts  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
people  dying  in  horrible  suffering  from  hydrophobia  conse¬ 
quent  on  dog  bites,  and  it  was  intolerable  that  such  animals 
should  be  allowed  at  large  without  being  under  proper  con¬ 
trol.  In  the  present  case  it  was  urged  that  the  animal  was 
teased  by  complainant  and  other  boys,  but,  if  that  was  so, 
defendant  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  dog  was  properly 
muzzled.  In  order  that  defendant  might  know  his  responsi¬ 
bilities,  he  would  inform  him  that,  if  further  complaints  were 
made,  he  (Mr.  Bigge)  should  send  him  to  prison  without  the 
option  of  a  fine.  In  the  present  instance  the  defendant,  a  man 
named  N urcombo,  would  have  to  pay  a  penalty  of 40s.  and  costs.” 

If  every  magistrate  in  the  country  were  to  follow  the 
energetic  course  which  Mr.  Bigge  has  adopted,  we  should 
soon  have  to  note  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  hydrophobia. 
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THE  NURSING  OF  SICK  ANIMALS. 

The  growth  and  repair  of  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals 
continually  demand  many  and  various  materials.  Rood  must 
be  supplied  in  sufficient  amount  and  quality  to  nourish  the 
blood,  whence  the  textures  extract  the  several  materials  need¬ 
ful  for  their  continued  restoration.  Water  constitutes  four 
fifths  of  the  total  weight  of  most  animals,  is  being  constantly 
removed  chiefly  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  and  unless 
restored  at  short  intervals  by  suitable  simple  drinks,  great 
discomfort  and  impaired  health  ensue.  Still  more  imperative 
is  the  continual  need  of  pure  air  to  oxygenate  and  purify  the 
blood,  and  remove  especially  the  carbonic  acid  and  waste  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  extracted  chiefly  from  the  lungs  and  skin. 
But  whether  in  the  food,  or  given  more  directly  as  restorative 
medicines,  the  body  further  requires  varying  supplies  of  all 
its  many  constituents — phosphorus,  specially  for  blood,  bone, 
brain,  and  nerves  :  sulphur,  for  the  skin  and  bile  acids;  fats, 
for  cell-growth  generally;  iron,  for  the  blood  globules; 
salines,  for  the  healthy  restoration  of  the  blood  and  most 
•other  parts. 

Essential  as  these  requirements  are  for  animals  in  health, 
they  are  even  more  essential  for  those  affected  by  disease. 
Food  then  requires  to  be  given  with  especial  care  and  in  an 
easily  digested  form,  for  in  all  serious  diseases  the  digestive 
powers  are  impaired,  and  require  that  physiological  rest  so 
necessary  to  restore  efficiency.  In  many  febrile  complaints, 
both  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  ordinary  grains  and  dry  fodders, 
not  being  digested  or  assimilated,  are  apt  to  produce  gastric 
derangement.  Animals  affected  by  febrile  and  inflammatory 
disorders  should  therefore  be  restricted  to  mashes,  gruels, 
and  such  soft  food,  to  which  extra  nutritive  value  can  be  given 
as  required  by  the  addition  of  milk  and  eggs.  Food  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lie  long  before  a  sick  animal.  If  not 
promptly  cleared  up  it  should  be  removed,  and  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  less  time,  a  fresh  supply  should  be  offered.  During 
and  after  debilitating  diseases,  patients  fed,  as  they  should  be 
on  small  amounts  of  rapidly-digested  fare,  obviously  require 
such  food  more  frequently  than  in  health.  With  returning 
appetite  a  sick  animal  occasionally  greedily  eats  more  than  is 
good  for  them,  and  against  this  contingency  well-intentioned 
attendants  require  to  be  warned.  Many  bad  relapses  of  colic 
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and  lymphangitis  occur  by  allowing  horses,  so  soon  as  they 
will  eat,  to  return  at  once  to  their  full  allowance  of  dry  corn 
and  hay. 

Unless  when  affected  with  diarrhoea,  dy sentry,  or  diabetes, 
animals  do  not  injure  themselves  by  taking  too  much  water 
or  watery  fluids,  but  are  often  rendered  uncomfortable,  and 
recovery  is  retarded  by  undue  restriction.  A  supply  of  water 
should  always  be  within  the  patient's  reach.  Cold  water 
never  does  harm,  and  is  more  palatable  and  refreshing  than 
when  given  tepid.  Saline  matters,  chalk,  and  such  simple 
medicines,  sometimes  supplied  in  the  drink  offered  to  sick 
horses,  require  to  be  sparingly  added,  and  if  they  render  the 
water  at  all  distasteful,  they  must  be  administerred  in  some 
other  way. 

Much  mismanagement  occurs  with  regard  to  the  ventilation 
and  temperature  of  the  habitations  of  sick  animals.  Even 
for  horses  or  cattle  accustomed  to  comfortable  boxes,  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  to  65  deg.  is  sufficiently  warm,  Avoiding 
draughts,  cool  air  should  be  freely  admitted.  No  restorative 
or  tonic  is  so  effectual  as  cool  pure  air,  and  it  is  especially 
needful  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

To  the  restoration  of  most  sick  animals  a  comfortable  bed 
greatly  conduces.  A  sick,  exhausted  horse,  who  to  his  dis¬ 
advantage  would  continue  to  stand  if  kept  tied  in  a  stall,  will 
often  at  once  lie  down  and  rest  if  placed  in  a  comfortable  box. 
In  febrile  and  inflammatory  attacks,  and  in  recovery  from  ex¬ 
hausting  disease,  alike  in  horses  and  cattle,  a  warm  rug  or 
two,  and  bandages  to  the  legs  help  to  maintain  an  equable 
temperature,  and  combat  congestion  of  internal  organs;  but 
at  least  twice  daily  these  rugs  and  bandages  should  be  stripped 
off,  the  skin  wisped  over,  and  the  clothing  at  once  reapplied. 
In  fever,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  great  comfort  results, 
and  a  more  natural  moist  state  of  skin,  and  hence  more  active 
blood  purification  and  restoration  ensue,  from  carefully  spong¬ 
ing  the  body  several  times  a  day  with  tepid  water  acidulated 
with  vinegar,  quickly  drying,  and  at  once  putting  on  the 
clothing. 

Physiological  rest  is  a  great  restorative.  The  pain  accom¬ 
panying  most  injuries  and  diseases,  and  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  performing  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  part,  in¬ 
stinctively  enjoins  as  much  rest  as  possible.  In  irritable  and 
inflammatory  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  simplest  and 
most  digestible  food  is  accordingly  given,  and  as  little  duty 
as  possible  exacted  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Again, 
when  the  kidneys  are  diseased  they  should  be  relieved  from 
extra  duty,  and  the  skin  and  bowels  got  vicariously  to  under- 
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take  the  chief  of  the  excretory  service.  But  when  acute  dis¬ 
ease  has  passed  away,  the  gradual  use  of  an  affected  part 
generally  does  good.  Exercise  in  such  circumstances  also 
proves  a  healthy  restorer,  improving  apetite,  and  promoting 
the  various  excretory  functions. 

Of  more  purely  medicinal  restoratives  those  in  most  common 
use  are  linseed,  in  the  form  of  gruel,  tea,  or  cake — a  most 
soothing,  palatable,  and  digestible  laxative  combination  of 
food  and  medicine;  cod-liver  oil,  another  convenient  form  of 
supplying  assimilible  fatty  matters,  especially  to  dogs  and  cats ; 
iron  salts,  indicated  in  anmrnia  and  debility;  phosphates,  pre¬ 
scribed  for  ill-thriving,  weakly  young  animals  ;  salines,  where 
the  continued  use  of  dry  food  has  diminished  the  normal  se¬ 
cretions,  and  produced  skin  eruption  and  itching,  often  met 
with  amongst  hard-worked  liberally-fed  horses.  —  North 
British  Agriculturist. 


GERMAN  METHODS  IN  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

By  Chas.  Sedgwick  Minot. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  goes  hand  in  hand  with  th 
■work  of  zoologists  in  Germany,  and  it  is  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  number  of  means  employed  to  render  the 
objects  suitable  for  examination.  I  have  frequently  heard 
American  zoologists  express  a  slight  distrust  of  histological 
methods — well  founded,  perhaps;  it  ought  not  to  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  using  them,  but 
merely  to  greater  caution  in  employing  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  animal  tissues  and  organs  consist  of 
cells  of  various  kinds,  variously  grouped  together.  The  forms 
wrhich  these  cells  can  assume  lead  to  the  most  curious  trans¬ 
formations,  so  that  things  as  different  from  one  another,  as 
muscular  fibres,  blood-corpuscles,  and  ganglion-cells,  can  be 
traced  as  modifications  of  the  same  primitive  form.  The 
work  of  microscopic  anatomists  is  to  detect  the  changes  which 
the  simple  cells  of  embryos  undergo  in  the  course  of  their 
transformations  into  the  components  of  the  tissues  of  the 
adult,  and  to  investigate  in  detail  the  final  results  of  these 
metamorphoses.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  America 
should  assist  more  in  this  work,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of 
stimulating  some  persons  to  do  so  that  this  article  is  written. 

In  the  tissues  of  the  adult  we  find  the  cells  arranged  in  a 
definite  manner,  and  we  have  consequently  to  examine  the 
shape  and  character  of  the  single  cells,  and  then  their  relation 
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to  one  another.  Simply  placing  a  small  piece  of  an  organ 
underneath  the  microscope  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  do 
this,  but  we  are  obliged  in  every  case  to  subject  the  prepara¬ 
tion  to  a  special  treatment.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  the  object  transparent  enough  to  let  the  light  pass 
through  it  to  the  objective,  which  is  usually  done  by  mounting 
it  in  glycerine  or  in  Canada  balsam,  both  of  which  substances 
have  a  high  index  of  refraction,  and  therefore  when  they 
penetrate  the  interstices  of  a  tissue  do  away  with  the  refrac¬ 
tion  inside  of  it,  so  to  speak;  for  in  every  tissue  the  different 
parts  refract  the  light  so  variously  that  a  ray  passing  through 
frequently  changes  its  path,  thus  confusing  the  final  image 
which  reaches  the  observer's  eye.  A  layer  of  powdered  glass 
lets  the  light  pass  through,  but  nothing  distinct  can  be  seen  ; 
if,  however,  the  whole  is  immersed  in  Canada  balsam,  it 
immediately  becomes  beautifully  transparent,  because  the 
balsam  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  bits  of  glass,  and  since 
balsam  and  glass  refract  light  to  about  the  same  degree,  the 
mass  becomes  optically  nearly  uniform,  and  a  ray  of  light  can 
pass  through  it  without  being  deviated  from  its  course  or  des¬ 
troying  the  image.  The  action  on  the  tissues  js  identical — 
and  this  should  be  carefully  remembered,  because  balsam  ren¬ 
ders  objects  more  transparent  than  does  glycerine,  so  that  in 
some  cases  one  liquid  is  better  than  the  other.  It  is  a  sign 
of  inexperience  to  assert  that  balsam  is  better  than  glycerine, 
or  vice  versa,  for  they  are  both  useful,  but  for  different  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  order  to  observe  the  cells  well  it  is  necessary  not  to  have 
too  many  superposed  layers  in  the  field  of  view,  but  to  make 
the  object  as  thin  as  possible.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
by  making  sections.  So  important  and  so  useful  are  such 
very  thin  slices  that  probably  nine  tenths  of  every  histologi¬ 
cal  collection  consist  of  them.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  is 
to  acquire  skill  in  making  sections,  and  the  perfection  reached 
will  mainly  decide  how  far  the  progress  of  the  student  shall 
continue.  The  importance  and  benefits  of  making  sections 
have  led  to  the  invention  of  a  great  many  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  for  cutting  them.  One  form  of  cutter  or  microtome 
well  adapted  to  its  object  was  described  in  the  April  number 
of  the  ‘American  Naturalist5  of  this  year.  Numerous  other 
forms  have  been  suggested,  but  those  with  which  I  am  ac- 
qainted  all  have  some  defects.  Free-hand  cutting  still  remains 
absolutely  indispensable.  It  may  be  acquired  by  patient  prac¬ 
tice,  even  by  those  who  have  no  special  manual  skill,  just  as 
we  are  all  able  to  write.  There  are  many  things  which  cannot 
be  cut  with  a  machine.  The  razor  for  cutting  should  be  of 
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the  best  quality,  and  when  used  always  drawn  towards  the 
body,  while  the  surface,  which  looks  downward  in  cutting, 
must  be  flat.  The  edge  must  be  perfect,  the  slightest  notch 
being  sufficient  to  tear  a  section  to  pieces,  and  so  sharp  that 
a  human  hair  can  be  split  with  it.  The  sections  themselves 
must  be  as  thin  as  possible. 

Since  all  parts  of  the  body,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
skeleton,  &c.,  are  soft  and  permeated  by  water,  besides  pos¬ 
sessing  great  elasticity,  they  cannot  be  cut  in  their  natural 
condition ;  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  harden  the 
organs.  Now  protoplasm  is  the  main  constituent  of  cells,  and 
itself  consists  chiefly  of  albumen.  This  substance  can  be 
coagulated  by  the  action  of  various  agents,  some  of  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  tissues  without  injuring  them,  to  produce  a 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  in  its  natural  form  within  the 
cells. 

Alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents  for  this  use. 
It  produces  its  effect  by  its  strong  affinity  for  water,  which  it 
can  withdraw  from  the  tissue,  thus  causing  the  albumen,  which 
requires  an  abundance  of  w’ater  to  maintain  its  semi-fluid  state, 
to  solidify.  It  may  be  employed  for  the  majority  of  tissues 
with  perfect  success.  The  volume  of  alcohol  should  be  from 
twenty  to  thirty  times  that  of  the  object  to  be  hardened ; 
weaker  alcohol,  say  of  80  per  cent.,  should  be  used  first ;  after 
a  sojourn  of  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  longer,  if  large,  the  object 
may  be  transferred  to  stronger  (96  per  cent.)  spirit,  and  there 
left  for  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  piece.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  alcohol  is  to 
prevent  the  shrinkage  which  naturally  follows  upon  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  the  water  from  the  tissues.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  using  first  weak,  and  then  strong,  and  finally  very  strong 
spirit.  In  some  cases  the  action  is  not  even  then  sufficient, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  absolute  alcohol,  which  generally 
produces  the  desired  result. 

When  even  that  does  not  succeed,  the  specimens  may  be 
put  in  picric  acid  (concentrated  cold  aqueous  solution)  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  in  a  syrupy  solution  of  gum  arabic 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  finally  in  strong  alcohol  again  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  The  picric  acid  removes  the  alcohol, 
and  allows  the  gum  to  penetrate  the  object,  within  which  it  is 
finally  coagulated  by  the  last  dose  of  spirit.  The  sections 
when  made  must  be  left  in  water  for  a  day,  to  dissolve  out  the 
gum  which  they  still  contain,  and  which  renders  them  quite 
opaque.  A  very  few  drops  of  strong  carbolic  acid  may  be 
added  to  the  water  to  prevent  the  development  of  bacteria, 
&c.,  which  would  quickly  ruin  the  preparations.  Coagulated 
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gum  renders  the  majority  of  organs  of  a  pleasant  consistency 
for  cutting. 

Instead  of  gum,  paraffin  may  be  made  to  permeate  the  tissues, 
in  the  way  already  described  in  detail  in  the  article  on  the  sledge 
microtome,  in  the  April  number  of  the  ‘American  Naturalist.’ 

All  acids  produce  in  albumen  chemical  changes,  which, 
without  withdrawing  the  water,  cause  coagulation.  There 
are  some  which  are  admirably  suited  for  hardening  agents. 
Foremost  among  these  is  chromic  acid,  first  introduced  by 
Hannover,  in  1841,  from  motives  of  economy.  It  is  employed 
in  solutions  of  two  fifth  parts  for  one  thousand  parts  water. 
Very  large  quantities  must  be  used — weak  solutions  at  first, 
to  be  gradually  replaced  by  stronger  and  stronger  ones.  If 
its  action  is  kept  up  too  long  the  objects  become  brittle  and 
are  then  worthless,  for  every  section  crumbles  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  made.  Chromic  acid  is  particularly  useful  in  studying 
nervous  tissues,  organs  of  sense,  and  other  unusually  delicate 
tissues.  Its  action  is  very  slow ;  thus  the  spinal  cord  of  a 
large  dog  or  a  man  requires  at  least  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
Chromic  acid  is  also  admirable  for  preparing  very  young  and 
frail  embryos  or  eggs.  There  are  many  other  agents  which 
are  sometimes  used  for  hardening,  but  it  is  not  deemed  ap¬ 
propriate  to  enumerate  here  any  but  the  two  principal  and 
most  useful  ones, — alcohol  and  chromic  acid. 

After  the  proper  degree  of  hardness  has  been  produced,  if 
the  piece  to  be  cut  is  large  enough,  it  may  be  held  in  one  hand 
and  cut  with  the  other  without  more  ado.  When,  however, 
we  have  to  deal  with  something  too  small  and  delicate  to  be 
held  in  the  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
method  of  imbedding.  Paraffin  will  usually  be  found  the 
most  convenient  substance  for  this  purpose,  especially  when 
mixed  with  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  the  best  hogs’  lard. 
The  most  satisfactory  process  of  imbedding  in  paraffin  we 
have  elsewhere  described.* 

On  some  accounts  transparent  soap  is  to  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  The  best  quality,  containing  no  glycerine ,  must  be 
chosen,  then  shaved  into  small  bits,  and  warmed  with  half  its 
volume  of  alcohol  (as  compared  with  it  before  it  was  cut  up) 
until  it  is  entirely  dissolved  ;  the  specimen  to  be  imbedded  is 
then  suspended  in  the  warm  mass  by  a  fine  thread,  and  left 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  soap  does  not  become  hard  until 
the  alcohol  evaporates  from  it ;  the  less  alcohol,  therefore, 
put  in  originally,  the  better.  The  soap  ought  to  remain  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  enabling  one  to  see  the  imbedded  specimen  within, 

*‘  American  Naturalist/  April,  1877,  p.  208. 
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so  that  it  can  easily  be  observed  exactly  in  what  plane  every 
section  is  made,  which  is  not  possible  when  paraffin  or  wax  is 
used.  The  sections,  when  made,  if  cut  in  soap,  must  be  put 
in  alcohol,  if  from  paraffin,  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  to  dissolve 
out  the  remains  of  the  imbedding  mass. 

If  now  the  sections,  after  being  thus  freed  from  the  adherent 
foreign  matter,  be  mounted  directly,  they  make  poor  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  the  single  parts  are  indistinct,  and  the  whole  is  very 
transparent.  This  can  be  avoided  by  colouring  them.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  introduction  of  staining  fluids, 
by  Gerlach,  in  1858,  was  the  most  important  step  in  advance 
ever  yet  made  in  histological  technic.  Colouring  matters,  as 
regards  their  action  on  cells,  belong  to  two  classes  :  either 
they  produce  a  diffuse  colouring  of  the  whole  cell,  or  they 
stain  the  nucleus  much  more  deeply  than  the  protoplasm  and 
the  membrane  of  the  cell.  The  principal  are  dyes  of  the 
latter  class,  carmine,  haematoxiline,  and  analine  blue,  which  are 
esteemed  in  the  order  named.  The  two  former  are  invaluable, 
for  by  marking  out  the  nuclei  so  distinctly  they  enable  us  to 
recognise  so  many  centres  of  cells,  and  to  observe  characters 
which  have  been  made  prominent  by  their  coloration,  and 
are  very  different  in  the  various  forms  of  cells.  In  fact,  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  microscope  cannot  be  felt  or  dissected,  but 
only  seen ;  therefore,  the  differential  colouring  produced  by 
carmine,  for  example,  is  an  assistance  to  the  eye,  comparable 
to  the  raised  alphabets  of  the  blind.  In  both  cases,  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  special  sense,  whether  sight  or  feeling, 
has  to  act  are  greatly  exaggerated,  so  to  speak,  thus  producing 
magnified  or  strengthened  perceptions. 

Carmine  is  by  far  the  most  generally  useful.  It  is  employed 
in  various  solutions,  the  recipes  for  which  may  be  found  in 
various  handbooks,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  quoted  in  this 
article.  The  first  step  in  preparing  it  is  to  dissolve  some  of 
fine-powered  carmine  in  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  it 
may  be  used  at  once  in  that  form  after  allowing  the  superfluous 
ammonia  almost  entirely  to  evaporate.  A  very  excellent 
solution  may  be  prepared  by  simply  adding  an  equal  volume 
of  rather  strong  acetic  acid  to  the  dissolved  carmine ;  the 
exact  proportion  is  not  of  very  great  import.  Beale’s  carmine 
keeps  a  long  time  without  alteration,  and  Ranvier’s  picro- 
carmine  has  certain  advantages ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  have 
found  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  acetic  and  ammoni- 
acal  carmine  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  most  w7ork. 

Haematoxaline,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  be  employed  in  a 
particular  solution.  Dissolve  first  thirty-five  parts  of  haema¬ 
toxiline  crystals  in  one  thousand  parts  of  absolute  alcohol, 
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and  mix  it  cold  with  a  solution  of  ten  parts  alum  in  three 
thousand  parts  distilled  water.  The  mixture  is  purple  at  first, 
but  turns  a  deep  blue  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  but  it 
may  be  used  without  waiting  for  the  change  of  colour.  For 
use  it  must  always  be  filtered  through  porous  paper  to  free 
it  from  sediment,  and  it  may  be  advantageously  diluted  with 
O' 5  per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  It  acts  much  more  quickly 
and  produces  a  deeper  and  more  exclusive  staining  of  the 
nuclei  than  does  carmine.  It  is  therefore  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  in  those  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  study  the  shape 
and  transformations  of  nuclei,  as,  for  example,  in  tracing  the 
development  of  supermatozoa.  The  changes  can  be  very  well 
followed  in  sections  of  the  testicle  of  Epicrium  glutinosum , 
one  of  the  Cceciliadse  or  footless,  w  orm-like  amphibians.  The 
testicle  is  divided  up  into  numerous  follicles,  and  the  cells  in 
each  are  all  in  one  stage,  while  the  various  follicles  present 
various  degrees  of  development ;  thus  in  a  single  section  all 
the  principal  alterations  may  be  observed.  The  cells  are 
round  at  first,  writh  a  very  large  granular  nucleus.  They  then 
divide,  becoming  smaller  and  more  numerous.  The  next 
change  is  a  slightly  irregular  elongation  of  cell  and  its  nucleus, 
slight  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing.  At  this  point  in  the 
metamorphosis  the  protoplasm  is  gathered  at  one  end  of  the 
cell,  and  the  long  nucleus  at  the  other,  and  it  at  once  becomes 
evident  that  the  nucleus  is  to  make  the  head  of  the  sperma¬ 
tozoon,  the  protoplasm  the  tail.  At  this  stage  the  cells  lay 
themselves  in  rows,  the  nuclear  ends,  or  as  we  may  now  call 
them,  the  heads  of  the  young  spermatoza,  all  pointing  the 
same  way.  Each  cell  continues  to  elongate  until  it  grows 
into  a  fully  developed  spermatozoon,  with  a  pointed  front  end, 
a  long  head  which  appears  almost  black  when  stained  with 
hmmatoxiline,  and  a  long,  fine  tail.  The  development  of  the 
spermatozoa  seems  to  be  vevy  much  the  same  in  all  vertebrates; 
that  is  to  say,  the  primitive  cells  of  the  testicular  follicles 
divide  into  smaller  cells,  and  the  nuclei  of  these  make  the 
heads,  v?hile  their  protoplasm  changes  into  the  tails  of  the 
spermatozoa.  We  have  spoken  of  these  changes  here  because 
it  is  proposed  that  the  next  paper  shall  be  on  the  development 
and  early  stages  of  eggs,  and  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  observations  just  quoted. 

It  is  well  known  that  cells  create  certain  products,  which 
appear  outside  of  the  cells  themselves  ;  thus,  wherever  there 
is  a  layer  of  cells  having  a  free  surface,  as,  for  example,  the 
outside  of  the  body  of  invertebrates,  or  the  wails  of  tubes, 
such  as  ducts  of  glands,  the  digestive  canal,  &c.,  they  tend 
to  form  a  structureless  membrane,  which,  stretching  over 
L.  50 
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them  all,  acts  as  a  common  protective  covering.  The  hard 
crust  of  insects  is  such  a  membrane  or  cuticula ,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  one  lines  the  tracheae  and  the  stomach,  &c.,  of  insects 
and  many  other  animals.  Now  the  application  of  section¬ 
making  to  the  study  of  cuticular  growths  reveals  many  in¬ 
teresting  peculiarities  ;  as  this  study  is  only  just  entered  upon, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  reference  to  some  of  the  results  may  prove 
valuable. 

M.  Leon  Dufour  described  curiously  shaped  teeth  in  the 
crop  of  certain  crickets,  especially  well  developed  in  the  mole- 
crickets,  very  large  also  in  the  katydids.  Herr  Wilde,  of 
Leipzig,  has  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  these  teeth  and 
their  development;  he  kindly  showed  the  author  many  of 
his  preparations,  and  explained  his  results.  He  made  nume¬ 
rous  beautiful  sections  of  the  crops  of  several  species,  both 
young  and  adult.  In  one  of  his  sections  of  the  crop  of 
Gryllus  cinereus ,  the  European  field  cricket,  there  are  six  teeth, 
of  very  irregular  shape,  with  many  protuberances,  but  pre¬ 
senting,  nevertheless,  the  general  outline  of  a  triangle,  with 
the  apex  towards  the  middle.  On  each  side  of  the  projecting 
apex  are  two  protruding  points,  at  the  base  of  which  there 
is  a  bundle  of  stiff  chitinous  bristles.  Between  every  two 
of  these  gigantic  teeth  there  is  a  small  ridge,  which  also  has 
a  hard  cuticula.  Further,  the  teeth  are  not  attached  along 
their  whole  base,  but  are  partly  drawn  back,  so  that  there  is 
a  space  between  the  middle  of  the  base  and  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  crop.  The  teeth  form  six  regular,  longitudinal 
rows,  numbering  each  about  twenty  teeth.  Their  form  varies 
according  to  the  genera,  and  probably  also  according  to  the 
species.  The  walls  of  the  crop  are  built  up  mainly  of  cir¬ 
cular  muscular  fibres,  which  by  their  contraction  drive  the 
teeth  towards  the  centre  and  so  grind  up  the  food  of  the 
cricket,  thus  performing  a  function  which  we  are  wont  to 
think  of  as  properly  belonging  to  the  mouth.  The  study  of 
the  development  of  the  teeth  enabled  Herr  Wilde  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  formed  by  underlying  cells  through  a  series  of 
transformations  of  the  cuticula,  which  appears  at  first  as  a 
simple  membrane  and  then  develops  the  secondary  projections, 
which  give  the  teeth  their  ultimate  form.  All  these  interest¬ 
ing  discoveries  could  hardly  have  been  made  except  by 
means  of  sections. 

The  author  has  himself  applied  section-making  to  the  study 
of  the  tracheae  of  insects.*  It  was  found  that  the  current 
descriptions  in  works  on  comparative  anatomy  and  entomo- 

*  Minot,  “  Recherckes  kistologiques  sur  les  Trachees  de  l’Hydrophilus 
piceus,”  c  Arch,  de  Physiol,  de  normale  et  pathologique/  ser.  2,  tom.  iii,  p.  1. 
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logy  were  incorrect  in  several  important  particulars.  The 
outside  of  the  trachea  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  flat  polygonal 
cells,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  pavement  epithelium.  Thus,  in  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  main  tracheal  stem  of  the  common 
water-beetle,  Hydrophilus,  the  thin  cells  may  be  easily  recog¬ 
nised  by  their  nuclei.  The  epithelium  secretes  the  enormously 
thick  and  complicated  cuticula,  which  makes  up  the  rest  of 
the  tracheal  wall.  The  well-known  spiral  threads  or  filaments 
are  part  of  this  cuticula,  and  not  distinct  structures  as  was 
generally  supposed.  These  threads  run  around  the  tubes 
and  serve  as  elastic  supports  to  keep  the  thin  walls  distended; 
they  are  more  or  less  spiral,  but  instead  of  there  being  but 
one  single  thread,  as  is  usually  stated,  there  are  four  or  five, 
which  end,  after  making  a  few  turns  around  the  tracheae,  new 
ones  arising  to  replace  them.  As  the  fibres  run  transversely, 
of  course  their  cut  ends  only  are  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section. 
But  these  ends  show  that  the  filaments  consist  of  a  lighter 
outside,  and  a  darker  inside  portion,  which  latter  is  round. 
The  rest  of  the  cuticula  is  divided  into  two  layers,  the  inside 
one  being  slightly  coloured  by  carmine,  while  the  outside 
layer  is  hardly  stained  at  all.  This  affords  another  excellent 
illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  valuable  discoveries  may 
be  made,  when  well-known  histological  methods  are  applied 
to  the  study  of  insects ;  indeed,  insects  offer  a  rich  and  easily 
accessible  field  of  research,  promising  perhaps  greater  rewards 
in  proportion  to  the  necessary  labour  than  almost  any  other 
department  of  zoological  investigation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  illustration  after  illustration  to 
those  already  given,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the 
progress  of  histology,  but  merely  to  give  incentives  to  wrork 
in  that  field.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to  a  few  additional  con¬ 
siderations  on  the  “  technique  ”  of  preparing  tissues  for  micro¬ 
scopical  examination.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  single  cells  in  sections,  in  some 
cases  almost  or  quite  impossible ;  or  it  is  even  impossible  oc¬ 
casionally  to  make  any  sections  at  all.  On  these  accounts 
various  means  are  employed  either  to  isolate  a  few  cells  or  to 
mark  the  outlines  of  them.  The  methods  hitherto  employed 
for  these  purposes  are  few7  in  number  and  limited  in  applica¬ 
tion,  but  they  have  already  led  to  interesting  observations. 

Many  cavities  of  the  body,  both  of  vertebrates  and  lower 
animals,  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  flat  cells  that  are  separated  by 
lines  of  intercellular  substance  ;  by  treating  such  a  surface 
suitably  with  certain  silver  salts  the  intercellular  lines  are 
coloured  dark  brown  or  black.  A  solution  of  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  five  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water  (by 
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weight)  is  very  convenient.  It  gives  beautiful  preparations 
when  applied  to  the  mesentery  of  a  rabbit,  for  example.  The 
mesentery  is  the  thin  membrane  by  which  the  intestine  is 
suspended  from  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  Cut  out  a  small 
piece  from  a  freshly  killed  animal,  a  frog  or  rabbit,  or  any 
other  vertebrate,  and  place  it  in  a  silver  solution,  where  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  can  fall  upon  it,  and  move  it  about 
with  a  glass  rod  (metal  would  be  corroded)  so  that  all  parts 
may  be  equally  acted  upon ;  next  remove  it  for  a  moment 
into  distilled  water  to  wash  off  the  silver,  and  then  spread  it 
out  on  a  glass  slide  and  let  it  dry  almost  completely,  taking 
great  pains  to  stretch  it  out  by  pulling  it  at  various  points 
so  that  it  shall  dry  fully  extended.  Before  it  is  quite  dry  put 
on  a  drop  of  glycerine  and  a  thin  glass  cover  in  the  usual 
way.  If  the  impregnation  has  been  successful,  the  lines  will 
appear  very  sharply.  If  the  impregnation  was  not  sufficient 
the  lines  do  not  appear,  but  that  is  also  the  case  if  it  has  been 
too  prolonged,  for  then  the  cells  fall  off  altogether.  The 
membrane  may  be  coloured  with  haematoxiline  or  carmine, 
if  so  desired,  after  impregnation,  and  then  the  stained  nuclei 
appear  within  the  dark  outlines,  making  exceedingly  pretty 
preparations. 

Maceration  gives  the  means  of  isolating  layers  of  cells. 
If  the  skin  of  an  amphibian,  a  toad,  for  example,  be  pinned 
out  on  a  bit  of  cork  and  then  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  con¬ 
taining  three  or  four  drops  of  strong  carbolic  acid  to  prevent 
the  development  of  germs,  and  then  left  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  superficial  layer  of  cells  may  be  peeled  off  with  a  pair  of 
pincers,  and  so  on,  successive  layers  from  day  to  day  until 
the  whole  skin  has  been  removed.  The  bits  thus  pulled  off 
usually  contain  but  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  if  coloured 
with  carmine  they  make  very  beautiful  preparations. 

But  besides  investigating  cells  in  their  relation  to  one 
another,  the  histologist  endeavours  to  determine  the  form  of 
single  cells,  and  employs  therefor  means  of  isolation  or  dis¬ 
sociation.  These  may  be  either  mechanical,  such  as  shaking 
up  a  tissue  in  a  fluid  or  teasing  it  out  with  fine  needles,  &c., 
or  chemical.  Usually  a  combination  of  the  two  is  the  most 
effectual. 

In  most  tissues  the  cells  are  united  by  intercellular  matter, 
just  as  above  described  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mesentery. 
This  substance  acts  as  a  cement,  binding  the  cells  together. 
In  some  cases  it  reaches  an  extraordinary  development,  so 
that  the  cells  come  to  be  quite  far  apart,  as  in  cartilage,  for 
instance.  But  usually  it  is  very  thin,  and  may  be  dissolved, 
in  some  cases,  without  altering  the  appearance  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring  cells.  The  cells  that  line  the  intestine  and  stomach 
are  particularly  adapted  to  illustrate  this  action  of  certain 
chemicals.  Thus  if  a  small  bit  of  the  wall  of  the  digestive  canal 
be  left  in  alcohol  of  30  per  cent,  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
lining  cells  all  become  loosened,  so  that  they  are  easily  scraped 
off  with  a  needle  or  scalpel,  and  if  mounted  in  glycerine 
mixed  with  a  little  picrocarmine,  they  become  stained  in  a 
week  or  so,  and  show  the  details  of  structure  of  the  single 
cells  very  admirably. 

Chromic  acid  has  a  similar  action,  and  solutions  of  two 
parts  in  ten  thousand  of  distilled  water  have  a  great  value 
from  their  so  affecting  the  brain  that  the  ganglion-cells  may 
be  quite  easily  isolated.  To  effect  this  a  very  small  piece  of 
the  brain — calf’s  brain  is  perhaps  the  best — is  placed  in  fifty 
or  sixty  times  its  volume  of  the  solution  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  carefully  teased  out  under  a  good  dissecting 
microscope. 

Both  weak  chromic  acid  and  alcohol  may  be  used  for  iso¬ 
lating  muscular  fibres.  Flies  and  beetles  are  perhaps  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  The  muscles  of  the  wings  (not  those  of 
the  legs)  should  be  torn  out  with  fine  forceps,  and  little  bits, 
the  smaller  the  better,  placed  in  30  per  cent,  spirit  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  dissociated  or  pulled  apart  on  a  glass 
slide,  with  fine  needles.  With  sufficient  care  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  single  fibrillae  of  each  fibre,  and  when  stained 
with  hsematoxiline  the  alternating  lines,  dark  and  light,  appear 
very  sharply.  These  lines  are  those  that  make  the  muscles 
transversely  striated.  The  cause  of  this  striated  appearance 
is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  it  is  apparently  connected 
with  greater  perfection  of  the  muscular  fibre  than  is  found 
in  the  unstriated  form.  Different  as  is  muscle  in  appearance 
from  cells,  yet  it  originates  from  them,  and  is,  in  fact,  formed 
of  metamorphosed  cells,  by  a  series  of  changes  all  as  great 
as  those  which  produce  bone. 

We  have  still  to  notice  a  very  important  class  of  procedures, 
namely,  injections.  In  the  higher  animals  we  find  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sets  of  vessels  ramifying  through  the  whole  body  :  one 
of  these  is  the  system  of  blood-vessels,  the  other  the  lymph¬ 
atic  system.  As  is  well  known  to  all,  the  blood-vessels  branch 
out  into  very  fine  tubes  that  form  a  complicated  network  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  so  fine  that  it  can  only  be  followed 
when  the  tubes  or  capillaries  have  been  artificially  filled  with 
a  coloured  matter.  The  same  is  true  of  the  lymph-vessels, 
but  to  an  even  greater  extent.  Many  of  the  structures  of 
the  body  are  permeated  by  connective  tissue,  and  in  this  tissue 
there  are  numerous  cavities  filled  with  fluid ;  they  are  in  com- 
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munication  with  very  delicate  tubes,  the  lymphatic  capillaries, 
which  soon  unite  into  larger  canals,  and  these  form  branches 
which  gradually  join  together  and  lead  to  the  thoracic  duct 
or  main  stem,  which  empties  into  the  veins  just  before  they 
open  into  the  heart.  The  branches  of  this  tubular  system 
are  provided  with  valves  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  tubes  can  only  pass  upward  or  towards  the  main  stem 
Now  when  any  motion  takes  place,  some  of  the  liquid  in  the 
cavities  of  the  connective  tissue  is  pressed  into  the  lymphatics 
and  so  slowly  driven  onwards  into  the  heart.  To  counter¬ 
balance  this  loss  of  intercellular  fluid,  certain  constituents  of 
the  blood  exude  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  keep 
up  the  supply.  There  is,  therefore,  a  double  circulation  :  one 
■within  the  blood-vessels,  and  another  from  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  through  the  lymphatics.  The  liquid  in  both  circu¬ 
lations  is  ultimately  returned  to  the  heart. 

Different  methods  have  to  be  employed  for  injecting  the 
two  systems.  In  the  case  of  the  blood-vessels  a  rather  large 
syringe  may  be  used,  provided  with  a  point  small  enough  to 
pass  into  the  artery  of  the  part  to  be  injected.  The  artery 
should  be  carefully  laid  bare  and  cut  about  half  way  through ; 
the  point  of  the  syringe,  which  must  be  previously  filled  with 
the  injection  mass,  is  pushed  into  the  artery  and  firmly  tied 
in  place.  In  many  cases  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  inject  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  Prussian  blue  in  water,  or  when  more 
perfect  preparations  are  wanted,  a  little  gelatine  may  be  added ; 
in  this  case,  however,  there  arises  the  inconvenience  that  both 
the  injection  mass  and  the  organ  to  be  injected  have  to  be 
kept  warm  while  the  operation  is  going  on,  otherwise  the 
gelatine  solidifies. 

To  prepare  a  “warm”  injection  mass,  the  following  method 
is,  perhaps,  the  best.  A  solution  of  Prussian  blue  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  this  the  histologist  must  make  for  himself.  To  do  this, 
take  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
in  distilled  water,  and  pour  it  slowly  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potassium  ;  a  precipitate  of 
insoluble  Prussian  blue  is  formed.  There  should  be  a  small 
excess  of  prussiate  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to  test  which 
take  out  a  drop  and  add  to  it  a  little  of  the  sulphate.  If 
there  is  any  free  prussiate  still  present,  a  blue  precipitate  is 
thrown  down.  Filter  through  a  felt  strainer,  below  which  a 
funnel  with  a  paper  filter  has  been  placed.  Pour  wrater  on 
to  the  strainer  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  continue 
filtering;  this  operation  must  be  kept  up  for  several  days, 
untij  the  liquid  below  the  second  filter  appears  distinctly  blue. 
Xhe  qiatter  on  the  felt  strainer  is  then  removed  and  dissolved 
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in  distilled  water.  This  solution  is  admirable  for  cold  injec¬ 
tions  or  for  filling  the  lymph-vessels,  as  will  be  described 
presently.  There  should  always  remain  an  excess  of  blue  in  the 
vessel  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  solution  is  saturated  ;  as 
the  solution  is  removed  it  may  be  replaced  by  distilled  water, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  blue  left.  To  make  the  “warm”  in¬ 
jection  mass,  take  twenty-five  parts  of  the  Prussian-blue 
solution  and  one  part  gelatine.  The  latter  must  be  of  the 
finest  quality,  as  otherwise  it  produces  a  granular  precipitate, 
which  renders  it  useless  for  histological  purposes.  Put  the 
gelatine  to  soak  for  half  an  hour  in  distilled  water,  then  remove 
and  wash  it;  place  it  in  a  glass  vessel  and  warm  it  in  a  water- 
bath,  when  it  will  melt  in  the  water  it  has  absorbed.  The 
Prussian  blue  is  put  in  another  vessel  in  the  same  water-bath, 
so  that  the  two  liquids  are  at  the  same  temperature.  Pour 
the  gelatine,  little  by  little,  into  the  blue,  stirring  constantly 
with  a  glass  rod.  Keep  on  warming  and  stirring  until  the 
granular  precipitate  formed  at  first  disappears.  Upon  being 
filtered  through  a  piece  of  clean  flannel,  the  mass  is  ready 
for  use. 

It  requires  only  to  be  slightly  warmed  to  become  liquid, 
and  the  organ  to  be  injected  does  not  need  to  be  heated  to 
so  high  a  temperature  as  is  necessary  in  using  many  other 
injection  masses ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  danger  of  injuring 
the  tissues  by  subjecting  them  to  too  high  a  temperature. 
The  injection  should  be  continued  until  a  little  w'hile  after 
the  mass  begins  to  come  out  through  the  veins,  in  order  to 
allow  all  the  capillaries  time  to  fill  themselves.  When  the  in¬ 
jection  is  finished,  the  organ  may  be  placed  to  advantage  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  2  to  1000  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  in  distilled  water,  and  then  be  removed  to  alcohol ; 
or  it  may  be  put  at  once  in  alcohol,  and,  when  hardened, 
sections  made  of  it.  The  sections  should  be  pretty  thick, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  stained  as  is  desired.  If  too  thin, 
they  do  not  show  the  connections  of  the  vessels. 

As  an  example  of  the  clearness  with  which  the  blood-vessels 
may  be  traced  in  a  successful  preparation,  a  section  through 
an  injected  human  lip  may  be  taken.  The  skin  proper  is 
penetrated  by  papillae  sent  up  from  the  underlying  connective 
tissue,  known  in  anatomy  as  the  cutis,  and  carrying  the 
blood-vessels.  There  is  a  network  o f  small  arteries  in  the 
cutis,  and  from  this  there  pass  up  from  three  to  five  tine 
branches  into  each  papilla,  and  form  by  division  and  intercom¬ 
munication  a  wide  capillary  network,  One  or  several  fine 
capillaries  bend  round,  and  form  the  veinlet  which  passes 
down  the  middle  of  the  papilla, from  top  to  bottom,  in  a  nearly 
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straight  line,  and  sometimes  taking  up  fine  branches  on  the 
way  until  it  finally  connects  with  the  venous  network  of  the 
cutis. 

This  arrangement  of  the  vessels  is  very  characteristic; 
similar  ones  occur  elsewhere,  where  there  are  well-developed 
papillae,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  tongue  or  in  the  intestine. 
But  each  organ  presents  characteristic  peculiarities  in  the 
distribution  of  its  blood-vessels,  and  to  an  experienced  histo¬ 
logist  the  veins,  capillaries,  and  arteries  of  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
ney,  &c.,  are  as  distinctive  of  each  organ  as  is  its  general 
shape  and  appearauce. 

As  the  presence  of  the  valves  does  not  permit  us  to  inject 
the  lymphatics  from  a  large  stem  in  the  finer  branches,  as  in 
the  blood-vessels,  a  different  method  of  forcing  in  the  fluid 
has  to  be  adopted.  A  small  syringe  with  a  very  fine  sharp 
point,  such  as  is  known  among  instrument  makers  as  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringe,  must  be  used.  The  point  is  made  to  pene¬ 
trate  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  coloured  liquid — the 
best  is  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue — is  forced  out  slowly  and 
gently,  and  fills  at  first  the  cavities  of  the  tissue  and  then 
the  small  lymphatics.  These  injections  are  difficult  to  make, 
and  by  no  means  always  succeed  well.  Perhaps  the  best  place 
to  try  first  is  the  interdigital  web  of  the  hind  foot  of  a  frog, 
or  the  outer  half,  that  is,  the  muscular  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
small  intestine ;  but  the  easiest  of  all  to  fill  are  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  dog's  testicles.  When  the  injection  has  been 
once  made  in  tbe  way  indicated,  the  tissue  or  organ  may  be 
hardened  for  cutting  either  in  chromic  acid  or  in  alcohol. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  means  employed  to 
investigate  the  microscopical  structure  of  animals.  They  all 
have  this  much  in  common,  that  they  are  endeavours  to  ren¬ 
der  certain  characters  more  visible  that  they  are  naturally. 
This  we  do  whether  we  stain  the  nucleus,  or  inject  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  or  isolate  single  cells.  It  may  well  be  added  that  a 
good  knowledge  of  optics  is  necessary  to  a  good  histologist. 

The  worker  should  also  remember  that  American  instru¬ 
ments  are  usually  much  less  convenient  and  practical  than 
the  German  and  French  microscopes,  while  the  lenses  are 
no  better,  though  enormously  more  expensive.  The  writer 
personally  likes  Zeiss's  instruments  very  much.  As  this  op¬ 
tician  manufactures  his  objectives  upon  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  is  able  to  make  them  all  nearly  alike ;  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  there  are  many  others  whose  objectives 
are  also  of  the  best  quality.  At  present  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  best  lenses  and  instruments,  providing  an 
American  or  English  microscope  of  large  size  and  compli- 
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catecl  structure  is  not  chosen.  It  will  be  found  that  those 
only  who  use  a  microscope  for  amusement  utterly  condemn 
the  simple  instruments,  while  those  who  make  investigations 
and  gather  wide  experience  often  assert  that  the  greater  the 
simplicity  the  better.  The  European  histologists  I  have 
met  generally  use  a  stand  without  rack  and  pinion  for  coarse 
adjustment,  without  movable  stage  and  without  movement 
round  a  horizontal  axis. 

As  to  books,  Frey’s ‘Manual/ of  which  there  has  been  a 
translation  published  in  New  York,  is  only  pretty  good.  It 
came  into  general  use  because  it  was  for  a  long  time  without 
rivals.  There  have  lately  appeared  two  little  works  on  this 
subject,  in  England,  one  by  Professor  Rutherford,  the  other 
by  Mr.  Shaeffer,  both  of  which  are  considered  good.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  work  is  Ranvier’s  ‘Traite  Technique 
d’Histologie/  now  being  published  in  Paris,  in  numbers,  three 
of  which  have  already  appeared.  The  moderate  price  of  the 
book — only  25  francs  for  a  volume  of  a  thousand  pages — 
the  fulness  of  detail,  and  the  superb  illustrations  alone  are 
sufficient  to  recommend  the  work.  M.  Ranvier  has  written 
a  treatise  which  will  probably  always  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and  valuable  manuals  ever  published, 
and  which  ought  to  be  owned  by  every  one  who  attempts  to 
investigate  the  elementary  structure  of  animals. —  The  Ameri - 
can  Naturalist. 
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According  to  the  Tokio  Times  Messrs.  Okubo,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  Jwayama,  Japanese  student  in  America 
and  England,  assisted  by  a  Californian  sheep  farmer,  have 
established  a  sheep-breeding  farm  in  J apan.  A  spot  admirably 
adapted  for  sheep  cultivation,  with  undulating  grass  land, 
sloping  upwards  to  the  foot  of  the  Tsukupa  mountains,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  has  been  chosen  for  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  the  first  flock.  This  locality  was  originally  a  natural 
plateau,  adapted  by  one  of  the  Tai’kouns  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  for  the  pasturage  of  horses  destined  for  the  native  army. 
Now  it  has  been  turned  to  more  profitable  uses,  a  portion  of 
7500  acres  having  been  set  apart  for  the  experimental  farm 
established  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  his  Californian 
instructor.  Twelve  hundred  sheep  of  various  kinds,  including 
Merinos,  Southdowns,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  and  Leicesters, 
have  been  imported,  and  are  thriving  admirably  on  the  rich 
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pasturage  provided  for  them.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
the  experiment  should  not  prove  entirely  successful ;  and  if 
soothe  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  hill  sides  of  Japan  will 
be  covered  with  flocks  of  this  most  useful  animal,  and  woollen 
fabrics  take  the  place  of  silk  to  a  considerable  extent. — 
Weekly  Times. 


THE  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Dr.  Stirling  states  in  the  Medical  Record  that  Herr  H. 
Tillmanns  contributes  an  essay  on  this  subject  to  the  Archiv. 
fur  MiJcros.  Anat.  (Band  xii.).  It  would  seem  that  the 
lymphatics  of  tendons,  fasciae,  and  serous  membranes  cannery 
conveniently  be  injected  by  flexing  and  extending  these  parts. 
The  joint  of  a  newly  killed  dog  was  filled  with  a  coloured 
fluid,  and  the  limb  flexed  and  extended,  but  no  colouring 
matter  entered  the  lymphatics.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  absorption  from  the  synovial  surface  takes  place  in  a  way 
different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  serous  mem¬ 
brane.  By  the  puncture  method,  however,  Tillmanns  easily 
succeeded  in  injecting  with  a  05  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
or  soluble  Berlin  blue  a  very  rich  network  of  lymphatics 
lying  immediately  under  the  epithelium  and  also  in  the  sub- 
synovial  connective  tissue.  This  he  did  in  the  large  joints 
of  the  ox  and  horse.  The  superficial  lymphatics  lie  directly 
under  the  epithelioid  layer,  deeper  than  the  finest  capillaries, 
but  superficially  to  the  large  arterial  and  venous  branches. 
The  author  finds  that  the  blood-capillaries  do  not  project  bare 
into  the  joint,  but  are  covered  by  the  epithelioid  layer.  No 
lymphatics  were  found  in  the  villi  of  the  joints.  The  super¬ 
ficial  subepithelioid  lymphatics  communicate  with  very  wide 
vessels  lying  in  the  subsynovial  tissue,  where  the  lymph- 
vessels  are  very  numerous  and  not  unfrequently  surround 
the  blood-vessels.  The  vessels  can  be  most  easily  injected 
where  the  synovial  membrane  joins  the  base  or  cartilage.  No 
lymphatics  pass  from  the  synovial  membrane,  either  into  the 
subjacent  bone  or  cartilage.  The  microscopic  structure  of 
the  lymphatics  was  studied  by  Stirling's  method,  viz.  diges¬ 
tion  in  artificial  gastric  juice.  It  seems  that  the  epithelioid 
lining  of  the  lymphatics  is  directly  continuous  with  the  elastic 
tissue  of  the  adjacent  tissue,  thus  fixing  the  lymphatics.  The 
lumen  of  the  vessels  will  thus  be  kept  patent  by  the  elastic 
fibres,  and  may  even  be  dilated  when  the  fibrous  tissue  be¬ 
comes  swollen  This  bears  out  some  suggestions  already  made 
by  Ludwig  under  normal  circumstances. — Monthly  Mic.  Jour n, 
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MICROSCOPE. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gaskell  has  recently  presented  a  paper  on 
this  subject  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  describes  the 
results  of  observations  made  on  the  living  blood-vessels  of  the 
mylohyoid  of  the  frog.  He  says  he  found  that  the  mylo¬ 
hyoid  muscle  was  the  most  suitable  one  for  his  purpose,  it 
being  easy  to  prepare  it  for  microscopic  observation  without 
damaging  the  circulation  through  it,  and,  in  fact,  without 
even  touching  the  muscle ;  whilst,  owing  to  its  thinness,  the 
small  amount  of  connective  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  absence  of  pigment-cells,  it  is  possible 
here  to  measure  with  a  micrometer  eye-piece  the  diameter  of 
vessels  more  accurately  and  easily  than  in  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion.  Upon  placing  this  muscle  under  the  microscope, 
without  having  previously  touched  the  nerve,  it  is  seen  that 
the  circulation  presents  much  the  same  character  as  in  the 
web,  the  median  red-corpuscle  stream  with  an  inert  layer  on 
each  side  being  plainly  visible,  although,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  manipulation,  the  arteries  at  first  are  slightly  fuller  and 
more  dilated  than  the  corresponding  vessels  in  the  web.  The 
calibre  of  the  smaller  arteries  does  not,  as  a  rule,  remain  for 
any  length  of  time  the  same,  variations  taking  place  some¬ 
what  similar  to  what  has  often  been  described  in  the  vessels 
of  the  web,  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  in  the  so- 
called  “  rhythmic  contractions”  of  the  arteries  in  the  web  the 
artery  appears  to  contract  to  a  certain  point  and  then  to  return 
to  its  original  calibre  or  beyond  it,  in  the  arteries  of  the 
muscle  the  vessel  appears  to  dilate  from  the  normal  calibre, 
and  then  gradually  to  return  to  that  calibre  or  below  it. 
These  dilatations  vary  considerably  in  extent  and  are  abso¬ 
lutely  irregular  in  time,  being  much  less  marked  both  in 
frequency  and  extent  in  some  frogs  than  in  others,  and 
depend,  so  it  seems  to  him,  probably  upon  some  chance 
stimulation  of  the  vessels,  such  as  exposure  to  the  air,  &c. 
Upon  direct  stimulation  of  the  web  by  means  of  the  inter¬ 
rupted  current  there  occurs  a  most  marked  constriction,  not 
only  of  the  arteries  between  the  electrodes,  but  extending 
over  the  whole  web,  both  during  the  stimulation  and  for  some 
little  time  after  the  stimulation  is  over.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
“  Whether  the  arteries  immediately  between  the  electrodes 
contract,  I  cannot  yet  say ;  I  can,  however,  affirm  positively 
that  there  is  no  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  situated 
but  a  slight  distance  from  the  electrodes,  or  if  there  is,  it 
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must  take  place  in  the  very  short  space  of  time  necessary 
for  refocussing  on  the  artery  under  observation,  as  in  every 
case,  as  soon  as  I  have  been  able  to  measure  the  calibre 
again,  I  have  found  it  considerably  dilated.  Here,  then,  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  web  and  mylohyoid  on  direct 
stimulation.  As  to  the  effect  of  section  of  the  nerve,  I  have 
always  noticed  that  it  is  followed  by  a  decided  reddening  of 
the  corresponding  muscle,  the  difference  of  colour  being 
manifest,  as  previous  to  the  section  the  two  mylohyoid  mus¬ 
cles  are  always  equally  pale.  Upon  closer  examination,  by 
first  putting  the  muscle  in  position  under  the  microscope  and 
then  cutting  the  nerve,  it  is  seen  that  about  five  to  six 
seconds  after  section  the  arteries  dilate  very  rapidly,  the 
dilatation  soon  reaching  a  maximum,  in  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds,  and  then  gradually  diminishing  until  the 
original  calibre  is  reached,  some  four  or  five  minutes  after 
section — that  is,  the  dilatation  caused  by  section  of  the  nerve 
is  not  a  lasting  one,  but  is  exceedingly  similar  to  that  caused 
by  slight  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  nerve ;  for  whether 
its  peripheral  extremity  is  pinched  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  or 
dipped  into  concentrated  salt  solution,  or  still  more  markedly 
when  cut  and  torn  by  scissors  and  forceps,  there  always 
occurs  after  a  brief  latent  period  of  a  few  seconds,  during 
which  there  is  no  trace  of  constriction,  a  considerable  rapid 
dilatation  of  the  artery,  which  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and 
then  gradually  gives  way  to  a  return  to  the  original  calibre, 
and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  more  active  very  full  stream, 
the  inert  layer  having  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  red  cor¬ 
puscles  being  crowded  together  to  the  very  edge  of  the  vessel. 
Here,  then,  is  another  marked  difference  between  the  web  and 
the  muscle.”* — Monthly  Mic .  Journ. 


SURGICAL  APPLICATIONS  OP  BORACIC  ACID. 

Dr.  L.  Cane  extols  boracic  acid  as  a  dressing  for  wounds ; 
he  uses  it  in  the  form  of  a  lint,  cotton  wool,  a  concentrated 
watery  solution,  and  an  ointment.  The  lint  is  prepared  by 
soaking  in  a  saturated  boiling  solution,  and  drying;  the 
cotton-wool  is  similarly  prepared.  The  ointment  is  made  by 
rubbing  down  a  drachm  of  the  acid  with  an  ounce  of  simple 
ointment  or  benzoated  lard. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  claimed  by  Dr.  Cane  for 
boracic  acid  : — 

*  ‘Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,’  No.  170, 
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1.  It  is  an  antiseptic  which  does  not  irritate  and  inflame, 
and  so  allows  the  natural  processs  of  healing  to  go  on  without 
much  interruption. 

2.  It  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  application,  and  can  be 
used  apart  from  all  the  details  required  by  a  thoroughly  anti¬ 
septic  method. 

3.  It  can  be  used  in  the  shape  of  the  lint,  lotion,  cotton¬ 
wool,  &c.,  in  combination  with  most  other  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

4.  Its  cost  is  trifling  ;  and,  though  this  is  of  secondary 
importance,  it  is  a  feature  of  the  treatment  which  will  recom¬ 
mend  its  employment  in  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  in  dis¬ 
pensary  and  parish  practice. — Lancet . 
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[This  report  did  not  reach  us  until  about  the  middle  of 
September.  It  would  have  come  to  hand  in  time  for  insertion  in 
our  last  issue  if  it  had  been  promptly  forwarded.] 

The  thirty-fourth  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
at  the  Star  and  Carter  Hotel,  Wolverhampton,  on  Friday  the 
24th  of  August,  the  President,  A.  B.  Proctor,  Esq.,  of 
Coventry,  in  the  chair.  The  following  were  also  present  :— 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  R.  Cartwright,  J.  W.  Hill,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  A.  Over,  Rugby  ;  E.  Stanley,  Warwick  ;  0.  J.  Hills, 
Leamington  ;  W.  A.  Taylor,  Manchester  ;  G-.  Carless,  Worcester  ; 
W.  Carless,  Stafford;  ’Green,  Dudley  ;  Hodgkinson,  Uttoxeter ; 
Blakeway  and  Blakeway,  Junr.,  Stourbridge;  S.  ICnott,  R.A., 
Shorncliffe;  E.  Oliver,  London  ;  Morton,  Worcester;  Hodgkins, 
Hanley ;  Barnes,  Whitchurch  ;  Kenyon,  Ashbourne ;  and  the 
Secretary. 

Visitors— Dr.  Manby,  F.R.C.P.,  and  Mr.  Newnham. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  and  the  treasurer’s  accounts  presented  and  passed, 
the  following  were  elected  new  members  of  the  Association,  viz. 
Mr.  A.  Hodgkin.  Hanley;  Mr.  A.  Green,  Dudley ;  Mr.  H.  J. 
Goodall,  Melton  Mowbray  ;  and  Mr.  H.  H.  P.  Webb,  Nuneaton. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  were  elected  the  officers  of  the  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year  : 

President.— Mr.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  of  Wolverhampton,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  W.  Carless,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Over. 

Vice-Presidents.— Messrs.  A.  B.  Proctor,  retiring  president, 
W.  Carless,  and  H.  M.  Stanley. 
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Treasurer. — Mr.  F.  Blakeway,  re-elected,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
W.  Carless,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cartwright. 

Secretary. — Mr.  Gr.  Carless,  Worcester,  proposed  by  Mr.  G-. 
Stanley,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Olver. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  to  read  his 
*  essay  on  “  Distemper  in  the  Dog.” 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — In  responding  to  the  call  I 
was  honoured  with  by  our  President,  to  bring  a  paper  before 
this  meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  did  so  with  a  considerable  amount  of  diffidence,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  felt  at  a  loss  what  subject  to  introduce  to  your  notice, 
and  when  I  had  selected  it,  whether  it  would  be  interesting 
enough  to  arrest  your  attention.  After  some  little  consideration 
I  decided  that  matter  relating  to  animals,  rarely  discussed  at  these 
gatherings,  would  be  possibly  an  agreeable  change  from  the 
ordinary  essays  brought  forward,  and  I  trust  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  meet  your  approval.  With  these  thoughts  I  chose 
for  my  subject  “  Distemper  in  the  Dog,”  a  disease  of  common 
occurrence,  well  known  to  veterinarians,  and  a  plague  to  the 
majority  of  dog  owners. 

Probably  no  disease  to  which  our  canine  friends  are  subject  has 
received  less  attention  scientifically ,  or  caused  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  when  it  has  received  that  attention,  than  the  one  termed 
distemper.  Every  gamekeeper,  dog  breaker,  or  kennel  man  has 
his  particular  recipe,  most  druggists  possess  some  wonderful 
prescription,  while  sporting  and  other  papers  abound  in  adver¬ 
tisements  of  specifics  and  nostrums. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  it  is  not  my  intention  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  rule  of  treatment  adapted  to  every  case,  but  for  those 
in  which  the  disease  assumes  the  forms  herein  described  and  from 
which  I  have  found  the  greatest  benefit. 

Nature  in  many  instances  works  her  own  cure,  while  numerous 
methods  of  treatment  produce  mischief  and  result  in  death. 
Distemper  may  be  described  as  a  catarrhal  fever  generally 
affecting  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  head,  air  passages,  and 
alimentary  tract,  in  which  frequently  the  nervous  system  becomes 
involved  ;  hence  distemper  fits  and  local  or  general  paralysis.  It 
is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  though  oftentimes  it  is  undoubtedly 
self-generated.  Age  is  no  preventive  ;  at  any  period  of  life,  dogs 
are  liable  to  become  infected.  Mr.  Fleming  correctly  ob¬ 
serves  :  “  It  is  more  particularly  a  disease  of  youth  and  is  much 
more  frequent  and  fatal  among  highly  bred  pampered  animals 
than  those  which  live  in  a  less  artificial  manner  and  whose  con¬ 
stitution  is  less  modified  by  breeding  and  rearing.”  Neither 
does  one  attack  render  a  dog  secure  from  a  second,  but  in  the 
latter  it  is  contracted,  I  believe,  invariably  by  contagion  alone. 
Distemper  is  not,  as  many  persons  suppose,  a  necessary  disease ; 
numbers  of  dogs  pass  through  life  without  ever  becoming  the 
subjects  of  it.  The  fact  of  the  malady  being  unknown  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  (query)  strongly  supports 
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this  view,  as  dogs  then  were  probably  as  numerous  as  now,  though 
not  perhaps  so  mixed  in  breed. 

In  all  cases  it  is  ushered  in  with  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  these 
as  the  malady  proceeds  may  become  complicated,  with  pneumonia, 
jaundice,  enteric  disease,  epilepsy,  chorea  or  paralysis,  and  though 
the  two  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  sequels,  I  have  occasionally  seen  them 
exist  in  conjunction  with  distemper. 

Causes. — These  may  be  enumerated  under  the  following  heads  : 
Contagion,  badly-drained  and  ill-ventilated  kennels  (which  in 
young  dogs  are  especially  fruitful  causes  of  distemper),  exposure 
to  damp  and  cold,  insufficient  feeding  and  poor  food,  over-feeding, 
particularly  with  flesh,  and  too  little  exercise. 

Worms  have  been  named  by  some  authors  as  another  cause, 
and  certainly  they  are  frequently  present  in  this  disease ;  yet  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  they  are  equally  so  in  dogs  that  are  over 
or  have  never  had  distemper.  That  their  presence  bodes  no  good 
to  the  animal  while  under  the  influence  of  the  infection  (or 
indeed  at  anytime)  can  be  readily  understood,  but  especially,  I 
should  say,  during  the  existence  of  distemper,  because  the  mucous 
membranes  are  then  in  an  irritable  condition  and  these  pests  are 
not  likely  to  reduce  but  to  increase  that  irritation,  and  produce 
what  is  to  be  dreaded  at  all  times,  but  doubly  so  in  distemper — 
a  jit.  The  condition  then  of  the  patient  warranting  it  (I  qualify 
the  statement  thus  because  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
it  would  be  unwise  to  administer  the  drugs  usually  given  for  this 
purpose),  the  sooner  they  are  expelled  the  better.  As  a  vermi¬ 
fuge  the  areca  nut  is  least  harmful ;  turpentine,  at  other  times 
most  valuable,  must  be  used  with  great  caution  here. 

Teething  has  been  affirmed  to  be  another  cause  of  this  disease, 
but  here  again  the  assumption  has  probably  taken  place  because  at 
that  period  of  their  lives  dogs  are  most  liable  to  distemper.  An 
irritability  of  system  and  degree  of  inflammatory  fever  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  established  at  that  crisis,  and  such  a  condition  may 
render  the  subject  more  liable  to  contract  the  disease  if  brought 
in  contact  with  it,  but  certainly  not  otherwise,  any  more  than  the 
same  process  can  produce  in  human  beings  measles  chicken-pox, 
or  scarlet  fever. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  usually  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
and  its  duration  may  be  a  week  or  two  or  three  months. 

Symptoms. — The  premonitory  ones  are — a  heavy  sleepy  look 
about  the  face,  nose  hot  and  dry,  a  disinclination  for  food,  shiver¬ 
ing,  arched  back,  and  more  or  less  lassitude.  In  from  two  to 
three  days  a  watery  discharge  takes  place  from  the  eyes  and  nose, 
the  animal  frequently  sneezes,  and  this  is  followed  by  coughing, 
retching,  and  vomiting.  The  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose 
soon  becomes  purulent,  the  eyelids  inflamed  and  swollen,  the 
breathing  accelerated,  the  inclination  for  warmth  more  evident, 
and  the  prostration  greater. 

Prompt  and  judicious  treatment  in  a  case  of  this  kind  will 
generally  be  attended  with  success.  Immediately  the  first  of  the 
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foregoing  symptoms  are  observed,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a  dry  but  not  too  warm  atmosphere,  and  the  habitation,  if  in  the 
kennel,  well  drained  and  disinfected. 

With  regard  to  medicinal  agents,  a  mild  emetic  is  at  the 
onset  advisable,  as  Antim.  Tart.  1 — 3  grains,  or  Antim.  Tart, 
and  Calomel,  of  each  1  grain. 

A  good  household  one  is  a  teaspoonful  each  of  mustard  and 
salt  in  a  little  warm  water  ;  its  action  is  speedy  and  safe,  and  it 
fulfils  all  the  purposes  required. 

The  favourite  draught  of  syrup  of  buckthorn  and  castor  oil  is 
not  always  applicable,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  kind 
it  is  beneficial,  and  should  follow  within  a  short  time  the  emetic. 
When  the  catarrhal  symptoms  advance  and  coughing  takes 
place,  I  recommend  the  insertion  of  a  small  seton  in  front  of 
the  chest,  to  be  daily  dressed  with  mild  digestive  ointment,  and 
not  removed  so  long  as  bronchial  irritation  is  present.  Stimu¬ 
lants  combined  with  tonics  are  also  required  at  this  period. 
Either  of  the  following  forms  may  be  useful : 

fk  Spts.  iEther  Nit.,  ^iv5 
Tinct.  Gentian  Co.,  5W 
Aqua  Menth.,  3iss. 

A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  for  a  terrier.  Double  the  quantity  for  a 
large  dog,  or 

Port  wine,  a  teaspoonful, 

Quinine  Sulph.,  gr.  j, 

With  the  same  directions. 

The  food  should  be  light  and  nutritious,  as  milk,  muton  broth, 
or  beef  tea  deprived  of  its  fat.  If  the  patient  refuses  to  take 
anything,  meat  nearly  raw,  chopped  small  and  made  into  balls 
and  adminstered,  will  afford  the  best  means  of  support.  When 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  have  subsided  and  recovery  commences, 
cod-liver  oil  and  sulphate  of  iron  materially  assists  in  hastening 
the  process.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  former  and  5  minims  of  the 
latter  for  a  small  dog,  double  for  a  large  one,  twice  a  day.  The 
natural  diet  to  be  gradually  introduced  as  strength  returns. 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose  should  be  frequently  and  care¬ 
fully  removed,  especially  from  the  former,  otherwise  ulceration 
of  the  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  and  even  the  eye  itself  is  apt  to  take 
place,  not  unfrequently  resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  vision.  A 
daily  application  of  some  mild  astringent,  as  5  grains  of  alum  to 
one  ounce  of  water,  will  assist  in  preventing  ulceration  by  coun¬ 
teracting  the  relaxed  condition  of  mucous  membrane  and  secretory 
glands. 

If,  however,  ulcers  have  already  formed,  warm  fomentations 
with  milk  and  water  and  the  avoidance  of  glare  (as  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  inflammation  is  often  very  great  and  the  parts  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  light)  and  the  use  of  either  of  the  following  lotions, 
may  with  benefit  be  adopted : 
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]£>  Tinct.  Myrrh.  Sim.,  gt.  xx, 

1.  Sol.  Albumen, 

Aqua  Distil.,  3X. ; 

or 

$>  Zinc.  Sulph.,  3j, 

2.  Plumbi  Acetat.,  3j, 

Aqua  Distil.,  3X  ; 

or 

o  Argent.  Nitrat.,  iv, 

Aqua,  §j . 

The  second  and  third  forms  are  more  applicable  when  fungoid 
growths  succeed  the  ulcerative  process. 

When  the  eyes  remain  weak  after  recovery  from  distemper, 
with  opacity  of  vision,  a  seton  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  ears 
and  daily  stimulated  is  of  great  benefit,  the  time  for  its  removal 
is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  eyes ;  here  the 
third  form  of  lotion  is  useful.  Frequently  small  circular  depres¬ 
sions  present  themselves  on  the  cornea,  which,  if  neglected,  assume 
an  ulcerative  condition  and  extend  to  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye.  In  such  cases  I  have  found  a  little  calomel  daily  blown 
on  the  part  attended  with  the  best  success. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  distemper  in  some  of  its  more 
complicated  forms. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  particularly  in  house  pets  (whose 
diminutive  bodies  are  foolishly  and  unnaturally  clothed  in  minia¬ 
ture  horse  apparel),  from  their  susceptibility  to  cold,  or  from  not 
being  observed  in  time,  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms  increase  sud¬ 
denly  in  intensity,  bronchitis  sets  in,  and  speedily  upon  that  pneu¬ 
monia.  The  hot,  rapid,  gasping  breath  and  unmistakable  mucous 
rattle  of  the  former,  and  on  auscultation  the  rasping  crepitating 
rale  of  the  latter,  with  the  sunken  eye,  jerking  and  increased  heart 
beats,  haggard  face,  dilated  nostrils,  and  mouth  drawn  back  at  the 
angles,  soon  inform  the  practical  man  where  the  mischief  is 
located. 

A  seton,  if  not  already  inserted,  should  be  so  immediately 
in  front  of  the  chest  and  action  excited  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Turpentine  is,  I  think,  the  best  agent  for  this  purpose. 

Hot  linseed-meal  poultices  applied  to  the  sides  are  exceedingly 
beneficial ;  they  should  be  surrounded  with  a  handkerchief  brought 
under  the  girtb,  and  tied  over  the  back,  hut  not  too  tightly 
as  to  compress  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  poultices  should  be 
repeatedly  renewed  and  succeeded,  if  the  animal  is  not  relieved 
in  six  hours,  with  mustard  plasters. 

With  regard  to  internal  remedies,  diffusible  stimulants  are 
best  adapted  to  such  cases.  I  recommend  the  administration  to 
a  small  dog  of  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and  water  (equal  parts) 
with  two  drops  of  chlorodyne  every  hour  ;  double  the  quantity 
for  a  full  sized  terrier  ;  treble  for  a  large  dog. 

Beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  or  milk  in  which  plain  biscuit  or 
bread  has  been  soaked  and  broken  down,  should  be  given  with 
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a  spoon,  unless  voluntarily  taken,  two  or  three  times  during  the 
day. 

If  there  appears  danger  of  suffocation,  emetics  may  be  admi¬ 
nistered  until  vomiting  is  induced.  The  ipecacuanha  wine  in 
some  cases  answers  well ;  dose  from  15  to  30  drops  in  a  little 
warm  water. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  which  the  breathing 
becoming  less  laboured  and  panting,  the  heart’s  action  steadier, 
pulse  less  frequent  and  softer,  and  an  occasionally  deep-drawn 
sigh,  will  denote,  the  brandy  may  be  given  at  longer  intervals, 
the  chlorodyne  suspended,  and  the  tincture  of  ferri  substituted, 
in  5,  10,  or  15  drops,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dog.  The 
body  must  be  kept  warm,  but  fresh  air  is  throughout  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore  ample  ventilation  without  draught  should  be 
allowed.  On  this  is  a  point  I  am  most  particular.  Often  and 
often  have  I  found  my  little  patient,  through  the  mistaken  kind¬ 
ness  of  its  fair  owner,  smothered  in  shawls  before  a  hot  fire,  and 
almost  totally  deprived  of  one  of  the  great  essentials  to  recovery — 
the  inhalation  of  fresh  and  cool  air.  As  veterinarians  we  are  by 
this  time  all  thoroughly  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  great 
principle  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  diseases  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  in  proportion  to  that  knowledge  so  is  our  success 
greater;  disease  of  such  types  become  now  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  where  they  were  rife  and  fatal. 

As  the  symptoms  continue  to  improve,  the  nourishment  of  the 
diet  can  be  increased,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  as  previously 
prescribed. 

When  distemper  becomes  associated  with  jaundice  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “yellows,”  and  treated  by  kennel  men  and 
quacks  as  a  distinct  disease,  whereas,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  it  is 
only  the  result  of  general  derangement  of  the  system  consequent 
on  improperly  treated  or  neglected  distemper. 

The  symptoms  are  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  eyes,  visible  mucous 
membranes,  and  thin  parts  of  the  integument,  as  inside  the 
thighs,  forearms  and  ears,  and  that  covering  the  abdomen.  Pain 
on  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  liver  exists,  and  sometimes 
enlargement  with  hardness.  Pseces  pale  and  hard,  or  thin  and 
greenish  mingled  with  mucus.  Urine  high  coloured,  hot,  and 
occasionally  turbid. 

The  patient  may  or  may  not  exhibit  catarrhal  symptoms  with 
jaundice.  In  distemper  it  most  frequently  follows  the  former. 

A  mild  dose  of  aloes  and  calomel  is  generally  at  first  advis¬ 
able,  but  in  the  administration  of  this  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
other  symptoms.  If  the  catarrh  is  still  present,  or  the  bowels 
irritable,  aloes  must  certainly  be  avoided. 

Pive-grain  doses  of  Hyd.  cum  Creta  may  be  given  daily  to  a 
middle  sized  dog,  and  if  this  is  found  to  be  unattended  with 
benefit,  the  sulphurous  acid,  from  3  to  10  drops  in  a  little  cold 
water,  may  be  tried  and  frequently  with  success  ;  the  addition  of 
quinine  is  often  useful. 
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A  mustard  poultice  applied  over  the  region  of  the  liver  in 
severe  cases  affords  considerable  relief,  and  at  the  onset  is  of 
especial  service. 

The  diet  should  be  plain  and  light,  milk,  with  a  third  its  quantity 
of  lime  water,  is  most  suitable  until  an  improvement  in  the 
symptoms  is  observed. 

When  the  disease  extends  to  .the  bowels,  which  in  neglected 
cases  of  distemper  it  frequently  does,  or  even  in  the  most  assidu¬ 
ously  attended  to  ones,  a  violent  form  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery 
sets  in.  The  faeces  are  dark,  streaked  with  blood,  and  offensive  ; 
the  patient  rapidly  wastes,  has  a  sickening  odour,  and  speedily 
dies,  often  even  under  the  most  energetic  and  judicious  treat¬ 
ment.  A  mild  dose  of  oil  (linseed  or  salad)  is  generally  at  first 
advisable,  and  in  three  hours  is  best  followed  up  with  ant¬ 
acids  and  astringents. 


Sodie  Bicarb.,  gr.  x, 

1.  Catechu  Pulv.,  gr.  x, 

Opii  Pulv.,  gr.  ij. 

9  kh  Cupri  Sulph.,  gr.  v — x, 

Opii  Pulv.,  gr.  ij. 

Tannic  Acid,  gr.  v, 

3.  Opii  Pulv.,  gr.  ij, 

Zingib.,  gr.  x. 

In  severe  cases,  the  last  prescription  (No.  3),  is  the  most 
effectual.  Should  the  purging  continue  and  symptoms  of  pain  are 
manifested,  hot  linseed-meal  poultices  applied  to  the  abdomen 
afford  relief  and  materially  assist  in  checking  enteritis.  Starch 
enemas  are  likewise  serviceable. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  strong  beef  tea  in  which  isinglass 
or  gum  arabic  has  been  dissolved  in  proportions  to  make  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  mucilaginous  to  shield  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  “  distemper  fits.”  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark  they  are  always  a  dangerous  sign,  being 
seldom  confined  to  one  attack.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  the 
forerunner  of  distemper,  but  more  frequently  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  and  when  the  patient  is  low  and  wasted. 

Immediately  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  are  observed, 
a  seton  should  beinserted  in  the  poll  and  action  excited  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Let  the  animal  freely  breath  fresh  air,  administer 
brandy-and -water,  and  if  diarrhoea  is  still  present  suspend  the 
opium,  but  continue  the  antacids  and  astringents,  and  give  the 
brandy  with  beaten  egg  or  mucilage.  During  the  seizure,  neat 
brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  the  gums  and  ammonia  applied  to 
the  nostrils.  The  food  should  be  nutritious,  and  every  other 
means  adopted  that  is  calculated  to  impart  tone  to  the  system. 
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In  protracted  cases  of  distemper  when  the  system  has,  as  it  were, 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  the  patient  reduced  almost  to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  existence,  a  cuticular  eruption  often  makes  its 
appearance.  This  generally  in  the  first  instance  assumes  a  pus¬ 
tular  form,  and  these  pustules  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  break 
and  leave  by  their  exudation  a  crust  or  scab.  Either  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  body  only  may  be  involved.  I  have  seen  a 
dog  literally  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  ears  and 
feet. 

This  condition  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  by  the  would-be 
“knowing  ones”  for  mange  and  treated  as  such.# 

There  is,  however,  no  analogy  between  the  two.  The  dis¬ 
temper  eruption  and  loss  of  coat  is  simply  owing  to  suspension 
of  the  secretions  necessary  to  the  growth  and  support  of  the 
hair,  or  if  not  actual  suspension  of  these  secretions,  from  such  an 
exceedingly  low  state  of  vitality  of  the  surface  of  the  body  that 
life  and  health  in  the  appendages  of  certain  parts  cannot  be 
maintained. 

Occasionally  this  eruptive  stage  is  the  forerunner  of  a  return 
to  health,  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  a  precursor  of  a  fatal 
issue. 

At  this  period  of  the  disease,  tonics  are  especially  indicated, 
as  well  as  everything  in  the  shape  of  diet,  exercise,  cleanliness, 
&c.,  calculated  to  promote  vigour. 

*  I  well  remember  a  case  in  point,  which  came  under  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,  the  subject  being  a  Skye  terrier.  The  case,  when  first  brought  to 
me,  was  one  of  distemper  associated  with  pneumonia  (the  animal  being 
thought  consumptive) ;  later  on  dysentery  set  in.  Several  times  the 
animal  was  on  the  verge  of  death,  and  it  was  only  by  my  persuasion  he 
was  allowed  to  continue  under  treatment.  Ultimately  he  took  a  turn 
for  the  better,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  eruption  described  broke 
out ;  the  stench  emitted  after  it  made  its  appearance  was  simply  abomi¬ 
nable.  In  a  few  days  every  vestige  of  hair,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  ears,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs,  came  off.  He  continued  in  this 
state  for  several  weeks,  the  skin  being  perfectly  clean,  whole,  but  very 
glazed.  In  every  other  respect  he  improved  daily  and  gained  flesh. 

The  owner  and  another  gentleman  persisted  the  dog  had  contracted 
mange,  nor  could  I  convince  them  to  the  contrary.  In  vain  I  argued 
the  difference  of  symptoms,  and  that  as  the  system  gained  tone  so  would 
the  patient  regain  his  coat.  But  no ;  the  dog  was  removed  and  placed  out 
to  nurse  in  the  hands  of  a  dog-breaker,  he  also  being  of  opinion  it  was 
mange  ;  and  this  worthy  individual,  according  to  his  own  account,  brought 
away  that  which  the  patient  never  in  my  possession  possessed — a  hatful 
of  worms  ! 

Some  time  afterwards  I  met  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  animal 
belonged,  and  was  asked  if  I  recognised  the  dog  he  had  with  him.  Cer¬ 
tainly  as  my  old  patient,  which  he  proved  to  be,  I  did  not,  for  he  was 
clothed  in  an  entirely  new  coat  and  of  an  entirely  different  colour.  Dark, 
nearly  black,  stubborn  hair  having  taken  the  place  of  the  original  silver 
grey,  the  result  in  all  probability  of  the  dressing  applied  to  the  sensitive 
and  weak  skin.  In  this  instance  the  breaker  claimed  the  cure  nature 
had  wrought. 
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When  chorea  or  paralysis  exists  with  distemper,  remedies  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  either  must  be  used  in  addition  to,  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with,  the  distemper  treatment.  Strychine  or  nux 
vomica  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  restorative  agent 
in  such  cases. 

It  would  be  superfluous  on  my  part,  in  the  presence  of  the 
scientific  body  of  gentlemen  here  assembled,  were  I  to  hint  at 
the  care  required  in  the  administration  of  this  drug.  I  will 
merely  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  non-professional  persons,  that 
cases  have  fallen  under  my  notice  in  which  death  had  resulted 
from  irregularity  in  the  time  of  giving  such  medicine,  and 
more  particularly  where  the  dose  had  been  for  some  time  gradually 
increased  until  it  had  arrived  at  more  than  treble  the  primary 
quantity.  Forgotten  for  some  hours,  or  it  may  be  for  a  day,  and 
then  given  perhaps  fasting,  a  fatal  issue  is  pretty  nearly  sure  to 
follow.  When  there  is  any  difficulty  in  administering  the  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  form  of  pills,  strychnine  liquor  may  be  conveniently 
substituted. 

Local  remedies  in  chorea  and  paralysis  are  often  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  I  have  found  setons  exceedingly  valuable.  If  the  con¬ 
vulsive  movements  of  the  former  or  the  numbness  of  the  latter 
are  confined  to  the  hind  parts,  the  setons  require  inserting  across 
the  loins.  If  general,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  across  the 
loins.  Counter-irritation  along  the  spine  is  also  serviceable,  and 
galvanism  is  occasionally  useful. 

Though  in  principle  the  hot  bath,  from  its  relaxing  properties, 
may  appear  wrong,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  cases  of  chorea,  some¬ 
times  attended  with  good  results.  It  certainly  affords  relief 
where  the  convulsive  twitchings  are  excessive,  and  so  far  I  have 
observed  no  after  evil  arises  from  its  use.  I  should  not  advise  its 
adoption  when  distemper  also  existed.  Quietude,  except  when 
the  patient  is  necessarily  disturbed,  is  very  essential,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  bed  being  dry  and  the  excretions  regular  are  also 
matters  of  importance  in  chorea  and  paralytic  affections. 

When  abatement  of  the  twitchings,  with  returning  strength,  is 
observed,  a  favorable  issue  may  be  expected ;  but  it  is  advisable 
not  to  discontinue  the  medicine  so  long  as  any  nervous  affection 
remains,  and  afterwards  it  should  be  gradually,  not  suddenly,  sus¬ 
pended. 

So  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  walk,  a  short  exercise  each 
day  may  be  given  with  benefit.  The  fresh  air  acts  as  a  tonic, 
new  scenery  and  objects  divert  the  mind,  while  exercise  encourages 
the  natural  habits  and  functions  of  the  animal. 

Tincture  of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil  are  advisable  after  the  disuse 
of  the  strychnine  until  recovery  is  complete. 

The  diet  throughout  should  be  nourishing  and  digestible,  and 
forcibly  administered  if  the  patient  refuses  to  take  it. 

Constipation, which  is  frequently  present  in  chorea  and  paralysis, 
is  best  relieved  with  enemas. 

With  regard  to  preventive  measures  for  distemper,  I  shall  not 
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at  this  late  hour  do  more  than  observe,  that  due  attention  to 
hygienics  is  the  only  and  best  preventive. 

Vaccination  has  been  extolled  and  condemned ;  condemned 
justly,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  shade  of  analogy  between  canine 
distemper  and  smallpox. 

Lately,  efforts  have  been  made,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
establish  an  identity  between  distemper  and  human  typhoid  fever, 
for,  as  Professor  Axe  pertinently  remarks,  “  Did  distemper  in  the 
dog  possess  the  property  of  communicating  typhoid  fever  to  man, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  myself  and  others  have  so  long 
escaped  infection.  During  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  examined 
large  numbers  of  distempered  dogs  immediately  after  death,  and 
thus  exposed  myself  to  the  emanations  from  every  secretion  and 
excretion  of  the  body,  but  in  no  case  have  I  suffered  the  least 
constitutional  disturbance.”  This  illustration,  it  may  be  argued, 
is  worthless  in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  explanation  on  the  ground 
of  insusceptibility;  but  the  same  remarks  apply  to  scores  of 
other  persons  who  have  been  exposed  from  time  to  time  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  typhoid  contagion 
Dr.  Budd  says,  “  If  the  poison  from  which  typhoid  fever  springs 
were  capable  of  being  bred  elsewhere  than  in  the  human  body, 
it  would  surely  be  in  the  bodies  of  animals  which  are  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  and  from  whose  substauce  we  draw 
sustenance  for  our  own.  And  yet  it  appears  to  be  almost  certain 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  most  virulent  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  domestic  animals 
which  gather  round  the  fever-stricken  dwellings  ever  take  the 
disease.  At  Cheffcombe,  while  nearly  all  the  human  inmates  of 
the  infected  homestead  were  laid  low  by  the  poison,  the  dogs  and 
cats  which  belonged  to  the  house,  and  the  poultry,  pigs,  horses, 
and  cattle,  which  thronged  the  yard,  continued  to  enjoy  perfect 
health.  Yet  the  pond  from  which  the  latter  drank  was  being 
continually  polluted  by  a  drain  which  received  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  intestinal  discharges  from  the  fever  patients  !*  The  statement 
of  ‘  H.  H.’  that  the  symptoms  of  distemper  in  the  dog  and 
typhoid  fever  in  man  are  ‘  alike,’  is  true  only  so  far  as  refers  to 
the  febrile  state.  The  specific  phenomena  of  the  latter  most 
surely  find  no  counterpart  in  the  symptomalology  of  the  former. 
It  is  only  in  the  continued  type  of  the  fever  that  any  identity 
can  really  be  said  to  exist.  If  we  examine  the  main  features  of 
the  two  affections,  we  find  at  once  a  broad  and  unmistakable 
difference  in  their  clinical  and  pathological  equivalents,”  &c.,  &c. 

In  conclusion  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you,  so  far  as  I  was  able 
in  the  limited  time  allowed,  an  outline  of  distemper  generally  and 
its  associates  with  the  treatment  usually  adopted  by  myself. 

Probably  I  have  not  advanced  anything  very  new  or  novel  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks.  The  discussion,  however,  from  which 
I  hope  to  reap  valuable  matter,  and  wffiich  is  now  left  in  your 

$  This  is  strong  evidence — sufficiently  so  to  be  conclusive. — J.  W.  H. 
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hands,  will  doubtless  fill  up  all  gaps.  For  all  shortcomings  I 
crave  your  indulgence,  and  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  patient 
hearing  you  have  granted  me. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  point  to  which  attention 
was  principally  directed  was  the  similarity  of  the  two  diseases, 
“  Distemper  in  the  Dog,”  and  “  Typhoid  Fever  in  Man.”  On 
this  some  diversity  of  opinion  existed.  Dr.  Manby  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  there  was  great  similarity  in  the  two  diseases, 
and  explained  that  the  various  forms  of  distemper  were  also 
clearly  seen  in  typhoid  in  its  several  stages  and  in  different 
subjects.  He  thought  this  subject  one  full  of  interest  to  some 
energetic  student,  and  of  great  importance  alike  to  man  and 
beast.  He  wished  that  there  was  a  greater  interchange  of 
opinion  between  the  two  professions,  as  it  would  be  interesting 
to  both  and  beneficial  to  pathology  generally. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Blakeway,  Mr.  Hill  consented  to  the  publication  of  his  essay  in 
the  journals;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Stanley,  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  Carless,  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him 
for  his  highly  interesting  paper. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  retiring  president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary,  for  their  services  during  the  year. 

Some  papers  having  been  received  from  Mr.  Cowie,  M.R.C.V.S., 
respecting  the  practice  of  vivisection  as  carried  on  in  some  of 
the  veterinary  schools  of  France,  it  was  resolved  (with  one 
dissentient)  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cowie,  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  members  that  vivisection  was  unnecessary  for 
educational  purposes. 

Harry  Olver,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  above  society  held  its  quarterly  meeting  on  the  8th  ult., 
in  the  London  Hotel,  St.  Andrew’s  Square.  Present— Mr. 
Cunningham,  President,  in  the  chair;  Professors  Walley, 
Williams,  and  Vaughan  ;  Messrs.  Baird,  Storrie,  East  Linton ; 
Mitchel,  Bathgate;  J.  Aitken,  senr.,  Rutherford;  Thos.  Young, 
Vice-president,  and  Wm.  Cumming,  Secretary. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
approved  of,  letters  of  apology  from  Messrs.  Balfour  and 
McIntosh  were  read. 

Mr.  Storrie,  East  Linton  showed  a  specimen  of  disease  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  of  a  horse.  There  were  seven  molar 
teeth  on  the  side  on  which  the  enlargement  existed,  but  no  dis¬ 
charge  or  communication  with  the  sinuses. 
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Professor  Walley  then  produced  the  specimen,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  following  case  : — 


Extensive  aortic  semilunar  and  mitral  valvular  disease.  Dila¬ 
tation  of  right ,  simple  hypertrophy  of  left ,  ventricle ,  chronic 
congestion  and  purulent  infiltration  of  lungs.  Roaring. 

Subject. — Black  cart  mare,  sixteen  years  old,  or  thereabouts. 

History. — Had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Edinburgh  Cor¬ 
poration  about  six  years,  during  which  time  she  had  done  an 
immense  amount  of  hard  straining  work.  Eor  several  years  it 
was  observed  that  she  did  not  put  on  flesh  ;  she  was  a  bad  roarer 
and  had  an  intermittent  pulse ;  a  few  days  before  death  she  was 
unable  to  rise. 

She  suffered  from  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  shortness  of 
breath  when  hurried  or  excited. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  make  a  careful  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination,  but  I  was  defeated  in  my  object  from  unavoidable 
circumstances.  I  only  had  the  lungs,  trachea,  head,  and  heart, 
put  into  my  possession,  with  a  portion  of  the  diaphragm. 

Heart  very  large  ;  left  ventricle  simply  hypertrophied  ;  right 
dilated,  and  muscular  structures  pale. 

Valves  of  right  heart  healthy. 

Mitral  five  or  six  times  its  natural  thickness,  indurated,  and 
yellow  in  colour,  with  endocardial  eccbymosis,  especially  in  the 
inner  cusp. 

Aortic. — All  the  segments  in  the  same  condition  as  the  mitral ; 
there  were  small  bony  nodules  under  the  endocardium  in  the 
sinus  Valsalvae  of  one,  with  a  half  circle  of  osseous  structure  at  the 
base  of  the  aorta. 

Aorta  much  dilated. 

Lungs  solidified,  reddish-brown  in  colour,  slightly  glistening 
on  section  ;  resembled  in  appearance  hypertrophied  spleen  struc¬ 
ture,  and  exuded  a  large  quantity  of  sero-sanguineous  purulent 
matter  when  incised  and  pressed. 

Bronchial  mucous  membrane  thickened  and  inflamed,  bathed  in 
pus  ;  no  discharge  of  any  consequence  had  been  observed  from 
the  nose  prior  to  death. 

Pulmonary  arterial  branches  healthy. 

Diaphragm  (portion)  showed  a  circular  tumour,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  section  of  which 
revealed  a  cyst- wall  composed  of  the  phrenic  structures,  enclosing 
a  mass  of  soft,  pulpy,  dirty-brown,  stratified  matter,  evidently 
blood  extravasate,  in  which  softening  had  commenced.  The  cause 
of  this  extravasate  may  have  been  rupture  of  a  small  phrenic 
vessel,  as  the  result  of  violence  by  a  fall. 

The  valvular  conditions  fully  explain  the  intermittent  pulse, 
the  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  on  exertion,  the  state  of  the  cardiac 
walls,  and  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  disease,  The  disease 
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being  confined  to  the  left  heart  explains  the  absence  of  dropsy, 
and  the  necessary  implication  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is 
explanatory  of  the  roaring, 'while  the  absence  of  Corrigan’s  pulse 
can  be  understood  when  the  fact  that  the  aortic  valves,  though 
very  much  altered,  were  still  competent,  is  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration. 

Disease  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  associated  with  disease  of  the 
laryngopharyngeal  group  of  lymphatic  glands.  Sudden 
death. 

Subject. — A  valuable  brown  cob,  seven  years  old. 

History. — The  animal  had  been  known  to  me  some  time  prior 
to  the  25th  September,  1876,  and  I  had  attended  him  once  or 
twice  for  trifling  ailments ;  on  the  date  mentioned  my  attention 
was  called  to  an  enlargement  of  his  throat,  which  had  been  in 
existence  and  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  size  for  about  ten 
days.  The  enlargement,  on  manipulation,  proved  to  be  localised 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  throat,  was  very  hard,  but  not 
very  sensitive  or  hot.  It  caused  the  left  parotid  to  bulge  laterally, 
and  interfered  somewhat  with  deglutition  and  also  to  some  extent, 
on  exertion,  with  respiration  ;  no  febrile  symptoms  were  present. 
Iodine  was  applied  externally  and  also  freely  administered  until 
November  the  7th,  on  which  date  I  deeply  and  repeatedly 
punctured  the  glands  with  a  small  trocar;  passed  two  setons 
over  them,  and  applied  a  strong  blister  ;  the  blister  was  repeated 
on  the  1st  December,  the  administration  of  iodine  being  suspended 
at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

In  the  course  of  about  three  weeks  the  swelling  had  so  far 
subsided  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  perform  regular  work,  without 
any  difficulty,  and  prior  to  his  death  it  could  only  be  detected  by 
manipulation — very  hard  and  insensible. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  last  month,  my  immediate 
attendance  was  requested,  and  my  assistant  (Mr.  Young),  in  my 
absence  hurried  to  the  stables,  but  before  he  arrived  the  cob  was 
dead.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had  been  working  up  to  10 
a.m.,  had  eaten  his  food  through  the  day,  was  observed  unwell 
about  4  p.m.,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  leaned 
against  the  stall  and  fell  dead,  the  only  accompanying  phenomena 
of  death  being  muscular  quivers  and  gasping. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  I  attended  the  cob  for  a  mild 
attack  of  “  effusive  fever,”  but  on  no  occasion  did  I  notice  any 
symptom  indicative  of  cardiac  derangement.  I  may  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  about  three  weeks  prior  to  his  death  lie  suddenly  fell 
on  his  side,  while  being  driven,  but  the  fall  was  attributed  to  the 
slippery  condition  of  a  wooden  bridge  over  which  he  was  passing 
at  the  time.  Probably  (judging  by  the  light  of  subsequently  re¬ 
vealed  facts)  the  fall  may  have  been  due  to  cardiac  vertigo. 

The  post-mortem ,  revealed  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac  ;  the 
presence  of  a  patch  of  disease  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  left 
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ventricle,  in  close  proximity  to  the  left  ventricular  furrow,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  half-crown-piece  ;  a  number  of  small  nodular 
enlargements  on  the  exterior  of  the  right  auricle  ;  a  considerable 
amount  of  thickening  at  the  base  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves  respectively,  with  nodular  elevations  of  the  endocardium, 
and  scirrhus  of  the  adjacent  cardiac  structure.  The  glands 
before  mentioned  were  much  enlarged  (the  whole  of  the  group 
being  intimately  united  by  new  tissue  and  weighing  about  twelve 
ounces)  and  very  hard,  but  no  disease  of  any  kind  was  detected 
elsewhere  and  the  carcase  was  laden  with  fat. 

The  character  of  the  disease  I  have  not  yet  determined,  and  I 
am  afraid  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  doing  so  now,  as  the 
specimens  were  neglected  and  allowed  to  undergo  partial  decom¬ 
position  before  any  steps  were  taken  for  their  preservation  ;  but, 
from  a  hurried  microscopical  examination,  the  general  characters 
of  the  diseased  parts  and  the  clinical  history  of  the  case,  I  am 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  disease  as  of  a  sarcomatous  nature. 

The  features  of  importance  are,  the  association  of  the  cardiac 
with  glandular  disease, the  absence  of  distinctive  cardiac  symptoms, 
and  the  sudden  death  ;  the  case  too  is  another  warning  to  the 
young  practitioner  to  carefully  examine  the  condition  of  the 
pulse  when  examining  a  horse  as  to  soundness,  and  also  to  seek 
for  cardiac  derangement  in  animals  which  stumble  when  at  work 
without  any  apparent  cause ;  and  (parenthetically)  I  may  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  great  value  of  puncturation  in  the  treatment  of 
indurated  tumours.  I  have  repeatedly  employed  this  method  of 
treatment  with,  and  without,  setons,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
since,  in  treating  a  tumour  as  large  as  my  head  in  the  neck  of 
a  horse  (posterior  cervical  region),  I  punctured  it  deeply  and  re¬ 
peatedly  with  my  exploring  needle,  and  subsequently  with  a 
ISyme’s  bistoury  ;  the  rapidity  in  the  subsidence  of  the  tumour 
after  each  puncturation  was  simply  marvellous,  the  horse,  in 
fact,  being  able  to  resume  work  in  about  ten  days  after  the  last 
operation. 

Professor  Williams  said  that  he  thought  it  probable  that  the 
disease  of  the  lungs  was  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  that  diseases  in 
in  which  there  might  be  pus  in  the  air  tubes  were  not  always 
characterised  by  discharge  from  the  nose,  the  pus  being  swallowed 
by  the  patient.  He  mentioned  a  case  which  bore  this  out.  This 
was  a  case  of  farcy  ;  there  was  no  discharge  from  the  nose  at  any 
time  during  two  months  it  was  under  treatment ;  the  animal 
had  apparently  recovered  and  was  quite  blooming  and  fat.  It 
was  left  quite  well  at  night  and  found  dead  in  the  morning.  The 
\ post-mortem  showed  that  death  had  resulted  from  a  large  abscess 
having  burst  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  suffocating  the  horse ;  the 
trachea  and  bronchii  were  covered  with  ulcerations  in  all  stages 
of  development,  some  quite  recent — mere  pimples  commencing  to 
ulcerate ;  large  ulcers  existing,  and  others  in  a  state  of  cicatrisa¬ 
tion — from  all  more  or  less  of  a  discharge  was  issuing. 
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THE  ALLEGED  OUTBREAK  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA 

NEAR  KENDAL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Kendal,  on 
Monday,  August  27th,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
.  of  the  alleged  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
George  Steele  at  Must  Hill.  After  a  short  delibration  in  private 
the  Committee  declared  the  meeting  public.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Burn  presided,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Argles,  the  county  chair¬ 
man,  and  there  were  also  present — Colonel  Rigge ;  Messrs.  J. 
Whitwell,  M.P.,  W.  H.  Wakefield,  G.  E  Wilson,  E.  B.  Wheatley 
Balme,  W.  Wakefield,  J.  Atkinson,  G.  Foster  Braithwaite,  C.  W. 
Wilson,  H.  Howard,  S.  Brunskill,  G.  H.  Puckle,  G.  Redmayne. 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  veterinary  inspector  to  the  Local  Authority, 
with  Mr.  F.  W.  Watson,  who  was  instructed  on  his  behalf,  was 
also  present.  Mr.  Steele  had  been  at  the  Town  Hall  early  in  the 
forenoon,  but  he  left  under  the  apprehension  that  the  meeting 
would  be  private. 

The  proceedings  began  with  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  enclosing  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  by  Mr.  George  Steele,  and 
asking  to  be  favoured  with  the  remarks  of  the  Local  Authority 
thereupon.  The  attention  of  the  Local  Authority  was  drawn  to 
section  55  of  the  Act. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  petition,  which  entered  very 
minutely  into  the  circumstances  under  inquiry,  and  occupied  an 
hour  in  reading. 

In  explanation  of  an  allusion  in  the  petition  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  declined  to  take  to  Liverpool  for  examination  the  jars 
containing  the  lungs  of  some  of  the  slaughtered  cattle, 

Mr.  Brunskill  said  that  he  declined  to  do  so  because  the  jars 
were  not  sealed,  and  he  felt  they  would  not  be  properly  identi¬ 
fied  afterwards.  He  inquired  why  they  had  not  been  sealed  on 
the  farm  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  W.  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  R.  F. 

,  Thompson  said  that  there  was  no  sealing  wax  on  the  place. 

The  following  report  by  Mr.  Dunne,  the  Chief  Constable,  was 
then  read  by  the  Chairman. 

Chief  Constable’s  Office,  Carlisle,  Aug.  27th,  1877. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  1  feel  bound,  in 
the  discharge  of  my  public  duty,  to  lay  before  you  a  complaint 
against  Mr.  Roberts,  your  veterinary  inspector,  in  connection 
with  the  removal  and  disposal  of  the  lungs  and  heart  of  tne  ani¬ 
mal  which  was  slaughtered,  in  consequence  of  being  certified  to 
be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  at  Mr.  Steele’s,  of  Must  Hill, 
near  Kendal,  on  the  18th  ultimo.  I  have  given  Mr.  Roberts  due 
notice  of  my  intention  to  make  this  complaint,  in  order  that  he 
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may  be  prepared  to  answer  it.  The  facts  of  the  whole  case,  and 
on  which  the  complaint  is  based,  are  these : 

On  the  25th  of  June  last  Mr.  Steele  called  in  Mr.  Eoberts  for 
professional  advice,  in  consequence  of  some  of  his  young  cattle 
having  died,  and  others  suffering  from  illness.  On  examination 
Mr.  Eoberts  pronounced  the  illness  to  be  pleuro-pneumonia.  On 
the  26th  J  une  three  animals, and  on  the  2nd  July  two  animals, of  Mr. 
Steele’s  were  certified  by  Mr.  Eoberts  to  be  diseased  with  pleuro- 
pneumenia.  Those  wrere  killed  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the 
magistrates  acting  at  Kendal  on  behalf  of  the  local  authority.  On 
the  former  day  three  animals  which  had  been  in  contact  with  those 
that  were  certified  to  be  diseased  were  also  killed  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  magistrates  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Steele.  On 
the  5th  July  one  of  Mr.  Steele’s  animals  was  certified  by  Mr. 
Eoberts  to  be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  a  magistrate’s 
order  was  obtained  for  its  slaughter.  Mr.  Steele  had  strong 
doubts  that  the  disease  was  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  called  in,  at 
his  own  expense,  Mr.  Bell,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Carlisle,  to 
further  examine  the  animal.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Bell  made  a 
'post-mortem  examination,  and  certified  that  the  disease  was  not 
pleuro-pneumonia.  I  attach  Mr.  Bell’s  certificate.  The  report 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Superintendent  Bertram  relative  to 
this  animal  states  that  “  Mr.  Eoberts  was  present  when  Mr.  Bell 
made  the  post-mortem  examination,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  Mr.  Bell’s  decision.”  The  animal  was  on  some 
of  Mr.  Steele’s  land  at  Hutton,  distant  about  three  miles  from 
Must  Hill.  It  had  been  there  for  about  four  weeks  ;  previously 
to  going  to  Hutton  it  was  at  Must  Hill  Farm  among  the  other 
cattle.  On  the  13th  July,  eight  days  after,  Mr.  Eoberts  ex¬ 
amined  the  cattle  at  Must  Hill.  On  that  day  he  isolated  two 
young  animals,  which  he  considered  to  be  showing  appearances 
of  disease.  On  the  16th  and  17th  he  again  examined  these  ani¬ 
mals.  On  the  latter  day  another  calf  was  isolated.  On  each  of 
these  visits  Mr.  Eoberts  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Bertram.  The  next  visit  was  about  7  p.m.  on  the 
18th  July, -when  Mr  Eoberts,  Mr.  Superintendent  Bertram, 
and  Professor  Williams  went  to  Mr.  Steele’s.  The  two  ani¬ 
mals  which  were  isolated  on  the  13th  were  examined  by  Mr. 
Eoberts  and  Professor  Williams.  Mr.  Eoberts  certified  that 
those  two  animals  were  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  was 
then  explained  to  Mr.  Steele  that  Mr.  Eoberts  and  Mr.  Bertram 
would  return  about  9  a.m.  on  the  following  morning.  After 
leaving  Must  Hill  Mr.  Superintendent  Bertram  went  to  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  on  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Eoberts  a  magistrate’s 
order  was  obtained  for  the  slaughter  of  those  two  animals.  Then, 
about  8.30  p.m.  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Eoberts,  Professor  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  Mr.  Bertram  returned  to  Must  Hill,  instead  of  waiting 
till  the  following  morning,  as  previously  arranged  with  Mr.  Steele. 
One  of  the  animals  was  slaughtered  after  they  returned.  The 
lungs  and  heart  of  that  animal  were  taken  away  by  Mr.  Eoberts, 
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Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Burneside  Hall,  'and  Mr.  Knight,  of  Gilth- 
waiterigg,  who  were  present,  state  that  “  the  Professor  then  cut 
into  two  or  three  parts  of  the  lungs  ;  that  after  he  had  done  so 
he  and  Mr.  Roberts  walked  away  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  they  had 
some  conversation  ;  they  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
Professor  said  they  had  better  not  put  the  other  down,  as  it  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.”  The  second  animal  was  not  put  down. 
It  is  still  .alive.  Mr.  Roberts  put  the  lungs  and  heart  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  animal  that  was  slaughtered  into  a  sack, 
and  took  them  to  Kendal.  At  the  time  he  did  so  Mr.  Steele 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  portion  of  the  lungs  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  further  examined  by  other  veterinaries. 
Mr.  Roberts  refused  this  request.  On  the  following  Saturday, 
the  21st  July,  Mr.  Roberts  attended  the  Petty  Sessions  at 
Kendal.  He  laid  before  the  magistrates  a  certificate  from 
Professor  ’Williams,  stating  that  one  animal  at  Mr.  Steele’s 
which  he  examined  on  the  18th  ultimo  was  diseased  with 
pleuro-pneumonia.  I  was  present  when  this  certificate 
was  read.  Nothing  was  said  in  it  about  the  post-mortem 
examination.  In  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Petty 
Sessions  the  chairman  remarked  that  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
complete  if  the  certificate  stated  that  Professor  Williams  examined 
the  lungs  of  the  calf.  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  he  would  send  the 
certificate  back,  so  that  this  might  be  stated.  Mr.  Roberts  called 
in  Professor  Williams  at  his  own  expense.  Before  leaving  Kendal 
on  the  21st  July  I  received  a  long  complaint  from  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Steele’s  solicitor.  I  sent  it  immediately  to  Mr.  Argles.  In 
the  report  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Bertram,  dated  the  same  day, 
he  says  that  the  magistrates  sent  for  Mr.  Roberts  and  put  some 
questions  to  him  respecting  the  lungs  of  the  animal  slaughtered 
on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Mr.  Argles  then  wished  Mr. 
Roberts  to  write  to  Professor  Williams  and  ask  him  to  furnish 
the  magistrates  with  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  animal  in  question.  On  the  20th  July  Mr. 
Steele  called  in  Mr.  Bromley,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Lancaster, 
and  Mr.  Bell,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Carlisle,  to  examine  the 
animal  which  was  certified  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  be  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  on  the  18th  July.  This  is  the  arnihal  which 
was  ordered  to  be  slaughtered,  but  was  not.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Bromley  state  that  this  animal  was  not  affected  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  On  the  23rd  July  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Argles  at  Carlisle ;  he  thought  it  wTould  be  most  satisfactory  if 
Professor  Williams  would  allow  some  further  examination  of  the 
lungs  in  the  presence  of  himself,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
other  veterinaries  whom  he  might  wrish  to  call  in,  with  the  object 
of  having  the  disease  clearly  ascertained.  I  telegraphed  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams  asking  if  he  would  allow  this.  He  replied,  “The 
lungs  of  the  animal  slaughtered  are  with  Mr.  Roberts,  veterinary 
surgeon,  Kendal.”  I  laid  this  telegram  before  Mr.  Argles.  He 
thought  that  it  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Roberts.  I  wrote  on  the 
same  day  by  train  to  Mr.  Superintendent  Bertram.  In  my  letter 
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I  state  that  “  I  understood  on  Saturday  that  Professor  Williams 
took  away  with  him  the  lungs  and  heart  of  the  animal  which  was 
slaughtered  at  Mr.  Steele’s  on  last  Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  a 
post-mortem  examination.  I  saw  Mr.  Argles  this  morning,  and 
after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  if  by  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  could  be 
satisfactorily  set  at  rest.  I  telegraphed  to  Professor  Williams, 
and  I  enclose  his  reply.  He  says  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  the  lungs. 
See  Mr.  Roberts  and  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  have  them  care¬ 
fully  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  having  any  further  examination 
made  which  the  magistrates  may  think  necessary.  This  is  in¬ 
tended  as  much  for  Mr.  Roberts’  own  interest  and  justification 
as  for  any  other  purpose.  The  only  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  have  it  clearly  proved  what  disease  the  animal  which 
was  slaughtered  was  suffering  from.”  I  received  the  following 
reply  from  Mr.  Bertram,  dated  the  24th  July : — “  I  at  once 
called  upon  Mr.  Roberts,  and  he  states  that  part  of  the  lungs 
were  wrapped  up  in  paper  and  placed  amongst  Dr.  Williams’s 
luggage  last  Thursday  morning  just  before  he  left  for  Kendal. 
The  other  portion  Mr.  Roberts  threwinto  the  middenstead.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  able  to  identify  them  if  I  get  them  out.  He 
states  that  he  could  not,  as  there  were  other  pieces  of  lungs 
thrown  into  the  same  middenstead  on  other  occasions.”  I  further 
communicated  with  Professor  Williams,  and  fully  explained  to 
him  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts.  In  his  letter  dated  the 
31st  ultimo  the  Professor  says,  The  lungs  of  the  animal  in 
question  are  not,  and  also  that  they  never  were  in  my  possession. 
After  full  deliberation  I  feel  bound  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  case.”  There  was  no  authority  given  by  the  magistrates 
directing  the  removal  of  the  lungs  and  heart  from  Mr.  Steele’s 
to  Kendal  by  Mr.  Roberts.  I  don’t  know  under  what  authority 
Mr.  Roberts  considered  himself  justified  in  taking  them  away,  or 
refusing  to  leave  a  portion  of  them  with  Mr.  Steele.  The 
Superintendent  of  Police  was  present  to  see  that  the  law  was 
carried  out.  The  rule  is  that  the  diseased  parts  of  animals 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  shall  be  buried  in  trenches  six 
feet  deep  with  a  covering  of  lime.  This  rule  should  not  have 
been  disregarded  unless  the  magistrates  had  given  directions 
authorising  the  course  which  was  taken.  I  inquired  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  22nd  instant  under  what  authority  an  inspector 
would  be  justified  in  removing  the  lungs  of  a  diseased  animal.  I 
lay  before  you  their  reply.  In  any  case,  if  Mr.  Roberts  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  the  lungs  and  heart  away  for  further  exami¬ 
nation  and  his  own  justification,  in  consequence  of  the  mistake 
which  he  made  on  the  5th  ultimo,  when  he  certified  one  of  Mr. 
Steele’s  animals  to  be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  on  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  which  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Bell  that 
the  disease  was  not  pleuro-pneumonia,  it  is  lamentable  that  he 
did  not  preserve  the  lungs  for  any  further  inquiry  which  the 
Local  Authority  might  think  it  necessary  to  make  under  32  and 
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33  Viet.,  cap.  70,  sect.  55.  The  removal  and  disposal  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  in  the  way  stated  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  without 
any  orders  from  the  magistrates  is  the  neglect  of  duty  of  which 
I  have  to  complain  to  you. 

Taking  the  lungs  of  the  diseased  animal  to  Kendal  and  putting 
them  into  the  dung  heap,  in  the  way  stated  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
might,  when  the  manure  is  removed,  be  somewhat  dangerous  in 
propagating  the  disease.  I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  some  order  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  manure  ? 

On  the  7th  July  the  decision  of  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  case  which 
occurred  at  Hutton  two  days  previously,  was  made  known  to  the 
Kendal  bench.  Some  discussion  took  place.  In  the  report  of 
that  discussion  it  is  stated  that  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  the 
other  animals  Mr.  Eoberts  had  preserved  the  lungs,  and  that  the 
specimens  would  be  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College  for 
inspection.  I  have  not  heard  the  result  of  that  inspection.  I 
attach  for  your  information  a  certificate  from  Professor  Simmonds, 
in  reference  to  parts  of  the  lungs  of  some  of  the  animals  which 
were  killed  prior  to  the  18th  ult.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  there  was  some  disease  among  Mr.  Steele’s  young  cattle,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  Burneside  Hall,  was  present  when  several  of  them 
were  slaughtered.  He  describes  in  his  statement,  which  is 
attached,  the  condition  of  the  lungs  which  he  saw. 

I  lay  before  you  the  regulations  which  were  made  in  July,  1874, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Local  Authority,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
cases  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  If  these  regulations  had  been 
laid  before  the  magistrates,  as  they  should  have  been,  by  the 
superintendent  in  any  case  which  occurred  at  Mr.  Steele’s  after 
the  mistake  that  was  made  on  the  5th  ult.,  and  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Steele,  doubtless  the  magistrates  would  have  given 
the  necessary  orders  for  any  further  veterinary  examination  that 
might  have  been  thought  necessary.  With  regard  to  some  com¬ 
plaints  which  have  been  made  relative  to  the  orders  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  the  regulations  and  instructions  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  issued  will  clearly  show  that  the  magistrates  have 
always  strongly  desired  that  the  duties  in  connection  with  the 
cattle  diseases,  and  all  the  other  duties  devolving  on  the  police, 
should  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  fairness,  consideration, 
and  impartiality  towards  everybody  concerned. 

The  following  are  the  documents  referred  to  in  Mr.  Dunne’s 
report : 

Extract  from  General  Order  No.  306,  dated  the  23rd  July,  1874. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  some  cases  of  bad 
lung  disease  have  been  reported  by  local  veterinaries  as  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

The  Local  Authority  has  therefore  ordered  that  in  any  similar 
cases,  where  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
local  veterinary  has  made  a  mistake  in  pronouncing  cattle  to  be 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  superintendent  shall  be 
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empowered  to  lay  the  facts  before  two  magistrates,  and  if  they 
should  think  that  the  circumstances  warrant  further  inquiry  the 
superintendent  will  telegraph  immediately  to  Mr.  Bell,  vete¬ 
rinary,  Carlisle,  to  proceed  by  the  next  train  to  examine  the 
cattle. 

On  Mr.  Bell’s  evidence  the  superintendent  will  then  make  the 
usual  declarations,  applications,  &c. 

The  course  of  calling  in  Mr.  Bell  will  be  very  cautiously  and 
judiciously  acted  on. 

If,  however,  the  superintendent  believes  that  the  local  veteri¬ 
nary  is  mistaken  he  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  have  Mr. 
Bell  called  in,  and  the  fullest  investigation  made. 

The  expenses  incurred  will  be  charged  in  the  usual  way. 

(Signed)  J.  Dunne, 

Chief  Constable  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Veterinary  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 

44,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 

23rd  August,  1877. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  your  letter  of  the 
22nd  instant,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  except  the  owner  has  a  right  to  the  carcase  of  an  animal 
slaughtered  as  being  affected  with  pleuro-pneutnonia,  nor  to  the 
entrails,  which  are  part  of  the  carcase. 

A  Local  Authority  may  under  article  27  of  the  Animals  Order 
of  1875,  make  regulations  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  carcase  of  an 
animal  dying  of  the  disease.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  C.  L.  Peel. 

To  the  Chief  Constable  for  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
Carlisle. 

Chief  Constable’s  Office,  Carlisle,  22nd  Aug.,  1877. 

Sin, — j  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  inform  me  whether  an  inspector  of  a  Local  Authority  has  any 
legal  power  to  remove  the  diseased  lungs  and  heart  of  an  animal 
which  was  slaughtered  as  being  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia? 
If  so,  what  is  the  authority  under  which  an  inspector  would  be 
justified  in  removing,  in  a  sack,  the  lungs  and  heart  of  such  a 
diseased  animal,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  into  the 
district  of  an  adjoining  authority?  If  it  was  necessary  that 
such  lungs  should  be  removed  for  further  examination  or  subse¬ 
quent  evidence,  should  they  not  be  disinfected  before  being  so 
removed  ? 

When  the  carcase  of  an  animal  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
has  been  buried,  under  what  authority  could  such  carcase  be 
exhumed  for  further  veterinary  examination  ? — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  (Signed)  J.  Dunne. 

Chief  Constable  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

To  E.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Veterinary  Department,  Privy 

Council  Office,  44,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  London. 
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Chief  Constable’s  Office,  Carlisle,  24th  August,  1877. 

Sir, — I  think  it  only  right  to  inform  you  that  I  shall,  with  very 
great  regret,  feel  compelled  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty 
to  make  a  formal  complaint  against  you  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Local  Authority,  to  be  holden  at  the  Town  Hall,  Kendal,  at 
11.30  a.m.  on  the  27th  instant,  for  serious  neglect  of  duty  as  the 
inspector  of  the  Local  Authority,  in  not  having  preserved  the 
lungs  and  heart  which  you  took  from  the  animal  which  was 
slaughtered  at  Mr.  Steele’s,  of  Must  Hill,  on  the  18th  ultimo,  as 
being  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  for  the  purposes  of  any 
further  inquiries  that  the  Local  Authority  might  consider  ne¬ 
cessary. 

I  give  you  this  notice  in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared  with 
any  explanations  which  the  magistrates  may  require  generally  in 
reference  to  this  complaint,  and  the  other  cases  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  which  you  have  reported  at  Mr.  Steele’s,  of  Must 
Hill,  near  Kendal. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  (Signed)  J.  Dunne. 

Chief  Constable  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 

To  Mr.  Roberts,  Inspector  of  the  Local  Authority  and  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  Kendal,  Westmorland. 

Copy  of  telegram  from  Professor  Williams  to  the  Chief  Constable 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  dated  23rd  July,  1877. 

The  lungs  of  the  animal  slaughtered  last  Wednesday  are  with 
Mr.  Roberts,  veterinary  surgeon,  Kendal. 

Copy  of  letter  from  Professor  Williams. 

The  Hew  Veterinary  College,  Glayfield,  Edinburgh, 

31st  July,  1877. 

J.  Dunne,  Esq., 

Chief  Constable  of  Cumberland  and.  Westmorland. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  28th  instant,  I  beg  to  repeat, 
as  stated  in  my  telegram  of  23rd  instant,  that  the  lungs  of  the 
animal  in  question  are  not,  and  also  that  they  never  were,  in  my 
possession. 

After  full  deliberation  I  feel  bound  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  case. — Yours  truly,  (Signed) 

W.  Williams,  E.R.S.E.,  Professor. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Superintendent  Bertram’s  report,  No.  469, 

dated  the  21st  July,  1877. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you,  in  reference  to  the  enclosed 
letter,  and.  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  to-day  I  saw 
Mr.  Argles  in  Kendal,  and  after  reading  the  enclosed  he  con¬ 
sulted  with  W.  H.  Wakefield  and  W.  Wakefield,  Esquires,  and 
they  afterwards  sent  for  Mr.  Roberts  to  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel, 
and  put  several  questions  to  him  respecting  the  lungs  of  the 
animal  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Williams  on 
Wednesday  evening  last.  Mr.  Argles  then  wished  Mr.  Roberts 
to  write  to  Professor  Williams  and  asked  him  to  furnish  the 
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magistrates  with  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  animal  in  question,  which  would  he  more 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Roberts  himself. 

Lonsdale  Street  Veterinary  Establishment, 

Carlisle,  6th  July,  1877. 

J.  Dunne,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — Yesterday  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  George 
Steel,  of  Must  Hill,  near  Kendal,  to  proceed  there  immediately 
to  examine  an  animal  that  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia.  When  I  arrived  I  found  Mr.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Bertram  and  Mr.  Roberts,  veterinary  surgeon,  waiting  to 
meet  me.  After  examining  the  animal  in  question  I  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  that  the  disease  from  which  she  was  suffering  was 
tuberculosis.  Mr. Roberts  not  concurring  with  mein  my  opinion 
the  animal  was  destroyed  and  a  post  mortem  made,  which  proved 
that  my  diagnosis  had  been  a  correct  one,  no  trace  or  appearance 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  existing.  Mr.  Superintendent  Burton  then 
desired  me  to  go  down  to  Kendal  and  examine  portions  of  lungs 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Roberts.  I  did  so,  but  my  time  being  so 
limited,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  animals  had  been 
suffering  from  (that  the  portion  of  lungs  in  preparation  had  been 
taken  from),  but  the  portion  that  had  not  been  put  into  any  pre¬ 
paration  did  not  appear  to  me  to  show  any  of  the  characteristic 
post-mortem  appearances  of  pleuro-pueumonia. 

(Signed)  John  Bell. 

The  Chief  Constable  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 

Camden  Town,  N. W.,  23rd  J uly,  1877. 

Dear  Sir, — The  great  pressure  of  professional  engagements 
have  prevented  my  giving  so  early  an  attention  to  your  request 
as  I  could  have  wished,  but  on  Saturday  last  I  carefully  examined 
the  portions  of  the  lungs  sent  by  you  and  subsequently  had  them 
repacked  for  being  returned  to  Mr.  Bell.  They  will,  I  expect, 
reach  him  to-morrow. 

With  reference  to  the  morbid  lesions  presented  by  the  lungs  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  in  no  way  allied  to 
those  which  belong  to  or  are  seen  in  the  disease  known  as  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
disease  affecting  the  cattle,  but  most  certainly  it  was  not  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  James  B.  Simmonds. 

R.  E.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Mr.  Dunne  said  that  he  now  proposed  to  call  Superintendent 
Bertram  to  give  evidence. 

Mr.  Watson  interposed  with  the  observation  that  it  was  desir¬ 
able  that  they  should  understand  what  the  Committee  were  sitting 
to  inquire  into,  and  what  the  issue  was,  so  that  he  might 
know  exactly  what  he  had  to  deal  with.  Matters  had  gone  so 
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far  that  Mr.  Roberts  thought  he  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  legal  assistance,  and  as  he  had  only  seen  his  client  that 
morning  upon  the  matter,  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  what  was  in  the  petition  or  in  the  report.  It  was  quite 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  whether  they  went  on  with 
the  inquiry  to-day  or  not,  but  it  was  impossible  that  any  answer 
could  be  expected  from  Mr.  Roberts  at  present.  With  every 
deference  to  the  committee  he  would  suggest  that  if  this  inquiry 
should  turn  upon  Mr.  Roberts’  professional  capacity,  they  should 
put  before  him  the  points  on  which  the  complaint  was  made,  and 
with  which  he  would  have  to  deal.  They  had  before  them  two 
documents,  one  a  report  from  Mr.  Dunne,  and  another  a  tissue 
of  inaccuracies,  amongst  others  Mr.  Steele’s  statement  that  the 
magistrates  had  tried  to  stifle  investigation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  was  a  mere  impression  that  Mr. 
Steele  had  formed. 

Mr.  Watson  asked  the  Executive  Committee  to  consider  what 
course  they  would  adopt. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  complaint  against  Mr.  Roberts 
was  that  he  had  removed  the  lungs  and  heart  of  a  diseased  animal 
that  had  been  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Watson  said  the  charge  had  come  forward  in  the  shape  of 
a  report  by  Mr.  Dunne,  who  had  stated  that  he  had  given  Mr. 
Roberts  due  notice  of  the  complaint  he  was  about  to  make.  This 
“  due  notice”  which  Mr.  Dunne  spoke  about  was  contained  in  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Roberts  received  on  Saturday  morning,  but 
which  did  not  contain  any  copy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Dunne  said  he  had  stated  substantially  what  he  had  to  com¬ 
plain  of — the  removal  of  the  lungs  and  heart  of  a  slaughtered 
animal  without  an  order  from  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  Balme  said  they  might  get  into  a  discussion  which  would 
lead  to  nothing.  There  was  clearly  something  alleged  against  Mr. 
Roberts  which  involved  the  reputation  not  of  Mr.  Roberts  only, 
but  also  of  Professor  Williams,  over  whom  they  had  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  It  also  involved  a  charge  against  the  local  authority,  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Balme)  was  a  member.  The  Privy  Council  in 
their  communication  called  attention  to  the  55th  section  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act,  which  said  that  where  an  inspector 
made  a  declaration  of  the  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  he 
should,  with  all  practicable  speed,  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Privy  Council.  They  might  ask  whether  that  was  done  in  this 
case.” 

A  lengthy  discussion  followed  chiefly  on  the  legal  position  of 
the  inspector  and  the  local  authority  ;  alter  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  subject  would  be  considered  at  the  October  Sessions. 
The  meeting  then  ended. 
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War  Office,  September  4<th. 

9th  Lancers. — Veterinary  Surgeon  James  Augustus  Woods, 
from  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  J.  P. 
Adams,  transferred  to  the  Veterinary  Department. 

Royal  Artillery.— Veterinary  Surgeon  William  Dunk 
Rogerson  resigns  his  Commission. 

War  Office,  September  14 th. 

Royal  Artillery. — First  Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  Griffith 
Evans,  M.D.,  from  the  Army  Service  Corps,  to  be  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geon,  vice  J.  A.  Woods,  transferred  to  the  9th  Lancers. 


OBITUARY. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Edgar,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Dartford,  Kent,  on  the  17th  ult.  His  diploma 
bears  date  May  4th,  1861. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CAT. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  domesticated  cat  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  was  identical  with  the  Felis  maniculata  of  Nubia,  to 
which  also  our  cat  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  closely  related.  It 
is  most  curious  to  observe  that  no  mention  of  the  domesticated 
cat  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans ;  in 
vain  have  we  sought  for  any  reference  to  show  that  the  cat  was 
so  employed.  The  Greek  word  aiXovpos  and  the  Latin  felis  both 
stand  for  ‘‘  the  wild  cat,”  and  for  some  kind  of  marten  or  a  pole¬ 
cat,  though  the  Greek  term  is  used  by  Herodotus,  and  the  Latin 
one  by  Cicero,  in  reference  to  the  Egyptian  cats.  Our  English 
word  cat ,  the  French  le  chat,  the  German  katze,kat  of  the  Danes, 
cath  of  the  Welsh,  gatto  of  the  Italians,  are  all  evidently  akin 
to  the  Latin  catus,  a  late  Latin  word.  It  seems,  therefore,  pro¬ 
bable  that  Northern  and  Western  Europe  received  the  domestic 
cat  through  Roman  civilisation,  the  Romans  themselves  having 
obtained  it  from  Egypt,  just  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  Romans  first  imported  rabbits  from  Spain  or  its  outlying 
islands,  not  earlier  than  a.d.  230.  Had  the  domesticated  cat 
been  known  to  the  classical  writers,  mention  must  have  been 
frequently  made  of  an  animal  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
fable.  The  names  of  several  of  our  English  animals,  as  cow, 
dog,  horse,  are  referred  to  Sanscrit  roots ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  remark  that  mouse  is  evidently  the  Sanscrit  mush  or  m,usha 
(from  a  root  meaning  “  to  steal”). — The  Bible  Educator. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — To-day  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  our  profession, 
and  I  am  entrusted  with  the  pleasing  task  of  addressing  you 
in  commemoration  of  that  event.  The  importance  and  respon¬ 
sibility  which  attaches  to  this  duty  I  have  endeavoured  to 
realise  in  its  widest  sense,  and  while  lam  encouraged  by  the 
honour  which  the  task  affords,  to  assume  the  scholar  and  the 
sage,  I  am,  nevertheless,  conscious  of  my  inability  to  emulate 
in  sentiment  or  in  diction  the  least  distinguished  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  or  their  predecessors.  The  delivery  of  an  introductory 
address  is  a  time-honoured  custom  observed  by  all  medical 
schools,  and  thereby  admitted  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
curriculum.  If,  however,  such  was  not  the  case,  if  those  who  are 
just  entering  on  the  threshold  of  science,  and  others  who  have 
already  passed  beyond  her  portals,  were  not  enriched  by  an 
inaugural  thesis,  there  is  surely  in  these  reunions  of  the 
profession,  these  assemblages  of  long-parted  though  kindred 
spirits,  these  gatherings  together  of  past  generations  of  men, 
a  sufficient  motive  for  the  continuance  of  introductory 
lectures,  aye,  to  the  end  of  time.  In  this  assembly  I  re¬ 
cognise  many  pupils  of  the  oldest  and  most  revered  of  our 
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staff,  men  who  bloomed  in  the  springtime  of  our  craft  and 
bore  the  burden  of  her  launch.  Many  of  those  lusty  voices 
which  raised  the  loud  cheer  as  the  untried  bark  left  her 
moorings  have  passed  away,  but  the  still  remaining  few 
bring  with  them  an  inspiration  and  a  charm  to  such  assem¬ 
blies  as  the  present,  and  lend  a  dignity  and  value  to  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  we  long  desire  to  enjoy.  Those  who  have 
ventured  to  regard  introductory  lectures  as  merely  matters  of 
form,  “more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,” 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  social  influence,  and  still  less  with 
the  young  minds  which  are  eager  to  embrace  and  follow  the 
counsel  and  precepts  of  those  who  for  years  have  watched 
the  follies  and  failures,  the  honours  and  achievements  of 
student-life.  But  for  the  demands  of  duty  I  would  gladly 
quit  the  oft-beaten  track  and  discourse  on  new  themes  which 
time  and  circumstances  have  pressed  into  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  our  contemplation.  I  might  invite  you  to  con¬ 
sider  the  ever-enlarging  relation,  of  veterinary  science  to 
other  scientific  institutions  as  well  as  to  the  country  at  large. 
I  might  descant  on  the  identity  of  those  laws  which  govern 
diseased  processes  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and 
the  unity  of  the  principles  which  guide  the  practice  of 
human  and  veterinary  medicine.  The  connection  of  these 
two  branches  of  physic  find  their  most  complete  elucidation 
in  the  symmetry  and  interchange  of  disease  and  the  life- 
history  of  parasitic  creatures.  No  less  important  are  the 
ties  that  bind  us  to  law  than  are  those  which  bind  us  to  the 
sister  profession,  whether  we  regard  the  former  in  its  statu¬ 
tory  or  administrative  capacity.  It  is  a  healthy  and  a  cheer¬ 
ing  reflection  that  the  services  of  our  profession  contribute 
in  no  small  degree  to  our  national  justice  and  humanity. 
Every  day  the  contingencies  which  attach  to  some  of  our 
patients  are  made  the  pretext  for  litigation,  either  at  the 
instigation  of  ignorance,  or  of  the  odious  trickster,  whose  de¬ 
vices  and  villany  encompass  and  foul  the  infirmities  of  horse¬ 
flesh.  It  is  here  that  our  special  training  is  recognised  and 
applied  to  the  administrative  function  of  the  state.  It  is 
here  that  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine  declares  its  ex¬ 
istence  and  power  for  public  good.  If  I  could  point  to  no 
other  relations  of  law  and  veterinary  science,  enough  has 
been  said  to  indicate  the  growing  importance  of  our  calling ; 
but  I  recognise  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act 
and  the  precedents  which  govern  the  law  of  horses  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  scientific  data  peculiarly  our  own.  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  section  of  political  economy  which  deals  with 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation  that  veterinary  science  claims 
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its  more  intimate  relations  with  the  people,  and  the  fact 
that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  losses  which  overtake  our  meat 
stock  are  the  result  of  causes  completely  within  the  control 
of  a  judicious  application  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  principles, 
imposes  on  us  a  serious  responsibility.  Were  I  permitted  I 
might  show  how  vast  is  the  field  for  scientific  enterprise 
opened  up  by  this  question,  and  how  wide  and  complete  the 
range  of  knowledge  required  to  grapple  with  all  its  details. 
If  there  is  one  subject  in  which  the  wisdom  of  recent  re¬ 
forms  in  our  educational  system  stands  out  more  boldly  than 
another,  it  is  in  this,  the  science  of  preventive  medicine. 
It  is  here  that  laurels  are  to  be  won,  but  only  by  the  patient, 
energetic,  determined  exercise  of  the  highest  culture  which 
we  can  command.  Leaving  to  the  senate  house  and  the 
senators  of  our  profession  general  political  considerations, 
forms  of  government  and  means  of  progress,  I  propose  to 
address  myself  more  especially  to  you  who  commence  to-day 
the  most  important  mission  of  your  life,  you  who  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  accept  the  responsibility  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  honour  of  your  name  and  calling.  Firstly, 
then,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  choice  of  our  common 
profession.  By  it  you  enter  into  the  service  of  science,  and 
accept  the  manifold  obligations  which  she  and  her  votaries 
impose  upon  you.  In  all  ages  the  practice  of  medicine 
has  been  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  callings.  To 
assuage  pain,  to  alleviate  suffering,  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
to  preserve  health  and  prolong  life,  is  the  noble  undertaking 
which  you  have  endorsed  by  your  presence  here  to-day ; 
and  I  would  ask,  can  it  be  that  the  absence  of  articulate 
speech,  or  the  higher  mental  endowments  of  man,  renders  the 
exercise  of  our  calling  less  noble  or  humane?  No!  Man’s 
humanity  to  beasts  becomes  his  moral  nature  no  less  than 
his  humanity  to  man.  While  the  psychical  attributes  of  the 
latter  adds  dignity  and  power  to  a  physical  organisation  which 
we  regard  as  perfect  in  all  its  details,  the  subservience,  uti¬ 
lity,  and  beauty  of  the  former  commend  them  to  our  care  and 
protection  in  the  name  of  God.  Indeed,  to  minister  to  the 
unspeakable  suffering  of  the  brute  world  is  not  only  en¬ 
nobling,  but  divine.  Encouraged  by  these  reflections,  you 
will  start  on  your  journey  armed  with  a  well-attested  general 
education,  an  education  which  has  been  considered  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  importance  of 
vital  phenomena,  and  to  apply  the  principles  arising  out  of 
them  to  the  exercise  of  your  future  calling.  It  may  be  that 
many  stages  of  this  journey  will  not  have  been  accomplished 
before  difficulties  block  the  way.  Some  exaggeration  of  the 
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task  before  you,  some  weak  place  in  your  education,  some 
want  of  attention,  or  feeble  application,  some  lack  of  patience 
or  want  of  heart  to  persevere,  will  probably  beset  your  path. 
Here,  gentlemen,  the  soothing  biography  of  greatness,  the 
encouraging,  nay,  impelling  history  of  men,  communities,  and 
nations,  will  serve  to  dispel  these  illusions,  to  rouse  and  con¬ 
centrate  the  mind,  to  stir  and  quicken  thought,  and  create  a 
healthy  and  lasting  ambition  beneath  which  fear,  fancy,  and 
weakness  will  steadily  decline.  One  of  the  greatest  of  human 
failings  is  self-distrust,  that  abnegation  of  hope  to  one’s  self 
which  lowers  the  mental  tonos  and  dissipates  the  will.  The 
wealth  and  strength  of  mind  which  glorifies  genius,  exalts 
the  man,  and  triumphs  over  triumph  can  never  be  deve¬ 
loped  under  the  restrictive  qualms  of  such  a  condition. 
Encourage,  then,  in  your  career  that  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
of  indomitable  perseverance  and  increasing  energy  which 
modelled  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  out  of  a  crude 
empircism.  Banish  from  your  minds  the  idle,  ignoble  hope 
that  accident  will  bring  what  work  alone  can  achieve,  and 
strive  after  that  proud  and  manly  sentiment  so  honestly 
expressed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  when  he  said  “  What  I  am 
I  have  made  myself.”  Exuberance  of  riches  and  bawbling 
titles  may  and  do  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  indigent  and  igno¬ 
rant  as  well  as  to  the  intelligent  toiler  in  business,  art,  and 
science ;  but  the  greatness  of  material  wealth  is  the  meanest 
of  man’s  possessions — the  thief  that  stifles  the  golden  im¬ 
pulse  to  greatness,  and  too  often  abdicates  in  favour  of 
poverty  and  ruin.  The  history  of  great  men  is  the  history 
of  industry  and  progress — nay,  the  history  of  conquest  and 
civilisation.  In  the  ranks  of  medicine  I  might  point  to 
many  whose  achievements  are  as  great  as  the  victories  of  arms, 
and  whose  brilliant  examples  I  invite  you  to  emulate.  John 
Hunter,  that  knight  of  the  hammer  and  the  chisel,  that  type 
of  energy  and  enduring  application,  commenced  his  noble  task 
under  disadvantages  and  difficulties  which  I  venture  to  think 
do  not  encumber  the  path  of  any  one  of  you.  Without  an 
education,  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  a  carpenter,  and  with  just  such 
means  as  his  daily  work  afforded.  But  he  inherited  an  iron 
will — that  mighty  instrument  of  great  men — and  as  he  plied 
it  to  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  life,  it  grew  in  force  and  extent, 
under  the  genial  warmth  of  success,  until  difficulties  became 
incentives,  and  out  of  a  life  of  the  purest  and  most  unceasing 
devotion  to  nature’s  works,  was  evolved  the  foundation  of 
zoology  and  surgery,  and  the  most  comprehensive  exposition 
of  the  science  of  biology,  which  individual  efforts  ever  accom- 
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plished.  In  the  lives  of  Harvey,  Jenner,  Bell,  Marshall 
Hall,  and  others,  the  warriors  of  medical  science,  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  same  spirit  of  industry,  the  same  noble  example. 
Let  me  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  selection  of  a 
school  no  less  than  on  the  choice  of  a  profession.  I  need 
not  place  before  you  in  review  the  history  of  this  institution. 
Like  others  of  its  kind,  its  work  has  been  slowly — too 
slowly,  I  fear — progressive.  The  reforms,  however,  of  recent 
times  have  multiplied  its  teaching  resources  and  appliances 
to  a  degree  which  render  it  (and  I  speak  on  the  authority 
of  continental  teachers)  one  of  the  most  complete  veterinary 
schools  in  Europe.  I  tell  you  this  in  no  spirit  of  prejudice 
or  vainglory,  but  in  a  spirit  of  honest  pride,  without  which 
I  should  be  an  unworthy  representative  of  our  profession, 
and  of  the  school  to  which  I  am  attached.  Not  so ;  to  kin¬ 
dred  institutions  we  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
while  in  our  common  weal  we  rival  them  in  excellence,  we 
admire  and  honour  their  struggles  and  successes.  Those  of 
you  who  can  reproduce  in  your  minds  the  days  of  Coleman, 
and  glance  back  over  the  whole  retrospect,  comparing  the 
present  with  the  past,  must  need  exclaim.  What  changes! 
what  improvements !  what  new  hopes  of  progress !  since 
the  time  when  the  whole  range  of  the  art  and  science  of 
veterinary  medicine  claimed  but  one  exponent — when  the 
principles  of  medicine  were  unknown  in  our  midst,  and 
the  dogmas  of  tradition  and  authority  usurped  the  place  of 
science. 

I  have  suggested  to  you  how  complete  is  the  school  you 
have  chosen  at  which  to  equip  yourselves  for  the  battle  of 
life.  Let  me  now  place  before  you  the  means  for  carrying 
out  this  purpose.  We  offer  you  an  infirmary  containing  over 
one  hundred  patients,  embracing  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
dogs,  and  other  domesticated  animals,  among  which  will  be 
found  cases  as  interesting  as  they  are  varied.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  recent  reforms  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  and  the  general  course  of  education,  an  additional 
large  lecture  theatre  has  been  added  to  the  institution, 
making  now  three  in  all.  This  has  been  erected,  and 
wisely,  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  teach¬ 
ing  department  and  economising  the  time  at  your  disposal. 
Moreover,  we  offer  you  a  large  well-appointed  museum,  rich 
in  specimens  illustrative  of  healthy  and  morbid  anatomy, 
helminthology,  and  botany ;  also  a  commodious  dissecting- 
room,  a  post-mortem  house,  a  chemical,  a  pharmaceutical,  and 
I  hope  shortly  to  have  to  add  a  physiological  laboratory.  With 
means  so  comprehensive,  and  a  teaching-staff  of  large  expe- 
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rience  and  repute,  anxious  to  uphold  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  our  alma  mater,  the  success  of  your  mission  here  must  be 
the  measure  of  your  industry,  against  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal.  The  governing  body  of  this  institution  have  been 
no  less  munificent  in  providing  for  your  comfort  than  your 
education.  To  this  end  a  new  reading-room  has  just  been 
completed,  and  in  the  name  of  you  all  I  ask  that  that  may 
shortly  be  supplemented  by  a  library  worthy  of  the  school 
and  the  profession.  The  liberality  which  is  at  all  times 
displayed  by  the  Governors  of  the  College  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  trust,  and  the  solicitude  evinced  by  them  in 
your  behalf,  encourage  me  to  hope  that  this  request  will  not 
be  made  in  vain.  With  a  plenitude  of  means  such  as  I 
have  described,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  the 
manner  and  importance  of  their  application.  But  before  I  do 
so  let  me  briefly  indicate  the  immensity  of  the  task  you  have 
undertaken,  and  the  spirit  and  mental  qualities  which  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  ere  the  goal  of  your  ambition 
is  reached.  You  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  most 
comprehensive  of  that  group  which  compose  the  circle  of 
Science’s  medicine.  I  say  the  most  comprehensive,  because 
its  foundation  is  based  on  the  laws  of  life  :  and  how  vast, 
how  limitless  in  magnitude  and  extent,  are  the  influences 
which  concur  to  make  up  that  grand,  that  exquisite  system  of 
vital  order.  As  compared  with  theology  and  law,  the  study 
of  medicine  rises  like  a  giant.  Wresting  authority  from  the 
organic  and  inorganic  world  alike,  it  spreads,  and  pushes  its 
searching  arms  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  nature,  and 
exhumes  her  buried  treasures  for  the  succour  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  both  man  and  beasts.  It  is  not  the  mere  contem¬ 
plation  of  animals  themselves,  nor  of  their  component  parts, 
nor  of  their  habits  which  makes  up  the  sum  of  a  sound 
medical  education.  The  lines  of  inquiry  extend  far  beyond 
these.  Indeed,  the  study  of  medicine  is  a  survey  of  nature, 
confined  to  no  clime,  limited  to  no  species,  and  compre¬ 
hending  the  ever-varying  circumstances  and  conditions 
affecting  the  outer  world.  To  aid,  therefore,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  objects  requires  the  highest  culture. 

The  history  of  medical  education  as  applied  to  veterinary 
science  is  a  sad  one,  and  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  progress 
in  general  science  it  stands  alone  in  its  limping  hesitancy  and 
subdued  indifference,  an  object  of  remorse.  While  all  that 
relates  to  medicine  has  continued  during  the  past  twenty 
years  to  move  apace,  tending  to  develope  and  consolidate 
a  rational  curative  and  preventive  system,  the  principles 
inculcated  have  been  disregarded  by  our  profession,  and  by 
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some  even  covertly  condemned.  A  new  era,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  dawns  to-day.  The  students  of  1877.  commence  their 
studies  under  auspices  which  have  known  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  our  alma  mater,  and  the  educational  scheme  appli¬ 
cable  to  prospective  pupils  fills  us  with  hope  that  the  days 
of  empiricism  and  mechanical  horse-doctoring  are  doomed 
to  oblivion.  The  standard  of  general  education  as  prescribed 
for  the  present  and  contemplated  for  the  future  is  a  true 
sign  of  the  times.  It  suggests  an  awakening  to  the  calls  and 
demands  of  a  growing  intelligence  which  pervades  all  classes 
of  society  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace.  Much  as  I  delight 
in  and  welcome  ,  these  changes,  I  cannot  but  regard  any 
scheme  which  aims  at  a  medical  education  as  defective  which 
does  not  comprehend  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics 
and  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Without  the  former  every 
process  of  life  must  appear  to  you  as  through  smoked  glass, 
and  without  the  latter  medical  terminology  has  no  value, 
and  can  only  be  made  available  at  the  cost  of  much  time 
both  to  yourselves  and  your  teachers. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  all  the  force  of  reason,  If  the 
lecturer  does  not  communicate  much  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  endeavours  to  impart,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed 
either  to  his  want  of  skill  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  his 
means,  but  to  the  novelty  of  the  terms  he  is  obliged  to  use. 
Ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  any  science  is  taught  is 
an  insuperable  bar  to  its  being  suddenly  acquired,  and  besides 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  we  must  have 
an  instantaneous  idea  excited  in  our  minds  whenever 
they  are  repeated,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  philosophical  lectures  can  be  of 
much  service  to  those  who  are  not  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  technical  language  in  which  they  are  delivered.”  Again, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  vast  influence  which 
natural  philosophy  has  exercised  in  promoting  the  march  of 
medicine.  By  the  light  of  its  laws  we  comprehend  the  nature 
of  those  forces  which  operate  in  and  upon  the  organic 
world.  The  principles  of  mechanics,  hydraulics,  optics,  and 
acoustics,  find  expression  in  the  movements  of  the  body,  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Gentlemen,  I  might  still  further  urge  the  claims  of  physics 
as  a  part  of  your  education,  by  pointing  out  to  you  the 
medical  aspect  of  heat,  of  light,  and  electricity.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  these  branches  of  natural  science  as  parts  of 
the  domain  of  medicine  cannot  be  over  estimated,  neither 
in  regard  to  results  already  obtained,  nor  in  the  promise  of 
their  extended  application.  By  means  of  the  clinical  thermo- 
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meter  we  are  enable  to  gauge  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
to  measure  the  extent  of  tissue  change,  and  to  diagnose  the 
presence  and  progress  of  disease.  The  value  of  this  method 
of  inquiry  to  us  who  have  to  deal  with  dumb  animals,  and 
who  have  to  rely  exclusively  on  objective  phenomena  for  our 
guidance  is  inestimable.  The  more  so  because  it  affords 
definite  results,  and  announces  the  initial  stage  of  disease 
when  all  else  besides  is  silent.  Moreover,  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  and  the  microscope,  to  which  the  science  of  optics 
especially  applies,  are  among  the  most  interesting  aids  in 
forming  a  correct  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  while  electricity, 
though  so  subtle  in  its  nature,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  most 
dominant  of  curative  means.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  a  luminous  reflex  from  the  interior  of  the 
eye  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  old  dogma  that  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  choroid  such  a  voracity  for  light  has  succumbed 
to  experimental  inquiry.  The  visual  organs,  therefore,  no 
longer  remain  inscrutable  corners  in  the  animal  frame,  but 
like  others,  formerly  hidden  from  view,  their  inmost  recesses 
are  now  laid  bare  to  us  by  the  application  of  physical  science. 
How  much  more  has  been  revealed  and  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  medicine  by  that  extended  vision  which  the  modern 
microscope  affords,  I  need  not  tell. 

Sufficient  has  been  said,  I  hope,  to  assure  you  that  physics, 
as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  student  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine,  cannot  long  be  disregarded.  I  might  almost  go  as  far 
as  to  say,  must  at  once  be  insisted  on,  unless  we  are  contented 
to  return  to  that  state  of  professional  littleness  and  empi¬ 
ricism  from  which  we  are  emerging.  The  preliminary 
or  general  education  of  the  veterinary  student  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  pressing  question.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
future  advancement,  and  whoever  consummates  the  means 
which  shall  ensure  to  future  students  a  foundation  of 
scientific  knowledge  at  the  outset  of  their  medical  career 
will  have  deserved  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the 
profession,  the  public,  and  the  state.  But  it  is  my  province 
to-day  to  introduce  you  to  those  studies  which,  during  the 
next  two  years  and  a  half,  will  require  your  undivided  atten¬ 
tion.  In  doing  so,  my  earnest  desire  is  not  merely  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  nature  and  importance,  but  rather  to  mark  out 
for  you  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  pursuing  them.  The 
limited  time  at  your  disposal  for  the  accomplishment  of  your 
purpose  will  necessitate  the  closest  observance  of  method  in 
your  scientific  work,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  habits  of 
thought  which  so  largely  conduce  to  success  in  training  the 
mind  in  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
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the  application  of  veterinary  medicine  encompasses  a  large 
area.  It  deals  not  with  an  individual  animal  whose  habits 
and  conditions  of  life  are  those  of  our  own,  and  with  whom 
we  have  common  sympathies,  associations,  and  means  of 
verbal  interrogation  and  intercourse,  but  embraces  the  whole 
of  our  domesticated  creatures,  which  are  as  varied  in  their 
structure  as  they  are  diverse  in  their  ways  and  mode  of  living. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  exempted  from  the  abstruseness  and 
perversity  of  psychological  medicine,  we  have,  nevertheless,  a 
wide  and  varied  field  for  the  exercise  of  our  powers  of  thought, 
and  one  worthy  of  all  our  energies.  As  it  is  with  nature 
you  are  about  to  deal,  so  the  first  lesson  you  will  require 
to  learn  pertains  to  her  and  her  ways.  How  life  is  sustained 
and  influenced  by  the  outer  world  should  be  the  aim  of  your 
earnest  endeavours  to  comprehend.  It  is  here,  in  your  early 
acquaintance  with  or  disregard  of  the  laws  of  life,  that  success 
or  failure  will  wait  upon  you. 

In  searching  after  phenomena  of  health  or  disease  every 
sense  will  at  one  time  or  another  require  to  be  brought  into 
play.  What  the  eye  sees,  or  the  ear  hears,  or  the  fingers 
feel,  to  be  of  value  must  leave  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind,  ready 
to  be  called  up  for  comparison  or  association  whenever  occa¬ 
sion  requires.  It  is  this  grafting  of  objects  in  the  mind  which 
constitutes  true  learning  and  marks  out  the  student  of  nature 
from  the  mere  man  of  knowledge.  “  Knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom,  far  from  being  one,  have  ofttimes  no  connection. 
Knowledge  dwells  in  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other 
men;  wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own.”  Do  not  rely 
on  first  impressions, nor  on  primary  inferences,  be  your  powers 
of  perception  ever  so  keen  and  clear.  Let  all  your  observations 
and  conclusions  be  reviewed  and  tested  by  repeated  appeals 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  come.  If  you  follow  on  this 
method  honestly  and  with  such  liberality  as  the  spirit  of 
science  demands,  you  will  find  how  much  which  to-day  you 
regard  as  true  you  will  require  to  cancel  to-morrow,  and 
how  much  more  you  will  need  to  correct  as  time  passes  on 
and  experience  grows.  Disheartening  though  it  may  seem, 
and  tricky  as  may  appear  the  enterprise  of  medicine,  depend 
upon  it  success  can  only  be  reached  by  the  bold  hand  that 
blots  out  errors  and  by  a  continuous  assault  wrests  from 
nature  her  sublime  and  simple  truths.  Let  me  caution  you 
against  the  seductive  influence  of  novelty — the  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  disregard  plain  elementary  facts,  and  to  struggle 
untrained  with  indefinite  and  complex  phenomena.  Nothing 
in  the  wide  expanse  of  medicine  is  so  mean  that  the  spirit 
of  science  may  not  stoop  to  possess  it.  Indeed  it  is  this  humL 
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lity,  this  regard  for  what  some  persons  ecshew  as  trifling  and 
contemptible,  that  distinguishes  the  scientist  from  the  mere 
pretender. 

“  Think  nought  a  trifle  though  it  small  appear  ; 

Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year.” 

To  the  former  the  simplest  acts  of  life  are  indispensable  in 
the  interpretation  of  biological  laws,  and  the  development  of 
medicine  as  a  scientific  pursuit.  If,  then,  the  studies  to  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  introduce  you  are  to  bear  fruit  worthy  of 
the  cause  you  espouse,  every  fact,  however  simple  and 
mean  it  may  seem,  must  be  noted,  and  the  time  awaited 
when  you  will  be  able  to  assess  it  at  its  proper  value. 
Strive  to  become  what  Shakspeare  termed 

“A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

No  amount  of  observation,  however  abstractedly  con¬ 
sidered,  will  give  you  the  powers  of  the  physician  or  the 
dexterity  of  the  surgeon.  Regarded  alone  it  is  as  seed  cast 
in  stony  places,  or  light  in  the  path  of  the  blind.  Only 
when  associated  with  careful  reflection  and  induction  can  it 
contribute  to  the  productive  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  thus 
enlarge  your  view  of  nature’s  works  and  ways. 

All  of  you  by  this  time  will  have  made  yourselves  familiar 
with  the  subjects  comprised  in  our  curriculum,  and  many,  I 
doubt  not,  have  contemplated  them  with  strange  forebodings 
as  they  now  appear  in  their  seeming  disconnectedness.  But 
let  me  assure  you  that  where  honesty  of  purpose  exists  there 
is  no  reason  for  misgiving.  Difficulties,  however  great  they 
be,  will,  in  time,  yield,  and  ultimately  vanish,  before  a  steady 
and  persistent  application,  and  that  which  to-day  wears 
the  garb  of  incoherence  and  obscurity  will  to-morrow  appear 
bound  by  the  closest  relations,  and  illumined  in  all  its  parts. 
Anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  are  proverbially  the 
basis  of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  the  tripod  on  which 
this  conservative  power  reposes.  In  conformity  with  sys¬ 
tematic  teaching,  however,  your  attention  will  be  first 
directed  to  anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  botany. 
Now,  anatomy  is  that  science  which  comprehends  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  parts  entering  into  the  formation  of  organised  struc¬ 
tures.  It  embraces,  therefore,  not  only  the  animal,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  your  botanical  studies  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  it  in  this  latter  connection, 
and  your  teacher  will  point  out  to  you  the  technical  and 
general  importance  which  belong  to  the  structure  of  plants. 
It  is  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  former  section  that  I 
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desire  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks.  And  first  of  all,  in 
respect  to  the  means  wherewith  a  knowledge  of  this  branch 
of  your  studies  is  to  be  acquired. 

Reading,  lectures,  and  dissections  are  the  sources  from 
whence  your  information  on  this  head  must  be  derived,  but 
let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  while  each  of  these  several 
methods  of  obtaining  knowledge  are  indispensable  to  success, 
their  individual  importance  admits  of  no  comparison.  Anatomy 
is  essentially  a  science  of  observation,  a  record  of  facts,  and 
in  itself  is  devoid  of  all  speculative  thought.  It  is  when  we 
contemplate  it  in  connection  with  physiology  and  medicine 
that  it  becomes  a  subject  of  reflection,  and  taxes  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  Valuable  as  may  be  the  printed  page  and  the 
timely  utterances  of  your  teachers  as  educational  factors,  let 
me  impress  upon  you  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  invoke 
the  paramount  importance  and  value  of  welbexecuted  dis¬ 
sections.  If  you  would  become  real  anatomists,  and  enjoy 
the  high  attributes  of  the  physician  and  the  skill  of  the  sur¬ 
geon,  it  is  to  the  structure  of  the  subjects  themselves,  whose 
ailments  you  purpose  to  cure,  that  your  attention  must  be 
devoted.  No  description  of  parts,  however  complete  and  lucid, 
which  books  or  teachers  can  convey,  will  enable  you  to  secure 
an  artery,  expose  a  nerve,  or  reduce  a  dislocation.  Nor  are 
woodcuts,  diagrams,  and  pictorial  illustrations,  in  regard 
to  teaching,  more  than  simple  means  of  convenience.  Let 
the  light  and  shade  in  the  one  be  executed  ever  so  well,  and 
the  depth  and  delicacy  of  colour  in  the  other  ever  so  true ; 
let  the  outline  be  ever  so  clear  and  perfect,  and  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  stand  out  in  the  boldest  relief  that  art  can  give, 
they  are  but  mere  fictions  of  anatomy.  Do  not  let  it  be  thought 
that  I  underrate  the  value  of  such  means,  and  if  I  have 
placed  them  before  you  with  more  force  than  truth,  it  is  that 
you  shall  not  err,  that  your  knowledge  of  anatomy  shall  not  be 
verbal  and  shadowy,  but  sound  and  substantial.  Dissection, 
gentlemen,  methodical,  searching  dissection,  is  the  only  key 
to  this  branch  of  your  studies  ;  and  in  pursuing  it  remember 
that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  parts  does  not 
constitute  anatomy,  nor  is  it  even  sufficient  to  know  the  at¬ 
tachments  of  muscles,  the  course  of  nerves,  and  the  divisions 
of  vessels.  Your  observations  must  go  far  beyond  this.  Every 
particular  relating  to  every  organ  and  parts  of  organs  must 
be  registered  in  your  mind — size,  form,  colour,  position, 
course,  and  surroundings,  so  that  the  species  on  which  you 
operate  may  stand  before  you  in  life  a  transparent  organism. 
The  aims  of  anatomy  are  of  the  highest  and  widest  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  the  normal  condition  of 
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tissues,  and  enables  us  to  recognise  the  existence  of  changes 
wrought  by  disease.  In  its  medical  aspect  it  stands  as  the 
foundation  of  physical  diagnosis,  while  in  regard  to  surgery 
it  guides  the  hand,  controls  the  knife,  and  regulates  the 
application  of  those  extended  means,  those  instruments  of 
precision,  which  inventive  genius  has  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  the  preservation  of  life.  Moreover, 
it  introduces  us  to  that  important  and  comprehensive  sphere 
of  investigation  which  constitutes  the  science  of  physiology. 
In  turning  to  this  division  of  your  studies  you  are  led  from 
the  simple  recording  of  facts  to  a  science  of  observation  and 
experiment,  and  one  in  which  your  powers  of  reflection  and 
interpretation  of  natural  phenomena  will  be  taxed  to  their 
utmost  limits.  The  structures  disclosed  to  you  by  the 
operation  of  dissection  will  naturally  excite  in  your  minds 
a  desire  to  understand  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  The  investigation  of  the  action  of  parts,  and  of  the 
influences  which  sustain  and  govern  them,  constitutes  the 
science  of  physiology.  By  the  light  which  it  affords  we 
comprehend  those  complex  processes  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  life  and  the  relations  of  the  outer  world  to  living 
beings.  Physiology  will  explain  to  you  how  the  crude 
materials  of  food  become  the  life-sustaining  blood,  and  how 
the  latter  ministers  to  the  growth,  development,  and  repair 
of  the  ever-wasting  body.  Many  simple  acts  of  life  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar  will  be  placed  before  you  as  ini’ 
portant  physiological  truths.  The  mastication  of  food,  in  which 
all  so  much  delight  as  well  as  depend,  is  not  the  less  important 
on  account  of  its  simplicity.  I  mention  this  in  order  that  you 
may  not  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  physiology  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  parcel  of  inexplicable  mysteries.  It  is  true,  that 
instruments  of  the  most  elaborate  and  delicate  description 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  many  important 
facts ;  but  the  more  accessible  phenomena  are  no  less 
valuable  in  presenting  a  clear  insight  into  the  actions  of  life 
and  their  connection  with  disease.  The  aims  of  physiology, 
like  those  of  anatomy,  are  high  and  wide,  and  appeal  no 
less  to  the  surgeon  than  the  physician.  The  success  of  the 
former  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling  does  not  depend  alone 
on  his  manual  skill,  nor  on  the  precision  and  certainty  of 
his  sections,  nor  on  the  method  of  readjusting  broken  parts. 
Other  considerations  involving  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  success  of  the  results. 
Before  the  knife  is  used  the  part  diseased  must  be  viewed, 
not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  functional  relations  to  others 
both  immediate  and  remote.  The  surgeon  is  assured,  by  his 
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knowledge  of  physiology,  that  the  extirpation  of  a  gland  on 
one  side  of  the  body  will  be  followed  by  a  compensating 
enlargement  and  functional  activity  of  that  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  that  the  balance  of  life  will  thus  be  preserved.  He 
knows  likewise  that  to  divide  the  nerves  of  a  part,  as  of  the 
foot  in  caries  of  the  navicular  bone,  will  afford  instant  relief.  In 
formidable  operations  he  calculates  the  chances  of  success  by 
a  searching  examination  into  all  the  functions  of  life,  and  he 
ministers  to  the  ultimate  good  result  by  watching  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  disease  and  favouring  the  obligations  of  nature. 
As  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  if  sustains  the  surgeon  and  the  phy¬ 
sician  alike.  It  is,  however,  more  especially  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter  that  the  extent  of  its  application  is  displayed. 
All  those  small  ailments  of  which  we  see  so  much,  and  w*hich 
arise  out  of  disturbed  function,  are  identified  and  dealt 
with  through  the  light  of  physiology.  So  do  we  predict 
and  recognise  the  complications  and  results  in  which  they 
culminate.  Thus  it  is  that  in  pulmonary  emphysema  we 
anticipate  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart,  and  finally 
structural  disease ;  while  in  certain  obstructive  cardiac 
affections  we  look  with  expectancy  towards  functional  and 
anatomical  changes  of  the  liver. 

The  science  of  chemistry  opens  up  to  you  a  vast  and  impor¬ 
tant  field  of  inquiry,  and,  being  a  truly  experimental  science, 
should  awaken  in  you  a  large  and  active  interest.  The  results 
which  it  affords  are  striking  in  their  accuracy,  and  on  this 
account  its  application  to  medicine  should  receive  your 
closest  attention.  Just  as  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  only 
be  acquired  in  the  dissecting  room,  so  the  realities  of  che¬ 
mistry  must  be  sought  in  the  laboratory.  Gentlemen,  the 
study  of  chemistry  commends  itself  to  you,  not  only  in  its 
relations  to  physic,  but  as  a  means  of  training  the  mind  to 
scientific  methods,  and  enlarging  your  sphere  and  powers  of 
thought.  Nothing,  I  venture  to  assert,  in  our  curriculum 
affords  you  such  advantages  in  this  respect.  As  applied  to 
medicine  chemistry  enables  you  to  determine  the  composition 
of  food  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  process 
of  nutrition.  It  explains  to  you  the  mode  by  which  medicines 
act  as  remedial  agents,  it  defines  the  composition  of  the 
tissues  and  secretions  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease,  and 
it  aids  in  maintaining  the  conditions  under  which  the  former 
may  be  preserved  and  life  prolonged.  From  the  dissecting 
room  and  the  chemical  and  physiological  laboratories  you 
will  proceed  to  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Here  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  you  have  obtained  will  be  required  to  elucidate 
the  nature,  causes,  and  signs  of  disease,  and  the  means  of 
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cure.  Thence  you  will  turn  your  attention  to  the  dead- 
house,  and  familiarise  yourselves  with  the  causes  of  death. 
Most  reluctantly  do  I  leave  the  subjects  of  clinical  study  and 
morbid  anatomy  unconsidered ;  but  I  should  exhaust  your 
patience  were  I  to  pursue  them,  and  I  feel  that  the  duty  I 
have  undertaken  to  discharge  would  be  sacrificed  were  I  not 
to  appeal  to  that  moral  sentiment  which  I  am  sure  you  all 
all  possess,  and  which  in  times  past  has  done  so  much  for 
the  discipline,  dignity,  and  honour  of  our  school.  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  you,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  vou  how  science  is  to  be  won. 

•r 

Now,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask,  what  is  the  nature  and 
amount  of  remuneration  to  be  acquired  for  this  generous 
outlay  of  money,  time,  and  labour  ?  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  answer  that  everything  calculated  to  make  life  happy  is 
within  your  reach.  If  peerages  and  pensions  do  not  fall  to  our 
lot,  the  golden  road  to  honour  still  remains  open  to  us  all. 
Let,  then,  your  aims  be  high,  and,  failing  to  reach  the  goal 
of  your  ambition,  you  will  surely  attain  an  altitude  of 
excellence  and  power.  If  you  would  be  successful  as 
students — and  students  you  will  always  be — you  must  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  time,  the  advantages  of  method,  the  force 
of  will,  and  the  influence  of  character.  To  appreciate  the 
value  of  time  you  must  use  it,  and  on  this  head  I  would  ask 
you  to  attend  punctually  on  all  your  lectures  and  appoint¬ 
ments  ;  punctuality  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  an  element  of 
politeness,  and  it  is  so  considered  by  your  teachers.  Let 
every  discourse  receive  your  unbroken  attention,  and  carry 
home  the  heads  of  lectures  in  your  note-books,  to  transcribe 
and  enlarge  upon  and  digest  at  leisure.  Do  not  encourage  the 
idea  that  you  will  have  any  spare  time,  that  is  simply  time 
cut  to  waste,  and  to  waste  time  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
expensive  of  privileges.  Method  is  the  soul  of  economy. 
An  eminent  divine  remarked  of  it,  that  it  “  is  like  packing 
things  in  a  box — a  good  packer  will  get  in  as  much  again  as 
a  bad  one;”  but  apart  from  this  consideration,  it  relieves 
you  of  that  deep  anxiety  and  fear  which  belongs  to  a  care¬ 
less  performance  of  duties.  “  Where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way.”  Write  this  good  old  axiom  on  the  fly-leaf  of  every 
book  you  possess,  and  when  resolution  flags  and  failure 
threatens  turn  to  it,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  self-respect. 
In  your  daily  associations  cultivate  a  generous  and  consistent 
spirit.  With  high-minded  truthfulness  seek  the  respect  of 
those  about  you,  and  let  dignity,  honour,  and  usefulness  be 
the  highest  aims  of  your  life.  Science  will  not  then  blush 
to  own  you  as  her  sons. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  TENDING 
TO  ELUCIDATE  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  A 
DISEASE  AFFECTING  THE  TONGUE  OF  THE 
OX. 

By  J.  Wortley  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College. 

(Continued  from  p.  608.) 

In  September,  1874,  a  heifer  was  inoculated  with  matter 
scraped  from  the  cut  surface  of  a  diseased  tongue,  in 
which  every  phase  of  the  malady  was  well  defined.  For 
experimental  purposes,  therefore,  the  material  collected  was 
of  the  most  satisfactory  description.  The  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  with  a  flat-pointed  needle,  and  the  morbid  substance 
was  introduced  by  three  superficial  punctures  into  the  skin 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  Slight  tumefaction  followed 
upon  the  insertion  of  the  matter,  and  this  was  associated 
with  a  somewhat  diffused  hypersemia. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  day  a  small  dark  exudation 
crust  had  formed  over  the  seat  of  the  puncture ;  there  was, 
however,  no  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands, 
nor  of  the  superficial  lymphatics,  and  the  constitution  seemed 
to  be  undisturbed.  On  the  seventh  day  the  tumefaction  had 
completely  dispersed.  The  crust,  then  loose,  was  removed, 
and  the  part  beneath  exhibited  but  a  faint  cicatrix.  For 
two  years  subsequently  this  experimental  animal  was  under 
our  observation,  but  at  no  time  during  that  period  did  she 
show  any  signs  of  infection. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  beasts  previously  alluded  to  as  being 
sent  by  Mr.  Verney  to  the  College,  they  were  placed  in  a 
shed  with  an  Alderney  calf  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  George 
South.  The  three  animals  were  allowed  to  remain  together 
during  a  fortnight,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  calf  has 
continued  in  good  health. 

In  the  Veterinarian  for  1841  Mr.  James  Howell,  of 
Wickwar,  in  referring  to  a  case  of  “  scirrhus  of  the  tongue” 
of  a  lieifer ,  says,  “  I  examined  her  tongue  and  surrounding 
parts,  and  found  it  enlarged  from  near  the  root  almost  to  the 
tip,  but  very  little  altered  in  colour.  Upon  cutting  into  it 
great  resistance  was  offered  to  the  knife,  the  cut  surface  feel¬ 
ing  hard  and  granular.  In  some  parts  there  were  little 
abscesses,  containing  thick  yellowish  matter,  of  the  size  of  a 
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horse-bean.  The  whole  substance  seemed  studded  -with 
tubercles.” 

In  the  same  Journal,  for  1842,  a  case  of  <c  scirrhous  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  tongue  of  an  ox”  is  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Ban¬ 
nister,  of  Battle,  who  remarks,  “  the  tongue  is  now  completely 
studded  with  tubercles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.” 

Mr.  John  Relph  says,  in  speaking  of  a  case  in  the  Veteri¬ 
narian  for  1843,  “  The  tongue  was  much  enlarged,  the 
dorsum  towards  the  apex  studded  with  irregular  thick-edged 
ulcers,  with  very  extensive  and  hard  bases,  which  emitted 
an  offensive  smell. 

In  December,  1845,  Mr.Nobbs,  veterinary  surgeon, of  Cerne 
Abbas,  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Society  the  tongue  of  an  ox,  and  in  a  communication  which 
he  made  at  the  time  he  remarks,  “  I  consider  the  better  plan 
is  to  destroy  the  animals  when  we  are  satisfied  of  its  can¬ 
cerous  nature,  for  if  they  recover  the  case  becomes  very 
tedious  and  protracted,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
named  the  remaining  five  out  of  seven  cases  were  lost.”  In 
referring  to  this  case  my  colleague,  Professor  Simonds,  made 
the  following  interesting  remarks.  He  says,  the  affection 
termed  scirrhous  tongue  is  oftener  met  with  in  the  ox  tribe 
than  in  any  other  of  our  domesticated  animals,  and,  like 
many  other  diseases,  it  is  too  frequently  confounded  with 
maladies  which  differ  very  essentially  in  their  nature  from 
it ;  thus,  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  a 
disease  by  no  means  unfrequent  among  cattle,  accompanied 
with  much  swelling  of  the  organ,  and  a  total  incapacity  to 
collect  or  masticate  food,  is  often  mistaken  for  scirrhus. 
Glossitis,  it  is  true,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  chronic  in¬ 
duration  of  the  organ  but  even  this  result  differs  materially, 
in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  from  true  scirrhus,  although 
practically  it  may  not  offer  a  greater  chance  of  cure.” 

u  These  cases  of  structural  change,  depending  on  inflamma¬ 
tory  action,  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  some  exciting  cause, 
and  rarely  exist  singly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  several  of  the 
herd  are  found  to  be  affected  at  the  same  time.  They  have 
been  known,  likewise,  to  succeed  an  attack  of  eczema  epi- 
zootica,  an  instance  of  which  was  laid  before  the  members 
of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Bainbridge.” 

“  The  causes  of  scirrhus  are  obscure ,  but  they  are  evidently 
of  a  constitutional  nature ,  as  the  disease  is  generally  in¬ 
sidious  in  its  attack,  gradual  in  its  development ,  and  fatal  in 
its  consequences ,  the  poor  beast  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence,  no  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been  yet  adopted 
affording  much  relief.  Besides  these  peculiarities,  we  observe 
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in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady  that  there  is  but  little  swelling 
piesent,  and  never  that  redness  of  the  tongue  and  buccal 
membrane,  with  great  heat  of  mouth,  discharge  of  ropy 
saliva,  pain  on  the  application  of  pressure,  and  protrusion  of 
the  organ  from  the  mouth,  which  mark  an  acute  inflammatory 
attack.  The  tongue  slowly  increases  in  size,  and  the  animal 
makes  such  strange  efforts  to  employ  the  organ  in  collecting 
its  food  or  in  directing  it  upon  the  molar  teeth,  that  often  the 
owner’s  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  beast  by  this  action, 
associated  with  the  loss  of  general  condition.  An  examina¬ 
tion  shows  the  organ  to  be  hard  and  unyielding  to  pressure, 
and  but  slightly  movable ;  there  is  little  change  of  colour 
present,  but  if  any,  it  will  be  found  in  isolated  patches.  As 
the  disease  advances  these  spots  assume  a  darker  hue,  and 
the  process  of  ulceration  commences  in  them,  but,  like 
bovine  cancer,  is  general ;  there  is  but  little  disposition  to 
ulceration  compared  with  similar  cases  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject.  In  some  extreme  instances  the  tongue  hangs  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  animal  cannot  gather  sufficient  aliment  to 
prevent  inanition.  The  disease  has  little  disposition  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  surrounding  structures ,  but  in  most  instances  it  is 
accompanied  in  its  later  stages  with  a  swelling  under  the 
jaws ;  this,  however,  is  seldom  anything  more  than  a  serous 
effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  parts.” 

Under  the  heading,  “  fibro-cystic  tumour  of  the  tongue,” 
Mr.  W.  Reid  records  a  case  in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Re¬ 
view.  He  observes  that  “  the  unattached  portion  of  the  tongue 
seemed  somewhat  enlarged,  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  indurated, 
easily  bleeding  when  handled,  and  attended  with  severe  pain 
when  pressed  upon.  Along  its  surface  could  be  seen  nume¬ 
rous  white  cells  embedded  in  its  tissue,  of  about  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  animal  was  ordered  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  body  had  the  usual  healthy  appearance,  except 
the  tongue  as  far  back  as  the  fraenum  linguae,  which  appeared 
to  be  degenerated  into  a  fibrous  tumour,  and  embedded 
throughout  its  texture  with  cells  of  an  oval,  flat,  or  kidney 
shape,  and  containing  a  fluid  of  a  white  colour.  The  tip  of 
the  tongue  was  almost  made  up  of  such  cells,  and  intersected 
with  fibrous  tissue ;  towards  the  fraenum  linguae  they  were 
less  numerous,  and  appeared  adhering  to  each  other  like 
clusters  of  grapes,  until  at  the  extremity  of  the  tumour 
they  were  lying  single  or  in  pairs  in  the  half-degenerated 
tissue.” 

(To  be  continued .) 
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CASE  OF  ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER  IN  AN 

ELEPHANT. 

By  E.  A.  Mapleton,  M.B.,  Surgeon  Army  Medical 

Department. 

On  the  21st  January,  1877,  while  on  the  march  from 
Meean  Meer  to  Nowgong  the  battery  passed  through  Agra. 
While  there  I  received  information  that  an  elephant  had 
been  shot  for  disease  that  morning. 

Being  near  the  elephant-yard  I  went  to  see  the  dead 

animal.  It  was  a  cow,  27  years  of  age,  had  been  ill 

for  several  months,  had  ulceration  of  the  feet,  and  was 

greatly  emaciated.  She  fell  down  on  the  17th  and  was 

unable  to  rise  again. 

As  there  was  no  veterinary  surgeon  in  Agra  at  the  time, 
the  conductor  in  charge  had  her  shot  as  she  lay. 

On  arrival  I  found  that  the  abdomen  had  been  opened 
and  the  intestines  removed,  also  the  thorax  opened  through 
the  diaphragm.  Many  gallons  of  ascitic  fluid  escaped  from 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  condition  of  the  viscera  was  as  follows  : — 

Total  obliteration  of  the  right  pleural  cavity  by  very  tough 
adhesions.  The  lung  on  that  side  was  congested.  This  was 
not  a  post-mortem  phenomenon,  as  the  carcase  lay  on  the 
left  side.  The  left  lung  and  heart  were  normal. 

The  liver  was  enormously  enlarged ;  its  surface  was  irre¬ 
gular,  having  on  it  protuberances  as  large  as  hens’  eggs ; 
the  capsule  was  adherent,  and  the  substance  much  congested. 
On  section  it  contained  six  large  abscesses,  two  of  which 
were  as  large  as  swans’  eggs  ;  one  of  these  pressed  directly 
on  the  portal  vein,  accounting  at  once  for  the  ascites. 

In  the  gall-bladder  lay  a  single  stone  occupying  the  entire 
cavity.  It  was  as  large  as  a  small  cocoa-nut,  was  very  soft 
externally,  and  extremely  friable. 

Editorial  remarks. — For  this  brief  but  interesting  com¬ 
munication  we  stand  indebted  to  Dr.  Dobson,  A.M.D.,  of 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley.  The  nucleus  of  the 
gall-stones  above  referred  to  has  been  added  to  the  fine 
museum  attached  to  the  Army  Medical  School.  Dr.  Dobson 
informs  us  that  it  weighs  nearly  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and 
is  made  up  of  concentric  layers  of  inspissated  bile.  Like 
biliary  calculi  in  general  it  has  a  brownish -yellow  colour. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.Gr.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  683.) 

Tribe  YII — ANTHEMIDEiE. — Leaves  alternate  ;  ray- 
flowers  ligulate,  or  tubular  and  very  slender ;  anther  cells 
not  tailed ;  style-arms  linear,  with  truncate,  papillose,  or 
penicillate  tips  ;  stigmatic  margins  confluent  below ;  pappus 
0,  or  minute.  Such  is  the  botanical  description  of  this 
family  of  Composite,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  series,  as  in  the  Chamomiles  especially  we  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  order — in  some  existing  in  great 
potency,  while  others  are  almost  inert.  The  genera  are 
separated  for  the  most  part  by  very  trivial  distinctions,  so 
that  the  species  vary  in  number  according  as  they  are 
allocated  to  one  genus  or  another.  We  shall  here  describe 
six  genera  as  under  : — 

(a)  Outer  flowers  ligulate,  white  or  none  ;  receptacle  with 
scaly  or  bristly  bracteoles. 

1.  Anthemis — Ligule  oblong  ;  fruit  terete  or  angled. 

2.  Achillea — Ligule  broad,  short ;  fruit  compressed, 
winged. 

(j3)  Outer  flowers  ligulate ,  white  or  yellow  ;  receptacle 
naked. 

3.  Matricaria — Receptacle  conic,  often  elongating. 

4.  Chrysanthemum — Receptacle  flat  or  convex. 

(y)  Floivers  all  tubular  ;  receptacle  naked. 

5.  Tanacetum — Receptacle  conic,  often  elongating. 

6.  Artemesia — Receptacle  narrow,  epigynous  disc  small. 

I.  The  Chamomiles  are  well  known  to  us  through  several 

native  species,  all  of  which  are  highly  interesting  wild 
plants,  though  they  may  all  be  considered  when  growing  in 
our  crops  as  little  better  than  weeds.  The  following  is  a 
description  by  Dr.  Masters. 

“The  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  chamomile  belongs 
forms  part  of  the  composite  family,  among  which  it  may 
be  known  by  its  involucre,  consisting  of  a  number  of  over¬ 
lapping  scales,  with  membranous  margins  ;  by  the  absence 
of  pappus,  or  feathery  calyx ;  by  its  outer  horets-flowers  of 
the  ray,  as  they  are  called,  being  in  one  row,  ligulate,  or 
strap-shaped,  containing  pistils  only;  while  those  of  the 
centre  or  disc  are  numerous,  tubular  in  form,  and  contain 
both  stamens  and  pistils.” 
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The  receptacle  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed  is  convex, 
and  covered  with  little  chaffy  scales  or  bracts,  which  stand 
up  between  the  florets. 

The  chamomile,  A.  nobilis ,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  The 
stems  are  procumbent  or  erect,  much  branched,  leafy, 
furrowed,  and  hollow  in  the  interior.  The  leaves  are 
downy,  primately  divided  into  narrow  segments.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  chamomile  is  due  to  a  principle  which  possess 
tonic  properties.  The  aromatic  fragrance  is  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  essential  oil,  which  is  of  a  light  blue  colour 
when  freshly  extracted. 

Both  these  ingredients  exist  in  larger  quantities  in  the 
central  yellow  florets  than  in  the  outer  white  ones  ;  hence  the 
wild  chamomile  is  preferred  for  medical  purposes,  as  in  the 
cultivated  variety  the  flowers  are  apt  to  become  double  by 
the  conversion  of  the  yellow  tubular  central  florets  into  white 
strap-shaped  ones  like  those  of  the  ray. 

Owing  to  its  stimulant  tonic  properties,  it  is  much  used  in 
certain  cases  of  weak  digestion,  and  occasionally  as  an  emetic, 
in  the  form  of  an  infusion. 

A.  tinctoria  furnishes  a  yellow  dye. 

A.  cotula  is  a  common  weed  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  it  is  called  stinking  May-weed. 

The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  true  chamomile  in 
being  quite  smooth,  not  downy.  The  plant  is  covered  with 
glands,  which  emit  a  powerful  and  disagreeable  perfume, 
and  cause  swelling  of  the  hands  of  the  persons  employed  to 
pull  the  plant  up  as  a  weed.  Of  our  native  species  the  A. 
nobilis ,  common  chamomile  of  the  shops ;  A.  arvensis,  corn 
chamomile  ;  and  A.  cotula ,  stinking  chamomile,  are  the 
forms  usually  employed  in  medicine.  The  flowers  of  the 
first  species  are  largely  cultivated  for  medicinial  purposes, 
of  which  the  so-called  double  variety  is  preferred  on  account 
of  its  pretty  and  neat  appearance,  but  there  is,  perhaps, 
reason  to  think  the  rayed  or  wild-flower  form  (called  single 
flower)  is  the  most  potent. 

Infusion  of  its  flowers  are  much  extolled  as  a  sudorific. 
Extracts  of  the  flowers  are  employed  in  dyspepsia  and  as  a 
tonic.  The  oil  of  chamomile  has  held  a  high  reputation  as 
an  adjunct  to  liniments;  this  is  distilled  from  the  whole 
herb,  but  that  which  is  usually  employed  by  the  farrier  and 
cowleech  is  made  by  steeping  the  bruised  plant  in  oil  and 
expressing  the  fluid. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  plants  of  the  order  used  in  veterinary 
medicine  in  which  the  flowers  are  the  parts  employed,  which 
are  thus  described  by  Professor  Tuson : 
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ANTHEMIDIS  FLORES. 

Chamomile  Flowers. 

The  dried  single  or  double  flower-heads  of  the  common 
chamomile,  Antliemis  nobilis.  Wild  and  cultivated. 

Characters. — The  single  variety  consists  of  both  yellow, 
tubular,  and  white  strap-shaped  florets,  the  double  of  white 
strap-shaped  florets  only ;  all  arising  from  a  conical  scaly  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Both  varieties,  but  especially  the  single,  are  bitter 
and  very  aromatic. 

Actions  and  Uses — Internally. — Tonic  and  carminative 
in  indigestion,  and  during  convalescence  after  inflammatory 
attacks. 

Doses. — Horse ,  2  to  6  drachms  ;  cattle ,  2  to  6  drachms  ; 
sheep ,  l  to  2  drachms  ;  pig,  J  to  2  drachms ;  dog,  10  to  60 
grains. 

Mode  of  Application. — The  dried  flowers  powdered,  in 
combination  with  ginger  or  some  other  aromatic,  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Incompatibles. — Mineral  acids  and  most  metallic  salts.* 
The  greatest  use  of  these  flowers  in  the  human  school  of 
practice  is  as  a  fomentation ;  few  people  who  do  not  use 
chamomile  flowers,  perhaps  moistened  with  hot  water, 
as  a  poultice,  or  either  by  themselves  or  in  combination 
with  poppy-heads,  as  a  fomentation  for  all  kinds  of  aches, 
pains,  and  painful  swellings. 

We  used  formerly  to  make  up  a  mixture  of  Antliemis  cotida 
and  A.  arvensis,  the  whole  plant  in  flower,  Agrimonia  Eupa- 
toria,  and  capsules  of  the  Papaver  album ,  in  equal  parts, 
put  up  in  packets,  to  be  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  water ; 
this  was  called  our  “  fomentation  mixture,”  and  it  was  at 
one  time  very  popular.  In  the  present  day,  however,  we 
are  taught  that  the  efficacy  of  poultices  and  fomentations  is, 
after  all,  but  a  matter  of  water  and  moisture,  and  we  take 
the  doctrine  ;  but,  as  we  are  unwilling  to  quite  give  up  our 
chamomile  flowers,  we  cannot  resist  the  following  bit  of 
gossip  upon  chamomiles  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Lankester : 

“  The  use  of  this  herb  in  medical  practice  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Gerarde  tells  us  that  f  the  Egyptians  have  used 
it  for  a  remedie  against  all  cold  agues,  and  they  did  there¬ 
fore  consecrate  it,  as  Galen  sayeth,  to  their  deities.’  ” 

The  flowers  possess  certain  tonic  and  febrifugal  qualities, 
and  at  one  time  had  a  great  reputation  in  many  disorders. 
They  contain  a  bitter  extractive  matter  and  volatile  oil,  which 
also  exist  in  the  seeds.  In  ancient  times  the  powder  was 

*  ‘Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia.’ 
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much  used  in  agues,  and  in  modern  times  even  Cullen 
speaks  favorably  of  its  effects.  A  simple  infusion  under 
the  name  of  chamomile  tea  is,  or  was,  a  very  common 
domestic  remedy  for  indigestion  and  stomach  complaints. 

Chamomile  is  cultivated  largely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  and  in  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  It  was  formerly  planted  in  garden  walks,  that  it 
might  be  odoriferous  to  the  tread,  and  it  was  to  this  practice 
that  Falstaff  alludes  when  he  reminds  the  prince  that 
“  though  the  chamomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster 
it  grows,  yet  youth  the  more  it  is  wasted  the  faster  it  wears.” 
Besides  the  use  of  chamomile-flowers  in  infusion  as  a  drink, 
their  power  of  retaining  heat  has  recommended  them  as  a 
fomentation  or  cataplasm ;  and  a  popular  remedy  for  face- 
ache  and  other  pains  is  a  fomentation  of  poppy-heads  and 
chamomile  flowers. 

2,  The  Sneeze  wort,  or  Yarrow,  is  a  common  English 
plant  too  well  known  to  need  other  description  than  the 
following : 

Achillea. — A  name  anciently  given  to  a  plant  “  where¬ 
with  Achilles  cured  the  'wounds  of  his  soldiers.”  It  is  now 
applied  to  a  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
of  compound  flowers. 

Most  of  the  species  have  deeply-divided  woolly  leaves, 
and  bear  their  flower-heads — which  are  white,  yellow,  or 
purple — in  flat  clusters  (corymbs)  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stem.  Two  species  only  are  common  in  Great  Britain — 

A. ptarmica,  sneezewort,  an  herbaceous  plant, afoot  high 
or  more,  bearing  heads  rather  less  in  size  than  a  daisy, 
which  have  the  disk  as  well  as  the  ray  white.  This  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  moist  meadows,  especially  in  the  hill  countries. 

It  derives  its  name  from  its  alleged  property  of  exciting 
sneezing  when  pulverised,  a  virtue  which  it  probably  pos¬ 
sesses,  though  not  to  an  extent  beyond  that  of  many  other 
plants  undistinguished  by  special  names. 

A.  millefolium ,  milfoil,  or  common  yarrow,  is  an  her¬ 
baceous  perennial,  with  tough  upright  stems  more  or  less 
woolly,  deeply-cut  jagged  leaves,  and  flat  corymbs  of  flower- 
heads,  containing  very  few  florets,  which  are  either  white, 
pink,  or  (rarely)  deep  purple.  Its  properties  are  highly 
astringent,  and  it  was  anciently  much  prized  as  a  vulnerary. 
The  older  English  botanists  called  it  Nose-bleed,  “  because 
the  leaves  being  put  into  the  nose  caused  it  to  bleed.  Seve¬ 
ral  foreign  species  are  cultivated  as  border  plants,  and  are 
conspicuous  either  by  their  flowers  or  heavy  foliage.” 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  genus  by  Mr.  Johns, 
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and  we  have  only  to  add  a  few  popular  notes  upon  the 
subject. 

Our  two  native  species,  namely,  A.  ptarmica  and  A .  mil- 
lefolia,  are  distinguished  by  larger  flowers  and  serrated 
lanceolate  leaves  for  the  former,  and  smaller  flowers  and  very 
finely-divided  leaves  for  the  latter.  The  flowers  of  all  are 
mostly  white,  but  the  latter  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
garden  with  handsome  pink  flowers. 

The  use  of  the  sneezewort  as  an  errhine  causes  it  to  be 
sometimes  employed  in  this  way  with  sheep,  the  bruised 
herb  being  pushed  up  the  nostrils  to  expel  the  larvae  of  the 
AEstrus  from  the  frontal  sinuses. 

As  a  vulnerary  the  plant  has  entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  as 
it  is  years  since  we  have  known  it  to  be  so  employed,  even 
by  the  simplest  rustic.  We  have,  however,  seen  the  dried 
plant  sparingly  mixed  with  other  bitter  herbs  used  as  a 
flavouring  for  the  sausage. 
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By  C.  Gresswell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Nottingham. 

(Continued  from  p.  687.) 

Numbers  of  cases  of  a  like  character  to  Case  1  could  be 
brought  forward  illustrative  of  the  success  attendant  on 
bleeding  in  congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to 
transfer  our  attention  to  the  action  of  this  powerful  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  other  pathological  conditions.  This  cannot 
be  better  accomplished,  I  think,  than  by  a  description  of  a 
series  of  cases  (collected  from  notes)  where  bleeding  has  been 
used. 

Case  2. — Subject,  a  four-year-old  cart  horse,  described  to 
us,  in  the  first  instance,  as  having  rapidly  swollen  about  the 
head.  I  found  an  exceedingly  plethoric  animal  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  diffused  swelling  around  the  head,  neck,  and  body. 
The  pulse  was  84,  and  the  temperature  102°  F.  The  horse 
was  breathing  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  swollen 
nostrils.  He  had  been  taken  to  work  all  right  in  the  morning, 
and  was  perceived  to  be  swelling  about  9  a.m.  I  saw  him 
about  12  a.m.  The  parts  of  the  skin  not  occupied  with 
the  swelling  were  covered  with  large  lumps,  indicative  of 
urticaria.  The  swellings  visibly  increased. 
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Treatment. — Abstraction  of  eight  pints  of  blood.  Purga¬ 
tive  medicine,  followed  by  alkalies.  Convalescent  in  two  days. 

Case  8. — Cart  mare,  five  years  old,  the  property  of  the 
same  owner  as  Case  2.  In  a  similar  plethoric  condition. 
This  was  a  case  of  inflammatory  fever;  the  leading  symptoms 
were,  pulse  100,  temperature  105°  F.,  breathing  accelerated, 
visible  mucous  membranes  highly  injected,  cold  extremities, 
mouth  hot  and  dry. 

Treatment. — Abstraction  of  eight  pints  of  blood.  Laxa¬ 
tive  medicine,  with  febrifuges.  Great  improvement  in  twenty  - 
four  hours ;  convalescent  in  three  days. 

Now  the  subjects  of  these  two  cases  had  both  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eat  twenty-four  pounds  of  corn  per  day,  and  were 
in  equally  high  condition.  The  first  was  a  case  of  general 
congestion,  from  a  too  great  quantity  of  food,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  extra  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  leading  to  localised 
stagnation  and  exudation  of  serum.  The  latter  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  condition  of  the  blood  (termed  inflammatory),  perhaps  due 
to  an  excessive  amount  of  nitrogenous  constituents  existing 
in  the  system,  which  no  doubt  in  all  plethoric  animals  is  the 
condition  of  the  blood  prior  to  localised  inflammations.  The 
bleeding  acted  in  tbe  first  case  by  relieving  the  circulation 
and  causing  absorption  of  the  effused  serum,  and  in  the 
second  case,  perhaps,  more  by  its  sedative  action  on  the  heart 
than  by  its  mechanical  relief  of  quantity.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  it  acted  like  magic  in  the  first  case,  and,  as  the  man  in 
attendance  afterwards  informed  me,  the  swelling  visibly  and 
rapidly  decreased. 

Case  4. — The  subject  of  this  case  is  one  selected  from 
many  of  the  same  kind,  being  a  cart-horse,  six  years  old,  to 
which  a  waggoner  had  given  wheat  surreptitiously  over 
night.  Being  very  lame  next  morning  we  were  called  in, 
and  found  the  animal  in  the  first  stage  of  laminitis. 

Treatment. — Bleeding,  laxative  medicine,  and  alkalies. 
Convalescent  in  seven  days. 

Now,  in  all  cases  of  this  description  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  if  the  animal  can  bear  bleeding,. and  is  bled 
early  enough ,  a  speedy  and  effective  cure  will  follow ;  but 
when  the  exudative  stage  of  the  inflammatory  action  has 
taken  place,  it  will  be  found  to  be  useless.  The  contrast 
between  this  and  the  exudative  stage  of  congestion  is  here 
shown  and  easily  accounted  for,  because  the  exudate  of  con¬ 
gestion,  being  only  serum  which  is  easy  of  absorption,  an 
abstraction  of  blood  stimulates  the  absorbents,  and  resolu¬ 
tion  is  soon  effected  ;  but  the  exudate  of  inflammation,  being 
fibrinous  and  corpuscular,  it  is  only  absorbed  by  a  long  and 
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tedious  process,  and  as  all  the  force  of  nature  is  required 
for  its  fulfilment,  we  should  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
bleeding. 

Case  5.— The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  mare  seven  years 
old,  suffering  from  enteritis.  Although  in  enteritis  the 
greatest  caution  is  required  with  respect  to  bleeding,  the 
causes  of  the  disease  will  render  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
an  easy  matter.  The  principal  causes  of  enteritis  in  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  good  condition  may  be  briefly  stated  as  colic  and 
stoppage  of  the  bowels,  localised  inflammatory  fever,  and 
metastasis.  When  inflammation  of  the  bowels  takes  place 
in  a  plethoric  animal  without  spasm  or  stoppage,  due  to  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  parts  by  external  cold  or 
localised  inflammatory  fever,  bleeding  would  be  quite  correct; 
but  when  it  proceeds  from  spasm,  stoppage,  or  metastasis, 
experience  will  show  that  it  is  wrong.  The  reason  may  be, 
perhaps,  in  the  fact  that,  to  remove  impacted  faeces,  as  much 
fluid  is  required  as  possible  in  the  system,  and  the  previous 
disease,  in  a  case  of  metastasis,  has  generally  weakened  the 
system  too  much  to  allow  of  bloodletting.  Moreover,  the 
action  of  purgative  medicine,  required  in  a  case  of  stoppage, 
would  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  bleeding. 

The  patient  in  this  Case  was  found  to  be  an  animal  in  a 
very  plethoric  condition,  suffering  from  incessant  and  acute 
abdominal  pain.  The  animal  was  well  in  the  morning, 
taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  afternoon,  and  towards  evening  I 
found  her  with  a  pulse  of  100,  temperature  102°  F.,  and 
visible  mucous  membranes  very  much  injected ;  she  had  had 
no  cessation  of  the  most  acute  suffering  since  being  taken. 
Thinking,  from  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  that  she  would 
not  have  long  to  live  in  her  present  state,  and  knowing  the 
high  condition  in  which  she  had  been  kept,  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I  took  from  her  eight  pints  of  blood.  Afterwards 
I  administered  some  anodyne  medicine,  and  applied  counter¬ 
irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  left  her  somewhat 
relieved.  The  symptoms,  I  heard,  gradually  abated,  and  she 
was  convalescent  in  a  few  days.  It  is  to  be  remarked  about 
this  case  that  she  never  had  the  slightest  obstruction  in  her 
bowels,  nor  any  difficulty  in  urinating.  About  a  fortnight 
previous  to  this  case  the  same  farmer  had  a  horse  taken  ill 
in  the  night  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms,  but  he 
died  after  an  illness  of,  at  the  most,  ten  hours,  and  before 
I  got  there  in  the  morning.  On  post-mortem  examination, 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  for  several  feet  in  length 
was  surcharged  with  blood,  and  about  three  times  as  thick 
as  in  a  normal  condition,  and  quite  black.  The  faeces  were 
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soft,  there  being  no  accumulation,  nor  was  there  any  rupture 
or  twist  of  the  bowels.  Both  these  animals  were  very  fat, 
and  perhaps  the  disease  of  the  one  that  died  might  more 
aptly  be  designated  intestinal  apoplexy  than  enteritis.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  second  case  was  similar  to  the  first, 
but,  arriving  in  time  to  abstract  a  considerable  amount  of 
blood,  a  diversion  took  place  in  favour  of  the  intestines,  and 
the  animal  recovered. 

Case  6. — This  case  is  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  the 
beneficial  effects  accruing  from  bleeding  in  specific  fever, 
by  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  temperature  and  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  other  urgent  symptoms.  The  subject  was  an 
entire  cart  horse  travelling  the  country,  taken  ill  on  his 
journey  with  influenza  of  a  severe  character.  The  pulse  was 
high,  the  temperature  106°  F.,  and  the  respirations  very  fre¬ 
quent.  The  horse  had  been  partially  off  his  appetite,  had 
discharged  very  much  from  the  nostrils,  and  had  had  a 
violent  cough  for  some  days  past.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  eat  as  much  corn  as  he  could,  and  was  consequently  in  a 
condition  very  rarely  seen  except  in  horses  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  them  disease  runs  its  course  very  rapidly,  and 
unless  soon  relieved  they  die. 

Treatment. — Bled  to  the  amount  of  six  pints,  gave  sedative 
and  febrifuge  medicines,  and  applied  hot  fomentations  to  the 
sides.  The  next  morning  his  temperature  was  reduced  to  103°, 
and  the  treatment  changed  to  tonics  and  stimulants.  He 
gradually  improved,  and  was  on  his  rounds  again  in  ten  days. 

Now  many,  no  doubt,  would  consider  it  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  bleed  in  influenza,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  subject  of  this  case  belonged  to  an 
exceptional  class  of  animals,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  this  horse  had  not  been  bled  he  would  have 
died  from  laryngitis  or  pneumonia  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
result  goes  to  prove,  in  my  opinion,  the  fact  that  when  there 
is  an  exceptional  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  an  animal, 
due  to  an  exceptional  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food,  the  only 
remedy  when  it  is  attacked  by  disease,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  is  to  abstract  blood.  This  case  was  taken  in  time, 
before  any  inflammatory  action  was  localised,  and  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  when  a  specific  poison  exists  in  the 
blood,  if  the  animal  can  bear  the  strain  of  the  loss,  the  evil 
effects  of  the  poison  are  reduced  by  reducing  the  quantity. 
But,  as  a  rule,  we  are  prevented  from  doing  this  by  the 
action  of  the  poison  itself  on  the  system,  for  it  often  weakens 
it  to  such  an  extent  before  we  see  our  patient  that  bleeding 
would  be  madness.  There  is  a  good  example  of  the  effect 
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of  bleeding  in  the  case  of  specific  fevers  at  their  first  onset 
to  he  gathered  from  the  past  history  of  our  profession.  In 
days  gone  by,  when  bleeding  was  so  much  in  vogue,  all 
horses  brought  from  a  fair  were  hied  immediately  they  got 
home.  Now,  I  have  it  on  very  good  authority,  that  very 
few  of  these  animals  suffered  from  influenza.  That  cannot 
he  said  of  the  animals  of  the  present  day,  as  many  dealers 
know  to  their  cost.  Far  he  it,  however,  for  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  such  indiscriminate  bleedings  but  the  fact  simply 
shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  specific 
fevers  before  the  poison  has  weakened  the  system  the  poison 
itself  can  he  weakened  or  diluted,  as  it  were,  by  judicious 
bleeding  under  certain  conditions.  This  idea  can  also  be 
borne  out  by  the  beneficial  effect  of  bleeding  in  the  early 
stages  of  splenic  apoplexy  in  beasts  and  in  parturient  apo¬ 
plexy  in  the  cow.  I  could  detail  several  cases  of  the  above- 
named  diseases  where  bleeding  at  the  onset  has  been  advan¬ 
tageous,  and  in  the  after  stages  disastrous.  Supposing  one 
of  a  crew  of  beasts  dies  from  splenic  apoplexy,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  remaining  is  accurately  taken,  and  in, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  cases  it  is  considerably  heightened, 
while  no  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  manifest ;  if  such 
animals  are  bled  then  they  will  recover,  but  if  they  are  bled 
when  visibly  affected  they  will  die.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  parturient  apoplexy  ;  bleeding  in  the  first  stage  is  often 
efficacious,  but  rarely  does  good  when  the  animal  has  been 
attacked  some  time. 

Thus  bleeding  may  be  said  of  benefit  when  the  system  is 
surcharged  with  blood,  as  in  plethora,  when  that  excess  of 
blood  undergoes  inflammatory  change,  as  in  inflammatory 
fever,  and  also  when  the  blood  has  localised  itself  into  an 
active  congestion  or  inflammation  ;  and  although  it  is  equally 
effective,  when  the  active  congestion  has  terminated  in  effu¬ 
sion,  yet  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  inflammation, 
the  distinction  being  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  exudates. 

The  above  six  cases  are  not  intended  by  any  means  to 
include  all  the  different  pathological  conditions  where  bleed¬ 
ing  is  advisable,  but  they  are  intended  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
general  condition  of  the  animal  that  must  be  the  great 
criterion,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  malady  which  the  animal 
suffers  from ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
such  a  low  specific  fever  as  influenza,  bleeding  may  be  resorted 
to  when  certain  conditions  are  favorable.  Although  many 
cases  in  which  bleeding  would  be  advantageously  used  would 
get  better  without  it,  this  is  no  argument  against  its  use,  for 
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if  properly  adopted  there  is  not  the  slightest  risk  attendant 
upon  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  is  by  far  the 
swiftest  remedy  we  have,  for  if  successful  it  cuts  short  a 
disease  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  other  remedies  will.  Its 
great  utility  lies  in  its  rapidity  of  action. 

In  conclusion,  if  what  I  have  stated  is  true,  by  not 
making  use  of  bleeding  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most 
powerful  agent  we  have,  and  surely  no  one  is  so  foolish  as 
to  throw  away  good  opportunities  of  effecting  his  ends  simply 
because  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  do  so.  I  am  induced  to 
believe,  however,  that  as  so  few  men  in  our  profession  show 
themselves  dependent  on  each  other,  the  reason  they  do  not 
bleed  more  is,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  its  efficacy.  If 
in  error,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  undeceived;  but  at  the  present 
time  I  as  firmly  believe  in  bleeding  in  certain  conditions  as 
I  do  in  the  administration  of  medicine  of  any  kind.  Although 
it  is  true  that  fashion  governs  the  action  of  medical  men  to 
a  very  great  extent,  and  that  the  reason  they  do  not  bleed  is 
because  they  think  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  do  so,  I  cannot 
believe  this  of  veterinary  surgeons  ;  and,  in  the  hope  that 
all  those  who  do  not  practise  it  have  cogent  reasons  for 
not  doing  so,  I  may  await  the  criticisms  of  my  fellow-prac¬ 
titioners. 
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By  A.  E.  Macgillivray,  Y.S.,  Banff. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  I  do  not  at 
all  intend  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Gresswell’s  paper 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Veterinarian  on  this  topic ;  I  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  the  question  of 
“  professional  unity5’  as  Mr.  Gresswell  seems  to  see  it.  In  fact, 
in  my  opinion,  the  question  of  professional  unity  has  but  a 
secondary  and  very  indirect  connection  (if  any  at  all  ?)  with 
either  fashionable  or  unfashionable  treatment  of  disease. 

The  idea  that  bleeding  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  veterinary 
practice  is  chimerical  and  inconsistent  with  common  ex¬ 
perience.  No  sensible  practitioner  in  meeting  with  a  case 
where  bloodletting  is  admissible,  and  perhaps  absolutely 
necessary,  would  ever  take  time  to  reason  that,  as  bleeding 
was  now  out  of  fashion,  he  would  here  adopt  some  other 
mode  of  combating  the  urgent  symptoms  present.  No,  he 
would  at  once  bleed. 
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The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  instead  of  bloodletting  having 
become  unfashionable,  it  has  in  reality  become  in  a  great 
measure  unnecessary.  This  may,  in  view  of  my  previous 
statement,  seem  slightly  paradoxical ;  but  a  moment’s 
thought  will  dispel  the  apparent  contradiction.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  this,  diseases  have  unquestionably  become  very 
much  altered  in  character,  and  are  now  almost  invariably  of 
of  a  very  low  type ;  so  that  the  ancient  (and  fashionable  ?) 
indiscriminate  bloodletting  is  utterly  inadmissible. 

It  is  certainly  far  from  complimentary,  to  the  medical  as 
well  as  the  veterinary  profession,  to  allege  that  either  body 
would  allow  “  fashion  ”  to  trammel  their  actions  (not  to 
speak  of  ideas)  in  the  treatment  of  any  serious  case  ;  and  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  allow  myself  to  think  that  actual  facts 
are  on  record  to  support  such  an  allegation.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  fashionable  (and  by  this  I  mean 
frequently  or  extensively  used)  medicaments  are  either 
“  quack  nostrums,”  or  otherwise  medicines — such  as  quinine 
or  carbolic  acid — of  which  experience  has  taught  us  the 
value. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gresswell  that,  in  all  cases  where 
inflammation  has  become  seated  or  effusion  has  taken  place, 
bleeding  is  not  only  out  of  the  question  but  absolutely 
killing.  This  fact  alone  makes  many  a  one  extremely  chary 
at  bloodletting. 

On  the  27th  August  last  I  met  with  a  case,  very  similar 
to  the  one  related  by  Mr.  Gresswell,  with  the  particulars  of 
which  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks.  During  the  evening  of 
the  day  mentioned  I  was  suddenly  called  to  attend  a  heavy 
harness  mare,  at  a  farm  four  miles  out,  which  was  said  to  be 
foundered.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  mare  very  unwell, 
but  showing  no  signs  of  founder ;  she  was,  however,  very 
uneasy  and  continually  shifting  from  one  foot  to  another, 
and  blowing  hard,  thus  causing  the  owner  to  suspect 
founder ;  she  was  cold  all  over  ;  pulse  over  90  at  the  jaw,  and 
very  small  and  soft ;  the  thermometer  in  the  rectum  marked 
105-75,  F.;  auscultation  denoted  severe  pulmonary  congestion 
and  slight  pleural  irritation,  while  the  action  of  the  heart 
was  extremely  excited  ;  there  was  also  sore  throat  present. 
The  mare  had  done  a  journey  of  eight  miles,  to  and  from  church, 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day  without  anything  being  seen 
amiss.  In  these  circumstances,  although  the  owner  sug¬ 
gested  bleeding,  I  considered  such  a  procedure  inadmissible, 
and  instead  adopted  the  following  treatment,  namely,  I  gave 
an  aloetic  laxative  ball,  and  rubbed  in  a  strong  mustard 
application  round  the  throat,  and  downwards  to  the  sternum, 
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and  on  both  sides  of  chest  behind  the  shoulders,  using  a  great 
deal  of  friction  in  rubbing  in  the  mustard ;  I  gave,  as  soon  as 
procurable,  a  soothing  drench  composed  of  15  minims  each  of 
Fleming’s  tincture  of  aconite  and  tincture  of  arnica,  with  a 
drachm  of  iodide  potassium  in  a  gill  of  cold  water ;  and  I 
repeated  this  soothing  drench  at  the  end  of  six  hours ;  I  also 
ordered  frequent  steaming  with  hot  water  and  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  an  agent  remarkably  beneficial  in  sooth¬ 
ing  irritated  air-passages. 

On  visiting  my  patient  some  twenty  hours  afterwards  I  found 
great  improvement ;  pulse  pretty  distinct  and  slower ;  ther¬ 
mometer  101*75  ;  and  pulmonary  and  cardiac  symptoms  very 
much  altered  for  the  better ;  in  fact,  the  mare  soon  made  an 
excellent  and  thorough  recovery.  I  believe  the  two  soothing 
drenches  were  repeated. 

In  this  case  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  admit  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  bleeding ;  the  general  circulation  was,  in  fact,  too 
low,  sluggish,  and  oppressed ;  and,  therefore,  I  adopted 
counter-irritation  and  other  treatment,  as  above  mentioned, 
and  the  result  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

In  all  sudden  attacks  (as  above)  followed  by  rigors  and 
coldness  all  over,  sinapising  appear  to  have  a  very  stimulating 
and  salutary  effect. 


“  BOGUS  VETERINARY  DIPLOMAS.” 

Letter  from  Mr.  Gadsden,  M.R.C.V.S. 

134,  N.  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.,  America;  Oct.  Mh,  1877. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  a  “  Bogus  Veterinary  Diploma 
Mill,”  which  had  been  running  in  this  city  for  some 
years. 

About  a  year  ago,  from  information  I  received  from  people 
who  had  been  written  to,  I  felt  sure  that  a  person  with  some 
little  knowledge  of  horses  could  obtain  a  Diploma  from  a 
“Firm”  here,  who  was  manufacturing  them  to  order  for  cash, 
if  he  did  not  ask  too  many  questions  about  “  the  College.” 

Such  being  the  case,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  catch  the 
guilty  party  and  expose  them,  as  I  knew  that  would  be  the 
best  way  to  spoil  their  “  bogus  business,”  and  show  the 
public  what  little  value  ought  to  be  attached  to  Diplomas 
from  strange  and  unknown  “  institutions,”  called  colleges. 
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I  wrote  several  letters  to  a  person  named  Robert  McClure 
(but  of  course  called  “Dr.”),  and  had  them  posted  in 
different  States,  asking  him  what  amount  of  money  I  must 
send  for  a  Diploma.  His  answers  were  quite  satisfactory, 
and  his  price  for  one  ranged  from  £135  down  to  £100,  if 
properly  signed  and  sealed.  At  length  I  closed  bargains 
with  him  for  two  Diplomas — one  for  £120,  the  other  for 
£100,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery  at  his  office  here.  I  then 
asked  the  police  authorities  to  assist  me  by  taking  the  man 
into  custody  as  soon  as  he  received  the  marked  money,  and 
handed  the  stranger  (to  him)  the  Diploma.  They  willingly 
agreed  to  this,  as  it  is  against  the  law  of  this  State  to  sell 
“Bogus  Diplomas.”  I  got  a  young  man  to  take  £120 
marked  money  to  get  the  Diploma  from  the  u  Dr.”  It  was 
all  ready  as  arranged  by  letter;  the  money  and  Diploma 
changed  hands,  and  as  the  young  man  was  leaving  with 
it  a  detective  arrested  Robert  McClure  and  relieved  him  of 
the  £120.  On  searching  he  found  several  other  Diplomas 
all  ready  signed  and  sealed,  with  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended  filled  in.  He  (McClure)  was  at 
once  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  committed  for  trial.  He 
employed  the  best  counsel  in  this  city  to  defend  him,  and, 
after  having  succeeded  in  getting  the  trial  postponed  four 
times,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  about  a  week  ago  of 
forgery,  two  of  the  names  signed  to  the  Diploma  being 
forged.  The  judge  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  $200 
and  the  cost  of  the  prosecution,  also  to  imprisonment  in  the 
county  prison  for  nine  months. 

McClure,  after  his  conviction,  tried  to  take  poison,  but  was 
prevented  from  ending  his  life  in  that  way.  His  counsel  has 
since  succeeded  in  getting  a  writ  of  error  from  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  on  the  ground  that  no  person  was  de¬ 
frauded  by  such  forgery,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  you  at  present 
how  the  matter  will  end,  but  am  satisfied  that  the  man  will  try 
some  other  business  in  the  future.  If  you  would  like  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  “  bogus  Diplomas,”  I  can  get  you  one  from  the 
police,  as  they  have  several  of  them  in  their  keeping. 
Please  excuse  this  hurried  communication,  as  I  wished 
you  to  receive  it  before  the  15th  for  publication  in  the 
Veterinarian. 

In  a  subsequent  communication  Mr.  Gadsden  wrote,  “  I 
now  send  you  a  true  copy  of  one  of  the  ‘Bogus  Diplomas  ? 
taken  from  Robt.  McClure  when  arrested.  There  is  no  such 
College  in  existence.  It  was  closed  sixteen  years  ago.” 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian .’ 


Copy. 

At 8  Veterinaria  Post  Medicinani  Secnnda  Est. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pathological  Contributions. 


CATTLE  PLAGUE. 


A  telegram  from  Kherson,  dated  17th  October,  states 
that,  besides  the  districts  already  announced,  the  cattle 
plague  exists  in  the  villages  of  Pavlyche  and  Kamino- 
potozk. 

Cattle  plague  is  reported  to  exist  in  the  Governments 
bordering  on  Austria  and  Germany  and  those  adjoining  the 
Black  and  Baltic  Seas,  Bessarabia,  Warsaw,  Volhynia, 
PetrokofF,  Podolia,  St.  Petersburg,  Taured,  and  Kherson. 

In  Austria  cattle  plague  is  very  prevalent. 

A  report  from  Czernowitz  states  that  up  to  the  30th 
September  cattle  plague  was  extinct  in  the  locality  of  Buda, 
district  of  Czernowitz. 

At  the  end  of  September  cattle  plague  raged  in  the  locali¬ 
ties  of  Bojan,  Nowosielitza  and  Baranoze,  in  Czernowitz 
district,  and  in  one  locality  in  the  district  of  Kotzman,  and 
then  in  the  Quarantine  Establishment  of  Nowosielitza.  At 
present  the  district  of  Kotzman  is  free.  Between  the  15th 
and  30th  of  September  three  new  outbreaks  occurred  within 
the  diseased  localities,  in  three  infected  farms  which  had 
been  newly  isolated. 

Since  25th  of  August  cattle  plague  raged  in  five  localities 
amongst  a  stock  of  1297  head  in  eight  infected  farms.  In 
these  places  50  head  were  attacked,  of  which  8  died  and  42 
diseased  were  slaughtered,  together  with  97  suspected 
animals.  The  total  loss  was  147. 

At  Nowosielitza,  since  17th  August,  53  beasts  were 
attacked,  belonging  to  ten  droves  of  cattle  containing  589 
head ;  of  these  1  died  and  52  were  slaughtered. 

From  Vienna  it  is  reported  that  cattle  plague  had  broken 
out  in  the  provinces  of  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia,  and  still 
exists  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina. 

An  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at  Geisenheim,  near  Wies* 
baden,  was  announced  on  October  12th,  and  it  is  stated  that 
an  order  of  the  Baden  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  dated  11th 
October,  prohibits  until  further  orders  the  introduction  of 
horned  cattle  of  any  description  from  Austria-Hungary  across 
the  Baden  frontier. 

The  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at  Geisenheim  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau  has  induced  the  Grand  Duc&l 
Government  of  Hesse  to  adopt  special  precautions  in  the 
neighbouring  circles  of  Bingen,  Mayence,  and  Oppenheim, 
and  part  of  Alzey.  A  special  permission  from  the  respective 
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burgomasters  in  these  districts  will  be  required  to  hold  cattle 
markets,  to  transport  or  traffic  in  cattle,  manures,  rough  pro- 
vender,  straw,  and  litter;  and  the  sale  of  cattle  for  immediate 
consumption  will  only  he  permitted  on  the  issue  of  satisfactory 
certificates  from  the  veterinary  inspector  of  the  districts. 

A  vice-inspector  has  been  added  in  each  district  to  examine 
daily  the  condition  of  the  cattle  and  to  report  immediately 
each  instance  of  sickness  or  mortality  to  the  chief  veterinary 
of  the  circle. 

Cattle  plague  has  also  broken  out  in  the  villago  of 
Eibingen,  near  Rudisheim,  and  at  Longenlonsheim,  near 
Kreuznach. 

The  German  Imperial  Gazette  for  October  19th  contains 
the  following  notice : 

“  After  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at  Geisenheim,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Rudesheim,  in  the  Prussian  Province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  was  officially  established,  and  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  infection  there  had  been  caused  by  certain  animals 
which  had  been  bought  at  Bischofsheim,  and  that  one  of  the 
droves  of  cattle  which  had  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  their 
way  through  South  Germany  had  originally  come  from 
Hungary,  in  accordance  with  §  12  of  the  Law  of  the  7th 
April,  1869  (Law  Code  of  the  Confederation,  p.  105),  the 
Royal  Prussian  Privy  Councillor,  Herr  Beyer,  was  appointed 
Imperial  Commissioner,  for  the  management  and  for  the 
re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  avail¬ 
able  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  plague. 

“Up  to  the  present  time  the  plague  has  attacked  eleven 
farms  in  Geisenheim ;  the  infected  stocks  of  cattle  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  available  measures  for  the  destruction 
of  infectious  matter  'were  put  in  force ;  the  place  itself  has 
also  been  completely  shut  out  by  the  military. 

“The  cattle  markets  at  Cologne,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Mannheim,  Mayence,  and  Wiesbaden,  at  which  suspected 
animals  which  had  come  from  Bischofsheim  have  been  stand¬ 
ing,  are  closed  against  traffic,  and  are  being  disinfected. 

“  In  order  to  guard  against  renewed  outbreaks  which 
latterly  have  spread  the  plague  over  Galicia,  Bukowina, 
Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  this  side  of  the 
frontier  has  been  most  completely  barred  against  Austro- 
Hungary  for  the  import  and  transit  of  ruminating  animals. 

“  For  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 

“  Berlin,  18th  October,  1877.  “  (Signed)  Eck.” 

A  report  from  Therapia  states  that  cases  of  cattle  plague 
have  appeared  amongst  the  horned  cattle  in  the  town  of 
Gallipoli. 
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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

% 

Pleuro-pneumonia  was  reported  to  have  existed  during 
the  month  of  September  in  the  following  counties  : 

Cambridge,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Derby,  Durham,  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln 
(Lindsey),  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Notts,  Salop, 
Somerset,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  York, 
East  Riding;  ditto.  North  Riding;  ditto,  West  Riding ;  Isle 
of  Ely,  the  Metropolis,  Anglesey,  Denbigh,  Glamorgan, 
Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Berwick,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  For¬ 
far,  Kincardine,  Lanark,  Perth,  Renfrew,  Roxburgh. 

The  disease  has  been  reported  to  be  extinct  in  Switzerland, 
but  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence  in  North  Italy  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  it  from 
spreading,  the  Federal  Council  has  published  a  Decree, 
dated  9th  October,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  cattle  into 
Switzerland  by  the  Italian  frontier. 

Beasts  destined  to  be  slaughtered  are  allowed,  however, 
under  severe  sanitary  restrictions  to  enter  the  country  by  the 
Mont  Cenis  Railway. 

In  the  Netherlands,  from  12th  of  August  to  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  following  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  have  been 


registered : 

In  South  Holland 

.  37 

cases 

in  13 

communes. 

In  North  Holland 

.  I 

a 

1 

)} 

In  Utrecht 

.  8 

)) 

2 

>} 

In  Friesland 

.  6 

)> 

3 

Total 

.  52 

}) 

19 
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THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT,  1869. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  September,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the. Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  which, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of: 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Nuniber  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 


SCHEDULED  COUNTRIES 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  reported  to  nave  existed 
during  the  month  of  September  in  the  following  counties  : 

Berks,  Bucks,  Dorset,  Durham,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Liberty 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Northampton,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Wor¬ 
cester,  the  Metropolis. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


The  falling-off  in  the  number  of  Cattle  and  Sheep 
at  Ballinasloe  Fair. —  The  Mark  Lane  Express,  quoting 
from  The  Kilkenny  Journal,  cites  the  falling-off  in  the  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep  at  Ballinasloe  Fair  as  a  sign  of  the  decline 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  Ballinasloe  is  the  principal  stock 
fair  of  Ireland,  and  it  appears  that  this  year  there  were  but 
little  more  than  half  as  many  sheep  there  as  were  offered  for 
sale  in  1871.  In  cattle,  too,  the  falling-off  was  great,  there 
being  only  13,109  in  1877,  against  19,325  in  1876. 

Spindle-celled  Sarcoma.  —  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  in  a 
memoir  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  July,  1876, 
On  the  Development  of  Connective  Substances ,  explains  the 
histology  of  spindle-celled  sarcomata  in  the  following  way: 
— After  isolating  the  seeming  spindle-cells  in  Muller’s  fluid 
or  ten  per  cent,  salt  solution,  he  introduced  a  current 
between  the  glasses,  and  caused  them  to  roll  over.  “It  may 
then,”  he  remarks,  “  be  seen  that  they  are  long,  flattened, 
and  of  irregular  size,  appearing  on  profile  view  to  be  spindle- 
shaped,  and  yet  we  may  often  press  off  the  nuclei  by  pressing 
the  cover  upon  the  slide,  showing  conclusively  that  such 
spindle-cells  are  really  the  intercellular  substance  at  an  early 
stage  of  fibrillation.”  This  is  an  application  to  pathological 
histology  of  the  belief,  now  held  by  a  considerable  number 
of  authorities,  that  a  spindle  or  fusiform  cell  is  always  a  flat 
epithelial-like  cell  seen  edgeways.  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  make  the  principle  of  universal  application, 
as  he  further  remarks,  that  “  we  sometimes  see  them  where 
they  appear  to  be  composed  of  real  spindle-shaped  bodies, 
closely  packed  together,  and  where  each  body  contains  within 
it  a  smaller  flattened  body.” 

Glycerine  a  Poison.— Some  French  chemists  (Du- 
jardin  Beaumetz  and  Andije)  have  discovered  deadly  proper- 
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ties  in  glycerine  when  administered  to  dogs.  They  state  that 
10  grammes  of  pure  glycerine  will  prove  fatal  to  a  dog  weigh¬ 
ing  1  kilogramme,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  If  the  same 
ratio  holds  good  for  our  own  species,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
pound  of  glycerine  would  dispose  of  a  man  or  woman 
weighing  not  more  than  100  lbs.,  which  many  fragile  ladies 
at  any  rate  do  not  exceed.  The  authorities  quoted  declare 
that  anatomic  examination  reveals  very  striking  similarity 
between  the  toxic  effects  of  glycerine  and  those  of  alcohol. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  much  danger,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  of  any  serious  mortality  from  glycerine,  but  when  the 
fact  just  referred  to  becomes  generally  known  the  demand 
for  glycerine  may  be  expected  to  augment  enormously,  so 
frantic  is  the  desire  for  alcoholic  poisoning  in  a  large  section 
of  our  population. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

The  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  Vaccination. — 
Messrs.  Braidwood  and  Vacher  have  published  a  very  lengthy 
report  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Medical  Journal .  In 
this  they  state  the  following  conclusions  : — a.  The  principal 
local  changes  excited  by  the  vaccine  contagium  affect  the  rete 
mucosum,  and  consequently  the  hair-follicles,  b.  They  con¬ 
sist  in  corpuscular  infiltration  of  this  tissue,  c.  The  cor¬ 
puscles  to  be  most  distinctly  seen  during  the  earlier  days 
after  inoculation,  infiltrating  this  tissue,  are  oval  or  round 
nucleated  cells,  deeply  tinged  by  carmine,  d.  On  successive 
days,  these  corpuscles  are  to  be  seen  in  the  crypts  or  hair- 
follicles  budding  or  throwing  off  minute,  round,  highly 
refractive  bodies,  e.  During  the  later  stages,  when  the  pock 
has  nearly  matured,  these  corpuscles  elongate  into  fibres,  or 
shrink  up.  f.  In  becoming  fibres,  they  encroach  on  the  hair- 
shafts  and  hair-follicles.  In  none  of  the  preparations  exa¬ 
mined  by  us  have  we  observed  any  bacteria,  fungoid  forms, 
or  allied  organisms. 

History  of  the  Thyroid  Body. — M.  Poincarre  states 
that  he  has  examined  more  than  seventy  glands,  and  these 
have  been  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  and  he  states  that  there 
is  a  general  resemblance  of  all  to  each  other.  But  he  remarks 
that  while  the  presence  of  closed  vesicular  spaces  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  characteristic  feature  in  most  thyroids,  yet  that 
maffs  thyroid  body  is  to  some  extent  an  exception.  He 
found  that  in  human  glands  cysts  were  extremely  common. 
Out  of  106  specimens  examined,  no  less  than  forty-three 
bore  cysts  within  them. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — ClCEBO. 

RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA. 

We  return  to  the  subject  of  rabies  and  hydrophobia  with¬ 
out  any  further  apology  than  is  afforded  by  its  intrinsic 
importance.  Since  we  last  wrote  several  fresh  cases  of  the 
disease  have  occurred,  and  the  general  as  well  as  the  profes¬ 
sional  periodicals  are  discussing  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

A  few  letters  have  appeared  from  individuals,  who  are 
either  incapable  of  appreciating  the  most  palpable  facts  or 
find  some  amusement  in  perverting  them,  asserting  the 
infrequency  of  rabies,  and  dilating  on  the  influence  of  the 
mind  in  the  production  of  so-called  hydrophobia.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  dealing  with  the  few 
sceptics,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  rabies  has  been  remarkably 
prevalent  during  the  past  few  months,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
cases  of  hydrophobia  have  also  been  exceedingly  common. 
In  our  previous  remarks  on  the  subject  we  gave  full  weight 
to  the  “  mental  theory ,”  but  whatever  force  may  be  allowed 
to  the  imagination  of  a  sensitive  sufferer  from  the  bite  of  a 
suspected  or  rabid  dog,  there  is  still  the  fact  that  the]  dog  is 
the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Further,  the  cases  which  have  occurred  since  our  last 
article  was  published  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  vagabond  dog  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
evil :  the  child  is  bitten  by  the  domestic  pet ;  but  the  pet 
has  first  suffered  in  a  squabble  with  the  wandering  dog,  who 
roams  at  large  unobstructed  and  unnoticed  until  he  manifests 
his  warlike  disposition  by  attacking  without  provocation  any 
peaceful  member  of  his  own  kind  that  happens  to  come 
within  his  reach.  For  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things 
there  is  positively  no  apology  to  be  offered ;  the  vagrant  dog 
is  at  the  best  useless.  The  scavenger  function  which  he 
performs  in  some  countries  is  more  effectively  done  by  con- 
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tract  here,  and  except  that  it  is  no  one’s  business  to  take  him 
in  hand,  the  animal  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  be  in  all 
civilised  and  well-conducted  towns  and  villages.  Perhaps 
the  time  may  come  when  our  roads  and  streets  will  be  as 
free  from  wandering  dogs  as  they  are  from  wolves  and 
jackals,  but  before  this  desirable  state  of  things  be  brought 
about,  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief  will  have  to  be 
done,  not  because  the  remedy  is  difficult  of  application — 
nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  provide  that  all  ownerless 
dogs  shall  be  seized  and  destroyed — but  merely  because  there 
are  sentiment  and  apathy  in  the  way. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


A  NEW  PROCESS  EOR  THE  PREPARATION  OP  EXTRACTS 

WITHOUT  HEAT.* 

By  Professor  Alphonse  Herrera. 

Since  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  many  proximate  principles  of  plants  and 
their  various  properties,  the  processes  for  most  medicinal 
preparations  have  been  considerably  improved,  and  diverse 
apparatus  and  methods  have  been  designed  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  them  in  a  more  energetic  form  and  of  preventing 
the  alteration  of  the  proximate  principles,  as  well  as  to  secure 
greater  economy  and  a  more  convenient  form  for  their 
administration.  Of  all  the  medicinal  preparations  none  have 
attracted  more  the  attention  of  the  pharmacists  than  the 
extracts,  which  offer  the  advantage  of  being  conveniently 
administered,  and,  if  well  prepared,  of  representing  in  a 
small  bulk  the  properties  of  the  drugs.  By  the  action  of 
heat  and  air  the  organic  principles  are  generally  more  or  less 
altered,  and  hence,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  preparing  extracts, 
the  active  ingredients  are  more  or  less  modified,  or  if  vola¬ 
tile,  evaporated,  and  the  preparations  do  not  fully  represent 
the  drug.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
evaporate  the  liquids  at  rather  low  temperature,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  excluded  from  contact  with  the  air,  and  with  these 

#  From  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  September,  1877? 
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objects  in  view,  ingenious  apparatus  and  contrivances  have 
been  adopted,— like  evaporating  in  many  capsules  heated  by 
steam,  as  in  the  process  of  Henry;  or  keeping  the  liquid 
continually  in  motion  to  promote  the  evaporation,  as  in  the 
process  of  Bernard;  or  effecting  the  concentration  in  vacuo 
by  means  of  special  apparatus,  constructed  by  Laurent, 
Granval,  Berry,  and  others. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  different  methods  proposed,  for  they  are  well 
known.  It  merely  remains  to  state  that  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  evaporation  in  vacuo ,  in  which  process 
the  exclusion  of  air  and  the  low  heat  prevent  any  great  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  soluble  principles ;  but  the  high  price  of  such 
an  apparatus  is  a  great  obstacle  to  its  general  use. 

For  many  years,  sodium  chloride  and  ice  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  Europe  with  the  object  of  utilizing  the  property  of 
water  when  freezing  to  separate  the  salts  which  are  contained 
in  solution.  In  1862  Robinet  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Medicine  a  memoir,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  behaviour  in  the  analysis  of  waters.  After¬ 
wards  Mr.  Ossian  Henry  applied  it  to  the  concentration  of 
mineral  water  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  transporta¬ 
tion.  I  have  utilized  the  same  property  for  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  juices,  and,  in  general,  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  organic  principles. 

The  results  of  my  observations  have  satisfied  me  that, 
when  the  water  partially  congeals,  the  dissolved  principles 
remain  in  solution  in  the  mother  liquors,  and  that  two  or 
three  congelations  are  generally  sufficient  for  obtaining  the 
solutions  concentrated  enough  to  finish  the  extract  by  expo¬ 
sure  upon  plates  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  a  drying  closet, 
heated  to  about  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  The  extracts  prepared  by 
this  method  accurately  represent  the  properties  of  the  plants, 
and  the  principles  which  are  changed  by  the  influence  of 
heat  remain  unaltered ;  even  the  volatile  constituents  are  not 
dissipated,  though  most  of  the  water  be  removed  by  freezing. 
Owing  to  the  small  cost  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  it 
appears  to  me  that  my  process  for  preparing  extracts  should 
be  preferable  even  in  those  countries  where  ice  is  less  readily 
obtainable  than  combustibles. 

Extract  of  conium,  prepared  with  unpurified  juice  by  the 
process  mentioned,  has  preserved  the  characteristic  odour  of 
conia,  and  by  dissolving  it  in  w  ater  I  have  obtained  a  solution 
exactly  representing  the  juice  of  the  plant  in  appearance  and 
properties,  and  giving,  w^hen  heated,  an  abundant  coagulation, 
proving  that  even  albumen  had  remained  unaltered.  1750 
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grams  of  cow's  milk,  of  9°  B.,  left,  after  three  congelations, 
750  grams  of  a  liquid  having  a  density  of  14°,  and  by  eva- 
poration  in  the  sun  this  left  a  dry  extract  of  milk,  which  again 
formed  that  liquid  on  being  dissolved  in  water.  A  number 
of  other  liquids,  similarly  treated,  gave  corresponding  results, 
and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  medicinal  extracts  are  best 
prepared  by  congelation.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  vege¬ 
table  juices  should  be  previously  purified ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  coagulated  albumen  always  encloses  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  active  principles,  and  that  the  heat 
necessary  to  effect  the  coagulation  and  the  evaporation  by 
means  of  a  water-bath  is  sufficient  to  change  many  princi¬ 
ples  ;  also,  that  the  extracts  thus  prepared  are  sometimes 
inert  or  less  active.  The  careful  experiments  made  by  Orfila 
and  the  clinical  experience  of  others  demonstrate  that  extracts 
prepared  with  unpurified  juice  are  stronger. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  just  mentioned  will  show 
that  my  process  may  be  advantageously  used  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  vegetable  juices,  which  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  extract  in  sufficient  water  until  the  solution  is  of  the 
same  density  as  the  natural  juice.  The  method  is  also  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  preparation  of  syrups  in  serving  to  properly 
concentrate  the  liquors  from  which  the  syrups  are  made. 

For  the  extracts  prepared  from  juices  by  the  method  indi¬ 
cated,  the  author  proposes  the  designation  of  opopycnols 
(opopicnolees),  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words  o7rog,  the 
juice,  and  7tvkvou),  to  condense. 

In  obtaining  artificial  extractive  solutions,  the  process  of 
infusion  should  be  used,  unless  the  active  principles  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  in  which  case  digestion  or  even 
decoction  may  be  resorted  to,  but  in  whichever  way  obtained, 
the  solutions  are  treated  alike  for  preparing  the  extracts. 
Extract  of  rhatany,  prepared  by  the  process  of  congelation, 
dissolves  completely  in  water,  with  a  red  colour,  and  has  a 
much  more  astringent  taste,  compared  with  the  extract  which 
was  prepared  with  the  utmost  precaution  by  evaporation  in  a 
water-bath.  Similar  comparisons  were  made  with  the  extracts 
of  catechu,  aloes,  and  others,  and  in  all  cases  a  very  notable 
difference  was  observed,  which  is  explained  by  the  final  eva¬ 
poration  in  the  proposed  process  being  conducted  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  or  of  the  drying  closet,  which  is  insufficient  to 
effect  a  change  or  to  volatilize  the  volatile  principles  in  any 
appreciable  degree. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  me  is  the  so-called  sorbetiere;* 
for  larger  quantities  the  apparatus  of  Gougaud  is  preferable. 

*  Similar  to  the  apparatus  used  for  ice-cream. 
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The  frigorific  mixture  is  composed  of  ice  and  sodium  chloride, 
or  preferably  of  crystallized  calcium  chloride.  After  a  large 
portion  of  the  solution  has  congealed,  the  mass  is  enclosed  in 
a  cloth  and  subjected  to  pressure,  the  presscake  of  ice  is 
broken  and  again  pressed,  to  separate  the  mother  liquor  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  the  congelation  is  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  with  the  precaution  that  it  be  not  carried  far 
enough  to  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  sparingly  soluble 
principles.  The  mother  liquor  is  then  put  into  shallow 
dishes  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  a  drying 
room,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  exceed  30°  C. 
(86°  F.)  until  the  extract  has  attained  the  desired  consistence. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  concentration  of 
aqueous  solutions  by  congelations  appears  to  be  preferable — 

1.  For  the  preparation  of  aqueous  extracts  in  general. 

2.  For  the  preparation  of  syrups  containing  juices,  in  which 
case  the  concentration  should  be  carried  far  enough  that  after 
mixing  with  the  simple  syrup  the  requisite  density  is  obtained. 

3.  For  the  conservation  of  juices,  and 

4.  For  chemical  analysis  the  process  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

\ 


CATTLE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  importation  of  meat  from  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  so  much  within  the  last  twelvemonth  that  no  little 
interest  attaches  to  a  statistical  article  which  has  been  recently 
published  by  a  French  agricultural  journal  on  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  in  the  States  from  which  the  English  supply 
is  mainly  derived.  The  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
do  not  contribute  much  to  the  supply ;  for  most  of  the 
farmers  keep  milch  cows  for  the  purpose  of  cheese-making, 
which  is  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale.  Although  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  said  to  have  as  many  coal  mines  as  all  the  other 
States  put  together,  agricultural  pursuits  are  not  neglected ; 
for  in  1875  there  were  3,323,621  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
a  census  of  the  live  stock  gave  837,000  milch  cows,  708,100 
oxen  and  bulls,  1,640,500  sheep,  and  875,000  pigs.  Mary¬ 
land  does  not  possess  a  very  fertile  soil,  but  in  the  way  of 
live  stock  it  contained  in  1875  119,300  oxen  and  bulls, 
100,700  cows,  141,200  sheep,  and  233,500  pigs.  In  West 
Virginia,  where  the  land  is  hilly  and  the  soil  is  sandy,  there 
were  235,200  oxen,  125,500  cows,  544,500  sheep,  and 
248,400  pigs.  The  soil  of  East  Virginia  is  not  much  more 
fertile  than  that  of  West  Virginia,  and  it  is  found  that  many 
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of  the  Irish  emigrants  who  have  settled  there  abandon  farm 
labour  and  seek  employment  in  the  tobacco  factories.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  statistics  for  1875  gave  397,000  oxen,  227,000 
cows,  356,400  sheep,  and  589,803  pigs.  In  North  and 
South  Carolina,  where  there  is  a  greater  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  than  in  the  two  Virginias,  there  were  500,000 
oxen,  360,000  cows,  400,000  sheep,  and  1,000,000  pigs. 
Georgia  contained  400,900  oxen,  265,000  cows,  371,200 
sheep,  and  260,700  pigs ;  but  in  Florida  and  the  other 
southern  and  south-eastern  States  cotton  is  king.  The  great 
centre  of  cattle-rearing  in  the  United  States  is  Texas,  the 
prairies  and  forests  of  which  State  cover  an  area  of  157,587,840 
acres.  Some  of  these  are  as  much  as  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  snow  never  lies 
for  many  hours  on  the  ground,  and  more  often  than  not  the 
winter  passes  without  any  frost.  Since  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  American  Union  in  1845,  the  population  has 
increased  from  200,000  to  800,000,  and  in  1875  the  grain 
crops  covered  1,700,000  acres,  while  upon  the  1st  January, 
1876,  the  official  statement  of  live  stock  gave  2,353,700 
oxen,  500,100  cows,  1,691,400  sheep,  and  about  a  million 
pigs.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Texan  cattle  are  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  their  characteristics  are  great  length  of 
leg,  narrowness  of  body,  coarseness  of  coat,  with  long  horns 
failing  back  from  the  forehead.  They  are  either  red  or 
fawn  colour,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  iron-grey  upon  the  back; 
and  many  of  the  herds  are  still  so  wild  that  they  cannot 
always  be  approached  on  foot  without  danger.  The  prairies 
of  Texas  were  until  recently  common  pasturage,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  a  good  deal  of  land  has  been  enclosed  by 
the  so-called  “  cattle  kings,”  prominent  among  whom  are 
Messrs.  Kennedy  and  King,  with  herds  of  about  50,000. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


CATTLE  DISEASES  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Standard  New  York  Correspondent  reports  much  cattle 
dying  of  Texas  fever  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
especially  in  Ohio  and  New  York  States : — 

Wherever  Texas  cattle  or  “Indian  stock”  have  been  brought 
— and  the  active  beef  markets  of  Texas  and  Indian  territory 
have  pushed  them  all  over  the  country  almost — the  fever 
follows.  When  droves  of  beef-cattle  are  driven  across  the 
country  the  disease  follows  the  track,  thus  clearly  establish- 
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ing  the  connection  between  the  cattle  and  the  fever.  In 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New7  York,  Kansas,  and  some  other 
States  this  Texas  fever  has  appeared,  following  the  trade 
tracks  of  dealers  in  south-western  cattle.  The  disease  was 
not  known  in  New  York  probably  earlier  than  1868,  but  since 
then  it  seems  to  have  appeared  every  year,  ending  its  ravages 
with  frost,  which  is  rarely  later  than  the  1st  of  October. 

The  western  agricultural  societies  are  taking  steps,  looking 
to  a  strict  quarantine  of  all  Texas  cattle  to  prevent  the  future 
spread  of  the  disease  by  interdicting  the  introduction  of  the 
cattle  which  so  invariably  bring  it  among  them.  The  secret 
of  the  whole  matter  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
southern  cattle  (just  like  any  other  animals)  acclimatised  to 
33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  suddenly,  and  by  unwholesome 
means  transported  to  41  degrees,  will  generate  fatal  diseases 
of  some  sort ;  and  northern  beef-dealers  are  but  too  ready  to 
find  some  reason  to  exclude  the  competition  of  northern  cattle 
raisers.  But  whatever  the  origin,  it  is  a  painful  fact  that 
apparently  contagious  fevers  are  carrying  off  thousands  of 
the  best  cattle  in  the  States  named,  especially  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  utmost  precautions  are  necessar}'  to 
arrest  the  pest,  whatever  it  is,  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  the  recent 
failure  of  the  Samuels  Brothers,  exporters  of  cattle  and  beef 
from  this  city  to  Europe.  Their  creditors,  representing  claims 
for  nearly  £00,000  dollars,  it  is  stated,  have  signed  a  settle¬ 
ment  accepting  £5  cents  on  the  dollar  cash  and  five  cents  on 
time.  One  of  the  firm  reckons  their  losses  at  about  30,000 
dollars.  The  Messrs.  Eastman  and  Co.,  who  wrere  the  pioneers 
at  this  new  branch  of  trade,  are  said  to  have  succeeded  fairly 
well,  but  the  business  in  general  is  considered  rather  risky. 


DR.  ROBERTS  ON  SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION. 

Few  higher  authorities  could  be  cited  on  the  question 
whether  spontaneous  generation  takes  place  or  not  than  the 
gentleman  who  last  month  (August)  delivered  the  address 
on  medicine  before  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Man¬ 
chester.  His  remarks  on  that  occasion,  of  course,  referred 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  infectious  diseases.  He  said, 
though  the  notion  of  contagious  diseases  arising  from  some 
minute  organisms  had  existed  since  remote  ages,  only  since 
the  time  of  Pasteur  had  this  idea  assumed  the  form  of  a 
serious  pathological  doctrine.  The  discovery  during  the  last 
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decade  of  organisms  in  the  blood,  and  their  extensive  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  treatment  of  wounds,  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Lister,  had  brought  to  this  question  universal 
attention.  The  author  detailed  carefully-conducted  experi¬ 
ments  showing  a  supported  analogy  between  the  action  of 
the  yeast  plant  in  fermentation.  Also  of  the  Bacillus  subtilis, 
and  the  action  of  certain  contagious  fevers.  As  in  smallpox, 
so  in  the  experiments  detailed,  there  was  alike  in  both  cases 
the  same  succession  of  events — viz.  a  period  of  incubation, 
followed  by  a  period  of  disturbance,  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
subsidence,  and  finally  restoration  to  the  normal  state.  There 
was  also  great  increase  of  the  infective  material,  and  immunity 
from  further  attack  by  the  same  contagion.  Saprophytes,  of 
which  the  yeast  plant  and  the  bacillus  are  types,  are  the 
essential  agents  in  all  fermentations,  decompositions,  and 
putrefactions,  the  vast  importance  of  which  in  the  economy 
of  nature  and  the  life  of  man  we  are  only  beginning  to  realise. 
All  the  organisms  hitherto  found  associated  with  infective  in¬ 
flammations  and  contagious  fevers  are  of  the  tribe  of  bacteria, 
and  in  order  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  this  association  a  fur¬ 
ther  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  attributes  of  these  organisms 
is  necessary ;  a  circumstance  to  which  we  have  referred  else¬ 
where.  In  connection  with  the  origin  of  these  organisms  the 
aphorism  Omne  vivum  e  vivo  had  been  assailed.  It  had  been 
alleged  that  their  origin  may  be  spontaneous  by  a  process  of 
abiogenesis,  and  that  they  are  not  the  agents  but  the  products 
or  accompaniments  of  decomposition.  These  allegations  are, 
the  lecturer  said,  unsustainable,  and  he  proposed  to  prove 
that  these  bacteria,  like  other  organisms,  arise  from  pre-exist¬ 
ing  parent  germs,  and  in  no  other  way,  and  that  they  are  the 
actual  agents  in  all  decomposition  and  putrefaction.  After  a 
minute  account  of  certain  other  experiments  the  author  claimed 
to  have  established  :  1st.  That  organic  matter  has  no  inherent 
power  of  generating  bacteria,  and  no  inherent  power  of  pass¬ 
ing  into  decomposition.  2nd.  That  bacteria  are  the  actual 
agents  of  decomposition.  3rd.  That  the  organisms  which 
appear  as  if  spontaneously  in  decomposing  fluids  owe  their 
origin  exclusively  to  parent  germs  derived  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  media.  Facts,  apparently  contradictory  to  these  propo¬ 
sitions,  were  due  to  its  being  not  understood  till  lately  that 
while  living  monads  are  killed  by  a  temperature  of  140°,  the 
spores  of  the  same  variety  of  monad  may  survive  a  tempe¬ 
rature  of  300°,  and  that  therefore  the  spores  of  bacteria  may 
probably  survive  the  feebler  heat  of  boiling  water.  The  prac¬ 
tical  point  to  be  noted  is  that  a  contagium  consists  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  an  independent  organism  or  parasite,  and 
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that  all  infective  diseases  conform  in  some  fashion  to  one 
fundamental  type.  If  septic  bacteria  are  the  cause  of  septic¬ 
aemia,  if  the  spirilla  are  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever,  if  the 
Bacillus  anthracis  is  the  cause  of  splenic  fever,  the  inference 
is  almost  irresistible  that  other  analogous  organisms  are  the 
cause  of  other  infective  inflammations  and  of  other  specific 
fevers.  The  occasional  production  of  diphtheria  by  scarlet 
fever,  the  author  explained  by  the  capacity  for  variation  or 
sporting  of  the  contagium  in  question.  And  in  the  same  way 
he  suggested  an  explanation  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
occasional  outbreak  of  cholera  in  India ;  the  cholera  virus  in 
this  case  being  an  occasional  sport  from  some  Indian  sapro¬ 
phyte  which,  by  variation,  has  acquired  a  parasitic  habit,  and 
having  run  through  countless  generations,  either  dies  out  or 
reverts  to  its  original  type.  In  concluding,  the  author  said, 
“  I  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  a  contagium  vivum  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  that  the  principle  it  involves, 
if  fairly  grasped  in  capable  hands,  will  prove  a  powerful 
instrument  of  future  discoveries.*' — Monthly  Mic.  Journal. 


THE  TREATMENT  OE  CONDEMNED  MEAT . 

Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders  has  just  presented  to  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Committee  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  an 
elaborate  report  on  various  modes  of  dealing  with  meat 
which  has  been  seized  as  unfit  for  human  food.  The  quan¬ 
tity  so  seized  in  London  alone  increases  constantly,  and 
amounts  at  the  present  time  to  about  200  tons  per  annum, 
35  tons  having  on  one  occasion  been  seized  in  a  single  day. 
Its  removal  and  subsequent  treatment  often  lead  to  nuisances, 
and  a  better  system  is  urgently  demanded.  Dr.  Saunders 
objects  to  the  carbolic  preparations  now  used  for  disinfection, 
overstating  his  case  somewhat  in  his  diatribe  against  them, 
and  proposes  to  substitute  a  mixture  of  Cooper's  salts,  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  and  picric  acid,  the  persistent  bitter  taste  of 
the  latter  rendering  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  meat  to 
be  afterwards  sold  as  food.  He  appears  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  chloride  of  calcium  of  the  Cooper's  salts 
would,  with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  yield  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  would  be  quite  worthless  for  disinfection,  a  somewhat 
curious  oversight  for  a  public  analyst.  The  mixture  would* 
however,  still  possess  great  antiseptic  power. 

The  condemned  meat  shed  at  Smithfield  is  to  be  fitted 
with  a  slate  tank  to  contain  the  disinfecting  fluid.  On  its 
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arrival  the  meat  is  to  be  immersed  in  this  tank  until  all  its 
noxious  properties  are  destroy ed,  and  then  sent  away  in 
covered  tank-like  carts  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  With 
regard  to  its  ultimate  disposal.  Dr.  Saunders  offers  several 
alternatives.  The  first  is  to  invite  tenders  from  persons 
willing,  under  proper  regulations,  to  undertake  its  utilisation. 
This  course  is  so  simple  that  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  preferred 
to  all  others.  The  second  is  to  keep  it  in  suitable  barges  in 
tanks  containing  the  disinfecting  solution,  and  either  to  sell 
it  at  the  river  side  or  take  it  beyond  tidal  influence  and 
throw  it  into  the  sea.  The  last  plan  appears  in  every  sense 
undesirable.  The  third  suggestion  is  that  the  City  authori¬ 
ties  should  themselves  undertake  the  task  either  of  destroy¬ 
ing  or  utilising:  the  refuse  meat.  Dr.  Saunders  discusses  at 

o  o  •  , 

some  length  the  various  modes  by  which  this  destruction  or 
utilisation  could  be  accomplished,  but  as  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  the  authorities  will  attempt  it,  and  undesirable  that  they 
should,  we  do  not  describe  them. 

Dr.  Saunders  is  to  be  commended  for  the  zeal  he  has 
shown  in  dealing  with  this  important  sanitary  question.  We 
trust  he  will  be  successful  in  carrying  out  the  reform  he 
advocates. — Lancet. 


THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  PLEUllO-PNEUMONIC  MEAT. 

The  Irish  Cattle  Trade  Association  have  published  a  report 
prepared  for  them  by  three  gentlemen  in  reference  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  flesh  meat  of  animals  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia  is  injurious  or  not.  The  report  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Macalister,  a  lecturer  on  zoology  ;  Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  a  professor  of  chemistry  ;  and  Mr.  Macnamara,  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  Meath  Hospital.  They  state  that  the 
disease  is  a  local  one,  and,  though  contagious,  yet  is  limited, 
as  far  as  its  specific  nature  is  concerned,  to  the  lung  affected ; 
that  on  carnivores  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  the  meat  has 
produced  no  perceptible  effects  ;  and  that  there  is  no  case  on 
record  wherein  the  flesh  of  cattle  slaughtered  while  suffer¬ 
ing  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  any  stage,  has  ever  been 
proved  to  give  rise  to  disease  in  man.  They  believe  that  the 
consumption  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  early 
stages  of  pleuro-pneumonia  is,  perhaps,  harmless,  and  the 
destruction  of  such  meat  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  a  material 
which  is  capable  of  supplying  a  perfectly  wholesome  animal 
food.  Further,  that  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  fresh  and 
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unchanged  meat  of  animals  which  have  been  slaughtered  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  as  the 
negative  evidence  on  this  point  is  as  strong  as  in  the  case  of 
the  meat  of  animals  in  the  first  stage ;  but  they  are  not  prepared 
to  advocate  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animal  smarkedly  reduced 
in  condition.  It  follows  that  they  recommend  that  the  flesh 
of  animals  slaughtered  during  an  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
may  be  safely  consumed ;  and  that  such  meat  is  not  sensibly 
less  in  nutritive  value  that  that  of  other  animals  unaffected 
by  any  disease ;  but  they  consider  that  it  is  of  lower  quality, 
owing  to  its  greater  tendency  to  undergo  change,  a  tendency, 
however,  which  may  be  diminished  considerably  by  exer¬ 
cising  greater  care  than  ordinary  in  bleeding  the  animal.  It 
seems  to  us  that,  whatever  discrepancy  of  opinion  may  exist 
about  the  suitability  or  injuriousness  of  meat  in  the  first  stage 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  few  practitioners  will  assert  that, 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  lungs  are 
usually  much  increased  in  size,  partially  hepatised,  and 
sometimes  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  pus,  the  flesh  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  such  a  condition  is  non-injurious. 

[The  above  remarks  appeared  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  for  October  13th,  and  were  supplemented  in  the 
succeeding  number,  for  October  20th,  as  follows  :] 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  report  drawn  up  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Macalister,  Macnamara,  and  Reynolds,  in  reference 
to  the  use  as  food  of  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  we  learn  that  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Association  have 
reported  on  the  subject,  and  have  come  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : — That  the  epidemic  pleuro-pneumonia  is  a  specific 
contagious  fever,  affecting  the  entire  system,  including  its 
flesh  and  milk ;  that  the  flesh  is  especially  prone  to  become 
putrid,  and  is,  therefore,  dangerous ;  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  scientific  character  to  prove  that  the  flesh  of  cattle 
affected  with  the  disease  has  not  produced  injurious  results; 
and  that  the  proposal  to  sell  it  at  a  reduced  price,  and  to 
render  it  less  liable  to  putrefy  by  careful  bleeding,  is,  if  car¬ 
ried  out,  calculated  to  seriously  endanger  the  health  of  those 
consuming  it.  These  deductions  are,  we  believe,  dictated 
by  a  common-sense  view  of  the  question,  and  have  met 
with  the  almost  unanimous  assent  of  the  profession  in 
Dublin. 
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UNWHOLESOME  FOOD. 

The  conviction  was  lately  obtained,  at  the  Central  Police 
Court,  Glasgow,  of  a  tradesman  for  having  exposed  for  sale, 
and  having  actually  sold,  some  pork-ham  which  was  unsound 
and  unfit  for  human  food.  The  ham  had  been  purchased  by 
a  girl  for  her  landlady.  The  woman  found  the  ham  unsound, 
and  returned  it  to  the  shop  ;  the  tradesman  refused  to  change 
it,  and  the  woman  wisely  handed  it  over  to  the  sanitary 
authority.  Dr.  Russell,  medical  officer  of  health,  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  ham  was  putrid,  and  would  most  likely  act  as 
an  irritant  poison.  In  some  cases  death  had  been  known  to 
occur  from  the  irritant  action  of  meat  in  such  a  condition. 
The  defendant  was  fined  £5.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
in  all  poor  localities  the  inhabitants  themselves  would  report 
to  the  proper  authorities  any  cases  in  which  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  unwholesome  or  adulterated  food  is  supplied. 
No  portion  of  the  community  has  a  greater  interest  in  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws  for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  food 
than  the  poorer  classes,  and  they  should  be  taught  to  help 
themselves. — Brit.  Med.  Journal . 


DANGERS  OF  “DISSECTING  WOUNDS.55 

Scarcely  a  session  passes  but  some  student  or  other  is 
either  laid  up  for  a  time  or,  as  has  not  unfrequently  hap¬ 
pened,  a  young  and  valuable  life  is  sacrificed.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  symptoms, 
in  order  to  enable  the  student  not  yet  read  up  in  his  surgery 
to  detect  the  early  presence  of  that  danger  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  deprive  him  of  the  prize,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
the  midnight  oil  will  have  been  burnt  in  vain.  Supposing, 
then,  that  the  student  has  infected  his  finger  through  a 
wound  which  at  the  time  appeared  so  slight  as  not  to 
demand  a  moment’s  thought.  It  may  have  been  done  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  the  duties  of  which  have  caused  the 
circumstance  to  he  entirely  forgotten.  On  reaching  home 
some  hours  after  he  feels  unwell,  different  in  fact  from  what 
he  felt  on  leaving  home  in  the  morning.  Gradually  he 
becomes  worse,  is  depressed  in  spirits,  is  faint  and  chilly, 
and  complains  of  a  feeling  of  nausea  and  a  constant  desire 
to  vomit.  His  pulse  is  frequent  and  sharp,  but  weak,  and 
he  complains  of  severe  pain  in  his  head,  with  restlessness 
and  sleeplessness.  These,  which  may  be  called  the  general 
symptoms,  are  now  accompanied  with  local  manifestations, 
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which  may  be  the  first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  patient 
to  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  Pain,  often  most  excruciating, 
is  felt  in  the  arm  and  shoulder  of  the  wounded  hand.  Then 
a  small  pustule  may  form  on  the  site  of  the  wound,  which, 
however,  may  not  be  painful  to  the  touch,  and  to  which  his 
attention  may  for  the  first  time  be  drawn  by  his  attendants. 
As  time  goes  on  all  the  symptoms  become  increased ;  a 
swelling  forms  in  the  axilla,  and  erysipelatous  redness  and 
swelling  extends  down  the  arm,  and  sometimes  from  the 
axilla  to  the  ilium  on  the  side  affected.  If  the  disease  is  not 
now  arrested,  the  breathing  becomes  laboured,  the  counte¬ 
nance  haggard,  and  the  patient  dies  worn  out  by  suffering 
and  exhaustion.  As  our  remarks  are  more  to  warn  the 
student  against  danger  than  to  tell  him  how  to  cure  himself, 
we  may  safely  advise  any  student  who  may  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  injure  himself,  in  however  slight  a  manner,  to  at 
once  wash  the  wound,  and  thoroughly  suck  it.  It  may  also 
be  as  well  to  press  the  part,  causing  it  to  bleed  as  freely  as 
possible,  and  then  to  touch  it  freely  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  In  performing  a  post-mortem  or  other  dissection 
the  student  should  be  careful  that  all  scratches  on  the 
fingers  and  hang-nails  should  be  covered  by  plaster  or 
collodion,  or  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. — Medical 
Examiner. 


THE  EFFICACY  0 E  VACCINATION. 

According  to  Dr.  Collie’s  report  upon  the  cases  of 
smallpox  treated  in  the  Homerton  Fever  Hospital  during 
the  recent  epidemic,  the  unvaccinated  died  at  the  rate  of  53 
per  cent. ;  the  badly  vaccinated  died  at  the  rate  of  26  per 
cent. ;  the  fairly  well  vaccinated  died  at  the  rate  of  2*3  per 
cent. ;  while  no  death  occurred  in  any  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  showed  two  good  cicatrices  of  vaccination, 
and  after  sixteen  only  two  such  persons  died.  The  statistics 
are  derived  from  a  total  of  915  cases. — Ibid. 


SCIENTIFIC  SLAUGHTERING. 

Alluding  to  the  recent  attempts  to  supersede  the  use  of 
the  pole-axe  in  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  Lancet  very  truly 
observes  that  the  employment  of  dynamite  as  a  means  of 
slaughtering  cattle  may  be  an  ingenious  device,  and  kindly 
intended,  but  we  fear  it  is  not  likely  to  be  approved.  I  he  re¬ 
commendation  most  strongly  urged  in  its  favour  would  seem 
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to  be  that  it  may  be  used  by  ordinary  slaughtermen,  whereas  a 
special  development  of  muscle  and  skill  is  required  to  make  a 
rapid  and,  therefore,  humane  operator  with  the  pole-axe.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  dynamite  will  never  kill  instantly  and  com¬ 
pletely  "without  so  acting  on  the  body  as  to  render  its  em¬ 
ployment  undesirable.  If  a  beast  can  be  handled  with  such 
ease  as  to  admit  of  the  charge  being  properly  applied,  the 
present  mode  of  slaying  may  be  most  readily  and  effectively 
employed.  In  the  cases  where  any  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise 
with  the  use  of  the  pole-axe,  the  dynamite  cannot  be  more 
readily  used.  In  short,  the  new  process  offers  no  advantage 
over  the  old  one,  and  it  opens  the  way  for  much  uninten¬ 
tional  cruelty  by  the  wrong  placing  of  the  charge,  so  that  the 
animal  is  tortured  to  death,  or  has  to  be  put  out  of  its  misery 
by  the  use  of  the  axe.  Any  expedient  for  the  reduction  of 
suffering  inflicted  on  the  brute  creation  must  claim  sympathy, 
but  in  this  instance  we  thing  zeal  has  outrun  knowledge,  and 
would  augment  the  evil  it  aims  to  cure. 


BACTERIA  AND  VIBRIOS. 

We  wish  much  that  some  one  who  is  familiar  wTith  micro¬ 
scopic  research  would  undertake  the  naming  and  description 
of  these  bodies.  There  has  been  a  recent  effort  made  in  this 
direction  on  the  Continent,  but  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
And  it  is  the  more  necessary  because  in  some  recent  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  relations  of  bacteria  to  the  disease  of  cattle, 
termed  Charlton  by  the  Trench,  M.  Pasteur  has  made  some 
startling  observations.  He  has  asserted  that  bacteria  may 
present  themselves  under  two  forms — first,  as  the  rods  which 
alcohol,  compressed  oxygen,  desiccation,  and  a  temperature 
lowrer  than  100°  C.  can  destroy;  and,  secondly,  as  highly 
refracting  corpuscles  which,  on  the  other  hand,  resist  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  120°,  and  resist  also  the  action  of  alcohol  and  of 
compressed  oxygen.  These  he  regards  as  a  mode  of  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  bacteria.  They  do,  of  course,  multiply  by  seg¬ 
mentation,  but  often,  on  one  or  several  parts  of  the  bacterium, 
globular,  highly  refracting  corpuscles  arise,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  not  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  bacterium. 
After  these  appear,  the  rest  of  the  rod  quickly  disappears. 
If  an  appropriate  liquid  is  inoculated  with  these  corpuscles 
bacteria  are  developed  in  it  just  as  if  the  liquid  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  rod-like  bacteria,  and  they  constitute  the  resisting 
power  of  the  liquids  experimented  on  by  some  authors. 
However,  we  should  like  to  have  the  evidence  of  some  ex¬ 
perienced  microscopist  on  this  subject. — Monthly  Mic.  Journal. 
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HIGH- ANGLED  OR  LOW-ANGLED  GLASSES  IN  MICROSCOPY, 

WHICH  ARE  BEST  ? 

This  would  not  appear  to  be  decided  yet.  Professor  E. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  has  lately  gone  in  for  the  view  that 
with  high  angles  the  depth  of  focus  is  increased.  The 
following  letter  is  from  the  f  American  Journal  of  Micro¬ 
scopy  ’  (May),  and  is  by  Mr.  R.  Hitchcock.  After  some 
preliminary  observations,  he  says  : — (<  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  very  questionable  in  my  mind  if  the  resolutions  which 
the  Professor  exhibited,  point  to  conclusions  in  any  way 
opposed  to  those  generally  received  by  working  micro- 
scopists.  Certainly  the  resolutions  were  difficult  tests  for  the 
glasses  employed,  and  no  one  would  expect  to  make  them 
with  low-angled  glasses.  Is  it  not  admitted  by  all  micro- 
scopists  that  the  resolution  of  diatoms  and  Nobert  lines 
require  high-angled  objectives?  I  believe  it  is  Carpenter 
who  says  that  low  or  moderate  angles  are  to  be  preferred  for 
almost  every  kind  of  work  except  resolution  of  diatoms. 
The  mere  fact  that  Professor  Smith  has  succeeded  in  resolv¬ 
ing  the  objects  mentioned  with  glasses  of  high  angles,  does 
not  support  his  view  that  high  angles  are  universally  pre¬ 
ferable,  but  only  confirms  the  general  testimony  in  this 
regard.  Unfortunately  the  abstract  in  this  journal  gives  us 
no  information  as  to  how  Professor  Smith  has  been  led  to 
form  his  opinions  so  contrary  to  those  generally  accepted. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  is  time  for  the  long-fought 
battle  between  high  and  low  angled  glasses  to  stop.  His 
own  experience  teaches  him  that  for  ordinary  work,  penetra¬ 
tion  is  a  requisite  ;  but  he  does  not  deny  the  necessity  of  high 
angles  for  certain  work.  There  should  be  no  disagreement 
in  regard  to  matters  which  any  man  of  experience  can  test 
for  himself,  and  the  universal  testimony  of  our  best  authori¬ 
ties,  i.  e.  of  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  microscopical 
work,  is  against  Professor  Smith.  As  already  stated,  I  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  what  Professor  Smith  has  said  in  his 
paper,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  him  why  he  thinks  that  f  most 
of  the  work  in  histology  and  pathology  done  with  the  so- 
called  ‘  working  lenses'  of  narrow  angle,  would  require  further 
attention,  and  with  wide-angled  objectives  V  (1  quote  from 
the  report  in  the  journal.)  If  Professor  Smith  really  means 
what  his  passage  intimates,  viz.  that  the  errors  of  interpre¬ 
tation  are  greater  with  low  angles  than  with  high,  then  it 
certainly  is  a  novel  idea,  to  me  at  any  rate,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  careful  consideration  of  microscopists  ” 
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MORE  DEATHS  FROM  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Payne,  the  coroner  for  the  City  of  Southwark, 
held  an  inquest  on  Tuesday  in  the  Board-room  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  relative  to  the  death  of  Alfred  Boulton,  aged  32, 
from  hydrophobia,  on  Saturday  week.  The  evidence  of  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  went  to  show  that  Boulton  was  a 
leather-dresser,  and  resided  at  119,  Spa-road,  Bermondsey. 
He  was  very  fond  of  animals,  and  as  long  as  fifteen  years  ago 
he  was  bitten  by  a  dog  he  was  fondling ;  and  a  similar  oc¬ 
currence  took  place  two  years  ago.  On  Wednesday  last 
deceased  appeared  very  unwell,  as  though  from  bronchitis,  a 
complaint  he  had  suffered  from  for  years.  He  was  medically 
attended,  and  got  worse  instead  of  better.  On  Saturday  week 
he  became  delirious,  and  symptoms  of  hydrophohia  made 
their  appearance.  By  advice  deceased  was  removed  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  was  placed  under  restraint,  and  a  nurse 
told  off  specially  to  attend  him.  Under  circumstances  not 
stated  in  court,  he  broke  away  from  the  bands  which  bound 
him  to  the  bed,  and  rushing  out  of  the  ward  without  any 
clothing  upon  him,  except  his  shirt,  he  climbed  up  the  outer 
railings  of  the  hospital,  some  fourteen  feet  high,  and  then 
fell  on  to  the  paving  into  the  street.  He,  however,  was  secured 
and  placed  in  bed  again,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the 
fall.  In  the  evening  of  Saturday  week  he  grew  worse  and  died. 

Mr.  Pickering,  house  physician,  deposed  to  making  &  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  and  found  no  injury  from  the  fall ;  but 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  was  congested,  the  invariable 
symptoms  of  death  from  hydrophobia. 

A  relative  stated  that  deceased  had  had  a  pet  Maltese  dog 
until  latterly,  but  had  lost  it,  and  it  was  believed  he  had 
received  a  scratch  from  the  animal  about  a  month  ago.  The 
dog  did  not  appear  mad  at  that  time. 

The  Coroner  in  summing  up,  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  kill  of 
dog  after  being  bitten  by  it  to  prevent  hydrophobia ;  the  seeds 
of  madness  must  be  in  it  at  the  time  to  cause  hydrophobia. 
He  did  not  know  whether  Maltese  dogs  were  more  venomous 
than  other  dogs,  but  he  had  had  two  cases  of  hydrophobia 
recently  arising  from  bites  of  such  animals.  A  verdict  of 
“  Death  from  hydrophobia  ”  returned. 

A  case  of  this  disease,  of  a  very  painful  character,  termi¬ 
nated  fatally  yesterday  at  Bedford,  the  victim  being  Mrs. 
Skipwith,  wife  of  a  barrister,  residing  at  Kimbolton  Lodge, 
in  that  town.  It  seems  that  about  two  months  ago  the 
deceased  was  made  a  present  of  two  pet  dogs  by  a  friend  at 
Brighton.  One  of  these  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  which  had 
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been  at  that  time  wandering  about  the  district,  and  the  animal 
so  bitten  was  destroyed,  not,  however,  until  it  had  bitten  its 
pet  companion.  Soon  afterwards,  Mrs.  Skipwith,  while  in 
the  act  of  feeding  the  latter,  was  slightly  bitten  by  it  upon 
the  thumb,  but  treating  it  as  a  scratch,  she  took  no  serious 
notice  of  it.  On  Sunday  week,  however,  while  at  church,  she 
was  seized  with  severe  pain,  and  medical  assistance  was  ob¬ 
tained,  though  ineffectually.  The  sad  occurrence  has  caused 
no  little  excitement  in  the  town,  where  dogs  of  the  most 
wretched  character  are  allowed  to  go  at  large  unmolested. — 
Mark  Lane  Express. 


MURDER  OF  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON  AND  HIS 

SERVANT. 

“  A  terrible  crime  was  on  Saturday,  October  20th,  committed 
at  Wymondham,  Norfolk.  But,  horrible  as  the  nature  of  the  crime 
undoubtedly  is,  there  is  in  it  nothing  that  can  be  called  in  any 
way  a  mystery  ;  the  facts  are  few  and  all  too  plain,  and  may  be 
narrated  in  a  few  words.  It  was  no  less  than  a  foul  and  brutal 
murder,  apparently  quickly  conceived  and  as  quickly  carried  into 
execution ;  and  a  murder  the  horror  of  which  is  no  doubt  inten¬ 
sified  from  the  fact  that  it  had  two  victims,  one  of  whom  was 
well  known  throughout  the  whole  county,  and  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  This  victim  was  Mr.  Tbomas  Mays,  who 
for  a  great  number  of  years  practised  in  the  district  as  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  but  who  of  late  years  had  taken  to  farming,  and  of 
his  former  business  only  retained  the  smithy.  In  Mr.  Mays’  em¬ 
ploy  were  two  smiths,  named  Henry  Bidewell  and  Henry  March. 
About  noon,  or  soon  after,  Sarah  Ann  Bailey,  a  domestic  servant 
at  Mr.  Mays’  house,  heard  what  she  thought  to  be  sounds  of 
quarreling  proceeding  from  the  workshop.  This  caused  her  to  look 
out  of  a  window  which  commanded  a  full  view  over  the  forge,  and 
from  her  statement  it  appeared  that  Bidwell  said  something  to 
March  which  angered  him,  and  he  at  once  turned  round  and  with 
his  fist  knocked  his  fellow-workman  to  the  ground.  His  blood 
was  then  up,  and  saying,  “  I  may  as  well  finish  you ;  I  shall  only 
be  hung,”  he  seized  a  bar  of  iron,  and  with  this  formidable  weapon 
dealt  the  prostrate  Bidewell  several  murderous  blows  about  the 
head  and  face.  The  girl,  horrified  at  what  she  had  seen,  ran 
downstairs  and  informed  her  master,  who  was  in  his  private  room 
writing.  He  at  once  rushed  out,  and  on  going  into  the  work¬ 
shop  remonstrated  with  March,  and  asked  what  he  was  doing  to 
Bide  well.  March  replied,  “  Nothing.”  Mr.  Mays  then  went  up 
to  the  spot  where  Bidewell  lay,  and  while  stooping  over  him  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  March  again  seized  the  iron  bar  and 
dealt  his  master  one  or  more  fearful  blows  on  the  head.  He 
afterwards  threw  his  weapon  down  and  walked  out  of  the  yard 
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and  up  the  street  towards  his  home.  The  servant  girl  raised  an 
alarm  and  ran  for  her  father,  who  was  not  far  off.  Upon  going 
into  the  workshop  Bailey  was  horrified  at  seeing  the  two  bodies 
lying  in  the  ashpit,  one  across  the  other,  and  their  heads  in  a 
pool  of  blood.  Both  were  alive  but  breathing  heavily,  and  assistance 
being  readily  forthcoming  they  were  removed  to  their  homes  and 
put  to  bed.  A  medical  man  was  quickly  in  attendance,  but  he 
at  once  saw  that  his  skill  could  avail  nothing — the  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  being  in  each  case  of  a  most  terrible  character.” 

We  append  to  this  description  the  evidence  of  the  surgeons  as 
given  at  the  inquest  which  was  held  on  Monday,  the  22nd. 

“  Mr.  Caudell  Clarke,  jun.,  surgeon,  said :  I  knew  Thomas  Mays 
quite  well.  I  was  his  medical  attendant.  On  Saturday  last,  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve,  I  left  home  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
Mays  professionally,  not  knowing  then  that  anything  had  oc¬ 
curred.  A  lad  named  George  Bailey  came  running  up  to  tell  me 
that  I  was  wanted  at  once  at  Mr.  Mays’.  I  made  haste  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  happened  to  be  close  by,  driving  me 
there  in  his  gig.  I  got  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  deceased  in 
Popple  Street  in  two  minutes.  I  found  the  deceased  lying  on  his 
back  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  in  a  dying  condition.  I  examined 
him  and  found  that  surgical  assistance  would  be  of  no  avail.  I  then 
went  to  see  Henry  Bidewell,  whom  I  found  lying  in  the  ashpit 
in  the  smithy. 

“  Mr.  Howlett  (Magistrates’  Clerk)  :  Was  it  not  rather  the  coal 
pit,  the  pit  where  the  coals  were  kept  with  which  to  feed  the  fire  ? 

“  Witness  :  It  was  a  coal  pit.  Upon  Mr.  Mays’  head  I  found 
four  severe  cuts.  They  were  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead. 
The  frontal,  the  temporal,  and  the  parietal  bones  were  smashed. 
There  were  also  at  the  back  of  the  head  two  scalp  wounds,  with 
fracture  of  the  occipital  bone.  Some  small  pieces  of  bone  (pro¬ 
duced)  were  picked  off  the  kitchen  floor  bv  the  servant  after  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Mays  to  his  chamber.  These  pieces  of  the  bone 
dropped  away  from  the  head  as  Mr.  Mays  was  being  removed. 
There  were  altogether  six  distinct  cuts  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Mays. 

“  Would  any  of  those  wounds  be  sufficient  to  cause  death  ? 
Certainly;  any  one  of  them.  They  are  such  wounds  as  might 
have  been  inflicted  by  a  piece  of  iron. 

“  Police- constable  Pratt  produced  the  iron  bar.  One  end  was 
deeply  stained  with  blood,  and  had  several  hairs  adhering  to  it. 
The  bar  of  iron  is  such  as  is  used  in  making  horseshoes. 

“  Mr.  Clarke  (continued)  ;  Mr.  Mays  lived  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  from  the  time  I  first  saw  him.  I  was  not  with  him 
when  he  died.  Mr.  B.  B,.  Boast,  surgeon,  saw  Mr.  Mays  in  con¬ 
junction  with  myself.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  March.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Mays  for  thirty-six  years. 

“  By  Mr.  Linay  :  I  was  attending  Mr.  Mays  professionally  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  scalp  wounds  on  the  back  of  the 
head  were,  in  my  judgment,  with  the  fracture  of  the  occipital 
bone,  fully  sufficient  to  cause  death, 
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11  Mr.  B.  B.  Boast ,  surgeon,  said :  I  saw  Thomas  Mays  about 
one  o’clock  on  Saturday  last.  He  was  then  lying  on  his  back  in 
the  kitchen  of  his  house.  He  was  in  a  dying  condition.  I  was 
not  with  him  when  he  died.  He  lived  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  after  I  saw  him.  Seeing  that  he  was  dying  and  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  I  made  no  particular  examination  ;  but  I 
observed  that  there  were  four  wounds  on  the  left  side  of  the 
forehead.  I  did  not  examine  the  back  of  the  skull  till  this 
morning,  when  I  saw  two  scalp  wounds  and  a  fracture,  which 
was  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  wounds.  They  were  such  wounds 
as  would  be  produced  by  a  blunt  instrument  with  an  edge  like 
the  piece  of  iron  produced.  In  my  opinion  any  one  of  the  frac¬ 
tures  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  death. 

“The  coroner,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  said  that  he  saw  no 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  no  other  possible  verdict  than 
that  of  wilful  murder.  The  jury  after  a  short  deliberation,  found 
a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Henry  March  in  each  place.” — 
Norwich  Mercury. 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  HELD  OCTOBER  3rd, 

1877. 

Present — Colonel  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  President,  in  the 
chair;  Professors  Brown  and  Walley;  Messrs.  Batt,  Blakeway, 
Broad,  Cartwright,  Collins,  Cox,  Cuthbert,  Dray,  Fleming, 
Greaves,  Harpley,  Moon,  Smith,  P.  Taylor,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  notice  was  read  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  received  from  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Withers, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Talbot,  in  which  he  begged  to 
tender  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moon,  the 
resignation  was  received  and  accepted. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  the  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Society,  and  from  Prof.  Walley,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  Register  with  thanks. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Swansea,  asking  if  a  Mr.  Long 
of  that  place  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The  Secretary  having  stated  that  no  such  name  was  on  the 
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Register,  he  was  instructed  to  send  a  “  disclaimer  ”  for  insertion 
in  the  local  newspaper. 

Report  of  House  Committee . 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report : — 

A  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  was  held  on  September 
14th,  to  receive  and  make  arrangements  for  the  bestowal  of  the 
presentations  made  by  William  Field,  Esq.,  to  the  library  and 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  an  estimate  be  obtained  of 
the  cost  of  a  book-case,  to  be  fitted  up  at  once  in  the  Board- 
room,  for  the  reception  of  the  books,  &c. ,  and  that  shelves  be 
prepared  in  the  museum  for  the  specimens.  Also  that  all  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  be  effected,  and  the  oil-paintings  framed. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Field  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  his  valuable  presentations. 

The  Secretary  has  to  report  a  presentation  by  William  Field, 
Esq.,  of  books,  specimens,  &c.,  to  the  library  and  museum  of 
the  College.  The  books  consist  of  298  vols.,  written  by  the 
most  eminent  authors  on  veterinary  and  medical  science ;  also 
a  valuable  portfolio  of  engraved  anatomical  plates  and  water- 
coloured  drawings  of  various  morbid  specimens. 

Among  the  presentations  may  be  mentioned  a  framed  glass 
containing  the  pedigree  of  the  thorough-bred  horse,  four  oil- 
coloured  drawings  of  morbid  specimens,  and  drawings  of  the  foot 
of  the  horse  from  “  Stubbs’  Anatomy.” 

To  the  museum  are  presented  three  electric,  galvanic,  and 
chemical  apparatus,  eighty-three  glass  spirit-jars  containing  a 
vast  variety  of  morbid  and  other  specimens. 

A  plaster  cast  of  the  fore  extremity  of  a  horse  (a  case  of  Farcy). 
Also  that  of  a  head  with  a  large  tumour  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  submaxillary  bone ;  and  a  plaster  cast  of  enlarged  spleen. 
Under  glass  shades  are  the  injected  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  of  a  dog.  Also  an  injected  leg  and  foot  of  a  horse. 

A  human  skeleton,  the  skeletons  of  several  other  animals  and 
birds  are  contained  in  glass  cases.  The  preserved  heads  of  a 
buffalo  and  ibex,  and  the  antlers  of  a  deer. 

There  are  several  ancient  horses’  bits,  one  a  silver-mounted 
cheek  bit,  and  a  pair  of  ancient  spurs ;  seventeen  sets  of  cupping 
apparatus,  and  three  spirit  lamps. 

Also  a  vast  variety  of  fractured  and  other  morbid  bones ;  fifty- 
seven  specimens  of  calculi ;  cases  of  modelled  horse  mouths  and 
horseshoes,  and  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  ancient  and 
modern  horseshoes. 

Mr.  Hartley,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Field,  said  that  that  gentleman 
had  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  specimens  of  disease, 
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and  also  the  library,  in  which  would  be  found  some  works  that 
were  almost  unique.  He  was  sure  that  the  Council  would  do 
Mr.  Field  the  honour  of  accepting  them,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  an  incentive  to  others  to  make  similar  presentations. 

Mr.  Fleming ,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  had  examined 
some  of  the  specimens  in  the  museum  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Field, 
and  he  thought  when  the  members  had  had  time  to  look  over 
the  specimens,  they  would  entirely  agree  with  him,  that  Mr.  Field’s 
was  one  of  the  best  gifts  the  College  had  ever  received.  Many 
of  the  books  were  of  very  great  value ;  in  fact,  he  could  testify 
that  some  of  them  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  in  first-rate  preservation,  the  plates 
were  very  fine,  and  the  pathological  specimens  in  the  museum 
were,  many  of  them,  entirely  unique.  He  thought  that  the 
Boyal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  should  take  some  means 
beyond  the  ordinary  method  of  testifying  to  Mr.  Field  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  they  held  his  gift  to  the  profession. 

The  President  moved  that  a  letter  containing  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dray,  Mr.  Harpley,  and  Mr.  Fleming.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  presentation  by  Mr.« Fleming  of 
Part  10  of  his  work  on  “  Yeterinary  Obstetrics.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  his  presentation. 

The  Secretary  also  intimated  that  Mr.  Graham  Mitchell,  of 
Australia,  had  presented  a  work  on  the  Cumberland  Disease  in 
Sheep,  and  that  specimens  of  a  Scorpion  and  also  a  Filaria  oculi, 
taken  from  the  eye  of  a  horse  in  India,  had  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Merrick  of  the  Boyal  Artillery. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fleming,  seconded  by  Mr.  Broad,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  donors. 

A  letter  dated  21st  July,  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  was  read,  in 
which  he  stated  that  Dr.  Dickson  was  desirous  that  Dr.  Balfour 
should  be  appointed  Examiner  in  Botany  in  Edinburgh  and  he 
in  Glasgow,  because,  if  there  were  several  meetings  of  the  Board 
in  July  in  Edinburgh,  he  would  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend 
them  for  fear  of  neglecting  his  class. 

The  President  said  he  was  averse  to  altering  the  composition  of 
the  Examination  Board.  Such  a  course  would  be  contrary  to  the 
policy  lately  adopted  by  the  Board,  and,  unless  there  was  a  strong 
necessity  for  any  alteration,  it  should  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Taylor  having  signified  his  concurrence  in  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  President,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Scotch  Examinations . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
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held  in  Edinburgh  on  July  18th,  19tli,  and  20th,  forty-two 
students  passed  and  thirteen  were  rejected. 

The  Fitzwygram  Prizes. 

The  report  of  the  Eitzwygrara  Competition  having  already 
appeared  in  the  Veterinary  Journals,  the  Secretary  announced 
that  Mr.  Richard  Glover,  of  the  London  Veterinary  College, 
obtained  the  first  prize  of  £50,  and  that  Mr.  Laurence  Tipper, 
also  of  the  same  College,  obtained  the  second  prize.  Mr.  Glover 
expressed  his  regret  at  having  been  the  cause  of  so  much  extra 
trouble,  and  was  grateful  for  the  consideration  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  donor  and  the  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Prof.  McCall  had  written  wishing  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  dates  for  fixing  the  Scotch  Examinations, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  new  rules.  A  letter  had  also  been 
received  from  Prof.  Walley,  wishing  to  be  informed  if  rejected 
students  under  the  new  rules  in  July  would  be  eligible  to  present 
themselves  at  Christmas.  Both  letters  had  been  laid  before  the 
Council. 

The  President  said  that  a  motion  bearing  on  the  subject  would 
be  made  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  there  were  eight  candidates  on  the 
list  for  the  Fellowship  Degree  examination,  and  that  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  not  only  for  the  Fellowship  Degree 
examination,  but  also  for  the  examinations  at  Christmas. 

The  President  said  that  this  matter  also  wrould  be  considered 
afterwards. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Library  Committee  had  to  report 
that  they  had  looked  over  the  books  and  found  that  there  were 
several  volumes  that  required  to  be  repaired.  An  estimate  had 
been  obtained  of  the  cost.  One  process  was  that  of  binding  in 
half-calf,  and  the  other  that  of  roan.  The  cost  would  be  £4 
9^.  in  calf,  and  £3  95.  6d.  in  roan.  The  Committee  recommended 
that,  as  there  were  a  great  many  valuable  books,  those  that  re¬ 
quired  to  be  bound  should  be  bound  in  half- calf,  amounting  to 
£4  95.,  writh  65.  additional  for  repair  to  the  portfolio. 

Mr.  Pray  moved  that  the  books  be  bound  in  half-calf. 

Mr.  Fleming  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Pray  further  moved  that  a  catalogue  be  printed,  and  that 
each  member  of  Council  be  furnished  with  a  copy. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  also  carried. 

Some  conversation  then  took  place  as  to  the  framing  and 
glazing  of  some  oil  paintings — when  it  was  ultimately  decided 
that  the  paintings  be  forthwith  hung  up,  and  that  the  question 
of  framing  should  stand  over. 

The  obituary  notice  was  read. 
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The  Registrar  reported  that  122  Registers  had  been  sold,  and 
that  Mr.  Adlard  had  written  to  say  that  the  estimate  for  reprint¬ 
ing  100  copies  of  Register  would  be  £5  18$.;  and  for  250,  £9 
14$.,  exclusive  of  alterations. 

Finance  Committee . 

The  report  stated  that  the  vouchers  and  receipts  for  payments 
during  the  preceding  quarter  had  been  examined  and  found  cor¬ 
rect.  The  quarterly  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  present 
liabilities  amounted  to  J0173  12$.  9 d.>  which  the  Committee 
recommended  should  be  discharged. 

There  being  some  slight  discrepancy  in  the  accounts, 

The  President  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  brought  forward  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Bray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

College  Fund. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  £26  5$.  from  Messrs. 
P.  Taylor  and  Son  of  Manchester. 

In  reply  to  the  President, 

The  Secretary  stated  that  £1390  17$.  Id.  was  invested  in 
consols,  and  that  there  was  at  the  bankers'  £92  8$.  4 d.,  making 
a  total  of  £1483  5$.  5 d.3  which,  together  with  the  £26  5$.  just 
received,  amounted  to  £1509  10$.  5 d. 

The  President  moved,  and  Mr.  Bray  seconded,  that  the  whole 
of  the  balance  be  invested. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Secretary’s  Salary. 

Mr.  Bray ,  in  calling  attention  to  the  reduction  in  the 
Secretary's  salary,  said  he  was  only  actuated  by  one  motive,  and 
that  was  a  sense  of  justice.  Mr.  Coates  had  been  Secretary  for 
about  sixteen  years,  and  for  many  years  he  only  received  £100 
per  annum.  A  short  time  ago  the  Council  thought  it  was  too  in¬ 
significant  a  sum,  and  raised  the  salary  to  £150  per  annum,  which 
he  was  well  deserving  of,  because  he  considered  that  Mr.  Coates  had 
performed  his  duties  in  a  very  honourable  and  straightforward 
manner.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  expenditure  exceeding 
the  receipts,  the  Finance  Committee,  under  pressure,  had  reduced 
his  salary  by  £20.  At  the  last  meeting  but  one  this  reduction 
was  considered  unfair,  and  it  was  altered  to  £10,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  should  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  salary  should  continue  to 
be  £150  per  annum.  In  this  instance  he  considered  that  the 
rule  of  reward  for  long  service  and  good  conduct  had  been  de¬ 
parted  from.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Coates  also  performed  the  duties  of  Registrar,  which  were  distinct 
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from  those  of  Secretary,  and  for  which  he  received  no  remnnera- 
tion.  He  hoped  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  funds  of  the 
Council  would  permit  of  it,  the  Finance  Committee  would  suggest 
that,  instead  of  the  Secretary's  salarv  being  diminished.it  should 

*  mm  w  + 

be  augmented. 

Mr.  Cuthbcrtj  in  seconding  the  motion,  endorsed  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Dray. 

Mr.  Greaves  also  bore  testimony  to  the  very  able  and  satisfac- 

•  • 

tory  manner  in  which  Mr.  Coates  had  performed  his  duties.  He 
was  sure  that  the  Council  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  add  to 
the  salary  if  the  financial  position  would  admit  of  it ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  at  the  time  the  alteration 
was  made  the  Council  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  amount,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  necessity  that  they  were  obliged  to 
diminish  it.  If  the  finances  of  the  Council  were  now  such  as 
could  afford  it,  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
motion. 

Tie  President,  after  referring  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  reduction  was  made,  said  that  the  Council  would  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  assent  to  the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Coates's  salary  ; 

w  m 

but  he  thought,  in  face  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  it  would 

be  unwise  to  make  the  increase  until  the  end  of  the  year :  and  if 

•  + 

at  that  time  the  funds  would  admit  of  it,  Mr.  Coates's  salary 
might  not  only  be  reinstated,  but  he  might  also  be  repaid  what 
he  had  lost  during  the  year.  He  had  little  doubt  that,  from  the 
result  of  the  examinations,  the  Council  would  at  the  end  of  the 
year  be  in  a  better  financial  position  than  they  had  hitherto  been, 
and  he  therefore  moved  that  the  question  be  deferred  to  the  end 
of  the  financial  year. 

Mr.  Hartley,  in  seconding  the  motion,  concurred  in  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  by  the  President,  remarking  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
politic  in  the  Council  to  carry  Mr.  Dray's  motion. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Coate*  said  he  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Thereupon  Mr.  Dray  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  President  was  declared  carried. 

Alteration  of  Bye-law  50. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  the  alteration  of  the  above  bye-law  respect¬ 
ing  the  election  of  Fellows.  At  present  it  ran  as  follows  : 

“50.  Each  candidate  other  than  a  professor  or  ex-professor  at 
a  school  affiliated  with  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  arts  at 
a  university  to  be  recognised  for  this  purpose  by  the  Council,  or 

a  certificate  of  liberal  education  after  an  examination  bv  the 

* 

College  of  Preceptors  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Council." 
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As  a  practical  veterinary  surgeon  he  felt  that  this  bye-law  had 
produced  discord  and  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  carry  an  equal  amount  of  justice  to  each 
one  of  its  members.  He  did  not  see  why  the  professors  should 
be  exempted  from  passing  a  preliminary  examination  if  they  had 
not  already  done  so.  They  were  looked  up  to  as  learned  men ; 
but  they  ought  to  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  pass  a  preliminary  exa¬ 
mination,  if  it  was  to  be  made  the  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  a 
practical  man  before  he  was  examined  for  his  degree  of  fellowship. 
In  his  position  this  was  unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  would  injure 
the  finances  of  the  Fellowship  degrees.  He  thought  that  at  some 
future  time  a  higher  scale  of  examination  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  examiners  would  admit  any 
person  who  came  before  them  if  he  was  recommended  by  three 
of  his  fellows  as  regards  the  status  of  his  profession.  He  there¬ 
fore  had  great  pleasuse  in  asking  the  Council  to  expunge  the  bye¬ 
law  and  to  substitute  one  as  follows : 

“  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Fellow  shall  produce  a  good 
and  satisfactory  certificate  signed  by  three  Fellows  as  to  his  status 
in  the  profession,  and  as  to  his  having  been  in  practice  not  less 
than  five  years.” 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  motion,  and  thought  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  profession  at  large  if  there  were  no  such 
a  distinction  between  the  general  practitioner  and  the  army 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  rather  the  professors.  It  was  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  professors  were  educated  men ;  but  it  should  also 
be  admitted  that  many  of  the  general  practitioners  were  educated 
men.  Let  it  be  understood  that  a  man  who  had  his  diploma  and 
was  recommended  by  three  Fellows  had  a  guarantee  that  he  was 
an  excellent  man  and  fit  to  become  a  Fellow. 

Mr.  Fleming  thought  the  question  an  important  one.  There 
had  been  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  profession  with  regard 
to  the  bye-law,  and  he  thought  that,  if  it  were  abolished,  one  half 
of  the  value  of  the  Fellowship  would  be  done  away  with.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  admission  to  the  schools 
had  hitherto  been  of  a  very  simple  character.  There  had  been 
no  educational  test  until  quite  recently,  and  the  present  one  was 
unsuitable  to  the  present  age.  Until  the  Royal  CoUege  or  the 
schools  themselves  imposed  a  higher  test  than  they  did  at  present 
upon  the  intending  student,  it  would  be  most  unwise  and  injudi¬ 
cious  to  abolish  the  bye-law.  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  should  be  a  man  of  education,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  there  had  not  been  hitherto  any  information 
on  the  educational  standard  imposed  on  the  students,  and  the 
public  had  no  proof  that  they  were  an  educated  body.  He 
thought  the  abolition  of  the  bye-laws,  as  things  at  present  stood, 
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would  be  fatal  to  the  Fellowship  degree.  He  therefore  proposed, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  bye-law  stand  until  such  time  as  the 
Royal  College  took  up  the  subject  of  preliminary  education,  or 
until  the  schools  themselves  imposed  upon  the  individual  schools 
a  proper  examination,  which  will  convince  the  public  if  these 
men  were  made  Fellows  that  they  would  be  educated  as  gentle¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Hartley ,  in  seconding  the  amendment,  said  the  bye-law 
was  only  taking  effect,  and  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  a  longer 
trial. 

Professor  Walley  thought  that  a  rider  should  be  added  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  motion,  to  the  effect  that  the  examiners  should  have  the 
power  of  rejecting  a  candidate  whose  papers  showed  that  he  was 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

After  some  further  coversation  t  he  amendment  and  motion 
were  put  to  the  meeting,  when  it  was  found  that  twelve  voted  for 
the  amendment  and  four  for  the  motion. 

The  amendment  was  therefore  declared  carried. 

Mr.  Blakeway  asked  leave  to  postpone  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  at  the  last  meeting  to  some  future 
day. 

The  President  said  he  intended  to  move  to  add  to  Bye-law 
50,  after  the  words  “  Veterinary  Surgeon,"  “  Any  candidate  other 
than  a  professor  or  ex-professor  at  a  school  affiliated  with  the 
Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons  will  be  required  to  produce 
a  certificate  of  graduation  in  arts  at  a  university  to  be  recognised 
by  this  Council  for  this  purpose,"  & c.,  “  or  gentlemen  who  have 
passed  the  Civil  Service  or  Army  Examination."  He  believed 
the  object  in  making  Bye-law  50  was  wholly  and  entirely  to 
secure  that  the  person  who  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of 
Fellow  should  possess  a  liberal  education.  He  believed  the  army 
examination  had  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  quite  sufficiently 
stringent  to  ensure  a  moderate  amount  of  liberal  education.  Officers 
of  the  army  had  always  possessed  the  amount  of  social  status  and 
liberal  education  which  he  thought  might  fairly  entitle  them 
to  be  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Yeterinary  Surgeons,  and 
therefore  he  moved  the  addition  of  the  words  proposed. 

Mr.  Broad  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Collins  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  army  veterinary 
surgeons  also  should  pass  the  preliminary  examination  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Civil  Service  ones,  before  presenting  themselves 
for  Fellowship  examination,  and  that  there  should  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them. 

Mr,  Taylor  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fleming  understood  the  President's  motion  to  apply  only 
to  officers  in  the  army  who  were  not  veterinary  surgeons  when 
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they  passed  their  examination.  He  was  quite  sure  that  those 
army  veterinary  surgeons  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
Fellowship  would  rather  feel  that  they  were  being  passed  to  the 
degree  under  false  colours  if  they  did  not  submit  to  the  same 
ordeal  as  their  other  brethren. 

Mr.  Collins  said  that  the  officers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fleming 
had  already  passed  a  severe  examination  as  to  their  general  educa¬ 
tion,  which  the  veterinary  students  did  not. 

The  President  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  it  as  meaning 
the  ordinary  army  examination.  The  motion  would  run  as 
follows  :  “  or  gentlemen  who  have  passed  the  Civil  Service  or 
the  Army  Examination  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners." 
This  would  not  include  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

In  answer  to  JDr.  Dunsmure’s  letter,  previously  referred  to, 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  Council  thought 
it  undesirable  that  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
should  be  different  at  different  places.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Council,  who  of  late  years  had  incurred  very 
considerable  expense  in  partially  amalgamating  the  Examining 
Boards  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Professor  M'Call  having  written  asking  the  Council  to  fix  a 
time  for  the  winter  examination, 

The  PresidentVaox\$\.t  the  best  thing  would  be  for  the  Secretary 
to  write  to  the  other  two  Scotch  schools  and  ask  them  what  time 
would  be  most  convenient. 

Candidates  for  the  Fellowship  Examination  at  Christmas. 

The  President  said  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  have  the  ex¬ 
aminations  after  the  usual  examination,  and  therefore  he  should 
put  the  question  whether  the  Council  was  willing  to  give  the 
candidates  for  Fellowship  an  examination  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  the  usual  winter  examination. 

This  having  been  acceeded  to,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  and  say  that  there  would  be  an  examination. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  the  suspension 
of  Bye-laws  32  and  33  for  a  period  of  three  years,  in  order  to 
enable  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  certificates  for  three  years  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  by  passing  the  second  and 
third  examination  at  one  and  the  same  time  on  payment  of  full 
fees,  and  that  gentlemen  who  have  obtained  their  certificates 
more  recently,  but  prior  to  December  31st,  1877,  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pass  all  three  examinations  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
on  payment  of  full  fees. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 

L. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  sessional  course  of  instruction  was  commenced  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  on  Monday,  October  1st,  by  the  de¬ 
livery  of  an  introductory  address  by  Professor  Axe.  The  meeting 
lacked  none  of  the  eclat  which  belongs  to  these  annual  gatherings, 
and  not  only  was  the  large  theatre  filled  to  repletion,  but  all  the 
approaches  thereto,  where  even  standing-room  could  be  found, 
were  crowded  to  excess. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart., 
who  was  supported  by  Lord  Arthur  Somerset ;  the  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council,  J.  Peel,  Esq.,  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  late  Chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners,  the  Veterinary  Surgeon-General  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Forces,  J.  Collins,  Esq.,  J.  M.  Iiarpley,  Esq.,  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession,  the  principal 
and  professors  of  the  college,  town  and  country  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  numerous  friends  and  relatives  of  the  pupils. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  address,  which  is  given  in  extenso  in 
our  present  number,  the  chairman  distributed  the  medals  and 
certificates  to  the  successful  competitors.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  alluded  to  the  fact  of  success  being  dependent  on 
effort  rather  than  luck,  and  assured  the  students  that  the  lucky 
man  was  always  the  man  who  had  the  knowledge  and  tact  which 
enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity. 


AWARDS. 


Scholarship  of  £25  per  annum  for  two  years  awarded  to 

Mr.  E.  C.  Batt. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Shave 
—  J.  D.  Thomas 
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Honorable  mention. 


Silver  medal 
Bronze  ditto 
Certificate 


Coleman  Prize. 

.  .  .  .  Mr.  C.  Sheather. 

.  .  .  .  —  C.  E.  Smith. 

.  .  .  .  —  T.  F.  Hogben. 


Silver  medal 
Certificates 


Cattle  Pathology  Prize. 

.  Mr.  T.  F.  Hogben. 

( —  J.  A.  Clarke. 

‘  l—  C.  E.  Smith. 
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Certificates. 


Awarded  to  Students  who  acted  as  Assistants  to  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  meeting  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  1876  : 

Mr.  Percy  Gregory.  Mr.  William  Thomas  Briggs. 

Assistants  acting  in  similar  capacity  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Smithfield  Club,  1876  : 

Mr.  John  Albert  Clarke.  Mr.  Percy  Gregory. 


Certificates  of  Distinction  to  Students  who  had  passed  “with 
very  Great  Credit  ”  their  Pinal  Examination  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Nunn. 

—  T.  Chambers. 

—  L.  C.  Tipper. 

—  R.  E.  Hoile. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Rigby. 

—  M.  Hedley. 

—  C.  Sheath er. 

—  H.  Leeny. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Sewell. 


Students  who  had  passed  with  Great  Credit  their  Pinal  Ex¬ 
amination  at  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Barber.  Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Morgan. 

Mr.  P.  Gregory. 

Clinical  Clerk  Certificates  were  awarded  to — 


Mr.  T.  S.  Barker. 

—  P.  Raymond. 

—  A.  W.  Mason. 

—  P.  B.  Spooner. 

—  P.  Vincent. 

—  T.  Avis. 

—  R.  A.  Ringe. 

—  C.  E.  Smith. 

—  J.  E.  Overed. 

—  H.  T.  Challinor. 

—  T.  P.  Hogben. 

—  M.  Hedley. 

—  J.  H.  Loft. 

—  C.  Sheather. 

—  P.  Gregory. 

Monitors’  Certificates  to — 

Mr.  L.  C.  Tipper. 

—  P.  B.  Spooner. 

—  J.  Atkinson. 

—  H.  T.  Challinor. 

—  H.  P.  Webb. 

—  C.  Sheather. 


Mr.  R.  Glover. 

—  P.  A.  Holmes. 

— •  G.  H.  Harris. 

—  E.  M.  Davy. 

—  H.  P.  Chase. 

—  J.  W.  Rigby. 

—  H.  P.  Webb. 

—  J.  W.  A.  Morgan. 

—  E.  Moore. 

—  A.  J.  Sewell. 

—  T.  E.  J.  Lloyd. 

—  J.  E.  Ainsworth. 

—  J.  L.  Mason. 

—  W.  Rigman. 

—  W.  E.  Brown. 

Mr.  P.  Gregory. 

—  R.  Glover. 

—  T.  Avis. 

—  R.  E.  Hoile. 

—  A.  H.  Brooks. 

—  A.  J.  Sewell. 


MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION. 


The  following  Freshmen  have  been  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  they  having  passed  the 
higher  matriculation  examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors 
which  has  been  enforced  this  year  : 


Mr.  Johnson  Wm,  Carlisle. 

—  George  William  Gurney. 

—  Frederick  Morton  Wallis. 

—  Wm.  Francis  Mulcahy. 

—  Arthur  Wm.  Briggs. 

—  George  Rd.  Griffith. 

—  Donald  Gregory. 

—  Harry  Redford. 

—  Charles  Albert  Harriss. 

—  Thomas  Garner  Anthony. 

—  Arthur  Everard  Barlow. 

—  George  Henry  West. 

—  T.  Skilton. 

—  Arthur  Sami.  Anger. 

—  Henry  Martin  Rule. 

—  Ernest  R.  Harding. 

—  Arthur  J.  Blake. 

—  John  Owen. 

—  Arther  Rogerson. 

—  F.  W.  Whitney. 

—  W.  F.  Garside. 

—  John  Darby. 


Mr.  Charles  Jas.  Vyner. 

—  Henry  T.  W.  Mann. 

—  George  Collins  Deveson. 

—  Thomas  Arthur  Huband. 

—  Theodore  Chas.  Toop. 

—  Sidney  Villar. 

—  Frederick  F.  Woolcott. 

—  Alfred  Harris. 

—  John  W.  Barford. 

—  Stephen  Edwin  Holmans. 

—  William  Caudwell. 

—  Arthur  Robert  Parsons. 

—  Stephen  M.  Tappen. 

—  Charles  Taylor. 

—  William  T.  Yeates. 

—  A.  H.  Young. 

—  Thomas  Wm.  Lepper. 

—  William  John  F.  Heckell. 

—  William  Green. 

—  Henry  Jno.  Pym. 

—  Henry  P.  Gilbert. 

—  Jeffrey  J.  Dawtry. 


The  following  have  been  admitted  students  on  certificates 


entitling  them  to  distinction : 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Smith. 

—  David  Evans. 

—  Thomas  Wm.  Cave. 

—  Harry  Young. 

—  Frederick  Leeds  Gooch. 


Mr.  Thomas  Jarvis  Rippon. 

—  George  Fowler  Greenhill. 

—  Edward  Harry  Wand. 

—  Fredk.  Alfred  Wedgerfield. 


Honour  List. 


Students  who  are  returned  as 
the  Scholarship : 

Mr.  Villar. 

—  Gregory. 

—  Deveson. 


being  eligible  to  compete  for 

Mr.  Whitney. 

—  Mulcahy, 
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Students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  both  Obligatory 
and  Voluntary  subjects : 


Mr.  Garside. 
—  Owen. 
—  Taylor. 


Mr.  Carlisle. 
—  Briggs. 
—  Yeates. 


Students  who  have  passed  with  distinction  in  Obligatory  sub¬ 
jects  : 


Mr.  Harding. 
—  Caudwell. 
—  Gurney. 
—  Wallis. 

—  Holmans. 
—  Barford. 


Mr.  Rogerson. 
—  Young. 

—  Vyner. 

—  Parsons. 
—  Anthony. 
—  Woolcott. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

FORGING  VETERINARY  DIPLOMAS. 

Quarter  Sessions,  Judge  Briggs. 

Philadelphia,  Eriday,  Sept.  21,  1877. 

Robert  McClure  was  charged  with  making  and  uttering  a  frau¬ 
dulent  instrument.  He  sold  to  Francis  Standen  for  $120  what 
purported  to  be  a  diploma  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  of  his  (Standen)  having  attended  and  graduated  from  the 
college.  The  paper  bore  the  forged  signatures  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn 
and  John  H.  Gould,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  signature  of 
Robert  McClure,  all  of  which  had  been  filled  in  by  Jasper  H. 
Warren  by  the  direction  of  McClure,  as  it  was  testified.  It  was 
also  testified  that  McClure  had  admitted  it  to  Special  Officer 
Yoder.  It  was  further  in  evidence  that  Standen  had  purchased 
the  diploma  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Yoder,  in  order  to  make  a 
case  against  defendant,  and  that  the  college  had  ceased  to  exist 
sixteen  years  ago. 

The  defence  set  up  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  convicted, 
as  the  Commonwealth  had  failed  to  show  who  was  to  be  defrauded, 
as  it  could  not  be  the  purchaser  of  the  diploma,  for  he  purchased 
it  to  entrap  the  defendant,  and  knew  what  he  was  buying. 

Before  the  jury  had  finished  their  deliberations,  all  parties  were 
discharged  and  left  the  Court  room,  and  among  them  McClure. 
Before  the  Court  had  adjourned,  however,  the  jury  returned  with 
their  verdict,  and  as  McClure  was  not  present,  his  bail  was  for¬ 
feited.  As  the  charge  was  a  misdemeanour,  the  verdict  was  taken 
in  his  absence,  and  the  jury  rendered  it,  “  Guilty,” 
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Wm.  B.  Mann,  Bsq.,  McClure’s  counsel,  then  made  a  motion 
for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  bill  of  indictment  should  he  sus¬ 
tained  as  sufficient,  it  failing  to  set  out  who  was  to  be  defrauded 
by  the  diploma.  The  motion  will  probably  be  argued  to-day, 
September  25th. 

Judge  Briggs,  in  the  case  of  Robert  McClure,  convicted  of 
making  and  selling  a  bogus  diploma  of  the  Philadelphia  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  having  sustained  the  sufficiency  of  the  indictment 
yesterday  fined  McClure  $200  and  sentenced  him  to  nine 
months.  Shortly  thereafter  the  junior  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
Mr.  Haldorn,  stated  to  Judge  Briggs  that  McClure’s  wife  told 
him  that  her  husband  had  just  taken  poison. 

Judge  Briggs  expressed  his  disbelief  of  it,  and  called  Mr.  Wm. 
B.  Mann’s  (senior  counsel  for  McClure)  attention  to  it ;  he  also 
expressed  a  disbelief  in  its  truth,  but  suggested  that  McClure  be 
put  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Court  and  taken  to  prison, 
and  if  on  the  way  there  McClure  became  sick  to  take  him  to  a 
physician’s. 

Judge  Briggs  declined  to  do  that,  and  said  if  it  should  prove 
necessary  a  physician  would  be  brought  to  Court ;  he  thought 
that  probably  McClure  had  taken  something  to  nerve  him  up. 

It  was  communicated  by  others  to  the  Judge  that  McClure 
had  in  fact  taken  something,  and  a  physician  was  sent  for. 

McClure' was  removed  to  a  small  room  in  the  new  Court  House, 
and  Dr.  Maxwell  arriving  soon  after,  there  were  found  upon 
McClure  two  grains  of  a  preparation  of  morphia.  It  was  stated 
that  he  had  taken  two  grains,  and  would  have  taken  the  other 
two,  which  were  in  a  separate  package,  if  he  had  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  his  wife.  Atropia  was  hypodermically  administered 
to  him  as  an  antidote  to  the  morphia,  and  he  was  kept  walking 
about  the  square,  and  no  serious  results  followed  the  taking  of 
the  drug.  While  this  was  being  done,  the  papers  for  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  writ  of  error  were  being  prepared,  and  the  writ  was 
finally  allowed  by  Judge  Paxson,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
McClure  was  released  on  $3000  bail. 


PECULIAR  ACTION  AGAINST  AN  EDINBURGH 
VETERINARY  PROFESSOR. 

An  action  has  been  called  in  the  Court  of  Session  before  Lord 
Rutherfurd  Clark,  in  which  James  Smith,  formerly  a  dairyman 
at  Liberton  House,  Liberton,  and  now  residing  at  Causewayside, 
Edinburgh,  sues  William  Williams,  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
Veterinary  College,  East  London  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  one  of 
the  inspectors  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of 
1869,  for  payment  of  £40,  being  the  price  of  two  cows  belonging 
to  pursuer,  and  which  in  the  month  of  May  last  the  defender 
ordered  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  ground  that  they  were  suffering 
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from  pleuro-pneumonia  Pursuer  denies  that  the  cows  were 
affected  with  the  disease,  or  that  it  existed  in  his  byres.  He 
maintains  that  the  defender  acted  wrongfully  and  in  mala-fide, 
and  without  any  reasonable  grounds,  iu  ordering  the  animals 
to  he  slaughtered.  Defences  are  not  yet  due.  Counsel  for  pur¬ 
suer,  Mr.  Black.  Agent,  David  Porsyth,  S.S.C .—Glasgow  JSTeivs , 
October  17th. 


THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  SHOW. 

Special  Regulations  for  1877. 

L— “  That  no  animal  (cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs)  exhibited  at  any 
other  show  within  one  month  previous  to  the  1st  of  December, 
1877,  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club’s  Show 
this  year.” 

2.  — “  That  each  exhibitor  be  required  to  certify  that  an  animal 
to  be  sent  by  him  for  exhibition  at  the  Smithfield  Club’s  Show 
this  year  hap  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  shown  at  any  other 
exhibition  within  one  month  previous  to  the  1st  of  December 
1877.” 

3.  — “  That  the  exhibitor  shall  send,  with  each  animal,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  it  has  not  been  for  fourteen  days  previous  to  its  leaving 
home  for  the  Smithfield  Club’s  Show,  in  contact  with  any  animal 
suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  No  animal  will 
be  admitted  without  this  certificate.” 

4.  — “  That  all  animals  undergo  a  veterinary  examination  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  admitted  at  the  doors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall ; 
and  that  suitable  covering  be  constructed  over  the  outer  yard  to 
enable  this  to  be  properly  carried  out.” 

The  forms  of  certificates  required  by  Regulations  2  and  3  as 
above  will  be  sent  to  all  exhibitors  in  due  course  attached  to  the 
admission  orders  for  their  stock.  These  certificates  must  be  duly 
filled  up  and  signed. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT-DEMONSTRATOR 
AT  THE  ROYAL  YETERIMARY  COLLEGE. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  David  Morrison 
Storrar,  M.R.C.V.S.,  son  of  Mr.  Storrar,  of  Chester,  has  been  the 
successful  candidate  for  the  office  of  Assistant  Demonstrator  at 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  Mr.  Storrar’s  services  will  also  be 
given  to  other  requirements  of  the  Institution  under  the  direction 
of  the  Professors, 
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We  are  deeply  pained  by  having  to  record  the  death  by  brutal 
murder  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mays,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wymondham, 
Norfolk,  a  highly  esteemed  member  of  the  profession,  whom  we 
have  ranked  among  our  private  friends  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Some  of  the  particulars  of  this  melancholy  event  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  our  journal  extracted  from  the  local  papers, 
which  will  sufficiently  describe  the  chief  facts  of  the  case ;  a 
double  murder  having  been  perpetrated.  Several  years  since  Mr. 
Mays  retired  from  all  active  duty  connected  with  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  but  still  retained  a  small  forge  chiefly  for  his  own 
accommodation  as  an  occupier  of  a  farm  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Wymondham.  Mr.  Mays  was  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  and  his  diploma  dates  as  far  back  as  February  1st,  1820. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  profession  he  commenced  practice  at 
Holt,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Wymond¬ 
ham,  succeeding  the  late  much  respected  Mr.  John  Wells.  He 
had  won  the  lasting  esteem  and  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  private 
and  professional  friends,  who  have  now  to  mourn  his  sad  death 
in  his  ripe  old  age. 


MISCELLANEA. 


CROSS-EXAMINING. 

A  quick  and  ready  wit  is  an  almost  indispensable  endowment 
in  a  good  cross-examining  counsel,  but  the  quickest  and  readiest 
sometimes  finds  his  match.  “  Now,"  began  a  learned  gentleman, 
rising  slowly  from  among  his  professional  brethren,  and  looking 
very  profound,  “  Now,  are  you  prepared  to  sivear  that  this  mare 
was  three  years  old?”  “Swear?”  returned  the  stableman  in 
the  box,  “Yes,  I’ll  swear  she  was.”  “And  pray,  sir,  upon  what 
authority  are  you  prepared  to  swear  it?”  “  What  authority  ?” 
echoed  the  witness.  “  Yes,  sir,  upon  what  authority  ?  You  are 
to  give  me  an  answer,  and  not  repeat  my  question.”  “  I  don’t 
see  as  a  man  can  be  expected  to  answer  a  question  before  he  has 
had  time  to  turn  it  over.”  “Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
question  put  to  you.  Upon  what  authority,  I  repeat,  do  you 
swear  to  this  animal’s  age  ?”  “  On  very  good  authority.”  “  Then 
why  this  evasion  ?  Why  not  state  it  at  once  ?”  “  AYell,  if  you 

must  have  it — ”  “  Must  have  it!”  interrupted  the  man  of  law, 

“I  will  have  it.”  “Well,  then,  if  you  must  and  will  have  it,” 
said  the  ostler,  with  deliberate  gravity,  “I  had  it  from  the 
mare’s  own  mouth.” 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


ON  THE  TENACITY  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  CYSTI- 
CERCUS  IN  THE  FLESH  OF  OXEN,  AND  ON 
THE  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COR¬ 
RESPONDING  TAENIA  MEDIOCANELLATA  IN 
THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  Edward  Perroncito,  Professor  in  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  Turin. 


At  the  last  meeting,  held  on  April  23rd,  I  made  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Turin,  of  the 
results  of  other  experiments  tried  by  heating  at  Mr. 
Schulze’s  table  and  by  the  imbibitions  with  the  neutral 
tincture  of  carmine,  through  which  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cysticerci  of  the  Tcenia  medio canellata  die  sometimes 
at  44°  C.,  now  and  then  at  45°  C.,  and  always  at  46°  C.  I 
therefore  concluded  that  they  could  in  no  case  survive  at 
47°  C.  and  48°  C.  when  they  were  maintained  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  at  least  five  minutes.  But  to  the  end  of  more  fully 
corroborating  the  facts  I  had  thus  communicated,  I,  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  these,  made  also  other  breeding  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  same  cysticerci  on  bold  and  courageous 
students  who  generously  offered  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  science. 

Consequently  I  am  now  enabled  to  state  that  neither  Mr. 
Gemelli  (a  candidate  for  laureation  in  medicine  and  surgery) 
nor  Dr.  Ragni  contracted  the  Tcenia ,  though  each  of  them 
had  eaten  a  cysticercus  of  the  Tcenia  medio  canellata  previously 
l.  58 
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and  respectively  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  45°  C.  and 
47°  C.  The  larvae  were  properly  prepared  and  submitted  to 
gradual  heating  on  the  above-mentioned  table,  and  swallowed 
when  they  no  longer  gave  signs  of  life.  In  like  manner,  no 
generation  of  the  taenia  took  place  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tini  (also  a  candidate  for  laureation  in  medicine),  who  ate 
the  cysticercus  brought  to  a  temperature  of  44°  C.  It  was 
maintained  at  this  degree  of  heat  during  a  period  of  about 
three  minutes,  and  swallowed  whilst  a  very  slight  movement 
was  still  visible  in  a  portion  of  its  neck. 

In  another  student,  on  the  contrary,  who  ate  a  living  cys¬ 
ticercus  of  the  Taenia  mediocanellata,  the  tapeworm  reached 
its  maturation  in  fifty-four  days  and  eliminated  the  two  first 
proglottides.  It  threw  off  two  more  on  the  fifty-eighth  day 
and  thirty  on  the  sixtieth.  Sixty-seven  days  after  swallow¬ 
ing  the  cysticercus  this  courageous  young  man,  having,  like 
his  three  companions,  taken  some  kousso  and  castor  oil, 
emitted  the  strobila.  It  was  furnished  with  866  rings,  but 
destitute  of  the  neck  and  head.  Its  measurement  afforded 
a  total  length  of  4*274  metres. 

Adding  now  to  the  866  proglottides  the  thirty-four  already 
eliminated,  900  would  be  the  number  of  the  segments  ;  and 
reckoning  the  length  of  each  of  the  latter  to  be  fourteen 
millimetres,  we  should  have  had  the  strobila  (deprived  of  the 
head  and  neck)  reaching  a  length  of  4*75  metres.  Further, 
calculating  the  head  and  neck  to  be  eight  millimetres  long, 
a  total  length  of  4*83  metres  would  be  the  result. 

From  all  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  the  taenia  has, 
in  our  instance,  reached  an  approximative  length  of  seventy- 
two  millimetres  a  day,  affording  a  daily  production  of  13*43 
proglottides. 

Editorial  Note. — This  communication,  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Cobbold  by  Professor  Perroncito,  has  been  extracted  from  the 
Osservatore  Gazetta  clelle  Cliniche  di  Torino  and  from  the 
Archivvo  per  le  Scienze  Mediche,  vol.  i,  1877.  We  have,  of 
necessity,  taken  some  liberties  w*ith  the  original  manuscript, 
without,  however,  in  any  way  altering  the  author’s  meaning. 
In  regard  to  the  misprinted  footnote  in  Professor  Perron- 
cito’s  previous  communication  in  our  July  number  (p.  460), 
it  escaped  correction  before  going  to  press.  It  might  have 
been  written  and  printed  thus  : — “  La  Trichina  spiralis  in 
Italia .”  Nota  sopra  un  caso  di  Trichinosi  nel  connettivo  in¬ 
term  uscolar  di  une  cane  da  caccia  delle  nostre  razze.  Torino, 
1877.  Our  Italian  friends  must  have  been  astonished  at  the 
title  as  it  stood  in  the  footnote. 
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REMARKS  ON  PROFESSOR  PERRONCITO’S 

RESEARCHES. 

By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  present  brief  communication  by  Professor  Perroncito 
forms  a  fitting  sequel  to  his  previous  memoir,  published  in 
the  July  number  of  this  Journal  (p.  457  et  scq .),  and  to  his 
other  numerous  contributions  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Italian  journals.  With  the  aid  of  a  friend  well  versed  in  the 
Italian  language  I  gave,  anonymously,  an  exhaustive  sum¬ 
mary  of  Perroncito’s  earlier  labours,  in  the  pages  of  the 
London  Medical  Record  for  1874.  This  extended  notice  of 
the  labours  of  Italian  helminthologists  generally,  in  addition 
to  Perroncito’s,  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Veterinarian  for  1875  (pp.  28-38).  Admirable 
as  Professor  Perroncito’s  researches  were  acknowledged  to 
be,  1  thought  then,  as  now,  that  he  had  scarcely  done 
justice  to  the  kindred  researches  of  other  labourers  in  the 
special  field  of  experimental  cestode-helminthology.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  may  remark  that  the  chief  interest  of  Professor 
Perroncito’s  communication  centres  in  the  worm-feeding 
experiments. 

Excellent  as  was  the  conduct  of  the  medical  students  who, 
with  Professor  Perroncito’s  approval,  swallowed  a  living 
Cysticercus  bovis,  the  intentional  ingestion  of  beef-measles  is 
by  no  means  a  novelty.  Seven  or  eight  years  back  Dr. 
Oliver  (after  explaining  to  the  selected  victims  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  experiment)  induced  a  Mahommedan 
syce  or  groom  and  a  Hindoo  boy  to  swallow  perfectly  fresh 
and  living  beef-measles.  In  this  way  Dr.  Oliver  long  ago 
successfully  reared  the  Tcenia  medio canellata  in  India,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  fix  the  amount  of  time  necessary 
for  the  full  growth  of  the  strobila.  Many  other  persons  have 
displayed  an  equal  amount  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  helmintho¬ 
logy,  by  partaking  of  the  larvae  or  germs  of  other  parasites. 
Thus,  Moller  many  years  ago  swallowed  the  slender-necked 
hydatid  [Cysticercus  tenuicollis)  in  the  hope  of  infesting 
himself  with  Tcenia  maryinata.  Several  persons  have  de¬ 
fiantly  swallowed  trichinised  flesh.  Professor  Leuckart 
and  some  of  his  pupils  courageously  swallowed  the  eggs  of 
Oxyurides,  and  they  had  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  noticing 
the  young  worms  in  their  faecal  discharges  some  fifteen  days 
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afterwards.  Dr.  Crisp  ate  part  of  the  cooked  flesh  of  an 
animal  that  had  died  of  cattle  plague,  and  I  myself  partook 
of  moderately  cooked  meat  which  I  knew  to  be  swarming 
with  psorosperms.  These  obscure  organisms  were  by  some 
persons  considered  to  be  either  a  cause  or  product  of  the 
rinderpest. 

For  the  purpose  of  advancing  science  and  the  welfare  of 
others  there  are  scores  of  persons  always  to  be  found  ready 
to  make  personal  sacrifices  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Ragni  and  Messrs.  Martini  and  Gemelli.  Unfortunately  for 
English  science  there  are  not  wanting  people  m  this  country 
who  are  prepared  to  threaten  with  fines  and  imprisonment 
any  scientist  who  may  think  it  desirable  to  perform  a  similar 
set  of  feeding  experiments  on  animals.  Invaluable  for  good 
as  our  experimental  investigations  have  already  been,  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  the  deliberate  aim  of  these  obstructives  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  acquisition  of  all  such  useful  and  special 
knowledge  as  might  in  future  result  from  a  repetition  of 
these  researches. 

In  reference  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tapeworm,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Perroncito’s  determinations  are  useful,  inasmuch  as 
they  verify  certain  facts  with  precision  and  therefore  confirm 
the  general  conclusion  that  had  been  drawn  by  practical 
helminthologists  from  other  sources  of  information.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  proglottides  proper  to  a  sexually 
mature  tapeworm,  the  circumstance  that  Perroncito’s  calcu¬ 
lation  was  made  without  the  head  and  a  portion  of  the 
neck  of  the  worm  being  present  shows  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  absolutely ;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends 
to  confirm  what  Leuckart  had  long  previously  stated.  I 
have  possessed  myself  of  upwards  of  a  score  of  perfect  beef- 
tapeworms  expelled  from  my  patients,  and  in  some  of  the 
specimens  it  was  noticed  that  the  segmentation-rings  in 
the  region  of  the  neck  were  far  more  crowded  together 
than  they  were  in  others.  I  also  possess  a  perfect  Taenia 
mediocanellata ,  removed  'post-mortem.  Though  the  rate  of 
growth  may  be  the  same  from  day  to  day,  yet  experience 
has  shown  that  the  number  of  proglottides  actually  cast 
off  varies  exceedingly.  Kuchenmeister’s  estimate  of  the 
average  number  agrees  in  the  main,  with  what  we 
have  ourselves  observed  (five  to  twenty  daily) ;  and  here 
again  Perroncito's  investigations  serve  to  verify  the  general 
correctness  of  our  previous  determinations. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  James  Buckman,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  767.) 
Chrysanthemum. 

The  genus  Chrysanthemum,  which  has  now  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  will  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense  according  to  the 
system  laid  down  by  Dr.  Syme,  only  slightly  modified  to 
suit  our  plan  of  arrangement.  We  tabulate, then,  the  following 
six  species  under  the  genus  Chrysanthemum,  the  generic 
names  of  authors  being  appended  in  parenthesis  : — 

1.  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

2.  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 

3.  Chrysanthemum  (Py rethrum)  Parthenium. 

4.  Chrysanthemum  ( Matricaria )  inodorum. 

5.  Chrysanthemum  ( Matricaria )  maritimum. 

6.  Chrysanthemum  ( Tanacetum )  Tanacetum . 

These,  according  to  authors  in  general,  are  arranged  into  no 
less  than  four  genera,  but  the  distinctive  characters  are  so 
trifling  even  when  our  native  species  are  compared  as  to  be 
of  little  value,  and  when  the  exotic  forms  are  combined 
the  genera  seem  to  us  to  be  much  simplified.  This  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  following  description  taken  from 
*  Bentham’s  Handbook’ : — 

“  Chrysanthemum. — Annual  or  perennial  herbs  (or  in  some 
exotic  species  shrubs)  with  alternate  toothed  or  vari¬ 
ously  dissected  leaves,  and  radiating  flower-heads,  solitary 
on  terminal  peduncles  or  in  corymbs.  Involucres  hemi¬ 
spherical,  with  a  few  rows  of  imbricate  bracts,  more  or 
less  scarious  on  the  edges.  Receptacle  flat  or  convex, 
without  scales.  Achenes  angular  or  striate,  without  any 
pappus,  but  sometimes  crowned  with  a  minute  raised 
border;  style  nearly  that  of  Senecio.  A  considerable  genus, 
extending  over  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia,  and 
northern  Africa.  It  has  been  divided  by  modern  botanists 
into  a  number  of  small  genera,  founded  upon  minute,  almost 
microscopical,  characters,  having  little  relation  to  general 
habit.  Among  them  Pyrethrum  has  been  the  most  generally 
adonted,  although  botanists  are  but  little  agreed  as  to  the 
characters  or  species  which  should  be  assigned  to  it. 

“The  old  yellow  and  white  chrysanthemums  of  our  cottage 
gardens  belong  to  a  North  African  species  (C.  coronarium). 
The  late  autumnal  flowers  now  so  generally  cultivated,  under 
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the  name  of  chrysanthemums ,  are  varieties  of  the  C.  indicum 
from  China.” 

Chrysanthemum  as  popularly  understood  consists  of  two 
kinds,  the  yellow  and  the  white. 

C.  segetum,  the  yellow  form,  gets  the  name  of  the  yellow 
moon,  gulden,  or  corn  marigold.  It  is  common  to  corn  fields, 
and  more  especially  on  sandy  soils,  where  it  is  often  a  great 
weed-pest,  so  much  so  that  landlords  used  to  exact  fines  for 
its  appearance  on  the  farm  ;  and  even  in  Denmark  there  is 
a  law  to  oblige  farmers  to  root  it  up  out  of  their  fields  ;  and 
Threlkeld  states  in  1727  that  in  Britain  “  Manour  Courts 
do  amerce  careless  tennants  who  do  not  weed  it  out  before  it 
comes  to  seed/’* 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  laudable  practice  does  not  prevail 
at  the  present  day,  as  we  too  often  see  fields  so  thickly  strewn 
with  this  pernicious  weed,  as  to  seem  like  a  crop  making 
indeed  a  Tom  Tidler’s  ground,  from  which  any  amount  of 
gold  may  be  gathered  (if  all  were  gold  that  glitters  as 
brightly),  and  yet  where  it  grows  nothing  else  can  make 
any  way,  so  that  though  lovely  in  itself  it  has  come  to  be 
looked  at  with  great  disgust  by  the  arable  farmer  who  has 
lmht  land  to  deal  with. 

C.  Leucanthemum ,  unlike  the  former,  is  seldom  found  in 
the  arable  field,  its  place  is  in  the  meadow.  It  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  ox-eye  daisy,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  C.  segetum  by  its  silver-white  rayed  florets.  It  is 
met  with  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  as  Bentham 
tells  us,  “  In  pastures,  on  hanks,  &c.,  throughout  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Extends  over  all  Britain/’ 

Yes,  we  know  of  few  parishes,  or  indeed  few  fields,  without 
it,  and  though  yet  so  common  it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  plant, 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  the  expressive  folk  lore  we 
now  copy  from  Mrs.  Lankester  : 

“  The  trivial  name  of  this  species  of  chrysanthemum  is  as 
significant  as  its  generic  name  ;  it  is,  in  reality,  white  flower, 
the  two  names  together  being  expressive  of  the  two  colours 
united  in  it.  The  old  northern  name  for  this  daisy  was 
Baldur’s  brow  ;  and  this,  with  many  other  species  of  chry¬ 
santhemums,  became  also  dedicated  to  St.  John.  We  find 
a  writer  in  the  • Quarterly  Review  writing  thus  : — “  The 
attributes  of  the  Baptist  are  sometimes  shared  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  the  golden 
f  sunflowers,’  as  these  chrysanthemums  were  formerly  called, 
are  occasionally  introduced  in  representation  of  the  latter 

*  ‘  English  Botany,’  vol.  v,  p.  40. 
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saint  with  singular  beauty  and  fitness.  Thus,  in  stained 
glass  of  the  12th  century  filling  a  window  in  the  apse  of 
St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  appear  on 
either  side  of  the  cross,  the  heads  of  both  encircled  by  aureoles 
having  sunflowers  in  their  outer  circles.  The  flowers  are 
turned  towards  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  as  toward  their 
true  sun.”  The  sunflowers  of  the  garden  are  different 
flowers  altogether,  and  are  an  importation  from  Peru.  The 
chrysanthemum  of  the  garden,  that  glorious  ornament  of 
the  latter  months  of  the  year,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  but 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  our  humble  ox-eye.  The  first 
specimen  of  this  foreign  plant  was  cultivated  here  at  Kew, 
and  was  of  a  purple  colour.  From  this  variety  all  the  sorts 
now  so  fashionable  have  been  derived.  The  little  “pom- 
pone  ”  chrysanthemum  was  brought  from  Chusan  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  and  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  the  “  Chusan 
daisy.” 

The  young  leaves  of  our  native  ox-eye  may  be  eaten  as  a 
salad.  Gerarde  tells  us  that  “  Dioscorides  saith  that  the 
floures  of  ox-eye  made  up  in  a  seare  cloth  doe  assuage  and 
wasli  away  cold  hard  swellings  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  if 
they  be  drunk  by-and-by  after  bathing,  they  make  them  in 
a  short  time  well -coloured  that  have  beene  troubled  with  the 
yellow  jaundice.” 

The  old  genus  Pyrethrum  affords  two  native  species, 
namely — 

P.  Parthenium. — Commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
“  feather-fay,”  which  is  a  corruption  of  fever-few,  a  plant 
common  to  our  villages  and  waysides,  and 

P.  inodorum. — A  seaside  plant  with  flower  heads  almost 
as  conspicuous  as  those  of  the  C.  Leucantliemum ,  but  with 
finely  divided  leaves  like  those  of  the  chamomile. 

The  first  of  these  is  distinguished  by  its  powerful  odour, 
which  doubtless  recommended  it  for  medical  use,  for  which 
it  was  at  one  time  so  great  a  favourite  as  to  obtain  for  it 
its  common  name  of  fever-few.  It  is  common  as  a  garden 
flower,  its  “double”  white  flowers  sometimes  getting  the 
name  of  bachelor’s  buttons.  Of  late  years  a  yellowish 
coloured  variety  of  this  plant,  both  in  leaves  and  flowers, 
under  the  name  of  golden  feather,  has  been  much  employed 
as  edging  to  flower-borders.  A  tincture  of  this  latter  has 
been  recommended  to  alleviate  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
harvest-bug;  but  in  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  we  find 
that,  though  sponging  our  legs  with  the  tincture  may  perhaps 
keep  off  the  creatures,  yet  when  they  once  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  skin  it  seems  to  be  inoperative. 
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The  P.  inodorum  has  smaller  flowers,  and  sometimes  gets 
the  name  of  the  Marguerite,  or  French  daisy.  A  form  occurs 
at  the  seaside  with  more  succulent  leaves. 

These  are  remarkable  for  not  having  the  scent  or  the 
usual  stimulative  and  tonic  bitter  qualities  of  the  rest  of 
the  section. 

The  tansy,  Tanacetum  vulgare,  is  well-known  as  a 
native  plant,  being  subject  to  hedge-banks,  brook-sides, 
and  shady  places,  epecially  on  calcareous  soils.  It  is  also 
found  in  most  gardens,  and  more  especially  old-fashioned 
ones,  as  it  was  formerly  a  herb  much  in  repute  for  its  spicy 
aromatic  dietetic  qualities,  as  well  as  being  a  strong  bitter 
tonic  and  aromatic  medicine,  which,  while  possessing  fine 
stimulative  qualities,  had  also  a  most  agreeable  flavour,  so 
much  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  much  used  as  a  condiment. 
Mrs.  Lankester  furnishes  some  remarks  upon  this  plant 
which  we  copy  as  illustrative  of  our  forefathers’  regard  for 
tansy.”  Boerhaave  held  the  plant  in  great  esteem,  and  re¬ 
commended  it  as  a  spice,  saying,  “  This  balsamic  plant  may 
supply  the  place  of  nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  for  I  believe 
that  Asia  does  not  supply  a  plant  of  greater  fragrance  than 
the  tansy.”  The  root  preserved  with  honey  or  sugar  is 
an  especiall  theory  against  the  gout,  if  every  day  for  a 
certaine  space  a  reasonable  quantity  thereof  be  eaten  fasting.” 
It  was  likewise  considered  a  specific  in  dropsy. 

Dr.  Threlkeld  relates  a  case  of  a  soldier  at  Montpellier 
who  was  cured  of  an  obstinate  dropsy  by  the  decoction  of 
tansy  alone.  The  same  writer  accounts  for  the  habit  of 
eating  tansy-cakes  during  Lent,  on  the  ground  that  they 
“  dissipate  the  flatulencies  occasioned  by  the  idle  conceit  of 
eating  fish  and  pulse  for  forty  days  ;  but,”  says  he,  “  I  have 
seen  several  victims  to  superstition  who  have  broken  an  hale 
constitution  by  that  presum  tious  fasting,  so  that  neither 
tansy  or  steel  could  repair  it.” 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  tansy 
was  formerly  held,  and  that  it  has  lost  its  reputation  in 
modern  times  seems  due  as  much  to  the  change  in  living  as 
to  the  fact  that  their  foreign  plants  seem  to  be  always 
preferred.  It  is  very  little  cultivated  at  present,  though  its 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  omelettes,  and  also  for  colouring 
other  dishes.  It  was  formerly  eaten  much  in  Lent  as  the 
representative  of  the  bitter  herbs  commanded  to  be  eaten 
with  the  Paschal  lamb;  and  tansy  puddings  and  tansy  cakes 
made  from  the  young  leaves,  mixed  with  eggs,  are  still  in 
favour  with  some  people.  Gerarde  alludes  to  the  use  of  it 
in  cookery  in  his  day ;  he  says,  “  In  the  spring  time  be 
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pleasant  in  taste  and  good  for  the  stoinacke.  For  if  any 
bad  humours  cleave  thereunto,  it  doth  perfectly  concoct  them 
and  carry  them  off.” 

The  tansy  both  in  its  habit  and  structure  may  serve  to 
connect  our  native  chrysanthemums  with  their  foreign  con¬ 
geners,  especially  the  pompons  or  Chinese  forms,  and  like 
them  this  plant  has  the  agreeable  flavour — which  in  the 
tansy  is  intensified — of  this  fine  series  of  plants.  At  present 
they  are  but  little  used  even  in  rustic  practice,  still  tansy 
tea  is  in  repute  as  a  tonic,  while  the  clever  cook  employs  its 
leaves  with  judgment  in  her  omelettes,  stuffings,  &c.  It 
should  hence  form  part  in  any  selection  of  condimental 
herbs  which  we  are  always  so  pleased  when  we  see  them  in 
our  cottage  gardens,  so  much  so  that  we  always  give  a 
prize  at  the  cottage  garden  show  for  the  best  collection  of 
them,  feeling  well  assured  that  where  the  good-wife  looks 
well  to  her  pot-herbs  she  will  make  use  of  them  to  add  to 
the  zest  and  digestibility  of  the  food  of  the  family. 


LOSS  OF  MUSCULAR  POWER  IN  THE  HIND 
EXTREMITIES  OF  A  HEIFER  DUE  TO  THE 
PRESENCE  OF  THE  LARVAE  OF  THE  (ESTRUS 
BOVIS  IN  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK 
AND  LOINS. 

By  D.  Morrison  Storrar,  Assistant-Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  whilst  prac¬ 
tising  in  Chester,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  young  heifer  which 
had  lost  the  use  of  its  fore  and  hind  extremities,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  only  able  to  raise  itself  sufficiently  to  turn 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  ascertained  that  it  had  been 
in  this  miserable  condition  for  a  fortnight,  no  very  deter¬ 
mined  attempt  having  been  made  to  raise  and  support  it  in  a 
standing  position  ;  the  animal  had  nevertheless  a  good  appe¬ 
tite,  and  was  in  fair  condition.  On  passing  my  hand  over 
the  back  and  loins  I  found  the  skin  very  much  corrugated 
and  elevated,  which  on  further  manipulation  I  ascertained 
to  be  due  to  effusion  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  which 
in  its  turn  depended  on  the  presence  of  thirty  to  forty  large 
Larvrn  of  the  (Estrus  Bovis  embedded  in  their  sacs,  which 
were  congregated  together  in  fours  and  fives. 
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The  amount  of  irritation  and  inflammation  produced  in 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  muscles  by  these  parasites  I  inferred 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  effusion  of  serum  and 
loss  of  muscular  power.  The  inability  of  the  animal  to  use 
its  fore  limbs  was  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  flexor  ten¬ 
dons  and  the  white  fibrous  tissues  immediately  behind  the 
knee,  the  effect  of  the  continued  recumbent  position. 

The  treatment  was  simple,  and  consisted  first  in  removing 
the  irritating  parasites  by  squeezing  them  out,  and  secondly 
of  the  application  of  warm  fomentations  and  mild  antiseptic 
lotions  to  the  back  and  loins.  I  also  prescribed  a  course  of 
tonics  and  had  the  animal  slung  for  two  hours  during  the 
morning  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  although  the 
fore  legs  were  very  much  bent;  these,  however,  in  due  time 
recovered  their  natural  form. 

I  record  this  case,  not  because  the  presence  of  the  larvae 
of  the  CEstrus  in  animals  is  rare,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  further  information  with  reference  to  these  parasites, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  bovine  and  other  animals 
when  existing  in  large  numbers ;  it  being  well  known  that 
a  great  many  animals  during  the  early  summer  months  are 
seen  to  have  a  varying  number  of  these  parasites  ( warbles ) 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  harmless  to  any  appreciable  extent. 


FASHION  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 

By  Charles  GreSswell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Nottingham. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Macgillivray. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  a  few  remarks  of  mine  on 
the  above  subject,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Macgillivray,  as  too 
great  an  intrusion  on  your  valuable  space.  Unity  is  always 
productive  of  uniformity  of  action,  wherever  it  is  in  force, 
for  upon  interagreement,  depends  its  very  existence.  Unity 
in  a  profession,  if  it  exists  to  a  great  extent,  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  productive  of  uniformity  of  practice,  as  a  great 
divergence  therefrom  on  the  part  of  an  individual  member 
would  sever  him  at  once  from  the  united  body.  When  this 
uniformity  of  practice  is  the  governing  principle  of  all, 
what  else  can  its  results  be  called  but  “  fashionable  ”  ? 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Macgillivray  states  in  one  sentence  that 
the  idea  of  bleeding  being  out  of  fashion  is  chimerical,  and 
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in  the  next  sentence  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary 
now ,  he  contradicts  himself,  for  what  is  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary  must  be  what  is  generally  not  practised,  and 
what  is  generally  not  practised  is  rarely  “  not  fashionable” 
Again,  he  begs  the  question  when  he  states  that  no  sensible 
practitioner  would  hesitate  to  bleed  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  That  is  precisely  what  I  have  stated ;  but  if  the 
inference  Mr.  Macgillivray  would  have  drawn  from  this  is 
that  all  practitioners  are  sensible,  he  ought  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  exceptional  experience.  But  if  it  were  not  in¬ 
vidious  I  conld  mention  to  him  by  name  many  practitioners 
who  have  refused  to  bleed  when  requested  by  their  em¬ 
ployers,  alleging,  as  their  sole  excuse,  that  it  was  not 
fashionable  now. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  goes  on  to  state  that,  because  diseases 
are  now  invariably  of  a  very  low  type,  ancient  indiscriminate 
bloodletting  is  unnecessary.  I  beg  most  unhesitatingly  to 
contradict  the  first  statement,  and  to  deny  that  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  bloodletting  was  ever  advocated  by  myself. 

The  prevalent  idea  in  the  matter  of  high  feeding,  which 
is  now  carried  almost  to  an  excess,  entirely  precludes  the 
notion  that  diseases  are  now  invariably  of  a  low  type.  From 
my  own  experience,  and  from  that  of  my  father,  I  should 
come  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  The  majority  of  cases 
of  disease  of  a  low  type  which  I  have  witnessed  have  been 
accidentally  caused  either  by  bad  water,  bad  food,  or  defec¬ 
tive  drainage,  and  invariably  when  the  exciting  cause  has 
been  removed  the  disease  has  soon  lost  its  low  character. 

There  is  not  a  greater  mistake  than  confounding  the 
specific  action  of  a  specific  blood-poison  with  the  general 
action  of  simple  inflammatory  action  ;  but  many  do.  What  an 
absurdity  it  is  to  say  that  all  diseases  are  assuming  a  low 
type  when  all  the  low  types  of  disorders  are  caused  by 
poisons  as  distinct  and  marked  in  their  character  as  arsenic 
and  mercury,  and  have  not  the  remotest  connection  with 
diseases  of  a  simply  sthenic  or  asthenic  inflammatory  nature. 

I  hope  Mr.  Macgillivray  will  excuse  me  if  I  venture  to 
remark  that  as  long  as  he  looks  on  all  disorders  of  the  low 
type  as  only  being  commonly  characteristic  of  disease  nowa¬ 
days,  and  consequently  uses  tonics  and  stimulants  alone,  and 
fails  to  remove  the  specific  poison  causing  the  low  character, 
he  cannot  possibly  be  very  successful  in  his  treatment. 

Truth  is  rarely  complimentary,  and  I  should  have  thought 
it  would  not  have  required  a  man  of  very  deep  insight  into 
the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  have  noticed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  instances  of  daily  occurrence  of  the  all-potent 
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influence  that  fashion  holds  over  most  men.  If  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray  is  happily  so  independent  that  his  actions  are  never 
so  trammelled  he  is  again  to  be  congratulated  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  is  the  case  with  but 
very  few,  and  if  it  were  necessary  I  could  adduce  very  many 
instances  in  support  of  what  I  affirm. 


FASHION  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE.— 

CRITIQUE. 

By  John  Gerrard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Market  Deeping, 

Lincolnshire. 

The  subject  of  “bleeding”  in  inflammatory  diseases  raised 
by  Mr.  C.  Gresswell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Nottingham,  in  the 
October  and  November  numbers  of  the  Veterinarian  s  a  very 
important  one,  and  coeval  with  the  birth  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Podalirius  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  reputed  the  first 
of  phlebotomists  (b.c.  1192),  and  probably  the  most  successful 
from  his  time  to  this,  for  having  opened  a  vein  in  either  arm 
of  the  King  of  Caria's  daughter,  who  had  been  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  a  fall  from  tbe  house-top,  he  was  rewarded  by  her 
hand  after  her  recovery,  and  presented  by  her  munificent 
father  with  the  Chersonese  as  her  dowry. 

Whether  Mr.  Gresswell  may  have  any  intention  of  rivalling 
Podalirius,  and  securing  the  hand  of  a  fair  daughter  of  some 
wealthy  Lincolnshire  squire,  in  return  for  saving  the  life  of 
his  favourite  but  plethoric  steed  by  timely  abstraction  of 
blood,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture ;  but  he  certainly  bids  fair 
to  revive  the  practice,  which,  according  to  his  ideas,  has 
almost  and  stupidly  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  would  have  been 
better  that  Mr.  Gresswell,  before  making  this  sweeping  charge 
of  intellectual  toadyism  against  the  profession,  should  have 
examined  rather  more  closely  than  he  seems  to  have  done 
the  premises  on  which  such  a  conclusion  is  based.  True  it 
is  that  the  use  of  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistics  have 
greatly  declined  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  to 
attribute  the  cause  of  the  change  to  blind  custom  and  unrea¬ 
soning  fashion  is  paying  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  achievements  of  the  age.  But  that  it  has  altogether 
disappeared  as  a  therapeutic  agent  we.  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  current  literature  of  the  sister  science,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  own,  to  disprove  the  allegation.  Aitkin,  in  his  ‘  Science 
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and  Practice  of  Medicine,’  says  that  “  the  most  important  and 
most  efficient  of  remedial  agents  for  inflammation  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  bloodletting ,  while  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  every  case  of  inflammation  that 
requires  or  warrants  the  abstraction  of  blood.  It  is  a  spolia- 
tive  remedy,  powerful  for  good  and  for  evil.”  Dr.  Watson 
says  :  “Each  case  requires  its  special  study,  speaks  its  proper 
language,  furnishes  its  peculiar  indications,  and  reads  its  own 
lessons;  and  that  we  should  bleed  so  as  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  remedy,  and  to  avoid  its  disadvantages.” 

Professor  Williams,  in  his  ‘  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Veterinary  Surgery,’  the  most  systematic,  scientific,  and 
practical  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  after 
giving  a  brief  resume  of  both  schools  of  therapeutics,  says : 
“  I  must  confess  that  I  can  neither  assent  to  the  views  of  the 
extreme  antiphlogistics,  nor  to  those  of  the  writers  who  con¬ 
demn  bleeding  altogether,  being  quite  confident  that  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  inflammatory  disease  cut  short  by  a  timely 
abstraction  of  blood” 

Surely  Mr.  Gresswell  will  not  try  to  maintain  that  these 
authorities  are  influenced  in  their  reasoning  or  their  practice 
by  fashion,  or  that  they  are  the  victims  of  that  unity  which 
he  so  much  decries,  and  sighs  to  be  delivered  from,  as  such  a 
levelling  and  demoralising  principle.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not 
among  the  grandees  of  medical  science  alone  that  the  practice 
of  bleeding  prevails.  It  has  a  far  larger  hold  among  the 
practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine  than  Mr.  Gresswell 
would  have  us  believe,  or  his  experience  of  Lincolnshire 
practitioners  is  very  different  from  mine.  Some  two  years  ago 
I  attended  a  farmer’s  team  of  some  ten  horses,  suffering  from 
what  is  usually  known  as  influenza.  Four  of  them  were  affected 
with  pneumonia  of  an  asthenic  kind,  with  a  great  tendency 
to  serous  effusion  into  the  pleural  sacs.  Treating  them  on 
analeptic  principles,  supporting  the  strength  and  administer- 
ing  salines,  the  owner  was  dissatisfied  with  their  progress,  and 
thought  he  would  like  another  opinion.  To  this  I  had  not  the 
slightest  objection,  and  accordingly  a  member  from  a  large 
town  was  called  in.  It  is  wonderful  the  effect  produced  on 
the  vulgar  mind  by  one  from  a  large  town,  especially  if  it  be 
a  good  distance  off,  even  although  he  should  be  a  mere  old 
fogy  of  the  heroic  school.  This  worthy  appeared,  and,  his 
time  being  too  precious,  I  was  not  privileged  to  meet  him  ; 
but  he  condemned  my  treatment,  even  although  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  and  said  “  they  should  have  been  all  bled 
and  well  blistered.”  Bleeding  and  blistering  for  the  pneu¬ 
monia  of  influenza  !  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  return  to 
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antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  thought  we  had  escaped  from 
such  relics  of  barbarism.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they 
still  linger  amongst  us,  when  even  such  an  intelligent  prac¬ 
titioner  as  Mr.  Gresswell  takes  the  field  as  their  champion. 

Even  from  the  plebeian  to  the  peer  the  idea  of  bleeding  for 
inflammation,  in  men  and  animals,  is  still  regarded  as  the 
orthodox  doctrine,  although  many  have  imbibed  the  hete¬ 
rodox.  Notwithstanding  the  blind  credulity  of  the  public 
in  medical  matters,  as  indicated  by  their  sticking  to  the 
exploded  theories  of  the  antiphlogistic  school,  I  cannot 
believe  that  “  the  majority  of  medical  practitioners  and 
many  veterinary  surgeons  do  not  have  recourse  to  bleeding 
because  it  is  currently  held  to  be  incorrect  and  not  fashion¬ 
able.”  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  arise  from  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  pathology  and  therapeu¬ 
tics  possessed  hy  the  practitioners  of  medicine  of  the  present 
day  ;  in  short,  that  our  art  is  more  fully  under  the  control 
of  reason. 

Diagnosis  is  daily  becoming  less  and  less  conjectural  ; 
instead  of  guessing  at  what  is  probably  the  matter,  we  now  by 
microscope,  test-tube,  and  other  appliances,  often  determine 
with  certainty  what  really  does  exist.  To  imagine  that 
when  an  over-fed  horse,  after  being  worked  or  moved  beyond 
his  pace,  and  thus  thrown  into  an  excitement  or  fever, 
always  wants  the  aid  of  art  is  an  error ;  and  it  is  an  assumption 
to  suppose,  judging  from  the  nature  and  course  of  an  uncom¬ 
plicated  pneumonia  in  the  horse,  that  the  abstraction  of  blood 
and  the  use  of  what  has  long  been  known  as  sedatives  are 
necessary  to  a  cure. 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Gresswell  courts  criticism,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  apology  for  looking  a  little  more 
closely  at  his  cogitations,  to  see  if  we  cannot  find  in  them, 
for  the  practice  be  commends,  which  he  condemns  in  others, 
viz  .fashion  or  custom. 

Case  1. — “  A  heavy,  plethoric  cart-horse,  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  is  found  at  night  blowing  very  hard,  cold  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  mucous  membranes  purple,  and  pulseless.  Bled 
to  the  extent  of  one  gallon,  gave  sedatives  and  febrifuges, 
and  in  twelve  hours  he  was  convalescent.”  Heroic  but  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment,  surely.  How  was  it  accomplished  ?  By 
the  timely  abstraction  of  blood,  thereby  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  engorgement  of 
the  great  veins  and  right  side  of  the  heart.  But  no,  says 
Mr.  Gresswell,  “  for  the  circulation  thus  freed,  the  heart  by 
its  reaction  would  soon  have  burdened  the  lungs  again,  but 
the  sedatives,  digitalis,  and  antimony,  came  into  play  and 
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stayed  its  action.5'  Did  they  ?  How  did  they  do  it?  Here 
we  find  the  effects  of  fashion  or  custom  cropping  out  uncon¬ 
sciously,  for  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  antimony,  in 
any  of  its  forms,  has  no  effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart  of  the 
horse  or  ox,  and  consequently  could  have  no  effect  in  this 
case.  See  *  Veterinary  Medicines,  their  Actions  and  Uses,5  by 
Finlay  Dun.  The  action  of  digitalis  is  very  uncertain  and 
scarcely  determined.  Indeed,  it  is  found  to  be  more  of  a 
stimulant  than  a  sedative  to  the  heart,  and  Burness  and 
Mavor,  in  their  1  Specific  Action  of  Drugs,5  state  that  “  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  exact  physiological  action  of  this 
drug  is,55  and  the  only  action  they  noted  in  a  colt  to  which 
they  administered  it  was  “ erection  of  the  penis;55  so  that  we 
thus  dispose  and  displace  two  of  the  factors,  which  Mr. 
Gresswell  considers  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  disease,  as  being  nil  in  their  action.  There  only 
remains  the  febrifuges,  which  unfortunately  he  does  not  tell 
us  the  component  factors  of.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
febrifuges,  if  of  a  stimulating  nature,  may  have  contributed 
to  the  relief  of  the  pulmonary  apoplexy,  which  I  conceive  the 
case  to  have  been,  and  that,  if  allowed  time,  might  have 
accomplished  all  that  was  necessary  without  the  bleeding, 
which,  however,  always  affords  relief  when  the  symptoms  of 
dyspnoea  are  very  urgent;  and  that  it  was  essentially  of  this 
nature  is  further  evident  from  the  relief  it  afforded  to  the 
pulse,  which  in  these  cases  is  always  indistinct  with  tumul¬ 
tuous  action  of  the  heart. 

Cases  of  this  sort  are  far  form  uncommon  even  in  the 
hunting-field,  when  the  horse  has  not  been  got  into  con¬ 
dition,  or  when  his  muscular  system  and  circulatory  system 
is  infiltrated  with  adipose  tissue,  which  gives  way  under  the 
strain. 

Mr.  Gresswell,  however,  seems  to  explain  it  by  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  blood  in  the  system,  for  he  says,  “  the  amount 
of  blood  in  this  horse’s  lungs  must  have  been  excessive,  and 
nature,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  by  increasing  the  action 
of  the  heart,  had  done  her  utmost  to  remove  the  obstruc¬ 
tion,  but  had  failed.55  This  sentence  raises  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  in  connection  with  this  subject,  viz.  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  which  nature  had  ineffectu¬ 
ally  tried  to  remove  ? 

The  explanations  of  Mr.  Gresswell  in  this  matter  may  be 
regarded  as  having  somewhat  the  character  of  Paley  s 
writings,5’  raising  more  questions  than  they  answer !  It  is 
clear  horn  this  case,  as  also  from  the  explanations  which  he 
offers  for  the  practice  he  advocates,  that  he  regards  the  pie- 
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thoric  state  as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  or  when,  as  he 
says,  “  the  excess  of  blood  undergoes  inflammatory  change.” 

That  such  a  state  of  system  may,  and  undoubtedly  does, 
occur,  when  an  animal  has  full  diet,  little  exercise,  and  the 
digestive  process  in  perfect  condition.  But  that  such  a  con¬ 
dition  precedes  all  active  inflammation,  or  can  be  produced 
by  it  — other  things  being  equal — I  take  the  liberty  to  doubt 
and  disbelieve. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  animals  will  partake  of  an 
excessive  quantity  of  food  for  a  considerable  time,  have  no 
exercise,  and  still  remain  in  health,  showing  not  the  least 
tendency  to  inflammatory  disorders.  The  excess  of  nutri¬ 
ment  is  stored  up  as  fat  among  the  various  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  body. 

Even  among  our  patients,  the  herbivora,  according  to 
Professor  Voit,  and  more  recently  confirmed  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  the  nitrogenous  or  albuminous 
constituents  of  their  food  are  probably  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  source  of  fat. 

The  unappropriated  nitrogenous  elements,  instead  of  giving 
rise  to  inflammatory  disorders,  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys 
in  the  shape  of  urea,  or  if  retained  in  the  system  from  func¬ 
tional  inactivity  of  any  of  the  excretory  organs  ;  different 
phenomena  are  observable  than  those  known  as  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Animals,  however,  that  have  been  hghly  fed,  and  but 
little  exercised,  are  certain  to  suffer  deterioration  of  their 
tissues  by  a  kind  of  fatty  degeneration,  more  properly  infil¬ 
tration.  This  renders  them  extremely  liable  to  congestive 
and  apoplectic  attacks  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  often  mistaken 
for  inflammation,  and  best  treated  by  bloodletting,  regular 
exercise,  and  spare  diet. 

Entire  cart-horses,  in  which  Mr.  Gresswell  truly  says  dis¬ 
ease  runs  its  course  very  rapidly,  generally  fall  victims  to 
this  fatty  degeneration ;  as  also  does  the  oilcake-fed  horse, 
not  unfrequently  after  changing  owners. 

This  is  accomplished  by  a  simple  and  certain  physiological 
process,  by  which  the  fat  is  deposited  within  the  cells  of  the 
various  tissues,  where  it  displaces  and  obscures  the  nuclei 
and  prototoplasm,  but  does  not  destroy  them,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  muscular  tissue  seriously  interferes  with  its  proper 
condition  and  tone. 

Recent  observations  tend  to  show  that  the  stasis  of  inflam¬ 
mation  is  due  to  some  alteration  in  the  properties  of  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  through  which  the  blood  passes, 
and  not  to  changes  in  the  blood  itself. 

Professor  Lister  considers  that  the  accumulation  of  the 
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red  corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  part  andtheir  adhesion  to  each 
other  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  to  be  owing  to  their  natural 
tendency  to  cohere  together  when  in  abnormal  circumstances, 
such  as  often  occurs  after  their  removal  from  the  body  ;  and 
he  says  that  this  tendency  is  not  greater  in  the  blood  of 
inflamed  tissues  than  in  normal  blood. 

Now,  Mr.  Greswell's  cogitations  tend  to  show  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  stasis  of  inflammation  is  in  the  blood 
itself,  and  he  says  that  “  we  should  bleed  in  plethora  before 
the  excess  of  blood  undergoes  inflammatory  change,  and  also 
when  the  blood  has  localised  itself  into  an  active  congestion 
or  inflammation.”  Even  in  specific  fevers  he  recommends 
it,  “  to  weaken  and  dilute  the  poison.”  This  seems  to  me  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  doctrine  to  preach  and  practise  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  opens  up  a 
very  large  question.  However,  as  the  inexorable  15th  is  so 
close  at  hand,  I  must  forbear. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  musty 
nature  of  Mr.  Gresswell’s  pathological  ideas,  he  seems  to  have 
been  wonderfully  successful  in  practice,  which  is,  after  all, 
perhaps,  the  “  best  test  of  merit.” 

It  might  be  well  for  him  to  inquire  if  the  six  cases  he 
relates  bear  out  his  premisses,  and  if  they  might  not  have 
been  as  successfully  treated  without  the  bleeding  ?  And, 
further,  if  the  proportion  of  cures  effected  by  the  unfashion¬ 
able  practitioners  of  the  present  day  will  not  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  when  bleeding  was  regarded  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  ?  He  will  probably 
find,  if  he  examines  impartially,  that  the  principle  or  motive 
which  has  inaugurated  or  is  effecting  the  change  is  neither 
fashion,  unity,  or  the  want  of  it,  but  the  enlightened  teach¬ 
ings  of  an  advancing  philosophy  that  men  engaged  in  a  noble 
calling  are  unable  to  resist. 


A  SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENT  IN  “  CASTING 

HOBBLES.” 

By  Charles  Sheather,  M.R.C.V.S.  London. 

The  system  of  restraint  by  “  casting  hobbles”  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  as  a  means  of  almost  absolutely  controlling  an 
animal  for  the  purposes  of  operation  with  a  minim  um  of 
danger  to  the  patient  and  the  operator.  It  is  needless  to  elabo¬ 
rately  describe  the  construction  and  method  of  application 
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of  our  present  system  of  hobbles  in  this  place,  as  it  is 
sufficiently  known ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  its 
faults  before  introducing  the  proposed  arrangement  to  obviate 
them. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  recognised  method  to  cast  animals  on 
to  the  off  side  (even  when  they  are  required  to  be  on  the 
near  side  for  the  purposes  of  operation),  and  to  turn  them 
over,  if  necessary,  when  down ;  I  do  not  aver  that  every 
practitioner  does  this,  but  I  believe  many  do.  This  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  and  bespeaks  a  habit  or  a  want  of 
confidence  to  cast  on  to  the  near  side  at  once. 

We  will  for  the  sake  of  a  lucid  explanation  imagine  we 
have  before  us  an  animal  about  to  be  cast  on  to  the  off  side, 
and  we  will  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  hobbles  and 
their  rope  or  chain  (as  the  case  may  be).  The  near  fore 
limb  has  placed  round  its  pastern  the  hobble  to  which  the 
extremity  of  the  chain  is  fastened,  and  which  I  shall  de¬ 
signate  the  initial  hobble,  the  buckle  uniting  its  two  parts 
being  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  pastern ;  now  let  the  relative 
positions  of  the  “  d  links”  be  observed,  the  larger  one  comes 
from  the  inner  side,  and  the  smaller  one  is  passed  through 
it,  and  to  the  smaller  one  is  affixed  the  chain  by  the  screw. 
Next  in  sequence  for  consideration  comes  the  near  hind 
pastern  ;  a  hobble  is  placed  round  it,  the  uniting  buckle  may 
be  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pastern,  a  method  adopted 
by  some  practitioners  to  avoid  its  rubbing  the  opposite  coronet 
during  the  animal’s  struggles,  and  by  which  they  incur  an 
evil  dangerous  to  their  patient,  or  it  may  be  placed  upon  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  pastern,  and  the  danger  of  abrasion 
incurred. 

The  danger  of  placing  the  uniting  buckle  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  near  hind  pastern  may  be  estimated  by  the 
following.  The  larger  “  d  link”  comes  from  the  inner  side,  the 
smaller  one  from  the  outer  side  and  passes  through  it,  the 
rope  or  chain  is  then  passed  through  the  smaller  “  d  link 
now  notice  the  effect  of  traction  of  the  rope  (or  chain)  upon 
this  arrangement ;  the  traction  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
animal’s  off  side,  either  directly  or  inclining  forwards  if  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  obtain  that  position  of  the  off  hind 
limb  (through  the  smaller  “  d  link”  of  the  hobble  upon  that 
limb  the  rope  next  passes) ;  the  friction  of  the  rope  (or 
chain)  draws  the  smaller  “  d  link”  towards  the  off  side,  and 
the  larger  “  d  link”  slips  forward  on  the  smaller  one  and  nips 
the  rope  (or  chain),  especially  if  the  animal  stand  firmly  ;  the 
nipping  being  of  greater  consequence  on  a  chain  than  a 
rope,  as  the  two  “  d  links”  can  prevent  the  chain’s  passing 
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through  at  all  if  the  short  diameter  of  the  chain  link  passing 
through  the  smaller  “  d  link”  is  in  a  vertical  position.  It  may 
now  be  seen  how  an  animal  may  stagger  several  yards  before 
falling ;  I  myself  have  seen  this  occur,  and  it  led  me  to  seek 
its  cause. 

Following  on  to  the  off  hind  hobble,  we  find  that  when 
the  uniting  buckle  is  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  the 
smaller  u  d  link”  comes  from  the  outer  side  through  the  larger 
“dlink,”  the  rope  being  passed  through  the  smaller  “cHink 
itjis  easily  seen  that  should  the  larger  one  slide  forward  against 
the  rope  (or  chain),  the  latter  can  easily  press  it  out  of  the 
way  again,  and  it  cannot  nip  the  rope  (or  chain).  When  we 
examine  the  hobble  enclosing  the  off  fore  pastern,  we  find 
that  if  it  be  put  on  with  the  uniting  buckle  outside  the  “  d 
links”  it  can  again  nip  the  rope  (or  chain)  in  a  similar  manner 
to  those  of  the  near  hind  hobble,  and  this  again  can  be 
obviated  by  placing  the  buckle  on  the  inner  side.  Careful 
practitioners  will  rather  put  on  the  off  fore  and  near  hind 
hobbles  with  their  buckles  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  pasterns 
and  risk  abrading  the  coronets  than  have  an  animal  stagger 
off  the  bed  and  fall  cruelly  upon  a  solid  unyielding  surface. 

Some  hobble  ropes  have  only  a  few  links  at  the  end, 
enough  to  enable  the  hobble  hook  to  be  inserted  in  one  of 
the  links  when  the  animal  is  cast ;  this  is  the  best  style  of 
rope  to  use  with  our  ordinary  hobbles,  as  the  nipping  is  not 
so  complete  on  a  rope  as  on  a  chain. 

In  casting  on  to  the  near  side  with  our  ordinary  hobbles 
the  offending  two  are  the  near  fore  and  off  hind.  I  do  not 
venture  to  assert  that  the  nipping  always  occurs,  but  it  can 
and  does  occur ;  the  same  may  be  advanced  with  respect  to 
the  coronary  abrasions.  I  do  not  here  enter  into  other 
details  of  casting  with  hobbles,  as  they  are  of  no  moment 
now,  but  confine  myself  to  the  points  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment.  A  study  of  the  following  details  will  immediately 
show  how  the  evil  is  remedied,  so  that  we  obtain  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  fall  to  our  patient  and  no  coronary  abrasions. 

All  the  buckles  are  placed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
pasterns,  and  all  the  “  d  links”  are  unable  to  nip  the  chain ; 
moreover,  if  the  hobbles  are  put  on  for  casting  on  the  other 
side,  matters  are  just  as  satisfactory,  the  buckles  are  all  still 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  pasterns,  and  no  nipping  can  occur. 

This  result  is  obtained  by  transposing  on  two  of  the 
hobbles  the  position  of  the  “  d  links”  (excepting  the  initial 
hobble,  the  construction  of  which  remains  the  same).  In¬ 
stead  of  the  smaller  “  d  link”  being  on  that  part  of  the  hobble 
which  bears  the  buckle,  in  two  cases  it  is  to  be  placed  on 
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that  part  which  has  the  holes  in  it,  and  the  larger  “d  link”  is 
placed  on  the  buckle  part;  this  leaves  one  hobble  unaltered 
besides  the  initial  one. 

The  simplicity  with  which  this  arrangement  of  the  hobbles 
can  be  used  with  the  assistance  of  people  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them  is  an  additional  advantage.  The  four  hobbles 
must  be  legibly  stamped  as  follows  : — a.  The  initial  hobble. 
b.  One  of  the  hobbles  the  “d  links”  of  which  have  been 
transposed,  c.  The  hobble  which  remains  unaltered,  d. 
The  other  hobble  with  the  “  d  links”  transposed.  Then  this 
rule  will  stand  good  whichever  side  the  animal  is  to  be  cast 
upon,  viz.  place  all  the  buckles  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
pasterns  and  place  the  lettered  hobbles  in  their  proper 
sequence  in  the  direction  the  rope  passes.  That  is,  the  rope 
•tarts  from  a,  goes  through  the  “  d  link”  of  b,  then  through 
that  of  c,  then  that  of  d,  and  back  through  that  of  a. 

a  is  always  on  the  uppermost  fore  leg ;  B  on  the  upper¬ 
most  hind  leg ;  c  on  the  undermost  hind  leg ;  d  on  the 
undermost  fore  leg,  whatever  he  the  side  the  animal  is  cast 
upon . 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Son  have 
kindly  arranged  me  a  set  of  well-lined  hobbles  on  this  plan, 
and  I  have  thoroughly  tested  them,  and  can  advise  their 
construction  to  the  profession  as  being  safe  and  easily  used. 
Mr.  Willows,  of  the  firm  of  Burgess,  Willows,  and  Co.,  has 
constructed  for  me  a  hobble  hook  similar  in  shape  to  the 
“  army  pattern  ”  in  which  the  steel  spring  is  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  india  rubber.  In  both  the  d-shaped  key  and  the 
“  army  pattern  ”  hook  there  is  a  risk  of  fracture  of  the 
spring  during  the  animal’s  struggles.  A  piece  of  india 
rubber  strained  over  a  groove  on  the  eye  of  the  hook  is 
effectual  for  the  purpose  required ;  it  does  not  fracture  by 
concussion  and  is  easily  repaired. 

There  is  another  slight  improvement  which  might  be 
introduced  with  advantage  into  the  initial  hobble  to  prevent 
the  smaller  adlink”  of  the  hobble  on  the  uppermost  hind  leg 
“  jamming  ”  the  screw  which  fastens  the  chain  to  the  initial 
hobble,  and  getting  in  such  close  opposition  to  it  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  unscrewed.  If  the  jaws  of  the  smaller  “  d”  of 
the  initial  hobble  had  bulbous  extremities  too  large  for  a 
small  “  d”  to  pass  over  them  up  to  the  screw  head,  but  large 
enough  to  allow  the  larger  “  d”  to  go  over  them,  this  trifling 
though  sometimes  annoying  defect  may  be  removed. 
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OAT  HAIR  CONCRETIONS  AND  GRAVEL  IN 
THE  COLON  OF  A  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  Wm.  Penhale,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Barnstaple. 

My  attention  was  lately  called  to  an  aged  post-horse  which 
was  taken  ill  an  hour  or  so  before  my  visit  with  abdominal 
pains.  He  was  described  as  constantly  lying  down,  turning 
his  nose  to  the  flank,  curling  the  upper  lip  and  sighing.  On 
arriving  at  his  stable,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms, 
the  following  were  observed  :  an  anxious  expression ;  visible 
mucous  membranes  slightly  congested ;  pulse  45  and  hard ; 
temperature  101°;  belly  tense  and  full;  bowels  constipated, 
and  appetite  lost. 

Ordered  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  gave  aperients 
and  opiates,  unloaded  the  rectum,  and  injected  enemas 
frequently. 

The  symptoms,  increased  in  severity  for  two  days,  when  the 
pulse  became  imperceptible ;  temperature  104°.  No  faeces 
were  evacuated  and  but  little  urine  passed ;  he  ate  nothing 
from  the  time  he  was  first  seen  ill  up  to  the  time  he  died — 
fifty  hours  after  the  attack. 

The  following  day  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination. 
The  whole  of  the  intestines  were  more  or  less  congested, 
some  portions  of  the  large  especially  were  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  with  gangrenous  patches.  On  cutting  open  the 
colon  I  found  it  to  contain  six  oat  hair  calculi,  most  of 
them  being  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  coated  over 
with  phosphates,  also  a  large  quantity  of  hard  dry  food  and 
about  a  peck  of  coarse  gravel,  which  must  have  been  swal¬ 
lowed  two  days  before  he  was  seen  ill;  this  mass  greatly 
distended  and  perfectly  blocked  up  the  colon.  The  contents 
of  the  intestines  anterior  to  the  obstruction  were  in  a 
semifluid  condition. 

I  was  informed  by  the  owner  that  this  horse  had  never 
been  subject  to  colic  or  impaction  of  bowels,  and  had  always 
done  his  work  well  up  to  the  time  of  this  attack. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

By  John  Stewart,  Darlinghurst,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Sirs, — I  am  much  afraid  that  this  Institution  will  sooner 
or  later  drift  into  a  condition  which  will  render  it  unable  to 
serve  either  the  profession  or  the  public.  To  continue  its 
operations  efficiently  it  ought  to  have  a  larger  income  than 
it  has,  and  larger  than  it  is  likely  to  obtain  from  existing 
sources.  It  ought  to  have  some  income  besides  what  it 
receives  as  fees  from  students  and  graduates.  The  fees  at 
present  paid  are  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  college, 
and  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  scale  would  tax  the  students 
too  severely,  and  might  deter  some  eligible  young  men  from 
joining  the  profession. 

The  college  has  a  claim  upon  the  public ;  in  fact,  it  exists 
far  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  than  for  the  advantage 
of  the  profession,  or  that  of  the  students ;  and  yet  it  is 
maintained  solely  by  the  contributions  of  students  and 
graduates.  This  is  manifestly  unjust,  and  it  is  impolitic. 
If  the  public  are  the  better  for  the  institution,  the  public 
ought  to  sustain  it.  Government  on  behalf  of  the  public 
ought  to  provide  the  working  expenses  of  the  college. 

If  the  matter  were  properly  laid  before  the  authorities  I 
think  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  an 
endowment  for  the  college,  which  would  enable  it  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  services  to  the  public  independently  of  all  fees  from 
students.  A  thousand  pounds  per  year  would  probably  be 
sufficient,  and  what  is  that  to  a  great  nation  like  Britain, 
with  so  much  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity  dependent  upon 
the  well-being  of  her  domesticated  animals  ?  Certainly  it 
would  be  much  more  to  the  credit  of  Britain  if  she  were  to 
maintain  the  college  at  her  own  expense,  rather  than  to 
leave  the  institution  dependent  upon  contributions  from 
those  young  men — mostly  of  humble  means — who  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  a  profession  which  offers  no  great  inducements, 
which  is  not  yet  generally  appreciated,  and  in  which  the 
practitioner  has  to  encounter  the  competition  of  ignorant 
and  unworthy  empirics.  To  specially  tax  these  young  men 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution,  primarily  and  chiefly 
beneficial  to  the  proprietors  of  animals,  is  certainly  not  a 
just  nor  a  wise  thing  in  whichever  way  we  regard  it. 

I  congratulate  the  Council  of  the  college  on  having 
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secured  for  its  President  Gen.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  a  man 
whose  word  would  go  a  long  way  with  whomsoever  happens 
to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England.  The  college  could 
not  have  a  more  able  advocate  ;  and,  that  it  has  for  the  third 
time  elected  so  distinguished  a  gentleman  as  its  president, 
speaks  volumes  in  its  favour.  He  it  is  that  ought  to  bring 
this  matter  under  the  notice  of  Government. 

If  precedents  for  endowing  the  college  should  be  required, 
plenty  can  be  found,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  Britain  has 
as  yet  done  very  little  to  keep  or  encourage  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  veterinary  science,  and  it  is  time  she 
charged  herself  with  the  maintenance  of  an  institution 
which  has  done  a  good  deal,  and  may  yet  do  much  more,  to 
render  veterinary  practitioners  worthy  of  confidence  and 
respect.  Besides  endowing  the  college,  she  might  very 
properly  afford  some  help  to  the  schools. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian .5 


Pathological  Contributions. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 

ACT,  1869. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Animals  brought 
by  Sea  to  Ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  on  inspection  on 
landing,  within  the  month  of  October,  1877,  have  been 
found  to  be  affected  with  any  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Disease,  specifying  the  Disease,  and  the  Ports  from  wmch, 
and  to  which,  such  Animals  were  brought,  and  the  mode  in 
which  such  Animals  have  been  disposed  of : 

Also,  whether  the  Foreign  Ports  from  which  the  Animals 
are  brought  are  in  Scheduled  or  Unscheduled  Countries,  and 
the  Number  of  Healthy  Animals  brought  in  the  same  Vessels 
with  the  Diseased  Animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  such 
Healthy  Animals  have  been  disposed  of,  whether  by  slaughter 
or  otherwise. 


SCHEDULED  COUNTRIES 
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(animals)  act,  1869. 


*  Healthy  Animals  ’  means  Animals  which  were  not  found  to  he  diseased  on  inspection  on  landing. 


UNSCHEDULED  COUNTRIES. 
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CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

A  report  from  Taganrog  states  since  last  report  6T  cases 
of  cattle  plague  have  occurred  in  Taganrog  and  its  environs, 
out  of  which  number  47  animals  were  sacrificed.  The  disease 
has  lately  diminished.  In  the  Berdiansk  district  the  disease 
is  confined  to  one  village,  and  has  now  almost  become  extinct. 

Cattle  plague  is  reported  to  exist  in  the  governments 
bordering  on  Austria  and  Germany,  and  those  adjoining  the 
Black  and  Baltic  Seas,  Bessarabia,  Yolhynia,  Podolia,  St. 
Petersburg,  Kherson,  Taured,  and  Ekaterinoslav. 

The  existence  of  cattle  plague  is  also  announced  in  the 
village  of  Alexsandrovska,  in  the  district  of  Kherson. 

In  Austria  cattle  plague  is  still  very  prevalent.  A  report 
from  Vienna  states  that  on  the  15th  of  October  cattle  plague 
was  prevalent  in  seven  districts  of  the  Province  of  Galicia, 
in  one  district  of  Bukowina,  in  two  districts  of  Lower  Austria, 
in  two  districts  of  Moravia,  and  in  one  district  of  Bohemia. 

A  notice  from  Buda  Pesth  states  that  on  account  of  cattle 
plague  having  broken  out  in  Transylvania,  from  imported 
Roumanian  cattle,  the  law  of  1874  has  been  put  in  force. 

A  communication,  dated  24th  October,  on  the  state  of  cattle 
plague  in  Lower  Austria,  states  that  the  disease  had  occurred 
in  the  localities  of  Neuterchenfeld  and  Wahring,  in  the  district 
of  Hernals,  also  at  Stellen  and  Riickersdorf,  in  the  district  of 
Kornenburg.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  plague  was  extinct 
at  Neuterchenfeld.  Fifteen  farms  were  attacked,  and  81 
head  of  cattle  were  affected  with  cattle  plague ;  out  of  these 
one  died,  and  the  rest  were  slaughtered,  besides  36  suspected 
animals. 

8  1 A  communication  from  Vienna,  dated  7th  November,  states 
that  cattle  plague  has  been  exterminated  at  Stellen  and  Riick- 
ersdorf,  in  the  district  of  Kornenburg,  and  that  at  present 
Lower  Austria  is  free.  The  plague  during  its  duration  in 
Lower  Austria  attacked  four  places,  in  which  31  head  of 
cattle  sickened  with  the  disease  ;  of  these  one  died  and  30 
were  killed,  besides  36  suspected  animals.  The  total  loss 
was  67. 

A  notice  from  Czernowitz  says  that  in  the  second  half  of 
October  cattle  plague  broke  out  in  the  locality  of  Stowrynetz,  % 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  Droscheng,  and  in  the  quaran¬ 
tine  establishment  of  Itzkang.  The  disease  appeared  in 
three  farms  containing  248  head  of  cattle,  of  which  33  were 
attacked  with  the  disease.  Since  the  commencement  on 
the  25th  of  August,  cattle  plague  has  raged  in  seven 
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localities,  amongst  a  stock  of  1574  head  of  cattle,  con¬ 
tained  in  eleven  farms ;  85  head  of  these  were  attacked,  of 
which  16  died,  and  69  diseased  and  117  suspected  animals 
were  slaughtered.  The  total  loss  amounts  to  202  head  of 
cattle.  Besides  these  places,  cattle  plague  raged  in  the 
quarantine  establishments  of  Nowosielitza  and  Itzkang.  In 
the  former  ten  droves  of  cattle  containing  589  beasts  became 
infected,  of  which  55  were  attacked  with  the  disease  and 
slaughtered  ;  at  Itzkang  five  droves  containing  75  head  of 
cattle  became  infected,  of  which  21  sickened  and  were 
slaughtered. 

A  report  from  Frankfort,  relative  to  the  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  at  Geisenheim,  states  that  up  to  the  17th  of  October 
fifteen  cow-houses  had  been  infected  and  forty-six  head  of 
cattle  killed.  Frankfort  cattle  market  has  been  closed,  and 
all  cattle  bought  at  the  market  have  been  killed  within  five 
days. 

A  report  from  Berlin  states  that  several  animals  in  the 
sheds  in  Geisenheim  had  been  attacked  with  cattle  plague. 
The  total  number  up  to  the  25th  of  October  was  twenty ;  the 
total  number  of  cattle  diseased  or  slaughtered  on  suspicion 

125. 

A  communication  from  Berlin  states  that  the  slaughter  of 
all  ruminants  in  the  district  of  Geseinheim  affected  with 
cattle  plague  had  been  concluded ;  129  head  of  cattle,  thirty- 
seven  goats,  and  two  pigs  had  been  slaughtered.  In  Eibingen, 
on  account  of  cattle  plague  in  two  sheds,  seventy-five  head 
of  cattle,  104  goats,  and  two  sheep  had  been  ordered  to  be 
slaughtered. 

A  notice  issued  on  8th  November  from  the  Imperial 
Chancery  states  that  no  fresh  case  of  cattle  plague  had  been 
reported  since  the  1st  of  November  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  German  Empire. 

A  telegram  from  Wiesbaden,  dated  15th  November,  states 
that  the  cattle  plague,  which  was  announced  as  having 
broken  out  Geisenheim  on  12th  October,  is  now  extinct. 

Since  this  report  an  official  notice  has  been  published, 
declaring  Geisenheim  and  Eibingen  and  the  whole  German 
Empire  free  from  cattle  plague. 

A  report  from  Jassy  states  that  the  cattle  plague  lately 
appeared  in  the  village  of  Todirel,  south  of  Jassy,  also  in 
Jassy,  but  that  strong  measures  were  taken,  and  no  more 
cases  occurred.  Also  that  in  November  some  cases  occurred 
in  the  north  of  Moldavia  at  Radanti,  near  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tier,  and  later  on  at  Mamomta,  both  of  them  in  the  district 
of  Dorohui, 
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Up  to  the  9th  of  October  the  cattle  plague  had  only 
appeared  in  the  district  of  Jassy,  at  Todirel,  and  two  other 
villages,  and  also  at  Copon,  near  Jassy.  Eighty-six  animals 
were  attacked,  twenty-five  died,  and  the  rest  were  killed. 

A  report  from  Galatz,  dated  7th  November,  states  that 
cattle  plague  had  broken  out  at  Tekutch,  and  in  some  villages 
on  the  river  Pruth.  In  one  village  twelve  cattle  died  and 
twelve  were  slaughtered. 

France. 

* 

On  account  of  cases  of  cattle  plague  having  been  de¬ 
clared  at  Vienna,  Koenigsberg,  and  at  Geisenheim,  in  the 
district  of  Wiesbaden,  a  Ministerial  Decree,  dated  14th 
October,  prohibited  the  introduction  into  France  of  live 
bovine  animals,  sheep,  and  all  kinds  of  ruminating  animals, 
as  well  as  fresh  skins  and  other  fresh  offals  of  such  animals 
coming  either  from  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary. 

Since  the  14th  October  only  a  few  hundred  of  sheep  have 
entered,  which  had  started  before  the  publication  of  this 
decree,  and  whose  sojourn,  sufficiently  long  at  the  frontier, 
had  rendered  them  absolutely  harmless. 

Similar  prohibitions  already  existed,  by  virtue  of  the 
decrees  of  25th  January  and  11th  of  May  last,  against 
arrivals  from  Russia,  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  Turkey, 
where  the  war  had  caused  a  great  spread  of  the  disease.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  our  commercial  relations,  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  cattle,  cannot  for  some  time  be  safely  renewed. 

The  cattle  plague  has  not  prevailed  greatly  in  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  for  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
been  reported,  except  at  isolated  places,  and  measures  rigo¬ 
rously  applied  have  been  taken  at  once  to  stamp  out  the 
contagion  and  prevent  the  outlet  from  infected  circles  of 
animals  and  objects  likely  to  spread  the  germ  of  the  disease. 
Nevertheless,  prudence  compels  the  keeping  of  the  frontiers 
closed,  principally  against  bovine  cattle  and  fresh  offals  coming 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  so  much  the  more 
lest  they  should  come  from  infected  districts. 

According  to  the  return  made  by  the  Customs  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  live  animals  of  the  bovine  species  amounted  during 
1876  to  19,233  head,  and  there  have  only  been  imported  9064 
during  the  nine  first  months  of  1877.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  this  decrease  in  the  supplies  for  food 
will  not  sensibly  affect  the  markets. 

Such  a  protracted  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  German 
sheep,  which  form  a  considerable  amount  of  our  provisions, 
is  not  to  be  anticipated.  France  received  883,217  in  1876, 
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and  there  have  entered  531,510  during  the  nine  months  of 
1877.  If  this  state  of  affairs  with  reference  to  cattle  im¬ 
portations  should  last  for  some  time  the  Government  will 
have  to  consider  the  question,  in  the  interests  of  consump¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  by  means  of  uniformity 
of  authentic  certificates  attesting  that  the  animals  come 
really  from  places  not  infected,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  every  centre  of  infection ;  also  by  an  inspection  at  the 
frontiers  (which  had,  however,  been  in  operation  prior  to 
the  decree  of  14th  October) ;  by  the  transport  of  loaded 
waggons  to  the  Yallette  market,  whence  the  animals  cannot 
depart,  except  to  be  taken  to  the  slaughter  houses  by  the 
disinfection  of  the  waggons  used  for  transport,  and  by  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  it  will  be  possible 
to  admit  animals  again  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

But  this  measure  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  it  be  possible 
to  take  precautions  so  as  to  completely  protect  the  interests 
of  French  breeders  by  preserving  from  all  risk  the  cattle  of 
the  country.  Besides,  in  a  question  of  such  importance,  the 
Government  will  take  no  steps  until  they  have  had  the  best 
advice,  and  first  of  all,  the  opinion  of  the  consultative  com¬ 
mittee  on  epizootics. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  existed  in  the  following  counties  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October  last : 

Bucks,  Chester,  Cornwall,  Derby,  Devon,  Durham,  Essex, 
Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Middlesex,  Norfolk, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Rutland,  Salop,  Stafford, 
Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  York,  East  Riding;  ditto. 
North  Riding;  ditto,  West  Riding;  Liberty  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  the  Metropolis,  Anglesey,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Glamorgan, 
Merioneth,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Clackmannan,  Edinburgh,  Fife, 
Forfar,  Kincardine,  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Renfrew, 
Roxburgh. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  existed  in  the  following  coun¬ 
ties  during  the  month  of  October  last : 

Berks,  Chester,  Derby,  Dorset,  Essex,  Kent,  Liberty  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Salop,  Surrey,  Warwick, 
York,  East  Riding;  ditto.  North  Riding;  ditto,  West  Riding; 
the  Metropolis. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 


Hog-Measles. — On  the  13th  ult.  Dr.  Cobbold  exhibited  a 
fine  specimen  of  measly  pork  to  the  Helminthology  class  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College.  Some  portions  of  the  infested  meat 
were  so  closely  beset  with  cystirci  that  they  presented  the  well- 
known  frog’s-spawn  appearance.  Messrs.  Farrow,  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  who  obligingly  forwarded  the  specimen  to  the  College, 
remark  in  their  letter  as  follows : — “  The  meat  in  question 
was  submitted  to  us  yesterday  (Nov.  9th)  for  inspection,  and 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  we  ordered  it  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  destroyed.”  Mr.  George  Farrow,  junr.  (M.R.C.V.S.), 
adds  a  few  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  case  as  follows : 
“  The  owner  bought  two  pigs  out  of  a  drove  of  Irish  swine  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  market  some  weeks  ago.  They  appear 
to  have  done  well  until  this  last  week,  when  they  refused 
their  food.  One  was  slaughtered.  The  remaining  pig  does 
not  appear  to  be  improving,  and  doubtless  it  is  similarly 
affected.”  Mr.  Farrow  has  promised  further  particulars 
respecting  the  second  pig  if  he  is  able  to  procure  them. 
Several  of  the  pupils  took  away  specimens  of  the  cystirci 
for  microscopic  examination. 

Museum  Contributions.  —  Our  acknowledgments 
(writes  Dr.  Cobbold)  are  due  to  Mr.  George  Wilkins, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  for  additional  specimens  of  entozoa,  and  likewise 
to  Mr.  Avis,  M.R.C.V.S.,  for  some  bots  in  the  pupa  and  imago 
condition.  Mr.  Awde,  M.R.C.V.S.,  was  also  good  enough 
to  endeavour,  quite  recently,  to  put  us  in  possession  of  a 
cestode  parasite  that  had  been  picked  up  in  a  field ;  but  the 
postmaster  at  Darlington,  deeming  the  article  injurious, 
failed  to  carry  out  our  intended  donor’s  wishes.  Mr. 
Garrard  has  sent  a  portion  of  the  liver  of  a  mare,  wdth  notes 
of  the  interesting  case. 

To  the  botanical  department  Mr.  South  has  contributed  an 
admirably  mounted  collection  of  the  commoner  British  wild 
plants  gathered  within  a  thirty-mile  radius  of  London. 

The  Active  Principles  of  Ergot. — Dragendorff  and 
Podwissotzky  claim  to  have  found  the  active  principle  of  ergot 
in  a  weak  acid  called  sclerotic  or  sclerotinic  acid,  which  exists 
to  the  extent  of  4  or  4|  per  cent,  in  good  ergot.  Of  this  acid 
l-l6th  to  l-12th  of  a  grain  may  be  injected  subcutaneously. 
It  is  odourless,  tasteless,  and  soluble  in  water. — Medical 
Examiner ,  August  30th. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceeo. 

LEGISLATION  ON  RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA. 

In  reference  to  the  observations  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  as  to  the  non-recognition  of  rabies  by  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  state  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  does  not  apply  to  dogs,  consequently  the  Veterinary  De¬ 
partment  has  no  power  in  the  required  direction. 

The  statutory  provisions  against  the  spreading  of  rabies 
are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Solicitors'  Journal  for  November' 
10th : 

“  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  many  recent  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia  should  have  given  rise  to  an  outcry  for  defensive 
legislation ;  but  before  undertaking  such  legislation,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  protections  provided  by  the  existing 
law.  These  seem  to  be  comprised  in  four  statutes,  two 
applying  to  the  metropolis  only.  By  2  and  3  Viet.  c.  47,  s. 
61,  it  is  enacted  that  any  constable  in  the  metropolitan  police 
district  may  f  destroy  any  dog  reasonably  suspected  to  be  in 
a  rabid  state,  or  which  has  been  bitten  by  any  dog  reason¬ 
ably  suspected  to  be  in  a  rabid  state,’  the  owner  allowing 
such  dog  to  be  at  large  with  knowledge  of  its  state,  or  that 
it  has  been  bitten,  being  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5.  By  30 
and  31  Viet.  c.  134,  s.  18,  the  police  may  take  possession  of 
any  dog  found  in  any  street  within  the  metropolis  and  not 
under  the  control  of  any  person,  and  may  detain  such  dog 
until  claimed  by  the  owner,  the  dog  being  liable  to  be  sold 
or  destroyed  if  not  claimed  within  three  days.  The  same 
statute  gives  power  to  a  magistrate  to  order  any  dog  to  be 
destroyed  on  complaint  that  it  has  bitten  or  attempted  to 
bite  any  person  within  the  metropolis.  The  Dogs  Act, 
1871  (34  and  35  Viet.  c.  56)  is  of  general  application.  This 
statute  allows  any  constable  to  take  possession  of  any  dog 
that  he  has  reason  to  suppose  to  be  savage  or  dangerous 
straying  on  any  highway  and  not  under  the  control  of  any 
person.  If  the  owner  is  known,  he  must  be  apprised  of  the 
taking  possession  of  the  dog,  and  if  he  does  not  claim  the 
dog  in  five  days  the  dog  may  be  sold  or  destroyed.  If  the 
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owner  be  not  known,  the  dog  has  only  three  clear  days  of 
absolute  right  to  life.  Under  this  statute  it  was  held  in 
Pickering  v.  Marsh  (22  W.  R.,  798)  that  the  justices  may 
order  a  ‘dangerous  5  dog  to  be  destroyed  without  giving  the 
owner  the  option  of  keeping  it  under  proper  control.  The 
3rd  section  provides  that  ‘  local  authorities  may,  if  a  mad 
dog,  or  a  dog  suspected  of  being  mad,  is  found  within  their 
jurisdiction,’  make  an  order  ‘placing  under  such  restric¬ 
tions  as  they  think  expedient  all  dogs  not  being  under  the 
control  of  any  person  during  such  period  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  in  such  order.  Apart  from  the  Fiscal  Acts  16  and  17 
Viet.  c.  99,  by  which  the  assessed  tax  on  dogs  was  fixed  at 
twelve  shillings,  30  and  31  Viet.  c.  5,  by  which  this  tax  was 
superseded  by  a  license  duty  of  five  shillings,  and  32  and  33 
Viet.  c.  14,  by  section  38  of  which  the  employer  of  a  shep¬ 
herd,  and  not  the  shepherd  himself,  is  liable  to  duty ;  the 
only  other  English  Dog  Act  appears  to  be  28  and  29  Viet.  c. 
60,  by  which  the  ‘  owner  of  every  dog  shall  be  liable  in 
damages  for  injury  done  to  any  cattle  or  sheep  by  his  dog, 
and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  party  seeking  such 
damages  to  show  a  previous  mischievous  propensity  in  such 
dog,  or  the  owner’s  knowledge  of  such  previous  propensity, 
or  that  the  injury  was  attributable  to  such  neglect  on  the 
part  of  such  owner.’  This  statute  is  founded  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Irish  one,  25  and  26  Viet.  c.  59,  which  also  applies 
to  injury  done  to  animals  only.  Looking  to  the  spread  of 
hydrophobia,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  more 
stringent  powers  and  penalties  of  the  metropolitan  statutes 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  England.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  compare  these 
provisions  with  those  which  are  adopted  in  some  continental 
countries. 

In  Prussia  the  following  provisions  obtain  : 

1.  Dogs  which  evince  signs  of  rabies,  or  which  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  rabies,  must  be  immediately  killed,  or  be  confined 
in  a  safe  place  till  police  intervention. 

Should  men  or  animals  be  bitten  by  a  dog  suspected  of 
rabies  or  have  otherwise  come  into  contact  with  the  same, 
the  suspected  dog  must  not  be  killed  before  police  interven¬ 
tion,  but  must  be  kept  in  confinement  if  such  can  be  managed 
without  danger. 

2.  The  transport  of  a  dog  suspected  of  rabies,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  placing  the  same  in  confinement,  must  take  place  in 
a  shut-up  case,  or  it  must  be  led  by  a  string  after  being 
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safely  muzzled,  or  when  a  muzzle  cannot  be  put  on,  it  must 
be  led  by  two  chains  between  two  leaders. 

3.  Suspected  dogs  confined  by  their  owners  must  be  imme¬ 
diately  examined  by  the  authorised  veterinary  surgeon,  or, 
if  that  involves  loss  of  time,  by  another  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon. 

If  no  suspicion  exists  that  the  dog  has  come  into  contact 
with  a  rabid  or  suspected  dog  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of 
infection,  but  the  result  of  the  veterinary  examination  leaves 
any  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dog,  the  isolation  of  the 
same  must  be  ordered  for  a  further  period  of  six  days.  Should 
the  dog  survive  this  space  of  time  the  suspicion  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  removed  and  the  isolation  terminated. 

4.  If  a  suspected  dog  has  been  immediately  killed,  or  has 
died  during  its  isolation,  it  must  be  dissected  by  the  autho¬ 
rised  veterinary  surgeon  if  men  or  animals  could  have  become 
infected  by  contact  with  the  same,  or  if  the  dog  has  been 
allowed  to  run  about  loose. 

5.  If  rabies  is  discovered  in  a  dog  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  must  be  made  known  to  the  public. 

6.  Dosts  in  which  rabies  is  established  must  be  immediately 
killed. 

All  dogs  concerning  which  apprehension  exists  that  they 
have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  or  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  same  so  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  infection,  must 
be  destroyed. 

7.  If  a  rabid  dog,  or  a  dog  suspected  of  rabies,  has  been 
allowed  to  run  about  loose  (without  having  been  provided 
with  a  proper  muzzle)  the  confinement  of  all  dogs  which  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  endangered  district  must  be  ordered. 

Every  locality  is  to  be  considered  as  endangered  in  which 
the  dog  suspected  of  rabies  has  been  seen,  as  well  as  every 
place  within  the  distance  of  four  kilometres  from  such 
locality. 

Should  the  suspicion  of  rabies  prove  unfounded  the  pre¬ 
scribed  restriction  must  be  immediately  withdrawn.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rabidness  of  the  dog  be  established,  the 
prescribed  restriction  must  be  extended  over  a  space  of 
at  least  three  months. 

Should  dogs  be  discovered  running  about  loose  in  defiance 
of  this  order  they  must  be  immediately  destroyed. 

In  localities  in  which  the  carrying  of  muzzles  by  dogs  is 
generally  ordered,  the  orders  contained  in  these  paragraphs 
do  not  apply. 

This  precaution  does  not  extend  to  dogs  used  for  draught 
purposes  when  they  are  tightly  harnessed  and  provided  with 
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a  safe  muzzle ;  the  employment  of  sheep  dogs  for  the  escort 
of  flocks  may  be  likewise  allowed. 

As  long  as  the  disease  has  not  gained  ground  to  any 
greater  extent  the  employment  of  sporting  dogs  for  hunting 
may  be  allowed  on  the  condition  that  the  same,  when  outside 
the  hunting  ground,  are  provided  with  a  safe  muzzle  or  are 
led  by  a  string. 

Cats. — 8.  The  orders  contained  in  sections  1,  2}  3,  4,  5 
and  6,  apply  in  a  similar  manner  to  cats  in  which  symptoms 
of  rabies  are  apparent  or  which  are  suspected  of  rabies. 

Other  domestic  animals. — 9.  Other  domestic  animals  which 
have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  or  by  one  suspected  of 
rabies,  or  has  been  in  contact  with  the  same,  so  as  to  justify 
the  suspicion  of  infection,  must  be  immediately  placed  for  the 
duration  of  the  danger  under  police  supervision,  unless  the 
owner  prefers  the  destruction  of  the  same. 

10.  The  duration  of  the  danger  is  to  be  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — For  horses,  three  months  ;  for  cattle,  four  months  ; 
for  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  two  months. 

11.  So  long  as  animals  are  found  to  be  healthy  by  veteri¬ 
nary  examination  they  may  be  employed  in  their  ordinary 
work. 

Nevertheless  should  changes  be  observed  in  their  condition 
justifying  the  suspicion  of  rabies  the  owner  must  at  once 
give  notice  of  the  same.  The  animals  must  be  immediately 
examined  by  the  authorised  veterinary  surgeon,  and  if  the 
suspicion  of  rabies  is  confirmed  they  must  be  isolated. 

12.  Should  the  animal  really  be  found  to  be  rabid  it  must 
be  immediately  destroyed. 

13.  Before  police  intervention  no  attempts  at  cure  are  to 
be  applied  to  animals  suffering  from  or  suspected  of  rabies. 

Orders  for  all  kinds  of  Animals . 

14.  The  slaughter  of  rabid  animals,  the  flaying  of  the 
same,  and  every  sale  or  use  of  individual  parts,  the  milk  or 
such  produce  of  rabid  animals,  is  forbidden. 

15.  The  carcases  of  animals  suffering  from  or  suspected  of 
rabies,  which  have  died  or  been  slaughtered,  are  either  to  be 
destroyed  by  chemical  means  or  to  be  buried  after  slashing 
the  hide.  Every  use  of  the  same  is  forbidden.  Any  opening 
of  the  body  can  only  be  undertaken  by  qualified  veterinary 
surgeons.  The  locality  where  the  removal,  or  rather  the 
burial  of  the  carcase  is  to  take  place  must  be  named. 

16.  Litter,  wooden  utensils  for  dogs,  and  dog  kennels  of 
wood  or  straw  must  be  burned,  stable  utensils  of  the  other 
domestic  animals  must  be  cleaned  with  soap-lye  or  with 
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boiling  water,  iron  parts  must  be  purified  by  fire.  The 
stables  must  be  cleansed,  the  walls  and  footways  must  be 
purified  with  chloride  of  lime. 

17.  With  regards  to  animals  suffering  from  or  suspected 
of  rabies  which  have  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  one  of 
the  royal  veterinary  schools,  or  of  the  veterinary  hospital  of 
one  of  the  upper  academies  placed  under  state  supervision, 
the  orders  contained  in  section  22  of  the  Act  are  to  be 
observed. 

Switzerland. — 1.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  appearance  and  spread  of  madness  among  indi¬ 
viduals  as  well  as  among  animals,  the  Cantonal  Government 
are  invited  to  prevent  too  great  an  increase  of  dogs  by  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  a  tax,  and  exercising  a  control  on  those 
animals  by  means  of  a  register  and  of  distinctive  marks. 

2.  Animals  affected  with  madness  must  be  immediately 
slaughtered  and  buried.  Dogs  and  cats  which  may  have 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  animal  will  also  be  slaughtered. 
Those  which  have  been  in  contact  with  one,  even  if  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  they  have  been  bitten,  must  be  killed 
or  else  isolated  and  placed  in  a  safe  spot,  under  active 
supervision,  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  other  domestic  animals,  such  as 
horses,  animals  of  the  bovine  species,  &c.  &c.,  which  have 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  animal. 

3.  In  districts  which  have  been  overrun  by  mad  animals 
a  restraint  must  be  placed  upon  dogs,  so  that  all  dogs  may 
be  enclosed  or  provided  with  safe  metallic  muzzles.  This 
measure  will  be  kept  in  vigour  during  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months  after  the  disappearance  of  the  last  case  of 
madness. 

4.  If  madness  prevails  with  intensity  among  cats,  all 
animals  of  that  kind  in  the  commune  or  infected  town  must 
be  killed. 

5.  If  madness  makes  its  appearance  among  foxes  or  other 
wild  animals,  and  takes  an  epidemic  character,  hunts  will 
be  especially  organised  for  destroying  these  animals. 


Denmark. — If  a  dog  is  supposed  to  suffer  from  rabies  it 
must  be  immediately  notified  at  Copenhagen  and  in  the 
townships  to  the  police  superintendent,  and  in  the  country 
to  the  beadle  of  the  parish,  who  must  immediately  order  the 
dog  to  be  killed  or  to  be  well  fastened  and  confined  until  it 
can  be  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  If  he  then  de- 
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dares  the  dog  to  be  mad,  it  must  be  killed  and  dissected, 
and  the  minutes  must  be  sent  to  the  County  Council. 

Any  animal  which  through  biting  may  transmit  the 
disease,  and  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  either  be 
killed  or  confined  in  such  a  manner  and  for  such  a  period  as 
the  police  superintendent  thinks  proper.  The  meat  of  an 
animal  having  suffered  from  hydrophobia  must  not  be  used 
as  food  for  other  animals  or  for  people. 

If  in  a  district  a  single  or  only  a  few  cases  of  rabies  have 
occurred,  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  (in  Copenhagen  the 
commissioner  of  police)  may  decree  by  proclamation  in 
large  or  as  small  a  district  as  will  be  notified,  that  a11 
running  loose  are  to  wear  strong  muzzles.  Partied  , 


how  these  are  to  be  will  be  published  at  the 
Dogs  found  running  about  unmuzzled  shall  be  t 
according  to  circumstances,  either  immediateb 
be  kept  for  three  days,  within  which  space  '  " ' 
may  claim  them  on  paying  all  expenses. 

If  the  disease  spread  to  such  an  exte 
threatening  character  the  lieutenant 
Copenhagen  the  commissioner  of  polic 
publication  direct  that  within  a  certain 
dogs  shall  be  kept  chained  or  be  kilh 
and  in  the  townships  all  unchained  dc 
and  killed.  In  the  country,  in  such  cas 
mitted  to  kill  unchained  dogs,  and  the  • 
may  hire,  if  necessary,  persons  for  this  ] 
out  of  the  police  fund. 

In  the  Instructions  issued  to  veterii 
is  the  following : 

The  space  of  time  for  which  an 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  must  be  kept  loc 
for  three  months  for  meat-eating  an, 
for  herbivorous  animals. 

Places  where  an  animal  has  stood  ’ 
with  rabies,  and  those  things  that  hav 
infection,  must  be  cleansed  as  prescribed. 

The  dead  animals  and  the  killed  ones,  their  excrements, 
and  those  objects  which  cannot  be  disinfected,  must  be 
buried. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

Our  Paris  correspondent  writes  : — A  remarkable  case  of 
hydrophobia,  which  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  you  at  this 
time  in  England,  has  just  been  brought  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  from  which  it  appears  that  some  clue 
has  been  found  to  a  remedy  for  this  terrible  malady.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bouley,  the  head  inspector  of  the  Veterinary  School  at 
La  Chapelle,  in  dissecting  a  mad  dog  some  time  ago,  inocu¬ 
lated  one  of  his  fingers  with  the  saliva  of  the  animal.  For 
three  months  he  felt  no  effect,  when  suddenly  one  day  he 
was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  in  its  most 
violent  form.  Dr.  Mennessen  was  called  in,  and,  after 
trying  chloroform  in  vain,  the  idea  struck  him  to  resort 
to  electricity.  He  placed  one  of  the  poles  of  the  apparatus 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  other  on  the  sole  of  one 
of  the  feet.  Under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current  the 
patient  felt  immediately  relieved,  his  madness  ceased,  and  he 
wras  able  to  talk  and  drink  without  any  of  the  spasms  usually 
caused  by  the  sight  or  contact  of  liquid.  The  continued 
action  of  the  electric  current  being  too  powerful,  it  was 
stopped  on  the  demand  of  the  patient,  but  all  the  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia  at  once  returned,  and  the  patient  again 
became  unconscious.  The  application  of  electricity  was  kept 
up  in  this  way  for  two  days,  when  M.  Bouley  suddenly  ex¬ 
pired  from  a  stoppage  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  Dr. 
Mennessen  thinks  that  the  result  of  this  experiment  ought 
to  be  followed  up  by  the  scientific  world. 

Alluding  to  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Gerrard,  F.C.S.,  Teacher  of  Pharmacy  at  University  College, 
writes  to  the  Times  November  4th: — “As  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  probable  value  of  jaborandi,  a  newr  Brazilian 
drug,  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  and 
having  on  several  occasions  witnessed  the  powerful  effects 
of  this  drug  upon  the  human  subject,  and  once  experienced 
the  effects  of  a  voluntary  dose  upon  myself,  I  can  say  with 
confidence  that  it  is  a  most  perfect  sweater.  The  dose  I 
swallowed  was  the  crystalline  active  principle  of  the  f  jabor¬ 
andi, 5  called  f  pilocarpine/  and  w  hich  was  first  prepared  by 
myself  in  this  country,  and  simultaneously  by  Hardy  in 
France.  One-third  of  a  grain  in  ten  minutes  produces 
a  most  profuse  perspiration,  lasting  for  four  or  five 

hours,  and  yielding  po  $fter  ill  effeets?  I  to  in  posses® 
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sion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  crystalline  pilocarpine, 
prepared  by  myself  from  1  cwt.  of  the  jaborandi  leaves, 
and  would  be  happy  to  present  any  London  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  who  meets  with  a  suitable  case  where  it  might  be 
applied  with  a  grain  for  trial/’ 

In  France  hydrophobia  appears  to  be  as  common  as  in 
England,  and  M.  J.  Moreau  has  just  succumbed  to  the  fatal 
malady.  M.  Moreau  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Alfort, 
and  seems  to  have  contracted  the  disease  by  performing  a 
post-mortem  examination  on  a  dog  which  was  supposed  to 
have  died  of  rabies.  At  any  rate  no  other  source  of  in¬ 
fection  was  known,  and  at  the  time  of  making  the  autopsy  he 
had  a  slight  scratch  on  one  hand, "to  which  he  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion.  Three  months  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia.  His  medical  advisers  and  he  himself  were 
not  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  from  the  first.  The 
disease  ran  a  rapid  course,  the  patient  preserving  his  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  to  the  end.  A  propos  of  this  sad  case,  M. 
Decroix,  one  of  the  first  French  veterinarians,  asks  whether 
veterinary  surgeons  do  not  habitually  ignore  the  perils  to 
which  they  are  so  frequently  exposed  of  being  the  recipients 
of  various  animal  poisons.  He  confesses  he  often  examines 
diseased  animals  and  makes  autopsies  without  special  pre¬ 
cautions,  though  he  admits  this  is  wrong.  We  agree  with 
him,  and  would  recommend  him  to  set  a  better  example. — 
Medical  Examiner. 

We  append  to  these  cases  the  following  observations 
on  rabies  by  the  special  request  of  the  author,  G.  R. 
Jesse,  Esq. : 

“  Rabies  Canina.” 

( Erroneously  termed  Hydrophobia .) 

Sir, — The  apparent  increase  of  this  disease  in  various  parts 
of  England  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1871  for 
tying  up  the  mouths  of  the  canine  race,  and  otherwise  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  unnatural  restraint,  may  prove  so  serious 
to  human  life  and  property,  that,  setting  cruelty  entirely 
aside,  there  is  ample  cause  for  practical  inquiry,  whether 
the  muzzling  and  confining  of  dogs  is  not  only  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent  rabies ,  but  eminently  calculated  to  derange  their  health  and 
temper ,  and  thereby  increase  the  malady  ? 

Will  you  kindly,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  society,  give 
replies  to  the  following  questions  : 

1.  — Does  the  dog  (unlike  man  or  the  horse)  perspire 
almost  entirely  by  means  of  his  tongue  only  ? 

2.  — Does  the  dog  drink  little  at  a  time,  but  frequently? 
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3.  — Does  the  dog,  when  at  liberty,  very  often  have  re¬ 
course  to  his  natural  medicine,  the  dog-grass  ( Cynosurus 
cristatus),  both  as  an  emetic  and  purgative,  and  to  free  his 
stomach  from  irritation  produced  by  the  improper  food  which 
is  too  often  his  share,  from  viscid  matter,  bile,  and  indi¬ 
gestible  substances  ? 

4. — Does  the  dog  frequently  lick  various  parts  of  his  body, 
his  tongue  being  a  surgeon  to  his  wounds  ? 

5.  — Does  muzzling  have  a  tendency  to  cause  fits  and 
other  evils  ? 

6.  — Does  muzzling  tend  in  various  ways  to  irritate  the 
dog,  and  render  him  more  likely  to  bite  people  and  other 
dogs  when  he  regains  his  freedom?  When  muzzled  for  the 
first  time  does  he  in  some  cases  become  excited,  and  even 
furious  ? 

7.  — The  dog  being  an  intellectual,  sensitive,  and  most 
affectionate  animal,  whose  nervous  system  is  highly  developed, 
is  not  muzzling  or  chaining  likely  to  make  him  unhappy,  and 
create  a  sense  of  wrong,  injustice,  and  unkindness — especi¬ 
ally  in  those  instances  where  the  creature  lives  in  close 
friendship  with  his  master? 

8.  — Does  not  keeping  a  dog  chained  always  render  him 
more  or  less  savage — at  least  to  strangers  ? 

9.  — When  a  dog  has  never  been  chained  up  or  muzzled, 
does  not  the  act  of  so  confining  him  sometimes  irritate  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  even  to  fury,  or  make  him  dull,  dejected,  and 
miserable ;  and  does  not  such  treatment  in  some  instances 
cause  him  to  refuse  to  perform  the  offices  of  nature  ? 

10.  — Confining  dogs  and  thereby  preventing  them  from 
having  sexual  intercourse,  is  it  not  likely  to  seriously  injure 
their  health  ?  And  when  the  odour  of  bitches  in  heat  is 
conveyed  to  their  olfactory  nerves  by  the  atmosphere  or  other¬ 
wise,  does  not  the  obstruction  to  obeying  nature’s  most  im¬ 
perious  dictate  excite  them  intensely  and  injure  their  health  ? 
Moreover,  is  not  sexual  excitement  often  an  early  symptom 
of  rabies  ? 

11.  — Is  not  the  muzzling  and  confining  of  healthy  dogs 
because  other  dogs  are  deranged  contrary  to  common  sense  ? 
Ought  dogs,  any  more  than  men,  to  be  constanly  treated  as 
creatures  likely  to  go  mad  ? 

12.  — Are  not  unwholesome  food,  uncleanliness,  misery, 
and  ill-treatment ;  also,  all  that  tends  to  pervert  the  animal 
from  his  natural  state,  annoy,  irritate,  and  unduly  excite  the 
dog,  likely  to  derange  his  health  and  increase  the  capability 
of  originating  rabies  ? 

13.  — Are  not  those  dogs  who  are  bred,  trained  tg  ferocity, 
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and  used  for  the  combats  of  the  pit,  badger-baiting,  and 
worrying  other  animals,  the  breeds  most  subject  to  rabies ; 
and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  when  mad  ? 

14.  — Do  not  fits,  distemper,  and  costiveness  cause  sym¬ 
ptoms  often  mistaken  for  rabies  ? 

15. — H  as  rabies  been  hitherto  one  of  the  rarest  diseases 
in  England  ?  And  are  there  not  many  parts  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  Artie  regions  and  Africa,  where  it  is  unknown  ? 

16.  — Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  of  all 
branches  that  the  season  of  the  year  has  nothing  to  with  the 
creation  of  rabies  ? 

17.  — Are  there  not  many  erroneous  ideas  current  amongst 
all  classes  of  society  on  the  subject  of  rabies  ? 

18.  — Does  not  a  mad  dog  suffer  from  a  frightful  and 
unquenchable  thirst  ?  Does  he  not  seek  water  with  extreme 
eagerness  drink  it  to  excess  so  long  as  he  can  swallow,  and 
sometimes  swim  in  it  ? 

19- — Has  not  incalcuable  mischief  been  done  by  popular 
and  general  want  of  knowledge  as  to  rabies  ?  Thousands  of 
dogs  sacrificed,  and  thousands  of  people  rendered  needlessly 
anxious  and  wretched  by  believing  dogs  rabid  which  were 
not  ? 

20.  — Is  not  death  itself  in  human  beings  caused  in  some 
instances  by  panic  fear  alone  ?  The  malady  of  hydrophobia 
being  created  in  these  cases  by  a  disordered  and  excited 
imagination  ?  [See  Delabere  Blaine’s  4  Canine  Pathology/ 
A  case  occurred  last  February  in  Manchester  Infirmary 
Hospital.] 

2 1 .  — Is  not  the  rabid  dog,  where  he  has  been  kindly  treated, 
generally  quite  inoffensive  to  the  friends  around  him  in  his 
home,  and  to  other  persons  if  unmolested  ? 

22.  — Does  not  a  mad  dog  seek  solitude  and  avoid  light? 
When  he  is  on  the  march  does  he  usually  never  turn  out  of 
his  way  to  attack  human  beings  unless  first  annoyed,  hooted, 
and  chased  ? 

23.  — Is  not  the  application  to  a  wound  from  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  a  sure  and  certain, 
ready,  and  simple  preventive  of  rabies  ? 

24.  — Is  rabies  spontaneous,  as  well  as  contagious,  in  the 
dog? 

25.  — Is  not  due  attention  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge,  and  the  education  of  the  humane  feelings 
of  the  nation  more  likely  to  prevent  the  disease  of  rabies 
than  any  measures  of  coercion  put  in  force  against  the  dog  ? 
In  fact,  is  it  not  strictly  true,  that  to  muzzle,  chain,  incar¬ 
cerate,  and  kill  dogs,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  rabies,  is 
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just  as  vain,  unreasonable,  and  unphilosophical  as  it  would 
be  to  endeavour  to  do  away  with  fever,  smallpox,  or  cholera, 
by  sending  the  afflicted  human  patients  to  gaol  or  the 
gallows  ? 

26. — Are  not  the  muzzling  and  confining  of  dogs,  and 
any  treatment  perverting  the  animal  from  his  natural  state, 
more  likely  to  increase  rabies  than  diminish  the  same  ? 
the  dog  being  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  equally  with 
man  himself,  and  as  much  dependent  for  health  on  good 
air,  good  food,  liberty,  exercise,  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  ? 


THE  EXPORT  OF  HORSES  FROM  GERMANY. 

Berlin,  Oct.  31. 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  discussed  Herr 
Windhorst’s  motion  for  repealing  the  prohibition  against  the 
export  of  horses.  The  Minister  of  YVar  declared  that  the 
measure  was  taken  last  June,  when  German  horse  dealers 
had  received  from  abroad  orders  for  horses  fit  for  military 
service  to  the  number  of  30,000,  a  scale  of  export  which 
would  have  endangered  German  mobilisation.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  cause  detriment  to  foreign  studs,  the  Imperial 
Chancellery  was  authorised  to  make  exceptions  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  nearly  7,000  horses  were  exported  during  the 
last  three  months.  The  minister  said,  in  conclusion,  that 
although  the  prohibition  had  succeeded  in  preventing  an  ex¬ 
cessive  export  of  horses  fit  for  military  service,  it  was  still, 
and  would  perhaps  remain  some  time  longer,  a  necessary 
measure  so  long,  in  fact,  as  mobilisation  although  not  now 
expected,  was  a  possible  contingency. 

The  motion  of  Herr  Windhorst  was  subsequently  rejected 
by  the  House. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  November  7th,  1877.  Present 
— Col.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Veterinary  Report. 

The  Hon.  JE.  Egerton ,  M.P .  (Chairman),  reported  that  there 
were  twelve  candidates  eligible  to  compete  for  the  society's 
veterinary  prizes  and  medals,  of  whom  six  had  already  entered 
their  names  for  competition.  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  had  re¬ 
ported  on  the  experiments  as  to  the  protective  value  of  the  mode 
of  inoculation  for  pleuro-pneumonia  employed  at  the  Brown 
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Institution.  Four  of  the  inoculated  animals  had  been  exposed 
to  infection  by  cohabitation  for  many  weeks  in  the  same  stable 
with  other  animals  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  the  result  was 
so  far  favorable  that  none  of  them  had  taken  the  disease.  He, 
however,  deprecated  the  drawing  of  any  conclusion  on  the  subject 
until  much  more  extensive  experience  had  been  gained  by  further 
trials.  Although  Mr.  Duguid  had  done  his  best  to  obtain  op¬ 
portunities  for  such  trials,  he  had  hitherto  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  persons  who  were  willing  to  allow 
their  sheds  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  There  was  reason, 
however,  to  hope  that  these  difficultis  ,  like  others  which  had 
been  met  with,  would  be  surmounted, aend  that  in  another  month 
it  would  be  possible  to  present  to  the  committee  a  final  report 
on  the  important  question  under  investigation.  Dr.  Sanderson 
had  further  stated  that  Dr.  Yeo,  of  King's  College,  had  almost 
completed  his  investigations,  and  that  his  report  would  be  ready 
for  presentation  in  a  few  weeks.  In  case  it  should  be  thought 
proper  to  continue  the  scientific  inquiries  at  the  Brown  Institu¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Sanderson  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  any  further 
experiments  that  might  be  necessary  on  the  subject  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  important  subject 
of  Anthrax.  In  reference  to  this  disease  much  new  information 
had  lately  been  gained  by  scientific  experiments  in  Germany, 
which,  if  pursued  in  this  country,  would,  he  believed,  yield  very 
valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  diseases  of  this  class.  The  committee  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  council  meeting  they  would  move  for  the  renewal  of  the 
veterinary  grant  for  1878.  This  report  was  adopted. 

Report  op  the  Cattle  Plague  Committee. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  moved  the  following  resolution,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  : 

“That  this  council  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  desirability  of  taking,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  necessary 
steps  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  cattle  plague  and  the  importation  of  live  stock." 

He  reminded  the  council  of  the  steps  which  they  had  taken 
during  the  year  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague, 
commencing  with  their  resolution  passed  in  March  last,  which 
was  as  follows : 

“  That  seeing  the  precautions  hitherto  adopted  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  outbreaks  of  rinderpest  and  other  contagious  diseases  of 
animals  in  Great  Britain  have  not  been  successful,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  council  that  nothing  short  of  the  total  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  European  ports  will  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case." 
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In  consequence  of  the  increasing  gravity  of  the  position,  and 
the  continuance  of  cattle  plague,  uniform  and  compulsory  mea¬ 
sures  throughout  the  country  were  also  advocated ;  and  in  May, 
on  the  cattle  plague  extending  to  Willesden,  outside  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  a  further  resolution  was  passed,  urging  the  Privy 
Council  to  supersede  the  local  authorities  in  the  home  counties. 
These  resolutions  were  backed  by  deputations  to  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council,  and  on  every  occasion  practical  results  had 
followed  from  the  action  which  the  council  had  taken,  although 
the  Lord  President  felt  that  he  could  not  do  al]  that  was  asked 
without  further  powers  and  further  information.  A  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  therefore  been 
appointed ;  and  although  the  report  and  the  recommendations 
made  by  that  committee  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of  what 
had  been  asked  by  the  council,  they  went  far  enough  to  merit 
the  warm  support  of  the  agricultural  community.  He  felt, 
however,  that  the  society  ought  not  to  stop  there,  as  these  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Select  Committee  were  at  present  only  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  the  question  arose — Would  the  Government 
give  effect  to  them,  and  make  them  the  law  of  the  land  ?  He 
thought  that  it  was  only  proper  that  the  opinion  of  an  important 
body  like  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  should  be  expressed  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  step  being  taken,  and  he  believed  that 
every  other  agricultural  association  in  the  kingdom  would  act  in 
the  same  manner.  The  question  was  of  national  importance, 
more  especially  to  the  consumer,  who  was  beginning  to  find  out 
that  “  cattle  disease”  was  synonymous  with  “dear  meat.” 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  German,  Russian,  and  Bel¬ 
gian  cattle,  the  supply  to  our  home  markets  was  now  amounting 
to  a  glut,  and  the  producer  could  not  obtain  more  than  from  8s. 
to  9s.  per  imperial  stone,  but  whether  the  butcher  or  the  con¬ 
sumer  reaped  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  say.  He  concluded  by  urging  that  although  it  was 
an  unusual  course  for  the  society  to  petition  the  Government, 
and  although  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  did  not  go 
to  the  extent  which  the  society  had  asked,  he  felt  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  would  be  satisfied  if  these 
recommendations  were  to  take  effect  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  Booth  seconded  the  resolution.  He  had  attended  most 
of  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  could  testify  to  the  zeal 
which  its  members  had  displayed  in  endeavouring  to  bring  out 
the  truth  with  reference  to  every  branch  of  the  subject,  and 
especially  as  to  an  adequate  provision  of  food  for  the  people. 
He  had  always  urged  for  stronger  measures  than  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee,  but  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  stated 
by  eminent  veterinary  surgeons  that  if  animals  from  Germany, 
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Russia,  and  Belgium,  could  be  kept  out  of  the  country,  and 
those  from  other  countries  could  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of 
landing,  both  cattle  plague  and  pleuro-pneumonia  would  be 
prevented  from  gaining  access  to  our  flocks  and  herds,  he  had 
somewhat  altered  his  views ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  make  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  in  their 
entirety  the  law  of  the  country,  and  thus  secure  the  advantages 
of  increased  production  both  to  producer  and  consumer,  by 
giving  security  for  the  health  of  their  own  herds. 

Mr.  Bent,  although  he  would  not  oppose  the  resolution, 
stated  that  individually  he  did  not  agree  with  the  report  of  the 
committee.  No  doubt  there  would  be  ample  discussion  in 
Parliament,  where  every  interest  is  represented,  before  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  committee  would  be  made  law.  He 
agreed  that  cattle  from  Russia,  Germany,  and  Belgium  ought  to 
be  excluded,  and  he  did  not  understand  why  Austro-Hungary 
had  not  been  placed  in  the  same  category,  as  cattle  from  that 
empire  could  be  sent  here  by  way  of  Trieste ;  but  as  regards 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other  countries  which  were  free  from 
disease,  he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  slaughtering  their  cattle 
at  the  port  of  landing.  He  considered  that  the  stringent  regu¬ 
lations  recommended  by  the  committee,  to  be  enforced  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  would  be  disliked  by  farmers,  except, 
perhaps,  by  the  owners  of  valuable  herds.  As  a  magistrate,  he 
could  testify  to  the  fact  that  when  stringent  regulations  were  in 
operation  cases  of  infraction  of  them  were  constantly  being 
brought  before  him,  and  the  delinquents  were  generally  the 
smaller  farmers  and  graziers. 

Mr.  Horley  cordially  supported  the  resolution.  Nothing  that 
the  council  had  done  of  late  years  had  given  more  general  satis¬ 
faction  than  their  action  this  year  in  reference  to  cattle  plague, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  council  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity 
of  immediate  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bowly  also  supported  the  resolution,  and  urged  that  the 
great  losses  which  had  been  sustained  in  consequence  of  cattle 
plague  should  outweigh  the  inconvenience  to  which  salesmen 
and  petty  dealers  were  put  by  stringent  regulations.  The  public 
were  beginning  to  learn  that  the  importation  of  live  stock,  so 
far  from  cheapening  meat,  had  a  directly  contrary  effect,  in 
consequence  of  the  losses  of  our  own  cattle  by  imported  disease. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  repudiated  Mr.  Dent’s  idea  that  the 
restrictions  advocated  would  be  of  special  value  to  Shorthorn 
breeders.  During  the  last  great  outbreak  there  were  propor¬ 
tionately  fewer  deaths  amongst  the  pure  herds  than  amongst  the 
commoner  kinds  of  cattle.  In  fact,  it  is  the  graziers  who  com¬ 
plain  most  of  the  ravages  qf  contagious  diseases  $  and  although 
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the  agricultural  interest  is  the  one  which  the  society  was 
established  to  support,  he  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  in  the  interest  of  the  community  generally. 

Mr.  Martin ,  as  one  of  those  who  did  not  possess  one  of  the 
valuable  herds  to  which  Mr.  Dent  had  alluded,  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  resolution.  All  shades  of  opinion  were  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Select  Committee,  and  he  looked  on  their  recom¬ 
mendations  as  a  compromise.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
society  ought  not  to  sacrifice  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
improving  legislation,  although  the  committee  had  not  gone  to 
the  extent  which  the  council  desired.  His  experience  as  a 
magistrate  was  that  dealers  and  butchers  were  the  offenders 
against  regulations  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of 
contagious  diseases  of  animals. 

The  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  M.P.}  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
stated  that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  not  a 
compromise.  On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  them  as  strong, 
stringent,  and  decisive.  The  last  paragraph,  it  was  true,  was 
carried  against  the  chairman,  and  doubtless  some  thought  that  it 
would  prevent  the  Government  from  taking  any  action  in  re¬ 
ference  to  foreign  cattle,  but  he  trusted  that  the  society  would 
urge  the  Government  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  effect  of  that 
paragraph,  and  that  they  would  uphold  the  necessity  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  home  stock  as  well  as  on  foreign  stock,  and  press  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  large  and  comprehensive  measure  on 
the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Randell ,  as  representing  the  class  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Dent,  would  not  like  the  restrictions  just  alluded  to,  and  as 
having  to  do  with  the  occupiers  of  40,000  acres  under  similar 
circumstances,  declared  that  they  had  the  same  strong  feeling 
upon  the  necessity  of  proper  regulations  being  made  as  to  home 
stock,  and  upon  doing  away  with  the  importation  of  live  animals, 
and  substituting  a  dead-meat  trade,  as  the  owners  of  high-bred 
stock.  In  his  opinion,  the  only  way  to  meet  the  increasing 
competition  of  America  was  by  breeding  more  animals,  and  this 
they  could  only  do  if  they  felt  that  their  stock  had  ceased  to  be 
subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  imported  disease.  Farmers,  so 
far  as  he  knew  them,  would  cheerfully  submit  to  regulations 
themselves,  if  they  were  accompanied  by  such  security  as  they 
desired.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  report  as  a  compromise,  but 
as  the  result  of  an  arbitration  between  the  farmers  and  the 
consumers,  after  a  most  careful,  patient,  and  exhaustive  inquiry. 
He  hoped  the  council  would  be  unanimous  in  asking  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  the  recommendations  into  effect,  and  thus  set  an 
example  to  the  other  agricultural  bodies,  which,  doubtless,  they 
would  at  once  follow. 
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The  President  regretted  that  Mr.  Dent  had  laid  such  stress 
upon  the  feelings  of  owners  of  valuable  herds.  For  himself  he 
could  say  that  he  had  entered  into  the  question  more  on  behalf 
of  the  cotter  with  one  cow,  or  the  small  farmer  with  five  or  six, 
than  on  behalf  of  the  rich  owner  of  a  valuable  herd,  for  the 
small  man  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  his  one  cow  so  much  as 
the  Shorthorn  breeder  that  of  his  entire  stock ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  the  bearing  of  the  question  upon 
valuable  herds  had  not  been  brought  prominently  forward. 
Abundant  evidence  had  been  given  to  show  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  breeding  of  animals  revealed  by  the  statistics  was  caused 
by  the  fear  of  contagious  diseases,  and  therefore  the  more  the 
dead-meat  trade  was  encouraged  the  better,  as  it  removed  the 
necessity  for  the  importation  of  the  live  animals  which  brought 
these  diseases  with  them. 

The  resolution  having  been  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  President  was  instructed  to  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  council  in  support  of 
it  during  the  period  of  the  Smithfield  Show. 

Dentition  of  Pigs. 

Letters  from  Lord  Radnor  and  his  agent,  in  reference  to  the 
disqualification  of  his  young  boar  (No.  1187)  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting,  were  read,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  reply 
that,  under  the  existing  rule  as  to  disqualifications  on  account  of 
dentition,  the  decision  of  the  inspectors,  after  having  been 
approved  by  the  stewards,  must  be  regarded  as  final. 

Mr.  Stratton  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  monthly  council  he 
would  move  a  resolution  having  reference  to  the  existing  rule  as 
to  the  dentition  of  pigs. 
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DICK  TRUST. 

A  meeting  of  this  Trust  was  held  on  October  30th,  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  the  Lord  Provost  presiding.  In  re¬ 
ference  to  an  abstract  of  the  Trust  accounts  which  were  laid 
on  the  table,  Treasurer  Wilson  remarked  that  during  the  past 
year  the  Trustees  had  spent  very  much  more  than  their 
income.  The  income  under  their  administration  had  been 
£628  12s.  6d.,  their  expenditure  £1343  17s.  7d. — excess  of  ex¬ 
penditure  £715.  No  doubt  £400  of  that  was  an  old  building 
debt,  which  should  not  have  fallen  under  the  year  proper ;  but 
even  deducting  that,  there  was  a  deficit  of  £315.  They  were  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  £4527,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  their 
indebtedness  on  the  year  of  £722.  While  he  felt  they  were  ex- 
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ceedingly  obliged  to  Bailie  Cranston  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  had  applied  themselves  to  the  affairs  of  the  Trust,  he  thought 
there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  its  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  did  not  see  why  that  business  should"  not  be  combined 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Town  Council.  Bailie  Cranston, 
while  quite  concurring  with  the  Treasurer’s  view,  remarked  that 
a  portion  of  the  expenditure  referred  to  had  been  incurred  in 
repairing  and  putting  into  proper  condition  the  College  buildings. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  break  up  of  the  concern  ;  but  it  was 
recovering  itself  fast.  Treasurer  Wilson  said  that,  if  he  found 
there  was  no  legal  difficulty,  he  should  table  a  motion  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  Trust  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  Council 
business.  There  was  no  other  matter  of  general  interest  before 
the  meeting. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-third  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  the  Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  Friday  evening,  9th 
November,  1877 ;  Mr.  George  Morgan,  Vice-president,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  present  Messrs.  Heyes,  C.  W.  Elam,  Moore, 
Hutcheon,  W.  Leather,  Hopkin,  Greaves,  W.  A.  Taylor,  T. 
Taylor,  Storrar,  Storrar,  junior,  Locke,  Whittle,  Rothwell,  and 
the  Secretary. 

Letters  and  telegrams  of  apology  were  received  from  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  E.  Faulkner,  J.  Welsby,  and 
Darwell. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  Treasurer’s  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year  was 
read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greaves ,  Manchester,  read  a  paper  on  “Germs :  the 
part  they  play  in  the  Production  of  some  Diseases,”  and  “  Dis¬ 
infectants  :  the  part  they  play  in  Preventing  and  Modifying 
Disease.” 

With  reference  to  the  action  of  disinfectants,  Mr.  T.  Taylor 
spoke  of  the  value  of  chlorine  gas  in  outbreaks  of  malignant 
influenza,  which  were  so  prevalent  in  Manchester  about  two 
years  ago.  Not  only  had  he  found  it  of  service  where  the  out¬ 
break  at  one  very  large  establishment  was  on  the  decrease,  and 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  the  attacks  were  of  a  milder  character, 
but  he  had  two  instances  where,  immediately  after  the  outbreak, 
the  animals  attacked  were  isolated  and  the  stables  disinfected, 
and  no  further  cases  occurred  in  them. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  that,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  cases  in  Manchester,  and  the 
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disease  having  appeared  in  stables  under  his  supervision  during 
the  current  year  he  adopted  Mr.  Taylor’s  suggestion  of  disin¬ 
fecting  with  chlorine,  but  in  his  hands  the  practice  failed  entirely 
to  arrest  fresh  outbreaks  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  subsequent 
attacks. 

Mr.  Hutcheon  thought  that  influenza  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  germs  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  as  the  out¬ 
breaks  were  most  irregular  in  their  occurrence.  The  disease  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  due  rather  to  atmospheric  influences  ;  on  some  days 
there  would  be  a  number  of  fresh  cases  to  be  followed  by  days 
when  the  access  of  new  cases  would  be  none  or  only  very  trifling. 

Mr.  Storrar  considered  the  germ  theory  was  amply  illustrated 
by  the  outbreak  of  rinderpest,  and  no  doubt  in  most  other 
epizootic  diseases ;  but  it  would  require  much  observation, 
study,  and  comparison  of  ideas  and  results,  before  we  could 
determine  the  laws  which  regulated  the  development,  propaga¬ 
tion,  and  death  of  disease-producing  germs  ;  as  to  the  divergence 
of  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  he  thought 
such  variation  was  constantly  met  with,  and  applied  not  only  to 
means  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  but  also  to  the  use 
of  curative  measures. 

Mr.  Leather  said  he  had  employed  disinfection  by  chlorine  gas 
in  an  outbreak  of  glanders  and  farcy  which  had  occurred  in  a 
newly-built  stable,  but  had  obtained  no  beneficial  result. 

Mr.  Hophin  believed  glanders  and  farcy  were  propagated  by 
germs,  as  also  were  many,  if  not  all,  blood  diseases ;  but  in 
respect  to  the  recent  outbreak  of  influenza  he  could  not  think  it 
was  due  to  germs.  He  had  tried  the  employment  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  as  preventive  to  glander-poison,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  all  his  proofs  were  negative  ;  he  hoped  to  carry 
out  an  experiment  to  prove  positively  that  when  the  system 
of  a  healthy  horse  had  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  it  would  be  refractory  to  glander-poison. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  suggested  that  members  should  be  induced 
to  bring  before  this  and  kindred  associations  microscopical  pre¬ 
parations  of  morbid  animal  products,  and  advocated  that  members 
should  record  the  action  and  effects  of  the  various  drugs  used  in 
daily  practice.  Bethought  the  divergence  in  the  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Reynolds  was  to  be  explained  that,  whilst 
the  air  of  the  stables  only  was  disinfected,  the  influence  operating 
in  the  generation  of  the  disease  might  exist  in  the  circumambient 
air,  which  of  course  would  in  a  short  time  be  carried  into  the 
stable.  He  had  given  sixouuces  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily 
for  three  weeks  in  a  case  of  farcy,  which  progressed  satisfactorily, 
but  he  did  not  on  that  account  look  on  the  drug  as  a  panacea  for 
the  disease.  The  fact  was,  however,  one  unit  towards  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  question. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Elam  thought  that  experiments  to  prove  whether 
or  not  the  hyposulphite  was  a  preventive  to  glanders  should  be 
thoroughly  tried,  but  only  under  the  most  complete  isolation. 
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He  believed  that  you  can  grow glanders  and  farcy  as  easily  as  mush 
rooms,  by  indifference  to  feeding  and  overwork,  without  positive 
contact  with  animals  presenting  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  glan¬ 
ders,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  horses  apparently  free  from 
the  disease  were  capable  of  infecting  sound  horses  whenever  the 
latter  are  attacked  with  catarrh  or  influenza. 

Discussion  amongst  the  members  present  was  continued,  and 
the  general  opinion  expressed  was  that  glanders  did  not  originate 
spontaneously,  and  that  most  cases  arose  in  stables  where  the 
disease  had  previously  existed  and  the  germs  of  the  disease  had 
been  generated. 

Mr.  Moore  instanced  an  outbreak  of  eczema,  where  a  large  herd 
had  been  attacked  four  times  in  the  space  of  fourteen  months. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Greaves’  paper  was  adjourned  until  the 
next  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  membership: 
Mr.  Augustus  B.  Wren,  Birkenhead ;  Mr.  Darwell,  sen.,  North- 
wich;  Mr.  Darwell,  jun.,  Northwich;  Mr.  Menzies,  St.  Helens. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greaves,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  retiring 
officers  of  the  association  were  then  passed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Mr. 
T.  G.  Proctor,  President ;  Messrs.  Woods,  Heyes,  Storrar,  Vice- 
presidents;  Mr.  C.  W.  Elam,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Hutcheon, 
Secretary.  Richard  S.  Reynolds,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  last  quarterly  meeting  for  the  current  year  was  held 
at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  November  13th,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  also  present : — Messrs.  T.  Greaves, 
Jas.  Ereeman,  M.  E.  Naylor,  J.  W.  Anderton,  Jno.  Cuthbert, 
S.  E.  Eallding,  Peter  Walker,  Parian  Walker,  W.  G.  Schofield, 
J.  W.  Axe,  D.  Spillman,  R.  W.  Murdoch,  J.  E.  Scriven,  W. 
Lodge,  J.  L.  Faulkner,  and  the  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Howell,  Rochdale  ;  Robertson,  Leeds,  and  Britton, 
Leeds,  were  present  as  visitors. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professor 
Williams ;  E.  C.  Dray,  Joseph  and  John  Freeman,  Geo.  Carter, 
Jas.  Bale,  T.  Edmundson,  Jas.  Lambert,  and  A.  G.  Ross. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Jas.  Freeman ,  seconded  by  Mr.  Naylor , 
“  That  Mr.  D.  R.  Sowerby,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Hull,  be  elected  a 
member  of  this  Society.”  Carried. 

Mr.  Parian  Walker  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Quackery  in  and 
out  of  the  Profession.”  The  subject  was  most  ably  treated,  the 
principal  topics  dwelt  upon  being  the  custom  of  some  members 
of  the  College  meeting,  discussing,  and  informing  black- 
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smiths  and  other  non-professionals  how  to  treat  cases  ;  the  other 
principal  point  commented  on  by  the  essayist  was  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  a  penal  clause,  prohibiting  unlicensed  persons 
from  assuming  the  title  and  practising  as  veterinary  surgeons. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
in  which  Messrs.  Freeman,  Greaves,  Anderton,  Broughton, 
Cuthbert,  Faulkner,  Peter  Walker,  Lodge,  Murdoch,  Spillman, 
Axe,  and  Howell,  took  part ;  ultimately,  two  resolutions  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject  were  passed.  The  first  resolution,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Broughton ,  seconded  by  Beter  Walker ,  was  as 
follows : — “  That  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  highly 
derogatory  to  the  status  of  the  profession  that  members  of  the 
College  should  make  a  practice  of  meeting  and  consulting  with 
unqualified  men,  and  instructing  them  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
treatment  in  cases  brought  under  their  notice,  and  that  this 
meeting  expresses  its  entire  disapproval  of  and  contempt  for  the 
action  of  such  members.”  Carried. 

The  second  resolution  was  as  follows : — proposed  by  Mr. 
Or  eaves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Broughton ,  “  That  any  member  com¬ 
plaining  to  the  secretary  that  an  unlicensed  person  is  assuming 
the  title  and  practising  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  district  in 
which  the  said  member  resides,  that  the  secretary  be  empowered 
to  advertise  in  such  local  papers  as  he  may  think  necessary  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  who  possess  the  legal  qualifications  of 
practising  the  art  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.”  Carried. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Murdock,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fallding ,  “  That 
Mr.  Walker’s  paper  be  sent  to  the  veterinary  periodicals  for 
publication.”  #  Carried. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  essayist  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  then  presented  the  financial  statement,  showing 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £75  10s.  3d. 

Election  of  officers  for  1878  was  next  proceeded  with,  and 
resulted  as  follows: — President,  Mr.  S.  F.  Fallding,  Wakefield; 
vice-presidents,  Prof.  Williams,  Mr.  Parian  Walker,  Halifax,  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Schofield,  Pontefract;  treasurer,  Mr.  Cuthbert, 
Leeds  ;  secretary,  Mr.  Broughton,  Leeds. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  was  unanimously 
passed. 

A  paper  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  was  kindly  pro¬ 
mised  by  Mr.  T.  Greaves,  the  subject  being  on  “  Germs :  the  part 
they  play  in  the  Production  of  some  Diseases  ;”  also,  “  Disinfec¬ 
tants  :  the  part  they  play  in  Promoting  and  Modifying  Disease.” 

Mr.  Jas.  Freeman,  of  Hull,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  in  a 
few  appropriate  and  sympathetic  remarks,  presented  to  the 
hon.  sec.  a  well-filled  purse  of  gold,  as  a  token  of  their  sym¬ 
pathy  for  him  in  the  long  and  painful  illness  which  he  had 
undergone. 

*  We  regret  that  Mr.  Walker’s  paper  did  not  come  to  hand  until  late  on 
Wednesday,  November  28th,  at  which  time  we  had  gone  to  press. — Eds. 
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The  Secretary ',  whose  feelings  were  quite  overwhelmed  at 
the  kindness  ol  the  members,  returned  a  very  warm  vote  of 
thanks. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
London  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  C. 
Cunningham,  Slateford,  president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  also 
present  Professors  Williams,  Walley,  and  Vaughan;  Messrs. 
Balfour,  Waugh,  Rutherford,  Brown,  Reid,  Arthur,  jun.,  Bal¬ 
four,  jun.,  Young,  Dalling,  Boyd,  Weir,  Airdrie,  and  the 
Secretary 

Election  oe  Office-bearers. 

Mr.  William  Gumming ,  V.S.,  Edinburgh,  was  on  the  motion  of 
the  Chairman,  unanimously  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  Messrs.  Boyd,  Young,  and  Balfour  being  chosen  as  vice- 
presidents.  Professor  M‘Fadzean  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 
treasurer  and  secretary. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Principal  W alley,  after  calling  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
having  the  Rules  of  the  Benevolent  Society  printed  and  circulated, 
referred  to  the  question  of  professional  fees  in  court  cases.  In 
Scotland,  he  believed,  they  were  only  entitled  to  demand  two 
guineas  per  day,  and  a  third  or  second  class  railway  fare,  no 
matter  how  far  they  had  to  travel.  In  England,  he  understood, 
they  were  empowered  to  demand  six  guineas  a  day  and  first-class 
railway  fare.  He  proposed  to  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the 
subject  at  next  meeting,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  proper  legal 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Principal  Williams  said  he  had  consulted  legal  gentlemen  on 
this  point,  and  has  ascertained  that  although  Mr.  Field,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  had  been  allowed  six  guineas  per  day  for  attending  court, 
that  allowance  was  made  by  a  local  auditor  and  was  by  no  means 
a  general  rule.  The  law  entitled  no  man,  not  even  Liebig,  to 
claim  more  than  two  guineas  a  day  for  attending  court.  They 
could,  however,  charge  for  preparing  evidence,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  having  to  attend  a  lawyer’s  office  a  big  fee  could  be 
charged  for  that.  They  could  also  arrange  beforehand  what  the 
fee  should  be,  and  if  unable  to  come  to  terms,  they  might  refuse 
to  lend  assistance.  They  were  not  bound  by  any  law  to  examine 
an  animal. 

Principal  Walley  intimated  thatyafter  this  explanation  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  his  motion. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  in  the  local  courts  he  had  some¬ 
times  to  be  content  with  an  allowance  of  7s.  6d.  (Laughter.) 
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The  Inoculation  of  Pleueo -Pneumonic  Cattle. 

Mr.  Reid ,  V.S. ,  Leith,  said  that  as  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  had  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  he  would 
like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  had  done 
any  good.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  an  utter  failure, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  thirty  days’  restriction. 

Principal  Williams  remarked  that  so  long  as  people  continued 
to  buy  animals  and  place  them  into  infected  byres  they  would 
always  have  pleuro-pneumonia  amongst  them.  It  might  be 
viewed  as  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to 
meddle  with  people  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  but  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  consideration  whether  compensation  should  be  allowed 
to  parties  who  persisted  in  buying  out  of  infected  stock,  or  in 
placing  cattle  into  byres  where  infection  existed.  The  Act  had 
not,  in  his  opinion,  been  an  utter  failure,  though  it  had  failed  to 
a  certain  extent.  It  imposed  certain  obligations  on  inspectors, 
and  he  had  happened  to  be  the  first  who  had  been  tried  on  this 
point.  Perhaps  the  position  of  inspectors  might  come  to  be  a 
matter  for  further  consideration. 

Principal  Walley  observed  that,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Association  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  had  pointed  out  that 
the  thirty  days’  prohibition  was  simply  a  farce.  With  regard  to 
compensation, in  Edinburgh  the  magistrates  or  local  authority  gave 
only  about  one-tenth  as  compensation  where  people  brought  in 
animals  that  were  infected  with  disease.  In  fixing  any  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  he  maintained  that  the 
public  should  not  be  thought  of.  In  regard  to  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  he  coincided  with  Mr.  Eeid  in  thinking  that  the  Act  had 
not  done  a  grain  of  good.  There  was  as  much  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  Leith  now  as  there  had  been  for  the  past  five  or  six  weeks. 
Where  the  Act  was  properly  carried  out  by  the  local  authority 
good  results  might  possibly  be  arrived  at ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  in  the  districts  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Principal  Williams  spoke  of  the  inoculation  experiments  going 
on  at  the  Brown  Institute  in  London.  Eour  inoculated  animals 
had  so  far  resisted  the  disease  that  the  future  would  determine 
whether  inoculation  would  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  tried  long  ago.  It  had  been  tried  to  some  extent  success¬ 
fully  on  the  Continent,  and  the  experiments  had  gone  far  to 
demonstrate  that  inoculation  would  take  the  place  of  slaughter. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  cattle  experimented  upon 
had  been  placed  alongside  other  cattle  ? 

Principal  Williams  replied  that  the  animals  were  subjected  to 
very  severe  trials. 

Mr.  Rutherford ,  V.S.,  Edinburgh,  alluded  to  unsuccessful  cases 
of  inoculation  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  but  these,  it  was 
explained,  were  owing  to  the  selection  of  bad  virus.  Mr.  Graham 
Mitchell,  of  Melbourne,  deserved  the  highest  commendation  for 
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having  carried  the  experiments  so  near  the  point  of  perfection. 
When  the  disease  broke  out  in.  an  Australian  herd,  the  worst  cases 
were  slaughtered  and  inoculation  was  proceeded  with,  the  lymph 
being  taken  from  animals  affected  with  a  mild  form  of  the  disease. 
By  careful  inoculation  the  disease  remained  in  its  mild  form,  and 
in  this  way  passed  through  the  herd,  the  loss  being  probably  not 
more  than  2  per  cent.  He  could  not  say  what  the  loss  had  been 
before,  but  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  as  high  as  60  or  70 
per  cent.,  and  where  the  inoculation  was  badly  performed  it 
might  amount  to  20  per  cent.  An  inspector  of  cattle  in  New 
South  Wales,  whose  name  for  the  moment  he  forgot,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  communicate  with  them  on  the  subject. 
The  inspector  referred  to  was  over  among  them  some  time  ago, 
and  complained  that  he  had  been  treated  here  with  some  dis¬ 
courtesy.  In  response  to  circulars  issued  to  owners  of  cattle  in 
New  South  Wales  as  to  their  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  inocu¬ 
lation,  the  replies  in  favour  of  inoculation  were  perfectly  over¬ 
whelming.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  he  had  no  doubt,  inoculation 
would  in  a  few  years  become  compulsory,  as  though  it  might 
not  entirely  prevent  loss  from  disease,  it  certainly  modified  it. 
Nothing  would  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  this  country 
until  the  process  of  inoculation  became  fairly  recognised.  He 
had  seen  scores  of  cattle  inoculated  in  Australia,  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  voice  of  that  country  and  of  those  most  interested  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  it.  Sometimes  they  found  that  the  disease 
passed  through  a  herd  in  such  a  mild  form  as  to  make  them  feel 
satisfied  it  was  about  as  beneficial  as  the  process  of  inoculation 
itself.  There  was,  however,  no  guarantee  that  the  disease  would 
assume  this  mild  form,  and  where  inoculation  had  taken  place, 
the  disease  had  not  made  its  appearance.  So  satisfied  was  he 
about  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  that  he  had  frequently  secured 
lymph  and  inoculated  his  client’s  cattle.  The  question,  so  far  as 
regarded  this  country,  was,  Would  this  be  legal? 

Principal  Williams :  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Butherford  proceeded  to  describe  the  process  of  inocula¬ 
tion. 

Principal  Walley  regarded  this  as  a  subject  deeply  interesting 
to  the  profession,  and  spoke  of  the  disfavour- into  which  certain 
processes  had  fallen  in  that  district,  owing,  he  supposed,  to  bad 
inoculation.  Not  satisfied  with  the  lungs,  some  had  gone  the 
length  of  inoculating  with  pieces  of  liver  ;  and  various  processes 
which  had  been  adopted  had  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Brown  Institute  were  valuable,  but  he  considered 
them  to  be  too  limited  to  be  of  much  use,  as,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  they  had  to  be  careful  in  receiving  evidence.  In  illustration  of 
this,  he  observed  that  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  could  not  be  propagated  by  the  ordinary  method, 
but  the  reverse  was  afterwards  found  to  be  the  case.  Without 
saying  that  he  did  not  believe  in  inoculation,  he  would  advise 
them  to  be  very  careful  in  receiving  evidence.  He  had  tried 
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with  great  success  the  administration  of  arsenic,  and  he  looked 
upon  this,  when  properly  applied,  as  one  of  the  best  preventives 
of  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  was  a  question  whether  pleuro-inocula- 
tion  produced  pleuro-pneumonia  proper  ;  but  he  should  rejoice 
if  by  inoculation  they  might  be  enabled  to  prevent  a  disease 
which  just  now  formed  the  greatest  scourge  from  which  many 
parts  of  the  country  suffered. 

Mr.  Reid  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  expression  of  opinion 
which  the  introduction  of  this  subject  had  evoked.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  practice  of  applying  the  public  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  connected  with  this  disease,  and  urged  that  the  Privy 
Council  should  take  steps  either  to  do  away  with  the  present 
Act  or  to  improve  it. 

The  Chairman  would  not  approve  of  doing  away  with  the  Act, 
which  had  several  good  points.  An  inspector  could  choose  his 
own  time  for  declaring  a  place  free  from  disease,  and  it  was  only 
thirty  days  thereafter  that  fresh  cattle  could  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Reid  referred  to  a  case  where  an  animal  had  retained  the 
poison  for  the  space  of  eight  weeks  before  the  disease  manifested 
itself. 

The  Chairman  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  great  hindrances  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  that  many  owners  of  stock  en¬ 
deavoured  to  hide  the  disease  as  long  as  they  could. 

Principal  Williams  observed  that  the  theory  of  Professor 
Simonds,  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was  not  communicated  by  one 
animal  to  another  except  by  actual  cohabitation,  had  been  dis¬ 
proved.  He  (Principal  Williams)  mentioned  cases  where  (in 
byres  cleaned  after  infection,  and  which  had  been  kept  empty 
for  six  weeks)  disease  had  frequently  broken  out  after  that  lapse  of 
time.  Dutch  cattle,  for  example,  came  into  their  town  byres,  and 
there,  although  these  byres  had  been  cleaned  and  kept  empty  for 
six  weeks,  the  disease  had  manifested  itself  among  these  foreign 
cattle.  One  would  be  disposed  to  blame  the  Dutch  cattle,  but  it 
was  a  notorious  fact  that  these  cattle — or  others  from  the  same 
shipload — when  they  went  into  healthy  stocks,  showed  no  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  the  disease.  That  was  to  him  evidence  that  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  was  lurking  in  their  byres.  At  all  events,  the  thirty 
days’  theory  had  been  entirely  knocked  on  the  head. 

Principal  Walley  referred  to  the  theory  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease  by  cohabitation,  and  also  to  the  views  of  others,  who  held 
that  it  might  be  propagated  by  hay  or  dung.  He  maintained  that 
it  might  be  propagated  in  other  ways.  Only  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Aitken,  Leith,  told  him  of  a  case  of  infection  where  the  animals 
were  separated  by  a  wall.  In  regard  to  Dutch  cows,  Mr.  Melvin, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  had  made 
a  statement  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  effect  that  this  disease  was  introduced  by  foreign  cattle,  and 
that  it  spread  in  the  areas  into  which  these  foreign  cattle  were 
brought.  No  more  misleading  statement  was  ever  made  before 
a  Parliamentary  committee.  It  had  been  his  (Principal  Walley ’s) 
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lot  to  examine  these  cattle  as  they  were  landed  at  Leith.  Last 
year  he  had  examined  upwards  of  a  score  of  carcases,  and  not 
only  with  regard  to  those  which  had  been  destroyed  on  the  boats, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  live  cattle,  he  could  state  that  he 
never  saw  the  slightest  trace  of  pleuro-pneumonia  about  them. 
Frequently  he  had  known  them  die  from  injury  on  the  voyage, 
but  he  never  found  them  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia.  His 
experience  went  to  show  that  this  disease  was  never  introduced 
by  foreign  cattle,  and,  as  Principal  Williams  had  remarked,  it 
was  only  after  they  had  been  put  into  infected  byres  that  they 
were  attacked  by  the  disease.  They  were  then  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  having  been  knocked  about  on  board  ship,  and  were  in 
a  condition  very  favorable  for  harbouring  the  virus.  The  cases 
in  which  he  had  found  the  disease  to  originate  had  been  those  of 
home-bred  English  cattle.  Of  this  he  was  quite  confident. 

It  was  agreed  to  continue  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  a 
future  meeting. 

The  Educational  Aspects  op  the  Profession. 

Professor  Vaughan  read  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject, 
pointing  out  the  need  that  existed  for  some  adequate  preliminary 
educational  test,  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  examination 
analogous  to  what  is  called  the  “preliminary  scientific”  in  the 
London  Medical  School.  The  examination  for  the  fellowship  was 
in  his  opinion  more  difficult  than  it  ought  to  be.  Then  again,  a 
Y.S.  must  be  of  five  years’  standing  before  he  could  be  eligible 
for  a  fellowship  of  the  Eoyal  College— an  interval  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  forget  all  he  knew  about  science  in  the  abstract,  if 
he  were  a  man  in  active  practice.  He  objected  to  the  rule  by 
which  office-bearers  and  examiners  were  exclusively  selected  from 
the  fellows  of  the  College,  members  being  ineligible  ;  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  that  if  examiners  were  compelled  to  be  fellows,  lecturers 
at  least  should  be  under  a  like  compulsion.  The  exemption  of 
graduates  from  the  preliminary  fellowship  examination  was  also 
criticised,  as  well  as  the  different  qualifications  in  vogue  with  the 
different  colleges.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Vaughan  deplored 
the  many  cases  in  which  there  was  war  to  the  kmte  between 
practical  and  scientific  men. 
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Sitting,  October  10th. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  Association  was 
held  at  the  Veterinary  College  on  October  11th,  the  President, 
Professor  D.  McEachran,  in  the  chair.  In  his  opening  remarks, 
the  President  referred  to  the  satisfactory  progress  which  the 
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Association  had  made  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence.  He  reviewed  the  work  of  last  session,  and  characterised 
it  as  being  of  incalculable  value  to  the  students  and  practitioners 
who  attended  the  meetings,  several  of  the  papers  then  read  having 
been  published  in  the  veterinary  journals,  and  were  well  received 
by  the  profession,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  we  have  the  good  wishes  of  many  of  the  members 
who,  owing  to  the  hundreds  of  miles  which  separated  them  from 
us,  were  unable  to  be  present.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  see  so 
many  new  members  present.  He  hoped  all  the  students  of  both 
French  and  English  classes  would  become  members,  so  that  all 
may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  papers,  journals,  and  library 
equally.  The  following  officers  were  re-elected,  viz. :  Professor 
McEachran,  President;  Professor  Wm.  Osier,  M.D.,  1st -Vice- 
president  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Alloway,  V.S.,  2nd  Vice-president,  and  Mr. 
M.  C.  Baker,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr.  E.  W.  McLellen  was 
elected  Librarian.  The  President  presented  a  copy  of  ‘  Law’s 
Veterinary  Adviser  ’  to  the  library.  Dr.  Osier  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting  to  an  unusually  large  germinous  tumour  on 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  caused  by  the 
presence  in  large  numbers  of  “  Spiroptera  megastoma.”  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  worms  were  taken  from  the  tumour  and  exhibited  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  inst.,  J.  A.  Couture,  V.S.,  will  read  a  paper  on 
“  Hydrophobia,”  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Lyford,  V.S.,  will  communicate  a 
case  of  interest. 

Sitting,  October  25th. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  October  25th,  at  the  Veterinary  College,  Professor 
Wm.  Osier  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  balloted  for  and  elected : — 
Noah  Cressy,  M.D.,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  P.  Cummings,  Quebec ; 
Matthias  Smith  Brown,  Montreal ;  Wm.  Jakeman,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Mr.  Harris,  Ottawa ;  Mr.  White,  Montreal ;  Geo.  H.  Parkinson, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  H.  J.  McMartin,  Montreal. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Lyford ,  V.S. ,  Roscoe,  Ill.,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  ‘‘Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatics,”  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  cases,  which  led  to  an  animated  discussion  on  the 
causes  and  true  pathology  of  these  cases. 

Professor  Gressy  objected  to  the  name  made  use  of  by  veteri¬ 
narians  to  indicate  this  disease.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  was  merely  a  consequence  of  some 
other  pathological  condition. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  Dr.  Cressy  that  there  was  room  for 
improvement  in  veterinary  nomenclature. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  two  gentlemen  as  to  the  defec¬ 
tive  state  of  our  nomenclature,  but  thought  “  Lymphatitis  ”  was 
as  good  a  name  as  any  other,  for  although  the  disease  was  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  errors  in  diet,  and  probably  malassimilation,  the 
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lymphatic  glands  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  inflammatory 
action,  it  could  be  as  readily  recognised  under  the  old  name  as 
under  any  new  or  more  technical  one. 

Dr.  F.  W.  McLellan ,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  also  read  an  in¬ 
structive  communication  of  a  case  of  “Rupture  of  the  Caecum,” 
in  which  he  minutely  described  the  history  of  the  case.  The 
horse  had  been  losing  condition  for  some  time  previous,  and  the 
owner  administered  a  large  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  milk, 
which  set  up  inflammation  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  intes¬ 
tine,  which  ended  in  the  final  perforation  of  the  bowel,  and  the 
escape  of  the  contents,  setting  up  peritonitis.  The  post-mortem 
examination,  which  was  conducted  by  Professor  Osier,  revealed  the 
fact  that  an  ulcerated  condition  of  the  caecum  near  its  blind  end  had 
existed  lor  some  time,  and  that  during  the  recent  enteric  attack 
set  up  by  the  turpentine  the  attenuated  coats  of  the  bowel  gave 
way.  The  specimen  was  exhibited  and  carefully  examined  by  all 
present.  An  animated  discussion  followed  on  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  these  cases. 

At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  November  8th,  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Professor  Osier  on  “  The  Disease  known  as  Typhoid  ' 
Fever  in  Pigs.”  As  the  doctor  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  a  very  interesting  paper  may  be  looked  for.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Couture,  V.S.,  at  the  same  meeting,  will  read  a  communication 
of  some  interesting  case. 

Sitting,  November  8th. 

The  Association  held  its  regular  fortnightly  meeting  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  College,  on  Thursday  evening,  November 
8th,  Professor  McEachran  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  business,  the  President  referred  to 
the  large  and  handsome  additions  that  have  been  recently  made 
to  the  library — some  sixty  volumes,  comprising  many  of  the 
standard  works  on  physiology,  anatomy,  pathology,  &c.,  &c. 

Yotes  of  thanks  were  then  tendered  the  President,  Professor 
Osier,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Alloway,  for  their  donations  to  the  library. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Couture ,  P./S'.,  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  com¬ 
munication  on  a  “  Case  of  Extensive  Sloughing  of  the  Skin  and 
Muscles  on  the  Thigh  of  a  Horse.”  The  communication  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  animated  discussion. 

The  chief  event  of  the  evening  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on 
“The  so-called  Hog  Cholera,  or  Typhoid  Eever  in  Pigs,”  by 
Professor  Wm.  Osier,  Vice-president  of  the  Association.  The 
lecturer,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  went  on  to  show  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion  to  the  agriculturist, 
as  stock  raisers  in  the  United  States  suffered  a  loss  in  hogs  of 
$20,000,000  annually,  principally  in  Ohio  and  Illinois ;  neither 
is  the  disease  unknown  in  this  country,  as  during  the  past 
season  a  well  known  agriculturist  near  Quebec  has  had  his  herd 
decimated  by  its  ravages. 
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The  professor  also  spoke  of  a  number  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  him  at  the  Veterinary  College  here,  in  which  the 
disease  was  produced  in  five  subjects  from  different  methods  of 
inoculation,  and  minutely  described  the  symptoms  and  post¬ 
mortem  lesions  in  each.  He  showed  the  infectious  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  urged  the  importance  of  strict  enforcement  of  sani¬ 
tary  laws.  He  intimated,  however,  that  the  paper  was  only 
preliminary.  He  had  made  extensive  notes  of  all  the  cases,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  post-mortem  examinations  made  at  Quebec. 
Specimens  were  preserved  at  the  College  Museum,  and  drawings 
of  post-mortem  appearances  were  being  prepared  (a  beautiful 
specimen  of  which  was  exhibited),  and  it  was  intended  that  an 
exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  should  shortly  be  presented  to 
the  profession. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  disease  was  discovered  in 
two  pigs  lately  imported,  and  fortunately  detained  at  the  Quaran¬ 
tine.  Professor  Cressy  also  gave  his  experience  in  this  disease, 
which,  being  somewhat  extensive,  was  listened  to  with  considerable 
interest. — Montreal  Gazette. 
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Deputation  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

to  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

A  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  waited  upon  the  Prime  Minister  on  Friday, 
November  23rd,  at  his  official  residence  in  Downing  Street,  with 
reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Cattle  Plague  and  the  Importation  of  Live  Stock. 

Colonel  Kingscote ,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  said  that 
other  agricultural  societies  had  expressed  a  wish  to  join  them  on 
that  occasion,  but  as  they  had  asked  his  lordship  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
they  had  thought  it  better  to  come  alone.  At  the  last  council 
meeting  of  the  society  a  resolution  had  been  unanimously  agreed 
to,  to  the  effect  “  That  this  Council  would  respectively  urge  upon 
the  Government  the  desirability  of  taking,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  necessary  steps  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Cattle  Plague  and  the  Importation  of 
Live  Stock.”  The  noble  earl  would  see  that  their  resolution  was 
agreed  to  by  gentlemen  representing  almost  every  portion  of 
England.  The  question  had  not  been  taken  up  merely  from 
selfish  views,  but  to  protect  the  producers  of  meat. 

Mr.  Randell  and  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley ,  M.P. ,  having  spoken, 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ,  in  reply,  said  he  imagined  the  first 
and  important  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  intention 
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of  the  Government  to  propose  legislation  in  consequence  of  the 
report  ot  this  Committee,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  informing 
the  deputation  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Miajesty’s  Grovern¬ 
ment  to  introduce  a  Bill.  (Cheers.)  But  saying  that  of  course 
rendered  it  difficult  and  almost  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  question,  because  that  would  probably  lead  to 
misapprehension.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  matter  was  at  that  moment 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  trusted  the  result 
of  their  labours  would  be  the  early  introduction  of  a  measure. 
Of  course  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  public  business,  but 
they  would  take  the  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of 
bringing  it  forward.  With  regard  to  the  point  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bandell,  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  before  them  in 
regard  to  the  main  question  was  of  course  regarding  slaughtering 
at  the  port  of  debarkation.  That  was  a  matter  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country. 
The  noble  earl  did  not  wish  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  any 
of  his  remarks  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  because 
he  thought  that,  as  the  Government  had  proposed  legislation, 
and  as  a  measure  would  be  brought  forward,  one  of  the  earliest  in 
the  next  session,  the  country  should  not  press  them  for  details  at 
the  present  moment.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  present  he  would  say 
this — that  if  they  washed  to  stamp  out  these  terrible  pests  which 
are  injuring  one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  interest  of  the  country,  there  must  be,  of  course,  a  uni¬ 
versal  effort.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  could  not  be  limited  to 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  animals  and  the  action  of 
the  Government,  but  Her  Majesty’s  Government  expected  the 
co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  agricultural  interest — viz.  that 
there  should  be  a  general  effort  on  their  part  to  assist  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  should  submit  cheerfully  to  necessary  restric¬ 
tions,  for  unless  such  were  severely  and  completely  observed,  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  the  desired  purpose.  It  had  been  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  lordship  to  have  the  expression  of  their  opinion 
upon  this  matter,  and  indeed  it  was  principally  with  that  object 
that  he  had  contemplated  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  and 
receiving  the  resolutions  of  a  body  so  important  as  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.  He  hoped  it  would  be  found 
that  the  measure  which  the  Government  intended  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  would  be  one  that  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  would  be  satisfactory  to  those  whom  the  deputation 
represented.  At  the  same  time,  between  their  interest  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  country,  he,  for  one,  made  no  distinction 
whatever.  His  lordship  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  had 
much  pleasure  in  receiving  the  statement  of  their  opinion. 
(Applause.) 

The  deputation  having  thanked  the  Prime  Minister  for  his 
courtesy  then  withdrew. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  SCOTCH  VETERINARY 

COLLEGES. 


TflEWinter  Sessions  at  the  two  Edinburgh  and  the  Glasgow 
Veterinary  Colleges  opened  on  Wednesday,  October  24th. 

EDINBURGH  (DICK'S)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Over  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  opening  of  this  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  Council  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  Bailie  Cranston 
presided.  There  was  a  fair  attendance. 

Dr.  Aitken  delivered  the  opening  address.  At  the  outset  he 
paid  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  founder  of  the 
school,  and  referred  to  the  success  of  the  College  and  its  stu¬ 
dents.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  must  now 
be  a  man  of  superior  education.  Not  very  long  ago  this  was  not 
the  case,  as  the  old  horse  doctor  might  have  united  much  skill  in 
practice  with  great  ignorance  of  the  theory  on  which  his  prac¬ 
tice  rested.  Anatomy,  medicine,  surgery,  pathology,  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy  were  all  now  taught  practically.  The 
tendency  was  now  towards  practical  instruction,  and  it  would  be 
some  time  before  the  proper  balance  was  struck  between  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  teaching.  But  there  was  one  thing  certain, 
that  as  practical  instruction  increased  the  whole  period  of  study 
must  be  proportionally  lengthened.  It  was  only  last  year  that 
the  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of  M.R.C.V.S.  was  increased 
from  two  years  to  three  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  ere  long  another 
year  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  course,  for  not  only  would 
the  subjects  of  a  veterinary  surgeon’s  education  become  more 
numerous,  but  a  much  more  intimate  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  them  would  be  demanded  than  it  was  possible  to  acquire  in 
three  years.  When  they  considered  that  four  years  was  now 
found  barely  sufficient  to  enable  a  medical  student  to  master  the 
principles  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  acquire  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  to  treat  the  diseases  of  the  human  subject,  it  seemed 
somewhat  unreasonable  that  a  less  period  should  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  education  of  those  who  were  to  perform  a 
similar  office  to  the  lower  animals,  though  the  course  of  study 
was  nearly  the  same  in  each.  It  might  be  urged  that  the  term  of 
study  and  the  thoroughness  of  it  should  be  greater  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  in  proportion  as  the  life  of  a  man  is  more 
precious  than  that  of  a  horse.  But  the  question  before  any 
medical  man  was  not  the  relative  value  of  the  lives  of  the  patients 
he  had  to  treat ;  it  was  how  he  should  best  combat  with  disease. 
Where  cure  was  practicable,  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  care  and  skill  required  by  veterinary  and  ordinary 
physicians.  When  they  considered  how  much  there  was  in 
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common  between  the  diseases  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  it 
seemed  much  to  be  desired  that  veterinary  surgeons  should,  by 
their  education  and  training,  be  on  a  par  with  other  medical 
men,  and  be  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  many  common  forms  of  disease  that  were  very  imper¬ 
fectly  understood.  How  little,  for  example,  did  we  know  as  yet 
regarding  the  etiology  of  many  infectious  diseases  ?  Our  cattle 
were  periodically  devastated  by  plagues — pleuro-pneumonia,  rin¬ 
derpest,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  like ;  and  we  ourselves 
were  subject  to  epidemics  of  smallpox,  cholera,  typhoid,  and 
zymotic  diseases  generally.  There  was  here  a  wide  field  of  re¬ 
search  in  which  well-trained  veterinary  surgeons  might  work  in 
harmony  with  physicians,  and,  from  the  greater  amount  of  liberty 
which  they  naturally  were  able  to  exercise  with  their  patients,  might 
be  able  to  add  much  to  our  medical  knowledge,  and  render  signal 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  amelioration  of  human  suffering  and 
the  prevention  of  human  disease.  Eeferring  to  the  increased 
attention  now  paid  by  the  medical  profession  to  the  subject  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  what  was  now 
most  wanted  was  that  the  masses  should  be  taught  the  elementary 
laws  of  health.  Pointing  out  the  deplorable  ignorance  which 
prevails  as  to  the  ventilation  of  human  dwellings,  he  said  that 
the  same  thing  was  apparent  in  the  keeping  of  the  lower  animals. 
Which  of  them,  he  asked,  had  ever  seen  a  stable  or  a  byre  that 
was  properly  heated  and  ventilated?  We  spoke  of  the  smell  of 
a  stable  and  the  smell  of  a  byre  as  if  it  were  a  necessary  part  of 
them,  and  were  not  due  entirely  to  a  want  of  cleanliness.  The 
prevention  of  disease  was  a  far  more  important  branch  of  a 
physician’s  duty  than  the  cure  of  it. 

Principal  Walley ,  in  adverting  to  some  of  the  points  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Aitken,  mentioned  that  great  improvements  had  taken 
place  in  the  system  of  education,  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
prove  beneficial.  To  show  the  interest  that  was  being  taken  in 
the  college  by  persons  out  of  doors,  he  might  mention  that 
Councillor  Waldie,  Leith,  had  intimated  his  intention  to  award 
a  prize  for  a  paper  on  the  horse,  and  another  gentleman  had 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  paper  on  “  Parasites  on  Domestic 
Animals.” 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  principal,  professors,  and  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  excellent  prospects  for  the  coming  session,  which 
he  had  no  doubt  would  be  a  most  successful  one.  The  numbers 
were  larger  than  previously,  and  their  professors,  in  regard  to 
ability,  were  not  behind  those  of  any  other  college  in  this 
country. 


NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  opening  address  of  the  session  of  the  New  Veterinary 
College,  Gayfield  Square,  Edinburgh,  was  given  in  the  College 
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by  Principal  Williams.  The  chair  was  occupid  by  Mr.  Greves,, 
Manchester,  and  on  the  platform  were  Colonel  Gillon,  of  Wall- 
house,  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Johnston,  Dr. 
Dycer,  Mr.  Macgregor,  S.S.C. ;  Dr.  Roberts,  Captain  Wilson, 
90th  Regiment;  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Grainger,  Army  Veteri¬ 
nary  Department ;  Mr.  Finley,  Inniskilling  Dragoons ;  Messrs. 
Aitken,  Dalkeith  ;  Aitken,  Edinburgh  ;  Aitken,  jun.,  Edinburgh  , 
Balfour,  Kirkcaldy  ;  Balfour,  Markinch ;  Bell,  Carlisle ;  Borth- 
wick,  Kirkliston ;  Connocbie,  Selkirk  ;  Cumming,  Edinburgh  ; 
Cunningham,  Slateford;  Johnston,  Roslin  ;  Johnson,  Peebles; 
Knight,  Dunfermline;  Sandiman,  Kirriemuir;  Storie,  East 
Linton;  Thompson,  Aspatria;  Young,  East  Calder. 

Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  the  following  gentlemen 
among  others:  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,  Sir  John  Don  Wau- 
chope,  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Captain  Tod,  of  Howden  ;  Mr. 
F.  N.  Menzies,  Secretary  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society ;  Dr.  Zieglier,  and  Dr.  Smith,  Great  King  Street;  Messrs. 
Peter  and  Thomas  Taylor,  Manchester;  B.  Cartledge,  Sheffield; 
Woods,  Wigan,  <fcc.  A  communication  was  read  from  old  pupils 
enclosing  a  sum  of  money  to  Principal  Williams,  with  which  to 
purchase  a  medal  for  the  college,  or  to  be  given  in  money  prizes. 

Principal  Williams  then  gave  the  introductory  address.  He 
was  happy  to  welcome  back  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tending  at  the  college  from  year  to  year — old  familiar  faces  who 
had  taken  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  college  ever  since  its 
foundation.  (Applause.)  He  was  sure  that  it  would  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  their  college  was  gaining  and  prospering  ever 
since  its  commencement.  The  number  of  students  had  increased, 
and  last  year  they  had  no  less  than  seventy -three  students  attending 
the  classes.  It  would  also  be  gratifying  to  know  that  those  students 
who  presented  themselves  for  examination  were  successful  in 
obtaining  their  degrees  in  the  preliminary  stages,  and  they  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  prosperity.  He  proposed 
in  his  address  to  answer  two  questions,  which  had  been  asked 
during  the  past  year.  First — Has  our  profession  made  any  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?  and  second — Is  the  practical 
education  of  our  students  neglected  for  the  sake  of  superfluous 
scientific  attainments  ?  In  answering  the  first  of  these  questions 
Principal  Williams  gave  a  history  of  the  science  down  to  the 
present  time,  adverting  to  the  differences  betweeu  the  treatment 
of  veterinary  colleges  by  the  Governments  of  this  country  and 
the  Continents,  the  latter  Governments  countenancing  and  sup¬ 
porting  veterinary  colleges,  the  professors  being  maintained  by 
the  State ;  and,  therefore,  above  the  necessity  of  doing  work 
beyond  that  necessarily  connected  with  their  respective  chairs. 
He  then  treated  of  the  advance  of  the  science  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Now-a-days  they  considered  that  the  profession  should 
possess  some  amount  of  education  before  entering  their  colleges  ; 
but  in  old  days  it  was  maintained  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh 
that  education  was  rather  a  drawback  than  an  advantage,  that  the 
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diseases  of  the  lower  animals  were  few,  the  remedies  few;  and 
that  those  few  diseases  and  remedies  had  in  themselves  something 
disagreeable  to  those  sufficiently  educated  to  become  students  of 
the  sister  profession ;  and  it  was  laid  down  as  an  axiom  to  be 
handed  from  father  to  son,  that  an  ounce  of  practice  was  worth 
a  ton  of  theory;  that  the  man  who  could  shoe,  groom,  and  ride 
a  horse  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  They  now 
looked  with  pleasure  on  a  student  who  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  management  and  manipulation  of  animals  ;  indeed,  they  took 
care  to  train  them  in  this  department ;  but  they  considered  mere 
manual  labour  of  secondary  importance  to  scientific  attainments. 
From  the  ounce  of  practice  just  referred  to,  did  this  place  the 
newly-fledged  veterinary  surgeon  in  a  position  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  cow  doctor  and  farrier  ?  An  impartial  study  of  the 
history  of  the  profession  compelled  him  to  conclude  that  the 
ounce  was  simply  laid  down  as  a  law  not  demonstrated.  The 
student  was  told  he  was  to  do  so  and  so  in  such  and  such  a  disease, 
but  he  was  not  shown  how  to  do  it,  nor  why  it  ought  to  be  done  ; 
consequently,  young  men  had  to  fill  a  field  with  dead  horses 
before  they  knew  much  of  their  profession ;  and  secondly,  this 
ounce  of  practice  was  founded  on  wrong  principles  ;  the  men  who 
promulgated  it  very  often  knowing  but  little  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  holding  a  knowledge  of  its  causes  in  the  greatest  con¬ 
tempt,  and  endeavouring  to  expel  it  by  main  force  from  the  animal 
body,  looking  upon  it  as  some  demon  that  was  to  be  expunged 
by  the  heroic  methods  contained  in  this  ounce  of  practice. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  If  they  compared  the  history  of  any 
epizootic  outbreak  of  a  severe  type  of  bygone  days  with  those 
which  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood  last  winter,  and  the  marked 
success  which  attended  its  treatment,  he  thought  they  could  safely 
affirm  that  as  their  scientific  knowledge  had  advanced  their 
success  in  practice  had  been  more  complete.  In  answer  to  the 
second  question  he  would  say  that  so  far  from  interfering  with 
practical  education,  the  present  system  gave  the  student  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  attending  to  that  particular  branch  of  his  studies  not 
possessed  by  those  who  studied  under  the  old  rules,  as  in  the 
present  days,  previous  examination  gave  the  student  eight  clear 
months  of  his  college  life  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  more 
practical  part  of  his  education.  In  consequence  of  the  teaching 
that  previously  obtained,  young  men  left  the  college  with  their 
heads  filled  with  ideas  of  the  transcendental  power  of  some  re¬ 
medies  in  the  cure  of  disease,  but  having  but  little  knowledge  of 
that  disease  itself,  its  causes,  or  physiological  terminations.  The 
theory  they  now  endeavoured  to  instil  into  their  students,  be  it 
condemned  or  not,  was  that  which  led  to  the  tracing  back  ol  the 
disease  to  its  source,  the  discovery  of  its  cause,  a  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  physiological  changes  which  occur  in  the  animal 
body  whilst  under  the  influence  of  causes  leading  to  morbid 
effects,  and  how  the  modification  of  such,  after  their  causes  had 
been  removed,  might  be  effected  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
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medicine.  In  fact,  their  endeavour  was  to  extend  the  first  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  the  late  Professor  Barlow  to  break  through  the 
trammels  of  the  past,  feeling  very  strongly  convinced  that  the 
more  effectually  they  did  this  the  more  successful  would  be  their 
practice,  and  the  more  valuable  their  services.  (Applause.) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman ,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  lecturer,  and  a  similar  compliment  having  been  paid  to  the 
Chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam ,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated. 


GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  winter  session  of  this  college  commenced  on  the  25th  ult. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  Cooke  delivered  the  introductory 
address  to  the  students,  of  whom  there  were  a  larger  attendance 
than  on  any  former  occasion. 

Professor  Cleland,  of  the  Glasgow  University,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  on  the  platform  were  the  following  gentlemen : — 
Principal  McCall,  Professors  McKendrick  and  Knox,  Glasgow 
University ;  Dr.  Stirton,  Royal  Infirmary ;  Professors  McGill 
and  McQueen,  Veterinary  College,  veterinary  surgeons ;  Pottie, 
Paisley  ;  Steel,  Bigger ;  Currie  and  Pringle,  Kilmarnock  ;  Merry, 
Irvine ;  Weir,  McQueen,  and  Dickson,  Glasgow ;  Allan,  Busby ; 
Bryce,  Sterling ;  Constable,  Inchture ;  Panton,  Blairgowrie,  &c. 

Professor  Cooke,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  address,  said  that 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  an  admirable  scheme  drawn  up  for  the 
students,  but  very  little  time  was  given  for  their  studies.  In 
about  fifty  weeks  they  were  supposed  to  get  a  good  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  chemistry,  toxicology,  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
botany,  physiology,  histology,  morbid  anatomy,  and  pathology, 
diseases  of  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals,  medicine,  and 
therapeutics.  Now,  however,  this  had  been  altered,  and  their 
time  was  so  extended  that  they  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  but 
be  able  to  ponder  and  digest  as  well  as  read.  They  could  not 
say  from  actual  experience  what  the  eftect  of  the  new  rules 
would  be.  The  time  they  had  been  in  operation  had  been  far  too 
short  for  that;  but  they  expected  that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
turn  out  men  better  grounded  in  the  collateral  sciences,  as  well  as 
more  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  authorities 
controlling  the  education  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  had  from  time 
to  time  altered  the  course  of  study,  sometimes  giving  more  pro¬ 
minence,  to  theory  and  book-learning,  and  at  others  to  practical 
knowledge,  but  now  they  had  a  happy  mixture  of  both.  The  old 
system  had  produced  such  excellent  men  that,  although  every  one 
seemed  to  think  the  change  by  the  extension  of  time  at  college 
a  necessary  and  wise  one,  the  students  would  need  all  their 
energy  and  ability  to  surpass  them.  In  that  college  they  had 
been  very  successful  under  the  old  system,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  continue  to  flourish  equally  well  under  the  new.  The  past 
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year  bad  been  a  satisfactory  one,  tbe  number  of  Btudents 
being  slightly  in  excess  of  former  years,  and,  wbat  was  of  more 
importance,  they  bad  rarely  been  surpassed  in  that  or  any  other 
College.  In  the  final  examination  last  April  there  was  only  one 
rejected  student  among  the  number  sent  up — about  a  score.  He 
hardly  thought  veterinary  science  had  received  the  amount  of 
stimulus  in  the  path  of  research  in  the  way  of  bursaries  and  en¬ 
dowments  it  deserved  in  the  past,  but  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
that  he  had  to  announce  that  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
West  in  this  direction.  The  gentleman  who  was  till  lately  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners — Prof.  Allen  Thomson — had 
left  with  the  Principal  the  sum  of  £25,  to  be  expended  in  any 
way  which  he  might  deem  fit.  He  trusted  this  would  only  be 
a  nest-egg,  and  that  very  soon  they  would  be  able  to  announce  a 
larger  sum,  so  as  to  establish  a  bursary  of  the  annual  value  of 
this  gift. 

Professor  Clelland,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Cooke  for  his  able  address,  in  a  few  choice  sentences  referred  to 
the  connection  which  many  years  ago  existed  betwixt  himself 
and  the  College,  he  having  been  the  first  lecturer  selected  to  fill 
the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  institution.  The  progress  the  College 
has  made  since  the  time  he  referred  to  was  not  only  gratifying, 
but  amazing,  and  no  doubt  largely  attributable  to  the  energy  and 
untiring  care  bestowed  on  it  by  Principal  McCall  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Professor  Clelland,  in  complimentary  terms,  referred  to 
the  handsome  donation  given  to  the  College  by  his  predecessor  in 
office,  Professor  Allen  Thomson,  prior  to  leaving  the  city,  to 
reside  in  London. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Stirton ,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  the  chairman. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


IS  ROARING-  UNSOUNDNESS  ? 

Hartlepool  County  Court. 

(. Before  E.  J.  Meynell,  Dsq.,  Judge.) 

Horse  Warranty  Action. — An  interesting  action  was  yes¬ 
terday,  Nov.  2nd,  brought  before  this  Court  for  the  recovery  of  the 
difference  between  the  alleged  value  of  a  horse  (£35)  and  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  sold,  in  dispute  (£18).  The  plaintiff  (for 
whom  Mr.  Marshall  appeared)  was  Mr.  Batty,  horsedealer,  and 
the  defendent  Mr.  W.  Seal,  ironmonger  (who  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Bell). 

According  to  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  he  offered  the  defen¬ 
dant  a  horse  for  sale  for  £35,  and  eventually  the  defendant  agreed 
to  buy  it  “and  take  his  word  for  it.”  He  asked  for  a  warranty, 
which  plaintiff  declined  to  give.  ^9  was  paid  at  the  time,  and 
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when  defendant  wished  to  return  the  horse,  plaintiff  was  only- 
willing  to  do  so  providing  he  kept  the  £9,  or  let  him  have  another 
instead.  The  horse  was  a  roarer,  but  a  good  worker. 

Examined:  He  (plaintiff)  received  notice  that  the  horse  would 
be  put  up  for  sale,  and  on  this  being  done  it  realised  £18.  He 
declined  to  warrant  the  horse,  as  he  knew  it  was  a  roarer.  It 
had  stringhalt,  which  Mr.  Seal  must  have  seen  at  the  time,  but 
he  made  no  comment  upon  it. 

Robert  Lax ,  who  purchased  the  horse,  said  it  was  a  good 
worker. 

The  defendant  deposed  that  the  horse  was  sold  to  him  as  “  sound 
m  wind  and  limb.”  Finding  that  the  animal  was  unsound,  he 
told  plaintiff  that  he  should  return  him,  as  he  was  broken-winded. 
A  grey  horse  was  offered  him  in  exchange,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  him,  as  the  plaintiff  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  him  before. 

Mr.  Noddings ,  the  defendant’s  foreman,  who  was  present  at 
the  sale,  corroborated. 

Mr.  Peele ,  V.S.,  deposed  that  the  horse  was  a  roarer,  and  had 
a  stringhalt,  and  was  not  worth  £30. 

His  Honor  said  that  roaring  would  not  affect  a  warranty,  unless 
it  affected  a  horse’s  pulling  powers,  and  the  stringhalt  was  pal¬ 
pable  ;  he  therefore  found  for  the  amount  claimed,  less  the  sum 
paid  into  court. 


HORSE  WARRANTY  CASE. 

Me.  R.  Mason,  butcher,  of  Musgrave  Street,  West  Hartlepool, 
sued  a  pig-jobber,  named  Bateson,  living  at  Easington,  for  £6, 
balance  between  the  price  realised  by  a  horse  sold  in  dispute,  and 
£2  8s.  for  six  weeks’  keep,  and  £11  10s.  originally  paid  by 
plaintiff  for  the  animal. 

Mr.  Tilly  (Turnbull  and  Tilly),  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  W. 
Todd  for  the  defendant. 

The  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  the  effect  that  in  May 
last,  he  bought  a  horse  of  the  defendant,  on  the  representation 
of  the  latter  that  it  was  all  right,  except  that  it  had  a  “  huck  ” 
knocked  off,  and  that  it  shied  at  unusual  objects.  He  took  the 
horse  home,  and  on  22nd  May  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
driving  the  horse  at  all,  as  it  shied  at  a  stone  heap,  and  even¬ 
tually  would  move  neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  A  week  later, 
he  was  five  hours  getting  the  horse  to  Castle  Eden  and  back  on 
account  of  his  restive  or  “jibbing  ”  propensities. 

This  was  represented  to  the  defendant,  who  promised  to  relieve 
plaintiff  of  the  horse,  but  as  he  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  put  up  for 
sale  and  realized  £5  10s.,  hence  the  action. 

The  evidence  of  witnesses  present  at  the  sale  did  not  show  that 
any  express  warranty  was  given  with  the  animal,  and  defendant 
and  his  son  each  swore  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  the  horse’s 
fault  when  he  bought  him,  and  the  former  also  said  that  when 
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he  wished  him  to  have  the  horse  back,  the  plaintiff  said  “  he  knew 
he  had  no  warranty,  and  he  knew  it  to  his  sorrow/’ 

His  Honor  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. — South  Durham 
Herald. 


THE  CASE  OF  KILLING  CATTLE  AT  CONGLETON. 

The  Chester  Winter  Assizes. 

The  commission  for  the  Winter  Assizes  was  opened  at  Chester 
Castle  by  Mr.  Justice  Manisty. 

J oseph  Berisford  was  indicted  for  having  killed  a  heifer,  the 
property  of  John  Heath,  at  Congleton,  on  July  24th.  This  case, 
which  has  already  been  reported  in  its  previous  stages,  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  there  having  been  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 
instances  wherein  animals  had  been  killed  under  circumstances 
somewhat  similar  to  those  detailed  below,  it  being  believed  that 
the  accused  had  killed  the  cattle  in  order  to  buy  the  carcases 
cheaply,  he  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  horse  slaughterer,  and 
purchasing  deceased  cattle. 

Mr.  Swetenham,  and  with  him  Mr.  Marshall,  prosecuted,  Mr. 
July  an  Dunn  defended. 

Thomas  Green  said  he  was  a  cowman  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John 
Heath,  and  had  charge  of  the  stock  on  the  ley.  He  counted  them 
on  the  23rd  July,  and  noticed  that  the  heifer  in  question  was 
among  them  hearty  and  well. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  July  an  Dunn. — Was  examined  before 
the  magistrate  after  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  for  trial. 
Did  not  take  particular  notice  of  this  heifer,  but  could  say 
that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  it  on  the  evening  of  the 
23rd. 

John  Heath,  farmer,  of  Congleton,  said  that  amongst  his  stock 
on  July  23rd  was  a  heifer  about  two  years  old.  About  four 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  he  heard  two  persons  talking 
near  his  house.  Got  up  and  went  to  them,  finding  that  they 
were  Wm.  Bailey  and  a  man  named  Frost,  who  had  come  upon 
•  his  land  to  gather  mushrooms.  He  ordered  them  off.  They 
went ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  returned  ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  they  said  witness  went  to  a  spot  upon  the  public 
road.  Here  he  found  a  heifer  lying  dead.  Witness  did  not 
think  it  was  his  at  first,  and  went  away  with  Bailey  to  count  his 
stock.  Missed  the  heifer,  and  then  fetched  the  carcase  from  the 
road  into  the  stackyard  ;  afterwards  went  to  the  field,  and,  near 
a  potato  patch,  noticed  that  the  ground  had  been  ploughed  up 
by  the  heifer’s  feet.  The  field  was  separated  from  a  piece  of 
potato  ground  by  a  strong  thorn  fence  about  six  feet  high.  These 
thorns  had  been  forced  apart,  and  upon  the  opening  made  there 
were  hairs  adhering.  Marks  of  footsteps  of  the  animal  were  to  be 
seen  through  the  potato  patch,  the  gate  of  this  was  oft' the  latch,  and 
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the  heifer  had  crossed  the  road  from  it  and  reached  the  place 
where  she  was  found.  Whilst  examining  the  potato  patch, 
witness  noticed  a  man’s  footmark  about  three  yards  from  the 
gate.  It  had  a  three-quarter  tip  mark,  and  this  he  afterwards 
showed  to  acting-supermtendent  Stanley.  Stanley  brought  a 
pair  of  boots  next  morning,  and  one  of  them  corresponded  with  the 
mark.  About  twenty  minutes  after  nine  on  the  morning  that  the 
heifer  was  found  dead  witness  met  the  prisioner  and  he  said, 
“  You  have  a  heifer  dead,  haven’t  you  ?”  Witness  said,  “  What 
do  you  want  to  know  for?”  and  he  replied,  ‘  I  want  to  buy 
her.”  He  said  Bailey  had  knocked  him  up,  and  told  him  that 
witness  had  a  heifer  dead.  He  offered  14s.  for  the  animal,  and 
witness  said  he  was  not  certain  that  she  was  his  or  not ;  but  if 
she  were  his,  he  should  not  sell  her  to  him  or  any  one  else. 
Witness  said  this  because  he  was  certain  that  the  animal  had 
been  killed,  and  he  had  determined  that  a  ■post-mortem  examination 
should  be  made.  The  prisoner  seemed  very  anxious  to  make  the 
purchase,  and  urged  witness  to  sell  her ;  but  he  would  not. 
After  prisoner  had  gone  away  witness  sent  for  Mr.  Maxfield. 

Cross-examined. — The  people  he  found  talking  by  the  house 
early  in  the  morning  were  Frost,  Bailey,  and  Bailey’s  wife. 
After  Bailey  and  Frost  had  examined  the  heifer  with  witness 
and  had  been  with  him  to  examine  the  animals  in  the  field, 
witness  told  them  that  the  heifer  on  the  road  was  not  his.  The 
marks  of  a  struggle  in  the  field  by  the  potato  patch  were  not 
such  as  would  have  been  made  by  the  heifer  attempting  to  go 
through  the  hedge.  Saw  no  traces  of  blood  anywhere. 

Jane  Lankester,  the  wife  of  a  labourer  living  near  Mr.  Heath’s 
farm,  said  they  held  the  potato  ground  to  which  reference  had 
been  made.  She  was  awakened  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
July  by  hearing  talking  near  the  house.  On  looking  out  of  the 
window  she  saw  a  heifer  lying  in  the  road.  In  the  potato  garden 
were  marks  of  the  heifer  having  been  through  it. 

Ann  Chaddock  saw  the  prisoner  going  out  from  his  house 
at  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  saw  him  return  about 
a  quarter  past  four.  Did  not  see  anything  in  his  hand  either 
when  he  went  or  returned. 

Cross-examined. — Had  often  seen  the  prisoner  go  out  early  in 
the  morning  and  return  soon  after. 

John  Stokes  went  mushrooming  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
July.  He  went  towards  Mr.  Beech’s  house  along  the  turnpike 
road,  and  when  about  half  way  he  saw  the  prisoner  leaning  upon 
an  iron  gate.  That  was  just  before  four  o’clock. 

Peter  Barker,  of  Boad  Lane,  Congleton,  got  up  at  ten  minutes 
past  four.  He  saw  prisoner  come  down  Boad  Lane,  going  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  home. 

Mary  Jameson  lives  nearly  opposite  the  house  occupied  by 
prisoner.  She  was  at  her  bedroom  window  at  a  quarter  past  four, 
and  saw  Berisford  going  into  his  own  house.  He  had  in  his  hand 
something  like  a  stick. 
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Mark  Potts ,  who  had  an  order  to  make  a  cart  for  the  prisoner, 
remembered  that  the  prisoner  brought  him  some  boards  for  the 
cart  on  the  23rd  July,  He  wanted  it  completed  that  night,  but 
witness  could  not  do  it.  Prisoner  came  to  him  again  the  next 
morning  at  about  half-past  live,  and  said  he  desired  the  cart  finished, 
because  he  expected  he  should  want  it ;  a  man  had  told  him  that 
a  cow  was  lying  dead  in  the  lane.  Afterwards  witness  saw  him 
again,  and  he  said  Mr.  Heath  would  not  sell  the  cow. 

William  Woodcock  deposed  that  he  was  a  blacksmith  at 
Congleton.  Upon  different  occasions  prisoner  had  brought  him 
an  iron  rod  to  repair  and  to  sharpen.  At  first  the  rod  had  a 
hook  at  the  end,  and  this  witness  had  to  take  off.  The  rod  was 
several  times  sharpened  by  prisoner’s  desire,  he  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  open  a  sough  with  it. 

James  Damps,  bootmaker,  recognised  a  boot  produced,  it  being 
one  of  a  pair  he  sold  some  time  last  year.  The  boots  were 
brought  to  witness  about  two  months  before  July  by  the  prisoner 
to  be  repaired.  The  tip  was  of  peculiar  form,  and  although 
witness  had  been  in  the  trade  for  twenty-two  years,  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  tip  before. 

Pobert  Max  field,  veterinary  surgeon,  made  a  'post-mortem 
examination  of  the  heifer,  and  as  a  result  of  that  examination  he 
believed  that  the  iron  rod  produced  (one  about  eight  feet  long) 
might  have  caused  certain  wounds  he  discovered.  A  stick  (pro¬ 
duced)  would  not  have  caused  them.  Death  was  caused  by 
internal  haemorrhage. 

Dr.  Moss ,  surgeon,  of  Congleton,  said  he  went  to  Mr.  Heath’s 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  24th.  He  was  shown  portions  of  the 
entrails  of  a  cow,  and  agreed  with  the  last  witness  as  to  the 
possibility  of  their  having  been  caused  by  the  rod  produced. 
Witness  examined  the  rod  the  same  evening,  and  upon  it  were 
some  red  hairs,  blood,  and  fatty  matter,  all  of  which  had  recently 
come  upon  it.  Some  of  the  hairs  were  compared  with  the  hairs 
of  the  dead  animal.  Witness  examined  the  prisoner’s  trousers, 
and  upon  them  were  spots  of  blood,  cowdung,  and  dirt. 

Wm.  Stanley ,  acting-superintendent  of  police  at  Congleton, 
went  to  prisoner’s  house  about  noon  on  July  24th,  and  took  him 
into  custody  on  suspicion  of  having  killed  the  cow.  Prisoner 
said,  “I  knew  nothing  about  the  cow  until  a  man  knocked  me  up 
this  morning.”  Witness  searched  the  house,  and  under  the  coal 
in  the  coal  place  found  a  stick  which  had  upon  it  blood,  cowdung, 
and  hair.  Near  to  prisoner’s  house  was  an  untenanted  place  to 
which  any  one  could  obtain  access,  and  in  this  place  witness  found 
the  iron  rod  produced.  This  was  in  a  condition  similar  to  the 
stick,  having  on  it  blood  and  dung.  With  the  iron  rod  produced 
he  found  a  pair  of  boots,  which  were  wet.  The  boots  were  shown 
to  Mr.  Heath,  and  he  pointed  out  to  witness  the  footprint  he 
had  covered  with  grass.  One  of  the  boots  corresponded  with 
the  footprint. 

Mr.  Julyan  Dunn  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  was  entirely  circumstantial, 
there  being  no  direct  evidence  against  his  client.  He  commented 
upon  the  fact  that  although  the  prisoner  was  seen  by  the  several 
witnesses  as  had  been  deposed,  leaving  his  house,  standing  in 
the  road  leading  to  Mr.  Heath’s,  and  returning  through  the  town 
to  his  own  house,  yet  he  was  not  seen  by  any  one  to  be  carrying 
the  iron  rod  with  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  injury  to  the 
cow  had  been  inflicted.  Had  the  prisoner  been  the  guilty  party, 
and  had  he  used  the  rod  as  suggested,  would  he  not  have  washed 
it  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  with  the  blood-stains,  &c., 
upon  it  until  found  by  the  police  superintendent?  In  conclusion, 
he  contended  that  the  case  was  one  of  suspicion  only,  and  urged 
the  jury  not  to  convict  the  prisoner  merely  upon  suspicion. 

His  Lordship  summed  up ;  and  the  jury  found  Berisford 
guilty. 

In  passing  sentence  His  Lordship  commented  strongly  upon 
the  horrible  nature  of  the  offence,  and  condemned  the  prisoner 
to  ten  years’  penal  servitude. — Chester  Guardian. 


DISEASED  ELEPHANTS. 

{Sittings  in  Nisi  Prius,  before  Baron  Huddleston,  and  a 

Common  Jury,  November  21st.) 

JAMRACH  V.  SANGER. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  £200,  the  price  of  an  elephant. 
The  defendant  denied  the  purchase,  and  set  up  a  counter  claim 
for  £600,  being  the  amount  he  had  paid  for  three  other  elephants, 
which  like  the  former  had  died,  and,  as  alleged,  from  being  in  an 
unsound  condition  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Mr.  Day,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Cock  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr. 
Waddy,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Cave,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis  for  the 
defendant. 

The  plaintiff  was  a  dealer  in  wild  animals,  carrying  on  business 
in  the  east  of  London,  and  the  defendant  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  circus  at  Astley’s  theatre.  In  February,  1876,  the  plaintiff 
entered  into  an  arrangement  to  supply  the  defendant  with  several 
elephants  at  £200  each.  They  had  to  be  procured  in  India,  and 
three  on  arriving  in  this  country  were  delivered  to  and  paid  for 
by  the  defendant.  The  fourth  was  delivered  in  August,  1876, 
but  not  paid  for,  and  for  the  price  of  this  animal  the  present 
action  was  brought. 

The  defence  was  substantially  that  the  plaintiff  gave  a  war¬ 
ranty  that  the  elephants  should  be  sound  and  healthy,  and  that 
they  all  died  a  short  time  after  they  were  received  from  the  effect 
of  parasites  in  the  intestines,  a  disease  of  long  standing,  which 
made  them  unsound.  With  regard  to  the  fourth  elephant  the 
defendant  said  he  did  not  order  it,  and  that  he  never  authorised 
any  one  to  receive  it  at  his  premises. 

There  was  a  direct  conflict  of  testimony  upon  the  warranty, 
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and  the  evidence  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  and  others  called  by 
the  defendant  as  to  the  alleged  disease  was  not  conclusive  as  to 
the  cause  of  death. 

The  jury  found  that  the  fourth  elephant  was  bought  and  that 
no  warranty  was  given  as  to  any  of  the  elephants. 

The  Judge  thereupon  directed  a  verdict  to  he  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  J2200,  and  also  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  upon  the 
counter  claim. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS  AND  HORSE¬ 
DEALING. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  1  Veterinarian 

Sirs, — It  was  my  unfortunate  lot  to  be  a  witness  in  a  trial 
that  lately  took  place  when  a  member  of  our  profession  sought  to 
recover  a  claim  for  the  examination  of  horses,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that,  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  having  dabbled  in  the  practice 
of  horse-dealing,  he  lost  his  case,  besides  bringing  contempt  on 
our  calling.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  as  follows : 

The  client  consulted  the  veterinary  surgeon  as  to  purchasing  a 
horse  at  Tattersalls ;  several  were  selected  and  examined  for  him, 
and  among  them  one  which  was  much  approved  of  by  him,  but 
was  pronounced  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  be  lame.  Some 
few  days  after,  the  client  not  having  met  with  what  he  wanted, 
was  written  to  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  said  he  had  a 
horse  which  he  thought  might  suit  him.  The  client  came  to  see 
the  horse,  and,  as  he  said  in  his  evidence,  at  once  recognised 
the  one  that  had  been  rejected,  but  whose  appearance  he  so  much 
liked.  Still  wishing  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  animal,  and  think¬ 
ing  (to  use  his  own  words)  “  he  must  be  done  by  some  one,”  he 
agreed  to  purchase  the  horse,  subject  to  a  warranty  of  soundness 
or  an  examination  by  another  veterinary  surgeon.  The  exami¬ 
nation  was  naturally  a  searching  one,  and  proved  that  the  animal 
was  unsound  in  his  wind. 

When  the  plaintiff  sent  his  account  for  examinations,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  disputed,  and  the  allegation  at  the  trial 
was  that  he  had  violated  the  confidence  placed  in  him,  and 
had  constituted  himself  a  horse-dealer ;  the  judge  took  the  same 
view,  and  result  was  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Now,  sirs,  I  ask  you,  cannot  something  be  done  to  put  a  stop 
to  men  practising  a  scientific  calling  and  associating  with  it  a  trade 
which  bears  the  most  equivocal  reputation  ?  How  are  we  to 
get  the  public  to  believe  in  our  common  honesty  when  such 
apparently  flagrant  breaches  of  trust  come  before  them  ? 

“  How  can  we  do  such  things  and  keep  our  fame, 

Unless  this  world  and  t’other  too  were  blind  ?” 
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It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  that  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  for  veterinary  surgeons  to  traffic  in  horses, 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sus¬ 
picion,  and  while  adding  to  their  income  should  not  lose  sight  of 
all  respect  for  their  dignity. 

The  love  of  gain  rather  than  the  love  of  their  profession 
cannot,  I  fear,  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  such  persons  ;  but 
I  would  humbly  recommend  that  professional  ethics  should  be 
thoroughly  instilled  with  the  teaching  of  our  schools  in  order 
that  the  future  generation  of  veterinary  surgeons  may,  by 
abstaining  from  such  malpractices  at  least,  not  impede  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  art  in  public  estimation. 

I  have  not  taken  upon  myself  to  communicate  this  matter  to 
any  other  journal  than  your  own,  but  if  you  think  that  any  good 
object  can  be  gained  by  its  further  publication,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  its  insertion  in  other  papers 
as  an  apology  to  the  public,  and  as  an  assurance  that  there 
are  many  who  do  not  approve  the  incompatible  union  of  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  and  horse-dealer. 

I  am,  sirs,  yours  obediently, 

Knightsbridge,  Oct  20th,  1877.  Henry  Dyer. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENT. 


War  Office,  Nov.  23rd. 

Royal  Artillery. — Veterinary  Surgeon  Benjamin  Augustus 
White  Powell,  from  the  Veterinary  Department,  to  be  Veterinary 
Surgeon  vice  J.  E.  Elphick,  who  exchanges. 
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We  have  to  record  the  following  deaths,  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  called  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Treacy,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Robert  Olden  Cook ;  diploma  dated  April  26th,  1839. 

Erederick  H.  R.  Spratt,  late  Veterinary  Inspector,  Sligo ; 
diploma  dated  May  24th,  1855. 

Samuel  Gason  Going,  1st  U.S.  Cavalry,  California ;  diploma 
dated  April  19th,  1870.  Mr.  Going’s  life  was  sacrificed  to  his 
gallant  attempt  to  rescue  a  brother  officer  from  drowning. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  also  to  add  the  death  of  William 
Cockburn,  E.R.C.V.S.,  Glasgow,  aged  74 ;  his  diploma  bears  date 
February  25th,  1835. 


ERRATUM  IN  NO.  599. 

Page  774,  line  22, for  “ sinapising,”  read  “sinapisms.” 
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Natal,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of,  report  on  red-water  in  cattle  presented 
to  the,  555 
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Naturae,  lusus,  their  frequency  in  India,  615 

Nature  and  pathology  of  a  disease  affecting  the  tongue  of  the  ox,  some 
observations  and  experiments  tending  to  elucidate  the,  605,  759 
Nerves  end  in  tendon,  how,  262 

termination  of,  in  the  skin  of  mammals,  624 
Nervous  and  muscular  system,  action  of  silver  salts  on  the,  632 
system,  effects  of  sulphate  of  atropia  on  the,  623 
Newcastle,  cases  of  charbon  at,  239 
New  equine  fluke,  description  of  the,  233 
human  entozoon,  82 
parasite,  19 

members  of  the  profession,  117,  361,  536,  601 
method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  sugar  in  blood,  478 
process,  a,  for  the  preparation  of  extracts  without  heat,  784 
Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh — 

opening  of,  8  77 
prize  list,  449 

Nitrate  of  silver  to  ulcers,  on  the  application  of,  262 

Note  from  the  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  676 

Notes  and  observations,  pathological,  470 

on  a  case  of  development  of  tuberculosis,  71 
gastrodiscus,  Sousionii,  326 
influenza,  250 
Novelty  in  surgery,  a,  676 

Number  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  Ballinasloe  fair,  falling  off  of  the,  781 
Nursing,  the,  of  sick  animals,  702 
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Oat-hair  concretions  and  gravel  in  the  colon  of  a  horse,  837 
Obituary — 

Barton,  John,  M.R.C.V.S.,  48 

Beeson,  Mr.  S.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  letter  from,  respecting  Mr.  Joseph  Bee¬ 
son’s,  M.R.C.V.S.,  reported  death,  380 
Briggs,  William  Johnson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  604 
Bland,  William  J.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  536 
Bowie,  James,  M.R.C.V.S.,  456 
Bretherton,  George,  M.R.C.V.S.,  48 

Joseph  B.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  48 
Brewer,  William  John,  M.R.C.V.S.,  232 
Caudwell,  Wilmer,  M.R.C.V.S.,  232 
Clancy,  Charles  William,  M.R.C.V.S.,  232 
Cockburn,  William,  junr.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  48 
Cockburn,  William,  E.R.C.V.S.,  888 
Cook,  Robert  Olden,  M.R.C.V.S.,  888 
Corbett,  George,  M.R.C.V.S.,  456 
Currie,  John,  M.R.C.V.S.,  456 
Davies,  Edward  Morris,  M.R.C.V.S.,  120 
Dobson,  T.  R.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  380 
Edgar,  Edward  S.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  744 
Ellison,  Alexander,  M.R.C.V.S.,  456 
Eagan,  James  Martin,  M.R.C.V.S.,  48 
Eordie,  Professor  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  232 
Field,  William,  junr.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  119 
Going,  Samuel  Gason,  M.R.C.V.S.,  888 
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Greaves,  Thomas,  M.R.C.V.S.,  456 
Hart,  Thornton,  M.R.C.V.S.,  604 
Hassall,  Robert,  M.R.C.V.S.,  456 
Hewish,  John,  M.R.C.  V.S.,  232 
Horsburgh,  James,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  456 
Hulse,  H.  Charles,  M.R.C.V.S.,  604 
Hutton,  Robert  R.,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  456 
Mays,  Thomas,  M.R.C.V.S.,  816 
McDonald,  John  S.  Forbes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  48 
Morgan,  Charles,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  380 
Partridge,  William,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  456 
Paton,  Thomas,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  48 
Phillips,  Philip  Benjamin,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  380 
Riches,  John  Worship,  M.R.C.V.S.,  456 
Russell,  Walter  F.,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  456 
Sandover,  Philip  Wyatt,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  604 
Shipley,  William,  M.R.C.V.S.,  308 
Simpson,  John,  M.R.C.  V.S.,  48 
Smeaton,  Alexander,  M.R.C.  YS.,  604 
Speakman,  Charles,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  48 
Spratt,  Fred.  H.  R.,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  888 
Stewart,  Alexander,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  456 
George,  M.R.C.  YS.,  48 
Stratton,  William,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  232 
Strutt,  Rodney,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  456 
Thacker,  William,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  380 
Townsend,  Edwin,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  308 
Yessey,  George  Thomas,  M.R.C. Y.S.,  456 
Williams,  Dr.  Alexander,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  308 
Willis,  Richard,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  604 
Wiltshire,  Thomas  D.,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  456 
Yates,  John,  M.R.C.V.S.,  604 
“  Observer,”  on  the  election  of  First  Fellows,  290,  379 
Observations  and  notes,  pathological,  470 

chiefly  respecting  the  large-mouthed  maw-worm  of  the  horse,  1 
on  cases  of  hydrothorax  in  which  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
not  marked  till  approaching  death,  319 
on  the  hypodermic  injection  of  remedies,  with  more  especial 
reference  to  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  and  cold 
water,  635 

some,  and  experiments  tending  to  elucidate  the  nature  and 
pathology  of  a  disease  affecting  the  tongue  of  the  ox,  605, 
759 

(Estrus  bovis,  larvae  of  the,  situated  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  loins  of 
a  heifer,  825 

equi,  or  horse  bot,  remarks  on,  518 
Office  of  assistant  demonstrator  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  815 

Privy  Council,  Veterinary  Department  of  the — appointment  of  a  chief 

inspector,  266 

resignation  of  Dr.  Williams,  48 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the,  85 

Ohio,  disease  among  cattle  in,  696 

Olver,  Harry,  records  a  case  of  poll  evil,  320 

Omission  of  name  in  the  first  examination  of  students,  454 
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Ontario  Veterinary  College,  113 

close  of  the  fifteenth  session,  525 
Medical  Association,  296 

paper  on  puncture  of  the  intestine  in  flatulent 
colic,  read  by  Alexander  Hart  hill,  297 
Medical  Society,  366 

On  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  ulcers,  262 

entozoa  of  the  horse  in  relation  to  the  late  Egyptian  equine  plague, 
49,  121 

poisonous  properties  of  yew  leaves,  268 

tenacity  of  life  of  the  cysticercus  in  the  flesh  of  oxen,  and  on  the 

rapid  development  of  the  corresponding 
taenia  mediocanellata  in  the  human  body, 
817 

helminths,  and  their  corresponding  larva  forms 
in  man  and  animals,  457 

worm-like  organisms  found  within  the  mitral  valve  of  a  horse,  608 
Opening  of  the  session  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  745,  810 
introductory  address  by  Professor  Axe,  745 
Scotch  Veterinary  Colleges — 

Edinburgh  (Dick’s)  Veterinary  College,  876 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  8 77 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  880 
Organisms,  putrefactive,  Professor  Tyndall  on,- 567 
Origin  of  contagious  disease,  the,  546,  687 
Os  coronse  and  metacarpal,  fracture  of  the — successful  reunion,  67 

pedis,  caries  of  the,  leading  to  plastic  phlebitis,  pulmonary  embolism, 
and  death,  55 

Osier,  William,  M.D.,  records  cases  of  verminous  bronchitis  in  dogs,  387 
Outbreak  of  cattle  plague,  154,  304 

fresh,  of  cattle  plague  in  the  metropolis,  603 
of  cattle  plague  in  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  677 
Outlines  of  equine  anatomy :  a  manual  for  the  use  of  veterinary  students  in 
the  dissecting  room,  review  of,  86 

Oxen,  flesh  of,  on  the  tenacity  of  life  of  the  cysticercus  and  on  the  rapid 
development  of  the  corresponding  trnnia  mediocanellata  in  the  human 
body,  817 

Ox,  tongue  of  the,  some  observations  and  experiments  tending  to  elucidate 
the  nature  and  pathology  of  a  disease  affecting  the,  605,  759. 
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Packing  with  carbolic  acid.  Treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by,  623 
Painting  the  heads  of  white-faced  sheep,  326 

Paper  on  puncture  of  the  intestine  in  flatulent  colic,  read  by  Alexander 
Harthill,  97 

Papers,  examination,  for  the  Eitzwygram  prizes,  656 
Paradise  fund,  the,  47 
Paralysis,  case  of,  142 

Parasite,  human,  Prof.  Cobbold  on  blaps  mortisaga  as  a,  340 
new,  human,  19 

Parasites,  specimens  received,  552 
Parasitic  bronchitis  in  dogs,  476 
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Parliamentary  intelligence — 

Cattle  diseases,  218,  223,  302,  308,  375,  378,  452,  454,  535,  603,  673 
Partridge,  William,  his  obituary,  456 
Past,  cattle  plagues  of  the,  265 
Pasteur  on  septicaemia,  698 
Pathological  notes  and  observations,  470 

Pathology  and  nature  of  a  disease  affecting  the  tongue  of  the  ox.  Some 
observations  and  experiments  tending  to  elucidate  the,  605,  759 
cattle  prize  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  810 
the,  of  pleuro-pneumonic  meat,  792 
Paton,  Thomas,  his  obituary,  48 

Pavy,  P.  W.,  on  a  new  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  sugar 
in  blood,  478 

Peard,  J.  H.,  records  cases  of  carbon  successfully  treated,  72 
Pedis,  os,  caries  of  the,  leading  to  plastic  phlebitis,  pulmonary  embolism, 
and  death,  55 

Penhale,  Wm.,  on  oat-hair  concretions  in  the  colon  of  a  horse,  837 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  a  deodoriser,  578 

Perroncito,  Prof.  Edward,  his  researches  on  the  tenacity  of  life  of  the 

cysticercus  in  the  flesh  of  oxen,  and  on  the 
rapid  development  of  the  corresponding  taenia 
mediocanellata  in  the  human  body,  817 
on  the  tenacity  of  life  of  the  helminths  and 
their  corresponding  larva  forms  in  man  and 
animals,  457 

Persons,  disinfection  of,  3 77 
Pheasants  poisoned  by  yew,  5 

Phlebitis,  plastic  pulmonary  embolism,  and  death.  Caries  of  the  os  pedis 
leading  to,  55 

Phillips,  Philip  Benjamin,  his  obituary,  380 
Pig- grazing  in  Servia  and  Hungary,  262 

Plague,  cattle,  18,  74,  219,  223,  302,  322,  328,  375,  378,  406,  473,  549, 

622,  674,  693,  777, 842 
and  the  importation  of  live  stock,  378 
circular  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  279 
compensation  for  slaughter,  453 
communication  of  by  mediate  infection,  263 
deputation  from  Hull  to  the  Lord  President  on  the,  169 
discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  223,  302,  308,  375, 

378,  452,  535,  603,  673 
Lords,  219 

on  the,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  160,  271,  343 

fresh  outbreak  of,  in  the  metropolis,  154,  304,  553,  603 
further  extension  of,  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  appointment  of  a  chief  inspector,  266 
in  Germany,  progress  of,  153,  256,  549 
reappearance  of,  549 
the  cattle,  inquiry,  452 

cattle,  in  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Deptford,  84 
regulations,  477 
report,  549 

of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  343, 
414,  510,  639 
the  introduction  of,  84, 159 

outbreak  of,  in  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  6 77 
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Plague,  cattle,  the  progress  of,  327 
treatment  of,  410 

equine,  on  the  entozoa  of  the  horse  in  relation  to  the  late  Egyptian, 
49,  121 

horse,  the  Egyptian,  82 
Plagues,  cattle,  of  the  past,  265 
Plants  and  animals,  relation  between,  5 77 

live  stock,  report  of  the  Board  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  disease  affecting,  566 
medicinal,  the,  565 

Plastic  phlebitis,  pulmonary  embolism  and  death,  caries  of  the  os  pedis 
leading  to,  55 

Plates,  champion,  and  silver  cups,  award  of,  at  the  Smithfield  Club,  44 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  19,  406,  475,  550,  622,  693,  77 9,  845 

and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  investigations  into  the  nature  of,  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Brown  Institution,  411 
Pleuro-pneumonic  meat,  the  pathology  of,  792 
Poison,  glycerine  a,  781 
Poisoned  by  yew,  pheasants,  5 
Poisoning,  accidental,  of  horses  with  sheep-dip,  326 
blood,  in  horses,  145 
by  diseased  meat,  696 
fatal,  by  Irish  yew,  697 
of  a  horse  by  celastrus  scandens,  317 
sheep,  76 

Poisonous  feeding  cake,  98 

properties  of  yew  leaves  on  the,  268 
Poll  evil,  320 
Port  inspection,  252 

Position,  the  dignified,  assumed  by  some  primary  fellows,  by  “  Reflection,” 
455,  535 

Power,  loss  of  muscular,  in  the  hind  extremities  of  a  heifer,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  larvae  of  the  oestrus  bovis  in  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  loins,  825 

Preparation  of  extracts  without  heat,  a  new  process  for  the,  784 

Prepuce  of  a  dog,  congenital  malformation  of  the,  249 

President,  Lord,  deputation  from  Hull  to  the,  on  the  cattle  plague,  169 

note  from  the,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  676 
Presentation  to  Mrs.  M‘Call,  232 

Prof.  Cooke,  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  675 
Primary  Fellows,  the  dignified  position  assumed  by  some,  by  “  Reflection,” 
455  535 

Principles  of  botany,  the,  7,  61,  137,  242,  313,  397,  463,  539,  611,  679, 
763,  821 

Principle  of  ergot,  the  active,  846 

Privy  Council  Office — Veterinary  Department,  48,  85,  266 
Appointment  of  a  chief  inspector,  266 
Further  extension  of  cattle  plague,  266 
Resignation  of  Dr.  Williams,  48 
The  reorganization  of  the  Department,.  85 
Prize,  cattle  pathology,  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  810 
the  Fitzwygram,  654 
competition,  225 
examination  papers,  656 

Prizemen,  list  of,  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  365 
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Prizemen,  list  of,  at  the  New  Edinburgli  Veterinary  College,  442 

Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  364 

Prizes  and  diplomas,  distribution  of,  at  the  Montreal  Veterinary  College, 
368 

offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  examination  of  candi¬ 
dates,  118 

technical  education,  offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Earriers 
of  London,  227 

Process,  a  new,  for  the  preparation  of  extracts  without  heat,  784 
Profession,  new  members  of  the,  117,  361,  536,  601 
Prof.  Huxley  on  the  evolution  theory,  90 

Tyndall  on  putrefactive  organisms,  567 
Progress  of  cattle  plague  in  Germany,  153,  256,  327,  549 

report  on  the,  of  the  investigations  into  the  nature  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Brown  Institution,  411 

Prohibition,  continued,  of  cattle  being  imported  into  France,  407 

Properties,  poisonous,  of  yew  leaves  on  the,  268 

Prosecution,  “  diseased  milk,  in  Leeds.”  Letter  from  Dr.  Goldie,  218 

Psoriques,  sarcoptides,  monographic  de  la  tribu  des,  &c.,  563 

Public  health  and  hygiene,  a  dictionary  of,  266 

Pulmonary  artery,  thrombosis  of  the,  128 

embolism,  plastic  phlebitis  and  death,  caries  of  the  os  pedis 
leading  to,  55 

Puncture  of  the  intestine  in  flatulent  colic,  papers  on,  read  by  Alexander 
Harthill,  29 7 

Purulent  discharge  from  an  abscess,  inoculation  of  a  man  with  the,  318 
Putrefactive  organisms.  Prof.  Tyndall  on,  567 
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Quantitative  determination  of  sugar  in  blood,  a  new  method  for  the,  478 
Quarterly  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  596  . 

meetings  of  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

100,  352,  588,  801  .  _  .  .  .  .  , 

Queensland,  Brisbane,  report  of  the  board  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  disease  affecting  live  stock  and  plants,  566 
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Rabid  dog,  melancholy  death  from  bite  of  a,  after  three  years  incubation, 
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Rabies  and  hydrophobia,  78,  699,  783 

legislation  on,  847 

Reappearance  of  cattle  plague  in  Germany,  549 

the  metropolis,  553 

reported,  of  the  disease  at  Hull,  453  _ 
Red-water  in  cattle,  report  on,  presented  to  the  Lieutenant 

Natal,  555 

“  Reflection,”  his  remarks  on  the  dignified  position  assumed 
mary  fellows,  455,  535 
Regulations,  cattle  plague,  477 
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Regulations,  special,  for  1877,  Smithfield  Club  Show,  815 
Relations  between  plants  and  animals,  5  77 
Remarks  on  Prof.  Perroncito’s  researches,  819 

Remedies,  observations  on  the  hypodermic  injection  on,  with  more  especial 
reference  to  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  and  cold  water,  635 
Removal  of  a  tumour  weighing  nine  pounds  from  the  neck  of  a  three-year- 
old  colt,  248 

Reorganization  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
85 

Report,  cattle  plague,  549 

of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  343, 
414,  510,  639,  857 

on  red-water  in  cattle,  presented  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Natal,  555 

on  the  progress  of  the  investigations  into  the  nature  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Brown  Institution,  411 
of  cases,  11 

the  Board  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  disease  affect¬ 
ing  live-stock  and  plants,  566 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  425 

Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  160,  271,  343 

veterinary,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  586 
Requirements  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  838 
Resignation  of  Dr.  Williams,  48 
Restrictions  on  cattle  importation,  673 

Results,  serious,  of  the  long-continued  wet  weather  on  the  legs  of  horses, 
244 

Reunion,  successful,  of  fracture  of  the  metacarpal  and  os  coronse,  67 

Rheumatism,  acute,  treatment  of,  by  packing  with  carbolic  acid,  623 

Riches,  John  Worship,  his  obituary,  456 

Ricinis  communis,  the  seeds  of,  579 

Roberts,  Dr.,  on  spontaneous  generation,  789 

Rodent  ulcer,  581 

Round-about  story,  a,  604 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  cattle  plague  circular,  279 

report,  243,  414,  510,  639 
deputation  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  reference 
to  the  Government  and  contagious  diseases 
of  cattle,  874 

discussion  on  the  cattle  plague,  160,  271,  343 
monthly  meeting  of  Council,  42,  271 
prizes  offered — examination  of  candidates,  118 
report  of  the  veterinary  committee,  160 
special  meetings  of  Council,  169 
veterinary  report,  586,  587 

College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  adjourned  special  meeting  of  Coun¬ 
cil,  504 

alteration  of  bye-laws,  176 
annual  general  meeting,  424 
list  of  proposed  fellows,  105 
note  from  the  President,  671 
quarterly  meetings  of  Council,  100, 
352,  588,  801 
report,  425 
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Itoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  requirements  of,  83$ 

special  meetings  of  Council,  22, 
113,  171,  176,  280,  287,  418, 
485,  487,  496,  504 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons — 
official  list,  288 

list  of  those  who  have  accepted, 
229 

list  of  those  who  have  declined, 
231 

Veterinary  College,  awards  at  the,  603 

cattle  pathology  prize,  810 
certificates,  811 
honour  list,  118,  812 
introductory  address  by  Prof.  Axe,  745 
list  of  freshmen,  812 
matriculation  examination,  118,  812 
opening  of  the  session,  745,  810 
office  of  assistant-demonstrator  at  the,  815 
scholarship  awards,  810 
Rupture  of  the  stomach,  case  of,  689 
Russell,  Walter  F.,  his  obituary,  456 
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